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TO  THE  READER. 


Thb  very  satis&ctoiy  acoount  which  the  author  himself  has 
given  of  (he  plan  and  execution  of  his  work,  renders  it  quite  un- 
necessary ibr  the  translator  to  say  any  thing  upon  that  head;  and 
the  very  fiict  of  the  work  having  passed  through  five  editions  in 
Germany,  and  having  heen  translated  into  French,  Polish,  Swed- 
ish, and  Dutch,  is  quite  a  sufficient  apology,  if  indeed  any  were 
necessary,  for  presenting  it  to  the  English  reader.  He  has  there- 
fore only  to  notice  two  matters  connected  with  the  translation, 
which  may  seem  to  require  some  explanation.  The  first  is  the 
use  of  the  word  Statei'Sptiem,  which  has  heen  adopted  through- 
out the  work,  and  which,  though  perhaps  not  strictly  English, 
seemed  to  him  the  only  term  by  which  he  could  adequately  ex- 
press the  aulhur's  meaning.  The  sicoiul  uiittter  refers  to  the 
work  in  general,  which,  not  having  been  all  translated  or  revised 
by  lilt'  same  huud,  may,  it  is  feared,  present  a  somewhat  motlev 
appearance  to  the  nice  and  critical  reader.  ShonUl  this  be  found 
to  be  the  case,  the  pubhsher  humbly  ho|)cs  tor  his  indulgence,  the 
more  especially  as  he  verily  believes  the  sense  of  the  original  ia 
in  all  cases  faithfully  given. 

Orfi/rd,  Deemnber,  1833b 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  BD1T10M8. 

Amono  the  lenuurkable  phenomena  which  the  general  laaUjsty  of 
mankind  pteaenta  to  our  notice>  that  of  the  European  StateS'Sya- 
tem,  or  confederation  of  states,  duiing  the  last  three  centuries,  is 
the  greatest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  reference  to  ourBelves, 
the  most  important.  The  states-systems  which  were  formed  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  in  Italy  during  the  middle  ages,  are  &r  in- 
ferior, both  as  regards  their  power  and  their  extent;  and  though 
the  Macedonian  system,  which  arose  out  of  the  division  of  Alex- 
ander's universal  monarchy,  may,  perhaps,  be  compared  with  it  in 
this  respect  as  well  as  in  some  others,  it  still  altogether  failed  to 
attain  to  such  an  exalted  decree  of  maturity  and  refinement.  But 
it  possesses  this  superior  importance  for  us,  not  merely  on  account 
of  thu  jMTsonal  interest  we  take  in  its  transactions,  but  also  be- 
cause we  lia\e  by  far  tlie  best  acquaintance  with  the  mode  of  its 
formation,  and  the  various  changes  and  vicisbiiudes  it  has  un- 
dergone. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  write  the  history  of  any  particular 
states-system,  (by  which  we  mean  the  union  of  several  contiguous 
states,  resembling  each  other  in  their  manners,  religion,  and  de- 
gree of  social  improvement,  and  cemented  together  by  a  recipro- 
city of  interests,)  ought,  above  all  things,  to  possess  a  right  con- 
ception of  its  general  character.  In  the  system  of  European 
states,  it  is  obvious  this  character  must  be  sought  for  in  its  inter- 
nal freedom,  or,  in  other  words,  the  mutual  independence  of  its 
members,  however  disproportionate  they  may  otherwise  be  in  re- 
gard to  physical  power.   It  is  this  feature  which  distinguishes 
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Bitch  a  aystem  fnm  one  of  an  oppoiite  class,  that  is,  where  an  ac- 
knowledged pTeponderanoe  of  one  of  the  members  exists. 

An  historian,  therefore,  who  proposes  to  exhibit  the  various 
changes  which  have  oocurred  in  the  reciprocal  connexions  of  Uiese 
states,  must  consequently  regard  them  as  a  society  of  independent 
individuals,  variously  related  to  each  other.  A  peculiar  use  of 
modem  phrase,  indeed,  might  designate  such  states  hy  the  name 
of  mere  machines  (an  application  of  the  term,  which,  in  Europe 
at  least,  is  contradicted  hy  the  variety  of  the  constitutions) ;  but  if 
it  be  impossible  to  discipline  an  army  into  a  mere  machine,  (and  if 
this  could  be  done  none  would  ever  retreat,)  can  it  be  less  difficult 
in  the  case  of  civil  society  ? 

By  adopting  these  fundamental  notions,  as  the  point  from  which 
he  was  to  set  out,  the  field  of  the  autlior's  investigations  was  ne- 
cessarily very  much  enlarged.  He  could  not,  therefore,  limit  his 
range  to  the  mere  external  working  of  the  mcu  liine ;  but  was 
obliged  rather  to  penetrate  its  hidden  principles  of  action,  in  order 
to  detect  the  secret  springs  which  su])plied  a  (  ( nit  in  nous  motion  to 
the  whole.  In  every  society  of  moral  beings,  and  consequently, 
therefore,  in  every  society  or  union  of  states,  certain  general  ideas, 
•  from  which  the  leading  motives  of  conduct  originate,  will  of  ne- 
cessity prevail,  without  there  being  any  occasion  to  a.ssuine  the 
fact  of  a  generally  adopted  system  of  action.  These  ideas,  how- 
ever, agreeably  to  their  nature,  cannot  possibly  remain  unaltered, 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  leading  minds  do  not.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  absurd  to  require  that  any  cabinet  should  always  act 
upon  one  uniform  system,  though  undoubtedly  every  judicious 
government  must  act  upon  certain  well  established  principles. 
To  have  a  correct  apprehension,  therefore,  of  the  ruling  ideas  of 
each  age,  and  to  exhibit  the  particular  maxims  arising  from  them, 
will  be  the  first  requisite  of  the  historian.  But  further,  all  the 
members  of  such  a  system  of  states  have,  each  of  them,  their  pe- 
culiar character,  and  their  own  mode  of  existence  and  action, 
which  again  are  subject  to  diange;  how  then  could  a  general 
history  of  the  system  be  properly  executed,  without  the  revolu- 
tions in  the  most  powerful  of  the  separate  states  being  noticed  ? 

These  remarks  will  serve  to  vindicate  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
author.  It  was  his  intention  not  merely  to  fhmish  a  sketch  of  the 
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various  revolutions  brought  about  in  tlic  political  relations  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  together  with  the  several  events  springinf]^  out  of 
them,  though  this  would  certainly  form  the  most  important  part 
of  his  undertaking ;  but  also  to  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  their 
foundation  in  the  prevaiHng  ideas  of  each  age,  and  as  well  with 
TCgard  to  the  particular  leading  states,  considered  as  prominent 
acton  in  the  system,  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  their  respective 
diancters  and  consequent  modes  of  action.  With  this  view  the 
seetiotts  relating  fk>  the  separate  states  have  heen  introduced,  which, 
however,  it  would  be  a  total  misapplication  of  the  author's  plan, 
to  regard  as  an  attempt  to  furnish  a  particular  and  special  detail, 
while  he  merely  proposed  a  general  history  of  the  states  in  ques- 
tion. Hie  former  very  well-defined  object  was  the  one  which  he 
has  principally  kept  in  view.  That  the  author,  however,  has  also 
noti<»d  the  colonies,  their  progressive  improvement,  and  their  in- 
fluence upon  Europe  itself,  can  scarcely  require  any  justification. 
Considering  their  vast  and  increasing  commercial  and  political  im- 
portance, a  general  sketch  like  the  present,  which  did  not  also 
comprise  some  account  of  the  colonies,  would  be  extremely  limited 
and  imperfect.  The  sections  relating  to  this  portion  of  the  work 
will,  it  is  apprehended,  l>e  ttie  more  favourably  received,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  other  satisfactory  treatise  on  the  subject. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  tb? 
author  has  not  spared  considerable  pains  in  the  execution  of  his 
design  ;  and  a  minute  examination  of  each  section  will,  it  is  hoped, 
supply  additional  proofs  of  his  care.  It  has  been  his  constant 
endeavour,  as  well  to  preserve  the  genera!  view  of  the  whole,  as 
to  represent  each  individual  subject  in  the  light  in  which,  after 
deliberate  study,  it  appeared  to  his  own  mind ;  in  fact,  he  wished 
to  exhibit  on  each  subject  the  results  of  his  own  reflection,  with 
the  greatest  brevity  consbtent  with  the  nature  of  his  work,  and 
thus  to  supply  the  lovers  of  history  with  a  general  outline.  That 
this  attempt,  owing  not  merely  to  the  great  number,  but  also  the 
great  variety  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  required  a  long  and  varied 
coarse  of  preliminary  study,  he  may  confidently  venture  to  assert. 
Who  indeed,  without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
dicle  of  political  sciences,  can  engage  to  write  the  history  of  mo- 
dem Burope  ?  The  author  is  not  ignorant  of  the  objections  com- 
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inoiily  uif^ed  against  the  mere  scholar's  picsuining  to  decide  upon 
the  poHcy  of  cahinets ;  he  has  himself  t'elt  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving a  lively  sense  for  practical  politics,  by  keeping  entirely 
remote  from  all  speculation  ;  and  while  he  has  not  denied  himself 
that  proper  degree  of  freedom  which  a  judgment  upon  pMt  events 
requires,  he  at  the  same  time  believes  that  he  has  not  been  want- 
ing in  that  proper  respect,  which  is  due  to  the  memory  of  those 
grenf  men  who  have  played  the  chief  parts  in  this  enlai^ged  drama. 

While  the  author  was  thus  oTnpluyed  in  elaborating  the  history 
of  the  European  states-system,  he  himself  saw  it  overthrown  in  its 
most  essential  parts.  Its  history  was  m  fact  written  upon  its 
ruins.  When  was  such  a  work  ever  executed  under  simflar  dr* 
cumstances  ?  Whik,  however,  he  has  confined  the  range  of  his 
history  so  as  to  exclude  the  times  immediately  past,  and  not  yet 
ripe  for  historical  narration,^  he  yet  hopes  to  have  preserved  a  full 
view  of  the  whole;  in  doing  which  he  was  perhaps  favoured  by 
his  personal  situation.  Having  been  brought  up  in  a  very  small, 
but  happy  free  state,  he  passed  the  years  of  his  manhood  under  a 
mild  monarchical  form  of  government,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
bring  to  the  study  of  history,  some  practical  ideas,  simple  in  their 
nature,  but  the  result  of  his  own  observation  ;  which,  thouf^h 
perhaps  dim  for  others,  have  served  luin  as  loadstars  in  his  voy- 
age throu{^h  its  tcrritorv-  It  only  remains  for  him  to  say,  that 
while  he  does  not  di!sowa  a  certain  de<;rec  of  respect  for  the  coim- 
try  to  which  he  belongs,  yet  as  he  has  never  been  a  citizen  of  any 
of  th(^  ]>rincipal  states  of  Europe,  he  could  never  entertain  a  par- 
tiality for  any  one  of  thorn  in  ]>;irtirn]nr. 

It  was  therefore  the  auttior's  endeavour  to  pass  nothing  more 
than  a  human  judgment  upon  human  atfairs.  He  never  con- 
templated raising  himself  to  that  more  elevated  point  of  view  from 
which  our  speculative  historians,  looking  down  upon  the  Euro- 
pean system  of  states  as  constituting  merely  a  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  events,  affect  to  measure  the  progress  of  mankind  by 
referring  to  this  standard.  Those  who  have  looked  from  this 
lofty  point  of  view,  have  assured  him  that  they  could  discover 
little  more  than  what  might  already  be  seen  from  below ;  that 

I  The  two  iirst  cdiitons  uiily  rcAch  down  to  the  establiahmeut  (f  the  Fmich  im- 
pcruil  throne,  in  1801,  sec  p.  390. 
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thuii  prospect  in  one  directiou,  that  is,  towards  the  past,  was  equally 
confined ;  while  in  the  other,  that  ie,  when  they  attempted  to  pe- 
ut.'trate  the  future,  they  could  see  nothing  but  clouds,  through 
which  some  doubllul  forms  were  with  difficulty  to  be  discerned. 
It  was,  they  thought,  a  place  of  visions.  The  autlior,  liowever, 
considered  it  his  first  duty  to  remain  on  the  firm  gruuiul  uf  history, 
and  owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  his  subject,  he  regarded  the  \hjs- 
sibility  of  liis  being  able  to  do  so,  as  a  most  essential  advantage. 

A  numerous  society  of  states,  subsisting  together  under  long 
and  varied  forms  of  relationship,  improves  and  degenerates  just 
as  any  great  mass  of  individuals  would  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  evils,  which  brought  with  them  the  downfal  of  the 
European  States-System,  chiefly  proceeded,  as  in  fact  its  advan* 
tages  also  did,  from  the  very  drcnmstance  of  its  being  a  system. 
To  lay  before  the  reader  the  causes  which  prepared  the  final  ca« 
tastrophe,  certainly  formed  a  part  of  the  author's  design ;  he  has 
not  however  the  arrogance  to  pretend  that  the  results  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  just  as  they  are  here  described.  No  eye^  in- 
deed, hut  that  of  the  Eternal,  can  see  through  the  whole  maze  of 
history.  But  perhaps  the  modest  inquirer,  in  the  lepresentatioii 
here  giyen  of  the  past,  at  the  same  time  that  it  may  senre  to  illus- 
trate the  present,  will  also  he  able  to  discover  the  prospect  of  a 
greater  and  more  glorious  future;  when,  instead  of  the  confined 
European  States-System  of  the  last  centuries,  he  heholds,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  diffusion  of  European  culture  over  remote  quartets 
of  the  globe,  and  the  flourishing  colonies  beyond  the  ocean,  the 
elements  of  a  more  free  and  comprehensive  system,  which  shall 
include  the  states  of  the  whole  earth,  and  is  even  now  risiu;"  in 
its  strength,— The  fertile  theme  for  the  historian  of  future  ge- 
nerations ! 

Gottiiufen,  Feb.  5,^a09. 
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POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  TlliliJJ,  FOUKTH,  AKJ> 
FIFTH  EDITIONS. 

Whbn  the  two  ibmier  edidons  of  the  pxeaeot  work  appeared, 
in  the  yean  1809  and  1811,  the  le-eatahluhment  of  order  in  Eu- 
rope, such  88  we  have  now  lived  to  aee,  waa  so  for  beyond  the 
bounds  of  probability,  that  the  most  sanguine  could  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  hope  for  sudh  an  event.  In  those  gloomy  days,  Uie  re- 
membrance of  happier  times,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
policy  of  Europe  rested,  was  not  perhaps  without  advantage ;  and 
that  to  preserve  this  was  the  author's  aim,  his  work  itself  will 
best  show.  He  would  venture  to  hope  that  he  has  not  alto- 
gether failed  in  attaining  this  ohject ;  and  accordinfijiy,  as  in  the 
first  instance  he  was  obliged  Lo  end  his  labours  with  the  over- 
tlirow  of  the  European  States-System,  so  now  he  is  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  subjoin  the  history  of  its  restoration.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  editions,  nut  only  was  every  thing,  contained  m  the 
two  former,  thoroughly  revised,  but  also,  owing  to  the  disclosure 
of  additional  sources  of  information,  certain  parts,  as  for  example, 
those  relating  to  the  British  East  India  ('om))any,  and  tlie  free 
states  of  South  America,  etc.,  were  completely  re-written.  In 
what  way  indeed  could  the  writer  earn  additional  praise,  placed 
as  he  is  in  a  situation  which  the  approbation  of  his  contemporaries 
has  conferred  upon  him,  than  by  endeavouring  to  perfect  his  work 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  His  earnest  request  therefore  is, 
that  it  may  be  received  in  the  same  sense  ^vhich  he  has  intended 
it  should  he,  namely,  as  a  History  of  the  European  States -System, 
founded  upon  one  great  principle,  that  is,  its  internal  freedom, 
(as  is  clearly  and  definitively  expressed  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  Introduction,)  and  consequently,  notwithstanding  all 
its  internal  variety,  as  one  intimate,  though  unconstrained  and 
connected  whole,  it  is  only  when  contemplated  in  this  light,  that  it 
can  be  properly  estimated.  He  makes  this  remark  with  particular 
reference  to  the  continuation,  and  last  period,  which  can  only  be 
appreciated,  when  read  and  examined  in  connexion  vrith  the 
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earlier  parts  of  the  work,  and  as  forming  a  continuation  of  them. 
The  author  had  already,  in  what  had  gone  before,  espieesed  his 
own  principles  and  sentiments  so  plainly,  that  no  other  mode  of 
treating  the  subject  could  have  been  expected.  He  believed  it  to 
be  the  most  correct  way  of  viewing  that  extraordinary  man,  who 
requires  to  be  so  often  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the  work^  and 
who.  In  iact,  now  belongs  to  general  history,  to  consider  him 
simply  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  euipluyed  for 
other  and  higher  purposes  than  his  own;  and  (or  this  reason 
alone  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  author,  when  speaking  of  him 
and  the  nation  wliich  suffered  itself  to  be  so  abused,  not  to  lose 
sight  of  that  becoming  and  dignified  tone  whit  li,  iiidependontly  of 
the  motive  assigned,  is  also  the  imperiouh  duty  of  an  historian. 

Of  the  third  edition,  with  the  continuation,  only  one  soli  i  n ) 
review  has  come  to  the  author's  knowledge.'  The  suggestions 
thPTo  made  with  respect  to  certain  points  in  hi^>  work,  liave  not 
}>«  (  n  (iisicij-ardf'd  :  two  or  three  others  are  tt  ti  general  nature,  and 
in  reply  to  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  some  explana. 
tion.  It  is  objected,  that  a  sutiicieut  degree  of  attention  has  not 
been  paid  to  the  *  domestic  life  of  the  people.'  The  expression 
here  used  is  somewhat  indefinite ;  it  includes  constitution,  laws, 
customs,  etc.  Now  in  writing  a  history  of  the  European  States- 
System,  these  subjects  could  only  so  far  come  under  consideration, 
as  they  exercised  an  influence  upon  it.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  pre- 
dsely  for  this  leason  that  the  author  has  inserted  occasional  sec- 
tions relating  to  Hbe  individual  states,  in  which  he  believes  he  has 
noticed  every  thing  that  was  absolutely  necessary,  without  de- 
scending into  particular  details.  He  is  fully  sensible  that  in  this 
case,  the  great  difficulty  consists  in  knowing  how  much  and  how 
little  to  say ;  but  still,  as  the  work  now  stands,  he  is  not  without 
hopes  of  having  succeeded  in  preserving  a  just  mean  between  the 
two.  He  must  lotcwe  the  reader  to  decide  whether  he  has  not 

*  In  the  Hbrmbs,  part  iv.  for  the  year  1819,  p.  259— 28&.— The  iact  of  the  aa- 
tlior**  watk  htviiig  bean  tniiilat«d  into  Um  wveiml  liiiKiiagM  of  Pvance,  Bollond, 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  the  United  Statas,  would  aeem  to  AmiUi  a  satisfactory  proof 
that  (he  principles  of  practical  politics  set  forth  by  him,  are  regarded  a«  rorrrrt  by 
thoae  nations.  Me  is  alao  taCmned  that  a  new  tiraoalation  is  in  progreea  in  England. 
[The  present  one.] 
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given  with  sufficient  cleameas  and  ptedaion,  as  far  indeed  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  so  in  a  Manual  like  tbe  present,  tbe  prevailing 
ideas  at  the  diffinrent  periods,  which  determined  the  character  of 
their  practical  policy ;  as  well  as  the  great  moral  causes  which 
co-operated  to  the  same  end.  He  was  as  little  obliged  to  write  a 
general  history  of  modem  times,  as  to  detail  that  of  particular 
states ;  on  tbe  contrary,  he  has  merely  fulfilled  tbe  engagement 
implied  in  the  title-page,  of  giving  what  he  calls  a  history  of  ibe 
European  States-System,  of  which  so  few  persons  seem  to  have 
formed  any  clear  and  adequate  notion. — Another  fault  which  the 
reviewer  finds  with  the  work,  respects  its  division.  Accordiiig  to 
his  view  of  the  subject,  it  should  have  been  divided  into  two 
periods  only,  that  is  to  say,  into  *  modern,  aud  very  recent,  his- 
tory,* the  latter  perind  ( Dmmencing  with  the  French  Revolution. 
In  reply  to  this  objc  c  tiun,  the  author  might  perhaps  rest  his 
justitie.ition  on  the  barr*  fnet,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence whether  he  divided  his  work,  as  he  has  done,  into  tliree,  or 
into  two  periods  ;  because  the  last  actually  does  commence  with 
the  very  point  of  time  suggested  by  tbe  Reviewer,  Hut  he  will- 
ingly confesses  that  the  proposed  alteration  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  his  plan,  and  the  particular  views  he  has  adopted.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  work  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  whole.  The  third  leading  period  is  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  second,  as  the  second  is  with  the  first.  To 
separate  the  most  modern  time  from  that  which  is  less  so,  appears 
much  too  premature ;  such  a  distinction  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  tbe  writers  of  tbe  twentieth  century,  but  would  be  just  as  im* 
proper  in  those  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth,  as  it  would 
be  to  commence  the  history  of  modem  times  with  the  Reformation. 
A  third  objection  still  remains  to  be  considered,  which  is,  that  tbe 
last  period  has  not  been  executed  with  tbe  same  degree  of  success 
as  the  two  first.  Upon  this  point,  however,  it  certainly  does  not 
become  the  author  to  express  any  opinion ;  he  can  only  observe, 
that  he  has  anticipated  the  probability  of  such  an  objection  being 
made.  That  it  is  impossiUe  to  write  the  history  of  one*8  own 
time^  as  satisiactorily  as  that  of  the  past,  the  author  has  most 
sensibly  felt  during  the  course  of  his  labours ;  for  what  reader 
does  not  bring  to  the  perusal  his  own  views,  his  own  opinions, 
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his  own  feelings  ?  and  what  writer  can  expect  to  satisfy  them  all? 
The  author,  therefore^  muBt  rest  contented  with  having  exhibited 
the  events  which  came  under  review,  according  to  the  political 
principles  which  he  regards  as  immutable,  and  which  predominate 
from  the  first  to  the  last  page  of  his  work.  This,  in  &ct,  is  the 
impartiality  he  has  endeavoured  to  attain,  and  no  other. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition,  nothing  has  been  overlooked, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  continuation,  might  give  it  that  degree 
of  correctness,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  impresaion,  as  the  deter> 
mination  of  the  several  dates,  which  legitimate  criticism  can  pos- 
sibly require.  Both  indeed  have  been  submitted  to  the  most 
scrupulous  revision.  The  author  considered  it  to  be  so  much  the 
more  incumbent  on  him,  because,  as  he  is  now  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  iv^^e,  the  present  edition  is,  in  all  probability,  the  last 
that  will  ever  proceed  from  his  hands. 

Let  him  then  express  a  hope,  that  the  dearly  bought  ex|>erience 
of  recent  times  mav  not  be  without  its  use  for  the  future !  Mav 
no  possessor  of  arbitrary  power  again  seek  to  fetter  the  lil)erti«'s  of 
Kiiro})(  '  May  the  nations  show  themselves  worthy  of  recovered 
fr<  (  (lorn  ;  Rud  their  rulers  not  be  surprised  when  they  see  that  its 
enjoyment  is  not  altogether  free  from  abuse ! 

(iulTINGEN, 

April  10,  md  and  1822,  and  Feb,  5, 1830. 
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£UBOP£  AND  ITS  COLONIES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I.  Bibliography  of  aooroeB  aad  aotlioritiet. 

De  Maktens,  Guide  Diplomatique^  ou  Repertoire  des  principaux 
Loiif  des  Traith^  et  autres  Actes  publics  Jusqit*  a  la  Jin  fht  l*^'""  circle; 
k  Berlin,  ISOl,  torn.  i.  n.  t  a  catalogue  rui.soniK'  of  pubiic  cloeumeiita, 
with  niiereucea  to  tiie  cuUectiou^  in  which  th^'  uiay  be  ibunU.  Thej^c 
two  Tolnmes  form  the  first  tvro  p«rtB  of  the  Qmn  DgdonuUique;  and 
are  indispensable  to  the  historian. 

II.  Collections  of  sources  and  ftuthoritic?. 

A.  State  Papers.  A  critical  notice  of  tiiesc  collections  i&  given  iu 
De  Martens,  IHseourt  sur  Ui  Beeiuib  de$  TrttUfSf  prefixed  to  SuppU' 
meni  au  Reeueil  da  TraHi$,  vol.  i.  The  moat  important  geoeral  col- 
lections, necessary  to  be  mentioned  here,  are — 

Recueil  des  Traith  de  Pair,  dc  Trere^  de  N^attralite,  d'Alliancey 
de  Commerce^  ctc.^  drpuls  la  naissance  de  J.  C,  Jusqu'  a  present  j 
Amsterdam  et  i  la  Haye,  1700,  torn.  i.^v.,  fol ;  oommonlj  called  the 
collection  of  Moetjknb»  the  name  of  one  of  the  IxxdEsellera  who  under- 
took it. 

Corps  Univrrsd  Diplomatique  dc  Droit  des  Gens,  contcnant  un  lie- 
cueil  des  Traitts  d'AUiancef  de  Pait;  dc  Tn'rr,  dc  Cummerce,  etc.,  de- 
puis  le  rhgne  de  FEmpermr  Ckartemnf/m  j>is(pC  a  prUenit  par  J.  i>tr 
MoKT,  a  Amsterdam  et  k  la  Haye,  1726 — 1731.  8  vols.  fol.  This  is 
the  principal  t-ollectinn.  It  contaiTis  the  state  paprrs  from  800 — 1731. 
Those  for  the  last  three  centuries,  from  1501,  begin  with  the  fourth 
volume.  SuppUmens  au  Corps  universe!  DipkmaHque^  par  M«  Itous- 
aiT,  k  Amsterdam,  torn*  Lf— t.,  1789,  was  afterwards  published  as  a 
supplement  and  continuation  of  tlils  collection ;  so  that  the  whole  work 
consists  of  thirteen  volumes.  The  first  three  volumes  of  this  supple- 
ment are  composed  of  state  papers  previous  to  the  year  800,  of  matter 
strictly  sapplementary,  and  of  a  continnation  to  1738.  Tlie  last  two 
volumes  contain,  Le  Chemonial  PaHUqme  dee  Comre  de  PEttrepe;  with 
the  documents  connected  with  it. 

A  convenient  s^'lcftion  for  common  use  was  published  by  Schmauss, 
Corpus  Juris  GtriUtuni  Acadenucum,  Lips.  1730, 2  vols.  4to.  This  col- 
lection comprises  the  period  &om  1I0O--178O. 
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The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  eontinnntion  of  tlieao  rollfof ions : 
Ferd.  Aug.  Wilii.  Wf.nkh  Codex  Juris  Gentium  receniisstmi,  c  (abn- 
lariorum  examplariumque  fide  dignorum  monumetUis  composUus ;  Lip- 
am,  ton.  I.,  1781 ;  tom.  n.,  1788 ;  torn,  m.,  1795,  8vo.  This  includea 
the  period  from  1735—1772. 

A  collection  of  those  of  etiU  more  recent  date  has  been  compiled  bj 
Von  Martens. 

SecueU  dei  prmeipaux  Traith  d^AJUkauey  de  Penae,  de  Trgve,  de 
NtutraUti,  de  Commerce,  etc.,  amdm  par  les  Puissancvn  de  f Europe, 
tant  entre  eUes  qiCavec  les  l^issances^  rt  les  Etats  dans  dautrcs  parties 
du  Monde,  depuis  1761  jusqu*  a  present,  par  M.  de  Maktkns,  a  Got- 
tingue,  1791 — 1802,  7  vols.  8vo.  SeconUe  edition  revue  et  augmcntec, 
1818.   (Tfaia  at  present  has  only  proceeded  as  far  as  vol  l — iv.) 

This  ooileetioii  reaches  from  1761  to  the  peace  of  Luneville^  1801. 
Ther*^  hfi^  since  nppcareds 

Supplement  au  lieeueii det prmctpaux  Traitts  depuis  17Gl,jifsfpt'  a 
present,  priekU  de  Traitfs  mt  18"*  siicle  antfrieurs  a  cette  (Ipoque,  et 
qui  ne  ee  trouoeni  pae  dam  U  Corps  univcrsel  Diplomatique  de  M,  Du- 
mont  et  Rousset  ct  atUres  Recueils  gcncraux  de  Traitts,  par.  M.  pb 
Martens,  vol.  i.  ii.,  8vo,  k  Gottingue,  1802;  vol.  iii.  iv.  and  last, 
lb08.  Be^^ide  the  supplements  the  collection  was  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1807.  There  again  Mowed  in  addition  to  thja,  toL  v., 
1808—1814,  April,  inclusive,  1817  ;  t61.  Ti.,  to  the  end  of  1816 ;  vol. 
Tii.,  180S — 1818  inclusive,  witli  copioi;-'  inrTrycs;  vol.  vni.,  181H,  1819 
iiiclu.'ivo.  The  four  last  pirts  also  uniicr  the  title  of  Nbuveau  liecueil 
des  pruieipaux  Traitcs  d  Alliance,  etc.y  a  Gottingue,  1817 — 1820,  vol. 
I— IT.,  8m 

B.  Jlf«moiVs.  The  aooounts  given  by  statesmen  and  generals  them- 
selvef,  of  tlie  transactions  in  which  they  took  n  part,  unquestionably 
form  one  of  the  most  important  sources ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  essential 
advantages  of  modern  history  to  be  particularly  rich  in  them.  We  owe 
the  great  nnmber  we  possess,  to  the  fitthion  wtdch  iirevaited  in  oertaan 
periods  for  <^urtier8  to  write  memoirs  of  their  life  and  times  ;  particu- 
larly in  Franco,  where  T^iiiLirri-:  nr.  Co^fTN'Ks  set  the  Hr-t  example,  and 
.stands  at  the  head  of  the  series,  llis  Memoires  reach  from  1464 — 1498. 
They  reveal  the  secret  causes  of  event8»  and  tmfold  the  nature  of  their 
connexion,  and  conse<piently  offer  the  best  school  for  the  formation  of 
statesmen.  Tlie  critical  in(pnrer,  however,  must  never  forget,  that 
their  authors  always  brought  to  tlic  work  their  own  prejudices,  often 
their  own  passions ;  and  not  unfrequently  were  bewildered  themselves. 
The  duef  collections  are^ 

CoUecfirm  UniveneUe  dee  Mcmoircs  particuUere  rdai^e  a  Vhistoire  de 
France;  k  Londrc??,  et  «c  trouvc  a  Paris,  vol.  i. — lxv.,  1785 — 1791  ; 
with  a  continuation,  vol.  Lxvi. — lxx.,  Paris,  1806*  This  only  comes 
down  to  the  end  of  tlio  sixteenth  century. 

AUgemdne  Sammlung  h  istoHeeher  Memoin  wm  12  JakrhwedeH  hk 
auf  die  neiiesfen  ZSeiten,  durch  mekrere  Verfasser  Ubersetzt,  mit  den 
nothigen  Anmerhungen  iind  jedesmal  mit  einer  Universel-historischcny 
Uebersicht  versehcn  von  Fr.  Schiller.  I.  Abth.  B.  1 — 4.  II.  Abth. 
B.  1 — 26.  Jena,  1790 — 1806.  This  contains  a  selection  of  the  more 
important  memoirs,  down  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans*  regency. 
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IIL  VV  orks  Oil  the  general  liistory  of  IMtxlern  Euroj>e. 

J.  J.  ScHMAUBS,  EinieUunff  zu  der  StaaitwisBemchafi,  I.  XL  Theil, 
Leipadg,  1741  ond  1747.  The  first  part  contains  The  History  of  the 
Balance  of  Power  in  Europe,  or  the  State  Affairs  of  AY(  stern  Europe, 
from  — 1740.  The  f»econ(l.  An  Account  of  the  Treaties  con- 
cluded between  the  Northern  Powers^  Denmark,  Sweden,  Kussia,  and 
PitimiA.  This  work  Is  executed  in  a  careftil  and  methodicfll  numner, 
and  will  nl\va3--<      fiinii  l  useful. 

Droit  Puhlir  <li  f  J'.nrapr,  fnnfJ'-  sjfr  Irs  Traith  ;  jyr'ralt-  dr  Pn'n- 
cipes  lies  y^vgoiiafiotis  pour  scrrir  d  Jnfrotiurtinu,  par  M.  l'Abbe  de 
MabLY  ;  nouvelie  tdition  continuie Ju^pi  a  la  1  ^auc  de  1 763  }  avec  des  lie" 
marguu  hatmquet^  politiqua^  et  crUiques^  par  If.  BOU80ET;  k  Amster- 
dam et  Leipsic,  1773,  3  vols.  8vo.  From  the  asaertioDB  of  Mably,  and 
tli»^  re  futations  of  Rou.s'Ct,  a  tnlcrnMy  correct  account  may  l  o  'jntlicrfd 
ot  the  views  of  the  Frencli  and  uf  their  opponents,  with  regai'd  to  the 
practical  politics  of  Europe  at  that  period. 

Tttbleau  de$  BhoUOioiu  de  f  Europe,  par  M.  C.  W.  KocB,  1790. 
Nouvelie  edition  corrigee  ct  augmcntcey  3  vols.  Paris,  1813.  Of  the 
three  volumes,  vol,  i.  extends  to  I  f^rv):  vol.  n.  to  1713;  vol.  iii.  to 
1800.  Attached  to  it  are,  TtUfles gcucaiogu/ues  des  Maisons  Souveraines 
de  r Europe.  A  usefiil  work,  written  with  much  care,  and  with  ju* 
dicious  criticisma  npon  the  authorities  mode  use  of,  as  indeed  may  be 
awd  of  all  the  writinp-s  of  this  (lijiloiimtic  historian,' 

Tableau  des  Relations  exthicurs  dcs  Pitissanrrs  de  VEurope,  iant 
cntrc  tiles  qu'  avec  dautres  Etats  dans  les  diverses  parties  du  Globe^ 
par  Qt.  Fa.  dk  Mabtkns^  k  Berlin,  1801.  This  work  forms  the  third 
part  of  the  Cours  Diplomaiigue  f  and  ispartieularly  valuable  on  ooootmt 
of  t!i"  attention  it  bo^tfw*  on  oommcrcc  ntvl  iho  colonies. 

Iliitoire  gtncrale  ct  raisonuie  de  la  diplomatic  Fran^aise,  dermis  la 
fondation  de  la  Monarchic  jusgu*  d  la  fin  du  regne  de  Loms  A'  J  Y.,  par 
M.  DS  Flassak,  k  Paris,  1809  ;  2nd  edition,  1811,  7  toIs.  8m  A 
histoij  of  French  diplomacy  is  not  much  less  than  a  history  of  the 
European  political  system.  The  use  of  the  most  important  diplomatic 
authorities,  the  fidelity  and  preciseness  of  the  accounts,  and  a  rare  im- 
partiality of  judgment,  give  to  this  work  a  classic  value.  Part  of 
modern  history  is  found  in  the  first  volume. 

Grundriss  ciner  Geschichte  drr  iiierkwiirdigsten  U'clthaudd  nniercr 
Zeit  in  einem  erzdhlenden  Vortrdfjr  von  Joii.  G.  Buscri,  tliird  fNlition, 
1796,  begicming  with  1440,  and  extending,  in  the  latest  edition,  to 
1795.  This  is  not  a  regular  historical  narration,  bnt  is  useful  to  be- 
ginners, by  making  thm  acquainted  with  the  materials  of  modem 
history. 

Geschichte  der  drei  letzten  Jahrhunderte  von  JoH.  Gottfr.  Eicii- 
HOKN,  Gdttingen,  6  Th.  8vo,  third  edition,  1817.  The  lirst  volume, 
wliich  gires  a  Tiew  of  general  history,  comes  under  this  head }  and  the 

last  two,  as  oontainin^x  a  history  of  the  colonies. 

Tableau  des  lu  volutions  du  Sgsteme  Politiqufi  de  V Europe;  drpnis 
la  Jin  du  qvinzieme  siecle,  par  M.  Ancillon,  h  Berlin,  vol.  i.  ii.,  1803  j 

'  [A  catchpenny  translation  of  Korn's  Sfuich  of  tlie  Tterafiithna  of  Europe 
has  been  published  in  Cos.stable's  Misceiiani/,  wanting  nil  its  essential  siid- 
vantage^  and  with  a  pcefiwe  containing  one  or  two  palpable  fiilsehoods.  Ta.] 
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vol.  111.  IV.,  1805.    This  is  a  valuable  work,  the  completion  of  which 
much  desired.   The  fourth  volume  comes  down  to  the  peace  of 

Utrecht. 

Of  compendiums,  Achbnwall*8  Entwwf  dsr  allffememen  EurO' 
pdischen  S/aaUhandei  des  11  im  und  \^ten  JahrhumUrtSj  Gotting. 
17o6,  and  frequently  reprinted,  merits  al!  the  roputatioii  it  eigoys.  It 
comprises,  however,  only  thi^  {>erio<l  trom  1600  to  1748. 

Grutidriss  einer  dij}lomatutchen  Geschiclite  der  Europaischen  StacUS' 
handel  und  Friedenneklune,  tdt  dan  Ende  det  ISten  Jakrhtmdertt 
bis  zwn  Frieden  von  Amiens,  Zum  Gebrauch  academitcher  Vor- 
lemngen  von  G.  Fb.  tom  MartbnS)  Berlin,  1807. 
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1.  The  history  of  the  Political  System  of  Europe  must 
not  bo  confounded  with  the  iiistory  of  the  separate  states  of 
which  it  is  composed.  It  is  ratlier  a  history  of  their  mutual 
relations,  and  more  espfciully  those  of  the  liiirhrr  |)()^v(  i  <, 
.^o  tar  ns  they  can  be  dednt^pd  from  the  pecuhar  nature  of 
the  separate  states,  the  character  of  the  rulers,  aiul  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  of  the  times.  But  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  interchange  of  these  relations,  nm]  therefore  an  t  ssen- 
tial  property  of  this  states-system,  is  its  internal  fnrdom  ; 
that  is,  the  stability  and  mutual  independence  of  us  mem- 
bers. To  set  forth  how  this  was  formed,  endangered,  and 
pr(  served,  is  therefore  the  great  object  of  the  historian, 
"^riiis,  however,  can  only  be;  done  by  a  detail  of  the  whole 
series  of  internal  relations,  and  the  causes  which  produced 
them. 

2.  The  history  of  this  states-system,  comprising  the  last 
three  centuries,  forms  an  imj^ortant  part  of  modern  history, 
as  distinguished  from  ancient  and  that  of  the  nnddle  ages. 
For,  notwithstanding  there  is  no  striking  event  here  to  form 
a  strict  boundary  line,  us  there  is  between  ancient  history 
and  that  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  the  concurrence  of  several 
great  events  prepared  a  change  sufficient  to  justify  this 
division. 

These  events  arc ;  1.  The  conqut;st  of  (Jon.staiitinople,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe,  1 453 :  2.  The  discovery  of 
America  bj  Christopher  Coluinbus,  1492 :  8.  The  discovery  of  the  new 
pas.9age  to  tlie  Ea-^^t  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  made  by  Vasco 
de  Garna,  1497  ;  and  the  effects  of  these  two  discoveries  in  chnnfrin*; 
the  great  commercial  routes :  4.  The  changes  in  the  art  of  war  in  cod- 
sequenoe  of  the  invention  and  oae  of  gunpowder.— To  show  the  effects 
which  these  circumstances  had  upon  the  politics  of  Earope»  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  following  work. 

3.  Europe  acquired,  during  this  period,  an  importance 
in  universal  history  such  as  it  had  never  before  possessed. 
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Neither  Afi'ica  nor  America  contained  any  state  of  general 
importance  previous  to  the  independence  of  the  Colonies  ; 
and  of  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  Asia,  tliat  of  Persia 
under  the  Sophis,  India  under  the  Moguls,  and  China,  the 
latter  ulone  continued  to  exists  and  that  only  under  a 
ibroiG:;n  dynasty. 

The  Persian  (  luj  ire  of  the  Sopliis  was  founded  by  Tshmael  Sophi 
about  1500  ;  attained  its  greatest  power  under  Shah  Abbas,  lo85 — 1628 ; 
was  overthrown  bpr  the  Afghans,  1722  j  and,  on  the  murder  of  the  suc- 
ceeding tyrant^  l^aaU  Ghui  or  Nadir  Shah,  1747>  fell  into  anarchy. — 
The  Mogul  empire  in  India  was  established  by  the  Sultan  Babour,  a 
descendant  of  Timour,  about  152G.  It  gradually  acquired  the  countries 
of  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  and  the  peninsula ;  and  attained  the  height 
of  its  power  firom  the  reign  of  Acbar  the  €^reat»  1556 — 1605,  to  the 
death  of  Aureng  Zebe,  t  1707,  after  which  it  fell  to  pieces,  and  was  al- 
most  entirely  annihilated  by  the  conquest  of  Nadir  Shah,  1739,  and  the 
policy  of  the  Europeans. — Tlie  revolution  in  China  by  the  con(j[ueat  of 
the  ^laatchew  Tartars,  whose  domiuion  still  continues,  took  place 
in  1644. 

4.  In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  most  of  the  old  states 
still  continued  to  exist ;  and  the  Europeans  besides,  during 
this  period,  founded  extensive  colonies  on  the  other  con- 
tinents, where  with  their  dominion  they  introduced  their 
religion  and  civilization.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the 
efforts  of  the  parent  fatatcs  to  preserve  a  strict  authority 
over  these  establishments,  some  have  already  grown  to  in- 
dependence, and  others  appear  to  be  fast  ripening  towards 
it  The  history  of  these  colonies  is  of  itself  an  essential  part 
of  the  histoiy  of  the  European  system,  and  is  becomiDg  still 
more  so  by  the  vast  and  constantly  increasing  influence 
which  they  have  had,  not  onhr  on  the  general  commerce, 
but  on  the  practical  politics  of  the  leading  states  of  Europe. 
The  historian,  therefore,  has  to  set  forth,  not  merely  the 
history  of  these  several  establishments,  but  must  explain 
their  various  influences  upon  Europe. 

5,  Though  the  ancient  states  ot  Europe  still  continued, 
closer,  more  numerous,  and  more  varied  relations  were 
formed  amongst  them  than  had  hitherto  existed ;  and  by 
these  the  states  of  Europe  became,  as  it  were,  one  great 
Political  States-system,  whose  vicissitudes  may  be  moulded 
into  one  general  histoiy. 

These  rdations  were  brought  about  by  the  progreaa  of  dviliaation, 
necessarily  increaaea  the  points  of  contact  between  ndghbooring 
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states ;  stil!  they  presuppose  certain  j^onoral  points  in  whicli  the  ri)m- 
mon  interest  was  concerned.  Ot"  this  nature  were  :  a.  the  Italian  wars  ; 
b.  the  afikira  of  religion  after  the  Reformation  ;  c,  the  necessity  of  up- 
pomng  the  advances  of  the  Turiu ;  d.  the  commerce  of  the  colonies, 
which  was  constantly  increasing  in  value,  and  the  commercial  interests 
to  which  it  gave  rise. — As  to  all  this  there  remains  to  be  added,  r.  the 
facility  of  communication  which  printing  and  the  establishment  oi  posts 
afford,  the  Christian  notions  of  Europe  became^  in  a  manner,  moraUj 
united  into  one  community,  wluch  was  <Hil7  politicallj  divided. 

6.  The  European  politictil  system,  notwithstjiutling  its 
internal  variety,  was,  till  within  theso  few  years,  a  system 
of  predominant  monarchips;  wliore  ropublics,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Uiiitf'd  Nt'ilif  rkinds,  which  alone  attained  to 
any  great  degree  ol"  power,  were  merely  tolerated.  This 
predominance  of  monarchies  had  a  con^idend)le  influpiiee 
on  general  politics.  It  was  tiiis,  in  the  first  place,  that  kept 
back  the  people  from  taking  a  more  active  part  in  public 
affairs.  l^owerl'ul  popular  parties,  and  the  disorders  to 
wluch  they  t^ave  rise,  such  as  are  met  with  in  the  great 
republics  of  antiquity,  would  have  been  wholly  unknown, 
if  religious  dissensions  had  not  produced  effects  which  near- 
ly resend^led  them.  A  second  consequence  of  this  pre- 
dominance was,  that  the  management  of  ]>ublic  ailaus  be- 
came more  and  more  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  princes 
and  their  ministers,  and  thus  led  to  that  cabinet  policy 
which  particularly  characterizes  the  European  states-system. 

7.  Notwithstanding  this  uniformity,  which  renders  mo- 
dem history  so  unlike  the  ancient,  it  yet  displays  all  the 
variety  of  which  it  is  susceptihle.  Eyeiy  form  of  mon- 
archical government — hereditaiy  and  elective,  unlimited, 
constitutional,  and  so  on,  till  the  kingly  authority  dwindles 
to  a  mere  shadow — existed  in  Europe.  Again,  in  its  few 
republics^  what  a  wide  difference  between  the  severe  aristo 
cracy  of  Venice,  and  the  pure  democracy  of  the  shepherd- 
cantons  I  It  is  undoubtedly  to  this  practical  vai-iety  that 
Europe  is  chiefly  indebted  for  her  enlightened  and  enlarged 
views  in  general  politics ;  to  which  must  be  attributed  not 
only  her  superior  policy,  but,  in  a  great  measure,  her  rapid 
advancement  in  civilization. 

8.  The  European  states-system  also  acquired  firmer  sta- 
bility, from  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  having  its  centre 
composed  of  a  state,  the  form  of  which,  imperfect  as  it  was 
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in  itself,  was  nevertlieless  of  iho  n^rrntost  advantage  to  the 
whole  system.  This  was  the  Gerniim  pmpire.  Without 
such  a  central  state,  important  to  all,  but  dangerous  to  none, 
this  system  could  scarcely  liave  {xrown  up  as  it  has.  En- 
lightened policy  soon  pereeivetl,  tliat  on  the  preservation  of 
this  empire,  the  welfare  of  the  existing  order  of  things  in 
Europe  mainly  depended. 

9.  The  principles  which  held  this  system  together,  and 
guaranteed  the  security  and  independence  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  were  of  various  kinds.  A  just  and  per- 
fect condition  among  the  several  states,  such  as  might  be 
projected  in  theory,  was  certainly,  at  all  times,  far  from  be- 
ing established.  Still,  however,  a  law  of  nations,  one  of 
the  fruits  of  advancing  civili/.ation,  became  gradually  de- 
veloped, resting  not  merely  upon  express  treaties,  but  upon 
general  tacit  convention.  This  enjoined  the  observance  of 
certain  usages  in  peace,  but  more  particularly  in  war ;  and 
though  its  maxims  were  often  violated,  its  influence  was 
eminently  beneficial.  Even  the  strict^  and  sometimes  ex- 
cesfliTe  ceremonial  mutually  ohserved  by  the  states  towards 
one  another,  will  appear  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, if  considered  as  a  mutual  acknowledgment  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  states  often  the  most  unlike  in 
power  and  constitution.^ 

10.  The  first  and  most  important  fruit  of  this  law  of  na- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  the  chief  support  of  the  whole 
system,  was  the  sacredness  of  a  recognised  legitimate  pos- 
session, without  which  no  such  eysltem  could  exist.  Its 
preservation  was  secured  by  most  of  the  governments  being 
nereditaiy.  It  was  by  the  illegal  division  of  an  elective 
monarchy  that  this  principle  was  virtually  destroyed.  The 
previous  usurpations  of  individuals  had  only  tended  to  con- 
firm it 

'  Sam.  Pufpbndorp,  Jos  NntursD  ct  Gentium.   Lngd.  1672> 

BorRLAMAQUi,  Dmit  rlf  la  Nature  et  ties  Gens.  1766. 

Dk  Yattkl,  Le  Droit  des  (icns.  f)u  Principes  de  la  Loi  NaturcUc  anpli- 
qnte  k  1ft  conduitc  ct  aux  afiaircs  lU  s  Nations  et  des  Souverains.  Lond.  1 758^ 
4to.  i^Billc,  1777.  3  vols.  8vo.  This  work  has  obtained  the  hi^est  author- 
ity ainonff  practical  stat^men. 

Precis  m  Droit  des  Oetit  fond^  but  les  Tnut£t  et  rUaage.  par  M.  db  Mab- 
TENS,  troisiimc  edition,  rcvut-  ft  aiig^ment^e.  h.  Gottingue,  1821.  The  last 
literary  labour  of  the  authori  who  has  done  so  much  for  political  science. 

Grundriss  eines  Srstems  des  Europttiacben  Volkcneeht  von  Fs.  Saal- 
IBLO.  Gdttingen,  Im 
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In  tliis  rcspoct  tlio  influence  of  the  German  body  politic  was  highly 
bc'iielicial,  by  the  exampir  it  afforded  of  the  coutitiuauce  of  small  States, 
and  even  cities,  by  the  liidc  of  large  ones. 

11.  Another  importaiit  support  of  this  system  was  tlie 
adoption  and  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  a  balance  of 
power ;  that  is,  the  attention  paid  ny  the  different  states  to 
the  preservation  of  their  mutual  independence,  by  prevent- 
ing any  particular  one  from  rising  to  such  a  decree  of  power 
as  should  seem  inconsistent  with  the  general  liberty.  This 
explanation  will  show  the  great  vahic  of  this  principle. 
What  is  necessary  to  its  preservation,  has  at  all  times  been 
a  question  for  the  highest  political  wisdom  ;  (and  this  ques- 
tion has  necessarily  been  ever  varying ;)  nothing,  however, 
but  the  most  short-sio;ht('(i  ])olicy  woiikl  ever  seek  for  its 
final  settlement  by  an  equal  division  of  the  })hysic'al  force  of 
the  (litlerent  stntes.  The  maintenance  of  tliis  j)rincipl(;  led 
to  the  followmp:  consequences :  to  a  vigilant  attention  of 
the  states  to  the  atiairs  of  each  other  ;  and  to  a  multitude 
of  new  and  various  relations  between  them,  bv  means  of 
aUiances  and  counter-alliances,  (\sj)('cially  amonjj,-  the  more 
distant  ones.  h.  It  gave  a  greater  importance  in  the  po- 
litieal  system  to  states  of  the  second  and  third  order,  r. 
It  promoted  a  e;eneral  feeling  of  respect  for  independence. 

'    and  a  system  oi  politics  ot"  a  higher  order  than  that  arising 
from  individual  gratihcation. 

The  idea  of  a  political  ba]an<  c  of  ]>owc  i  has  always  existed,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  every  ^y^tem  df  fn c  civilizod  states,^ — e.  ^.  in  Greece 
ami  Italy, — for  it  e.-^scutially  bekiiifrs  to  nil  such  systems.  It  is  a  na- 
tural fi  uit  of  the  advance  of  pohtical  .scient  e  ;  and  the  neglect  of  it  leads 
to  the  annlhilatioti  or  subjugatioii  of  the  weaker  powers.  As  it  may  be 
both  ahuscd  and  destroyed,  it  cannot  afford  ftrfcut  security;  but  it 
gives  the  greatest  that  it  is  possible  to  obtaio. 

12.  The  European  political  system  found  a  third  support 
in  the  establishment  of  maritime  states,  which,  more  than 
all  others,  have  contributed  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power. 
The  rise  of  maritime  states,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  their 
influence  in  the  political  iMilance  of  £urope,  prevented  land 
forces  from  alone  deciding  every  thing,  which,  as  they  de* 
pend  almost  entirely  upon  the  number  of  men  which  can 
be  got  together,  are  always  most  easily  formed. 

13.  In  a  system  of  states  most  of  which  were  hereditary, 
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the  family  connexions  of  the  ruling  houses  obtained  an  im- 
portance which  might  increase  or  aiminlsh,  but  could  never 
wholly  cease.  The  principle  orcncmlly  adopted,  that  princes 
could  many  none  but  the  daughters  of  princes,  became  a 
security  against  the  evils  to  which  marriages  with  subjects 
always  lead.  The  dangers,  equally  great,  which  follow  the 
connexion  of  many  powerful  nilinof  ftimilies,  Europe  hap- 
pily escaped  from  by  the  forf  unatL'  circunistanee,  that  Ger- 
many contained  many  little  pnncipaUties,  which  furnished 
queens  to  most  of  the  European  states.  Thus  there  grew 
11})  a  relationship  between  most  of  the  niling  houses,  which 
was  neither  so  near  as  to  exercise  a  direct  control! incr  in- 
fluence on  politics,  nor  yet  so  distant  but  that  its  natural 
force  was  telt,  and  it  proved  un  important  bond  of  union 
when  all  other  ties  seemed  nearly  dissolved. 

14.  The  constitutions  of  must  of  the  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  those  of  Gennan  origin,  were  not 
founded  upon  written  documents,  but  had  grown  up  out 
of  the  feudal  system  ;  though  perliaps  in  some  of  them  a 
few  fundamental  laws  existed.  They  could  not  therefore 
well  fail  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  one  another  in  their  prin- 
cipal leatures.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  the  mon- 
archs  were  every  wliere  surrounded  by  a  nuhility,  sub- 
divided into  a  higher  and  lower  noblesse,  who  liaJ  liitherto 
yielded  little  more  obedience  to  their  sovereigns  than  tem- 
porary circumstances  or  personal  relations  dt  lu mded.  The 
clerg)^  also  had  as  generally  obtained  an  important  influence 
in  ail  aliairs  of  state.  These  two  bodies  composed  the 
higher  or  privileged  class :  they  enjoyed  great  immunities 
in  exemption  from  taxes,  and  occupied  the  first  seats  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  nation.  Besides  these,  another  order, 
wholly  foreign  to  the  strict  feudal  system,  had  gradually 
been  formed,  a  fruit  of  the  institutions  of  free  cities  and 
boroughs  which  had  grown  up  by  commerce :  we  mean 
citizens,  or  freemen.  The  representatives  of  this  order  were 
likewise  summoned  to  the  national  assemblies,  in  order  to 
grant  taxes,  of  which  it  had  to  bear  the  chief  burden.  The 
great  mass  of  the  peasantry  still  remained  more  or  less  un- 
der the  yoke  of  bondage,  as  villains  or  serfs ;  but  however 
modified  their  servitude,  they  were  entirely  destitute  of  all 
political  rights.    In  the  situation  in  which  these  two  latter 
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classes  stood  towards  tlio  two  first,  there  seems  to  have  Iain 
the  elements  of  revolutions,  which  would  necessarily  take 
place,  either  suddenly  or  by  degrees ;  for,  unfortunately,  in 
none  of  the  continental  states  did  the  existing  assembly  form 
itself  into  a  well-organized  representation  of  the  nation,  by 
which  alone  the  government  could  have  acquired  an  inter* 
nal  stability,  and  which  would  alike  have  protected  it  from 
anarchy  and  despotism. 

15.  At  first,  therefore,  the  royal  authority  in  these  king- 
doms was  every  where  much  limited.  Without  the  aid  of 
the  nobility  no  important  war  could  be  carried  on ;  without 
the  consent  of  the  cities  no  taxes  could  be  levied.  Without 
standing  armios,  (a  small  be<:!^inning  excepted,)  without  po- 
litical economy,  (tor  no  art  was  known  but  that  of  cretting 
money.)  tlicrc  existed,  in  reality,  at  this  time  no  power,  in 
the  present  acceptation  of  the  word.  The  royal  niitfioritv, 
however,  was  almost  every  where  increasing:  Iri'linand 
the  Catholic,  Louis  XL,  and  Henry  VIL,  laid  the  found- 
ation of  it,  which  they  well  understood  how  to  do;  and 
their  successors,  Philip  11.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  others,  en- 
larged it  till  it  became  absolute,  without  dreaming  that  they 
were  thereby  preparing  its  overthrow. 

16.  The  history  of  modern  Europe  is  divided  into  three 
periofls,  ot  which  the  first  two  occupy  nearly  an  equal  space 
of  time:  we  stand,  as  it  were,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
till  i  ll.  The  first  extends  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  1492 — 1661.  The 
second,  from  1()()1  to  the  death  of  Frederic  the  Great  and 
the  commencement  of  the  political  changes  in  luirope, 
1661 — 1786.  The  third,  frmu  the  latter  period  to  the  pre- 
sent times.  The  principle  upon  which  this  division  has 
been  made,  is  the  different  form  which  practical  politics  as- 
sumed in  each  ptM'iod  ;  and  from  the  various  ciiaracters  of 
these  the  first  may  be  called  the  mlitkal-rcUgiom ;  the 
second,  the  mcrcantile-miUtary ;  ana  the  third,  the  politkal- 
I'cvolutiouary  and  constitutional.  The  first  was  the  period 
of  the  rise ;  the  second,  that  of  the  establishment ;  and  the 
last,  that  of  the  dissolution  of  the  balance  of  power. 

17.  The  course  of  afiairs  requires,  that  in  the  two  first, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  period,  the  history  of  the 
Northern  European  system  should  be  separated  from  that 
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of  the  Southern.  The  former  of  tliesc  comprises  Russia, 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Denmark ;  the  latter,  the  remaining 
states.  The  Prussian  monarch)',  forming,  since  its  aggran- 
dizement, the  connecting  link  of  the  two  systems,  belongs 
to  both.  Even  earlier,  on  particular  occasions,  the  North 
may  be  found  taking  an  active  share  in  the  affairs  of  the 
South ;  but  previous  to  the  division  of  Poland  this  was  al- 
ways of  a  transitory  nature.  SuW  the  constant  influence 
whicli  the  two  systems  had  upon  one  another  must  not  be 
overlooked. 
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From  the  end  of  the  Fi/lccnih  Ccnfmy  to  (he  time  of 
Louis  XIV.    1492— laoi. 


PART  THE  FlKbT, 

HISTORY  OF  TU£  SOUTHERN  EUROPEAN  STATES  SYSTEM. 

1.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  period  is  determined 

by  the  Reformation  which  broke  out  at  its  commencement. 
For  as  the  religious  interests  which  thus  arose  acquired  the 
prevailing  influence  in  politics,  the  disputes  and  parties  of 
the  former  became  identical  with  those  of  the  latter.  This 
union  doubtless  varied  in  strength  at  various  times,  but  still 
to  it  must  be  referred  the  spirit  and  direction  of  the  age. 

2.  Although  the  Soutliern  political  system  embraces  all 
the  states  of  the  south  of  Europe,  yet  Spain,  France,  Eng- 
land, Austria,  the  Genuan  empire,  the  Papal  and  Turkish 
powers,  must  be  mnsidercd  its  most  important  members. 
By  them  its  political  relations  were  cletcrumiGd  ;  and  they, 
in  compiirison  witli  the  passiveness  of  tlie  otliere,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  active  limbs  of  the  system. 

Of  these  powers  Spain,  under  Ferdinnnd  and  I>al)ello,  commanded 
the  most  brilliant  prosjK'cts  of  the  future.  The  union  of  Arragon,  with 
its  (lependeucieii,  Sicily  and  Saidinia,  to  Castile,  which  had  been  effect- 
ed by  thdr  marriage,  (1469,)  laid  the  foimdatioii  of  its  intenial  vigour ; 
while  the  discovery  of  America  had  opened  for  it  the  most  boundless 
views  abroad.  Tlic  conquest  of  Grenada  was,  however,  the  preat 
event  which  roused  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  although  it  at  the  same 
time  dratroyed  its  liberty  by  opening  the  way,  principally  by  the  estah- 
liabmeDt  of  the  inquisition,  to  the  despotic  powttr  of  the  crown  ;  with- 
out, however,  immediately  causing  any  change^  at  leaBt  in  the  form  of 
the  oonstitotional  assmbly  (the  Cortes). 
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W  ith  the  cxcoption  of  (he  American  discoveries,  FnAxc  i:  posi-sessed 
equal  advantage£»,  although  theu  much  more  limited  in  extent.  The 
acqnisitioii  of  Bretagne  by  the  marringe  of  Cbarlra  YHI.  bad  conader- 
ably  enlarged  it ;  while  the  poh'(  v  of  Louis  XI.  and  the  fall  of  Charles 
the  T?old  of  Burgtindj,  (1477,)  tiic  last  of  its  vas.sals  possessed  of  any 
dangerous  power,  had  estubUshcd  the  rojal  authority  as  firmly  as  in 
any  other  quarter^  and  bi^  caused  the  power  of  tiie  constitutional  as- 
sembly  {tUats  gSnirtntx)  vis^ibly  to  decline.  The  Incalculable  advantage 
n (Tu rded  to  France,  as  n  chief  member  of  the  European  System,  by  her 
geographical  position,  cannot  escape  notice. 

In  ENiiLAjiJD,  as  elsewhere,  the  kingly  power  was  gradually  increased 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  (1483—1509,)  after  the  termination  of  the 
wars  of  the  white  and  red  roses.  Although  the  parliament  had  already 
received  its  (li^^tiiifruisliing  and  most  imjwrtant  features,  it  wa3  still,  and 
long  continued  to  be,  a  body  without  a  soul ;  but  by  iff  orfranization  it 
was  more  capable  of  lii'e  tliuu  any  other  national  assemblage.  Kot  yet 
united  to  Scotland,  ber  author!^  doubtfol  in  Irdand,  without  any  naval 
force,  England  could  bardly  have  shared  in  the  continent^il  disputes, 
had  not  ihe  possession  of  Calms  opened  to  her  a  road  into  France ;  a 
road,  however,  by  which  she  could  no  longer  pcneti  ate  I'ar. 

Tlie  Austrian  Momabcht  was  yet  in  a  state  of  formation ;  the 
greater  part  of  its  possessions  being  scattered  and  of  uncertain  tenure. 
To  the  ancient  dominions  of  Austria,  (dating  from  1 276,)  the  Nether- 
lands (from  the  year  1477)  were  added,  by  the  marriage  of  Maximilian 
with  Mary  of  Burgundy ;  and  although  the  claims  of  the  Hapsburg 
family  to  Hungary  and  Bohemia  terminated  in  1527  in  permanent  pos- 
session, its  power  was  still  weakened,  not  only  by  the  factions  peculiar 
to  elective  state?,  but  also,  and  especially  in  Ilungar}',  by  Turkish  wars. 
The  impf^rir^l  crown  added  but  little  to  its  strength,  although  larjrely  to 
its  splendour.  In  fact,  without  the  opening  prospect  of  succession  to 
the  Spanish  throne  (see  below)  the  power  of  Austria  would  have  been 
very  limited. 

The  German'  Empit^e  appears  to  have  attained  a  more  perfect  or- 
ganization, by  the  Chtublishment  of  order  and  recognition  of  rights,  the 
election  of  imperial  courts,  the  provincial  divisions,  and  embodying  of 
police  throughout  the  empire,  wbidi  it  owed  to  Maximilian  L  between 
the  years  1492  and  1519.  Unfortunately  the  foreign  disputes,  in 
which  he  was  for  ever  engaged,  checked  his  course  and  impeded  tlie 
career  of  improvement.  Thus  the  empire  remained  dead  as  a  whole, 
though  pregnant  with  life  in  its  separate  members,  till  the  Beformation 
awoke  its  energies  only  to  waste  them  upon  internal  dissaosion.  Still, 
however,  amid  all  the  evils  of  internal  disunion  and  external  defence- 
lessnes?,  this  wonderful  state  bore  up  and  kept  its  rank  among  the  na- 
tions ;  partly  sustained  by  its  own  strength,  partly  by  good  fortune  in 
some  or  its  connexions,  and  partly,  nor  that  the  least,  by  the  general 
and  growing  opinion,  that  upon  its  maintenance  and  freedom  that  of 
the  whole  political  system  of  Europe  depended. 

The  Popes  appeared  in  a  double  eapaeitj,  as  rulers  of  the  States  of 
the  Church,  (see  below,)  and  as  heads  of  the  Christian  coiumunity.  Nor 
^d  the  interests  of  the  one  character  always  agree  witb  tbose  of  the 
other;  tar  what  might  not  the  paternal  autbori^  of  the  Popes  have 
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wrought  for  the  well-being  of  Europe,  had  the  passions  of  our  nature 
kept  aloof  and  spared  the  sanctity  of  their  office  1  And  yet  thoir  policy 
ramains  ft  rare  example  of  elaitidty  and  flnnnesB.  Haughty  of  tone, 
although  without  arms  to  support  it ;  resting  merely  upon  public  opinion, 
yet  in  continual  nnd  prowing  opposition  to  it ;  they  never  resigned 
any  thing,  even  when  virtually  lost,  but  maintained  a  regular  and  con- 
eist«it  eooTM^  groonded  npra  the  aenimDoe  that  thej  were  indispens* 
al)1e,  nud  would  in  the  end  be  reoogmaed  as  sueh. 

The  Porte  (at  this  time  e?snnti:iny  a  rnnquering  power)  had  reached 
the  suinniit  of  it^  grefttncss  under  Solyman  II.  (1520 — ]5f>()).  Its  re- 
gular iutantry  (the  Jaui^ries)  had  already  made  it  formiduble  by  land, 
while  its  nayy,  by  which  the  Mediterranean  with  its  coasts  might  have 
been  secured,  threatened  the  same  supcrioritjr  hj  sea.  Standing  in  di- 
rect nnd  hostile  opposition  to  the  Cl  rr^tian  part  of  Europe,  Turkey 
rcmaiaed  a  foreign  power :  and  to  the  thm^er  which  thereby  overhung 
Christendom,  the  Popes  had  fur  a  loug  time  looked  as  a  remedy  against 
tiie  disunion  of  its  supporters.  This  hope  was  frustrated  bj  an  early 
aUtanoe  between  France  and  the  Bcnte,  by  which  the  latter  became  a 
member,  nlth^n^h  an  incongmous  one,  of  the  European  politieal  sy>iem. 

Of  the  otlier  states  of  Southern  Europe  Fortuoal  was  wiioUy  occu- 
pied by  its  discoveries  and  its  conquests  (see  below) ;  Switziblahs^ 
at  first  formidable  from  its  mercenaries,  soon  sank  into  a  happy  inac- 
tivity; while  Vekice  gradually  assumed  the  npi)oaraneo  of  a  rieli  oom- 
mercial  establishment,  which  resign:)  the  chief  burden  of  its  afliurs  in 
order  to  eiyoy  its  hard-earnod  repose. 


PERIOD  THE  FIRST. 

I.  HUtorif  qf  the  Ne^jotialimis  and  Wars  respeclini^  Italijj 

from  1494  io  1515. 

hfnrin  fF Italia  dl  Vv\^c\^fO  GuicClARDlNT.  2  vols,  fi.l,  Venezia, 
173S.  (The  edition  oi'  I'rihun/o,  1775,  4  vols.  4to,  although  pretending 
to  greater  completeness,  has  oidy  a  few  unimportant  additions.)  This 
is  Ste  principal  authority>  as  the  writer  was  both  contemporary  with, 
and  engaged  in,  the  affairs  of  which  he  treats ;  and  at  the  same  time  an 
impartial  historian  and  critic.    Tlic  work  extends  frofh  1490  to  1532. 

Memoires  de  Philippe  de  Comines,  Paris,  1747.  4  vols.  These 
close  with  1498. 

The  works  of  Mbzebat,  Daniel,  Meuzel,  and  others,  on  French 
affairs  in  general.  The  history  of  Charles  VIII.,  by  Godefhoi,  {Histoire 
dc  Charles  VTU.  Paris,  i'GS  1,)  tliat  of  Louis  XIL,  by  Vauillas, 
{Histoire  de  Louis  XII.  Paris,  168b,)  and  tlie  Lives  of  Louis  XII., 
{Vimde  Lotdt  XIL,)  published  by  Godkpiwi,  Paris,  1615—1620^  em- 
brace an  account  of  these  erents^  although  naturally  more  with  refer- 
ence to  France. 
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3.  Italy,  towards  the  end  ot'tlio  fit'tcentli  centiirv,  was  the 
general  mark  of  rouquest,  and  therefore  the  central  point 
of  European  politics.  Its  internal  condition  was  such  as  at 
once  to  invite  the  conqueror,  and  to  delay  his  proo;ress  by 
plunging  him  into  endless  dehate.  In  a  country  so  divided 
materials  were  never  wantinu  for  infernal  strife;  and  thus 
foreiorners,  once  enoa^ed  lu  the  quarrel,  never  fliiled  of 
oppui  tunities  ibr  interference.  Unimportant,  therefore,  as 
the  Italian  feuds  may  at  first  appear,  they  are  by  no  means 
so  in  reality,  since  it  was  upon  the  action  of  these  meaner 
wheels  that  the  greater  macliiuery  of  European  politics,  at 
this  period,  depended  lor  the  impulse  and  continuance  of  its 
motion. 

4.  Modern  Italy  was  now  in  the  Augustan  age  of  arts 
and  knowledge ;  for  more  than  a  century  it  had  formed  a 
world  by  itself,  alike  in  politics  and  refinement  In  the  full 
enjoyment  of  independence,  the  Italian  states  constituted  a 
system  in  which  the  desire  of  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power  gave  rise  to  a  more  subtle  policy,  which,  especially 

after  the  death  of  the  great  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
degenerated  into  a  mere  crafty  selfishness,  and 
soon  wrought  its  own  destruction.  The  chief  members  of 
this  system  were  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  the  republic  of 
Venice  in  the  north  i  the  republic  of  Florence  and  the  states 
of  the  Church  in  the  centre ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
in  the  south. 

1.  The  duchy  of  ]VIiuln,  tO  which  at  that  time  not  ouly  Parma  and 
Placentia,  but  Uenoa  also  beloni^cd,  waa  a  German  fief,  held  uodw  the 

cnipci  or.  Upon  the  failure  of  miik'  issue  in  the  house  of  Visconti  (1450) 
it  luirl  ])as-e«l  into  tlu'  family  of  Sforza  ;  nnd  upon  tlie  death  of  tlie 
f(Min(l(T  Francis  Slbrza,  (l  infi,)  and  tlic  murder  of  his  son  Galcaz/o 
iMuria,  (1476,)  tlie  son  of  the  latter,  the  weak  John  Galeozzo  succeeded 
to  the  govemmeDt,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  Ludovioo 
Sforsa*  by  whom  he  was  ultimately  expelled  (1494). 

2.  The  republic  of  Venice  had  already  acquired  nW  tliat  it  wx^  ever 
to  poisdcsij  upon  the  coutineut,  yet  without  renouncing  the  hope  of  ac- 
quiring more.  Its  hereditary  plans  of  ^grandizement  were  directed 
against  Romagna,  (the  greater  portion  of  wluch  she  had  gained,)  and 
against  !Milan.  To  the  entire  possession  of  the  latter  even  the  boldest 
hopes  of  thr  «cjuite  could  hardly  aspire;  l)ut  the  projects  onro  adopted 
were  followed  up  with  all  the  cunning  and  perseverance  which  an  aris- 
tocratical  system  of  policy,  saeh  as  thai  of  Venice,  is  aloos  capable  of 
exhibiting.  The  republie  was  in  fact  conddered  the  diplomatic  model 
of  its  day. 
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3.  The  Papal  Ddxinioxs  had  not  only  u  very  nnoertun  frontier  ia 

the  north,  but  the  power  of  tlie  great  families,  in  pcvprn!  f^tntr^  n?  yet 
unbroken,  rendered  their  government  still  more  unstable.  The  Topes 
not  unfrequcntly  stood  iu  the  way  of  their  own  advancement,  and  tho 
practaoe  of  nepotiflm  merged  the  inteieste  of  the  holj  see  in  that  of  their 
several  famili^  In  this  the  reigning  Pope>  Alexander  VI.,  (1492—' 
1503,)  was  hardly  surpa^iwd  by  any  that  cnme  either  before  or  after  him. 

4.  The  republic  of  Floren'ce  still  adhered  to  its  democratical  form, 
although  now,  for  near  a  century,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Medici. 
Pietro  was  at  this  time  head  of  the  family,  having  succeeded  to  the 
principality  of  Ids  father,  the  ^M  cat  Lorenzo,  but  not  to  his  virtues  or 
ability.  Althoiij^h  its  territory  hjul  been  increased  by  the  conquest  of 
Pisa,  (1407,)  yet  the  spirit  of  the  Pisanese  was  far  from  being  sub- 
daed  s  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  the  anthoritj  of  the 
Medici,  which  hang  wholly  built  upon  superior  talent  could  not  be 
expected  to  survive  its  failure,  ky  those  seeds  of  revolution  which  hore 
only  too  abundant  a  liarvest. 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  subject  to  a  collateral  branch  of 
the  house  of  Arragon,  without  however,  the  appendage  of  Sieily,  which 
wa^  attached  to  Arr^on  itself.  Alfonso  V.  of  Arragon  and  first  of 
Naples,  (f  1458,)  had  liequeathed  it  to  his  illegitimate  son,  FenlinaiKl 
I.,  who  wa?  succeeded  in  1 494,  by  Alfonso  II.,  elder  son  nf  the  former  ; 
by  him  it  was  given  up  in  139J  to  his  son  Ferdinand  II.,  who,  dying 
in  1496,  was  succeeded  by  his  oncla  Fkederic,  and  he  again  (in  1501) 
lost  tins  kingdom  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholie.  The  lai^^t  state  in  Italy 
was  the  least  powerful,  from  the  unpopularity  of  its  kings  and  the  want 
of  character  among  its  people. 

5.  Expedition  of  Cliarles  VIII.  from  France  ^ 
to  Naples,  in  order  to  make  good  the  claims  of 
tlie  younpcr  branch  of  Anjmi  to  that  kingdom.  These  he 
had  inherited  from  his  father,  and  was  more  iinmediately 
induced  to  follow  up  by  the  urgency  of  soinc  malcontent 
emigrants,  and  the  invitation  of  Ludovico  Slbrza,  who 
hoped  therehy  to  maintain  himself  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  ; 
but  with  the  (establishment  of  these  was  connected  another 
and  mucii  greater  project,  the  overthrow  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  Such  a  scheme  could  only  have  been  formed  in  the 
infancy  of  politics,  which  loves  to  dwell  u})on  extensive  plans, 
without  bestowing  a  thought  upon  tiie  difficulties  which  sur- 
round them,  or  tlie  means  by  which  they  may  be  accomplished. 

Italy  and  Naples  were  subdued  easily  and  without  bloodshed,  between 
Sept.,  1494)  and  May,  1495.  Ferdinand  II.  tied  to  Ischia,  and  both  IU>me 
and  Florence  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  On  February  22, 
Charles  VllX  made  his  entry  into  Xa[)lefl^  and  the  submission  of  the 

whole  country  followed  ;  but  althoiigli  an  array  of  thirty  tlion^und  men 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  cannoti  had  Ix'en  sultini nt  to  awe 
Italy  into  obedience,  it  did  not  prove  ample  enough  to  uiomuuu  it. 
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6.  Nay,  during  the  very  progress  of  this  expedition,  ne- 
gotiations were  on  foot  for  the  formation  of  a  league,  whose 
object  should  be  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigners  from  Italy. 
Of  this  league  Venice  was  the  moving  power;  in  it  the 
Pope,  and  even  Ludovico  Sforza,  were  actually  associated. 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  and  Maximilian  were  well  inclined  to 
join  it,  and  so  determined  were  its  views^  that  its  partisans 
scrupled  not  to  make  overtures  to  the  hereditaiy  foe  of 
Chnstendom.  As  earlv  as  May,  Charles  YXII.  was  obliged 
to  evacuate  Naples  and  fight  his  way  home. 

Retreat  of  the  king  from  Naples  with  the  one  half  of  his  armj,  20th 

of  May,  1495.  His  engagement  with,  and  victory  over  the  Venetians 
and  their  allies  at  Fornua,  6th  of  July.  The  half  of  his  force  %vliich 
had  been  left  in  Naples  wns  ci!)lifjcfl  to  capitulate,  and  Ferdinand  IL  waa 
thus  again  in  posseaaioii  of  his  kingdom, 

7.  Nevertheler^s  this  attempt,  unsuccessful  as  it  proved, 
was  not  without  its  consequences  to  Europe.  Italy  became 
a  fair  mark  for  plans  of  conquest ;  a  spirit  of  intrigue  was 
raised ;  and,  more  efficient  than  all,  men's  passions  were 
awakened,  for  Charles  VIII.  was  bent  on  vengeance.  The 
stru<:r(Tlo  between  Pisa  and  Florence  left  Italy  no  rest,  (for 
both  Milan  and  Venice  hoped  to  profit  thereby,)  and  made 
it  easier  for  forei<2;ners  to  find  allies  among  its  states.  The 
vengeance  which  Charles  VIII.  so  much  coveted,  he  did 

. .        li^tj  however,  hvc  to  exact ;  a  sudden  death 
snatclied  hun  from  it. 

8.  Louis  XII.  extended  and  followed  up  the  scheme  of 
his  predeces'^(^r.  for  beside  the  old  claim  upon  Naples  which 
attached  to  his  throne,  he  brought  u  new  one  of  his  own 
upon  Milan,  which  he  derived  from  Ins  grandmother  Valen- 
tina,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Visconti.  A  share  in  the 
booty  was  promised  to  \  enice  and  the  Pope,  and  tlie  con- 
f|uest,  thus  made  easy,  was  accomplished  while  the  victims 
of  it  were  yet  in  treaty  for  foreign  assistance. 

Capture  of  Milan,  August,  1499.  Flight,  and,  after  fruitless  attempts 
to  re-estal>lisli  himself,  captivity  of  Ludovico  Sforza  ;  a  captivity  which 
ends  only  with  his  lite,  April  10,  1600.  Cremona  and  Ghirar  d'Adda 
tieeome  flie  portion  of  Venice^  «nd  Alexander  VI.  uppcara  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  accomplishing  his  favourite  pngect,  of  bestowing  an  in<k|iendent 
principalis  ia  Bonutgna  upon  hia  eon  Cienr  Borgia. 

9.  The  conquest  of  Milan  would  have  led  to  an  immedi- 
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.  ate  attack  upon  Naples,  bad  this  been  possible  without  some 
previous  intelligence  with  Spain.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
was  ready  for  the  part  he  had  to  play,  and  formed  a  double 
alliance  with  his  cousin  Frederic  of  mples  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Louis  XII.  on  the  other,  a  difference  of  time  being  the 
only  distinction  in  his  intended  betrayal  of  both.  The  Fope 
was  prepared  to  ratify  his  success. 

Secret  treaty  of  partition  between  Ferdinand  and  Louis  XII.,  Nov. 
11,  1500.  Bloodless  overthrow  of  tbe  dupe  Frederic,  followed  by  hiii 
Impriflonment  for  life  and  the  conquest  of  his  kingdom,  July,  1S0\. 

10.  Angry  disputes,  followed  by  a  war  between  the  pur- 
ties,  arose  on  the  partition  of  the  spoil.  Each  would  fain 
have  tiiki  11  the  whole  to  liimself,  and  thus  the  innrr  wheel 
of  Fenliuand's  intrigue  ac([uire(l  its  motion.  Mure  exten- 
sive alliances  in  the  country  whicli  was  the  scene  of  debate  ; 
greater  cunning,  and  the  services  of  such  a  gentral  as  (Jon- 
salvo  of  Cordova,  turned  the  scale  lur  Ferdinand,  and  put 
him  in  undisputed  possession  ut'  Naples.  The  conqueror's 
right  wa^s  cemented  by  marriage,  and  thus  did  two  foreign 
powers,  that  of  France  in  Milan,  and  that  of  Spain  in 
Naples,  acquire  a  firm  footing  in  Italy. 

The  French  defeated  nt  Seuiinara  tbe  2l8t  of  April,  and  on  the  Ga- 
rigliano,  27th  of  Dee.,  1508.  The  truce  of  the  aiat  of  March,  1504, 
was  foUbwed  by  &  totid  cessation  of  hostiUties  on  the  marrit^  of  Ferdi- 
nand to  Germaine  dte  Foix,  the  niece  of  Louis  XIL,  with  whom,  on  tbe 
rr'(  ( ipt  of  a  Diillion  of  dtiGat8»  he  gave  Jus  daim  upon  Naples  as  a  dowiy, 
12th  of  Get.,  1505. 

11.  While  Italy  was  thus  the  common  prey  of  political 
intrigue,  its  relations  became  more  complicated  than  ever 
by  the  election  of  a  new  Pope.    Having  bought 

the  papal  chair,  Julius  IL  grasped  with  a  bold 

and  practised  hand  the  reins  of  European  politics,  and  for 

ten  years  guided  them  at  will.    Weakness  has  seldom  been 

played  against  strength  with  such  boldness,  such  cunnings 

and  with  so  much  success !  It  was  not  however  a  dominion 

of  pence,  for  with  such  a  Pope  in  Christendom  peace  was 

impossible. 

The  first  project  of  Julius  IL  was  to  attach  to  the  papal  see  the  do- 
minion of  CjEsar  Borgia,  whicli  r  iultraccd  Romagna,  Bologna,  and  Fer- 
rara,  and  which,  since  tlie  deatli  of  jVh'xarider,  liad  partly  fallen  to  pieees 
of  itself,  and  partly  been  appropriated  bj  Venice.    The  wars  thus  set 
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afoot  made  way  for  this  ^iecond  and  greater  ]<i  (  j(  ct,  few  the  expulsion  of 
the  foreignera,  more  especiaily  the  French,  from  Italy. 

12.  The  contests  with  Venice  respecting  Romagna  led  to 
the  scheme  of  a  more  extensive  alliance ;  this  could  not  how-» 
ever  be  immediately  arranged,  owing  chiefly  to  the  internal 

circumstances  of  Spain,  consequent  on  the  death  of 
Isabella.  Their  external  result  uras  the  league  of 
Cambray,  which  bore  the  character  of  a  secret 
alliance  against  Venice,  between  Louis  XII.,  Maximilian, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  the  Pope.  This  combination, 
at  once  unjust  and  contradictory,  found  such  ready  advo- 
cates in  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  parties,  that  the 
Pope  almost  repented  of  having  set  aibot  a  business,  the 
easy  conduct  of  which  yielded  no  opportunity  for  taking  the 
direction  on  himself.  At  all  events,  it  was  no  fault  of  his 
that  the  Venetians  were  not  better  on  their  guard ;  but  the 
proud  citizens  seemed  not  to  know  that  kings  are  rarely  the 
friends  of  a  republic. 

The  league,  as  far  as  regarded  Louis  XIL  and  Maximilian  I.,  waa 
concluded  Dec.  10,  1  "08.  The  otlicrs  subseqiiontly  joined  it  with  the 
common  object  of  Immiliating  the  republic,  m\<\  t  ikiiifr  possession  of  its 
coatincutal  territory,  the  allotment  of  which  u  us  previously  arrungetl. 

13.  Powerful  as  this  league  appears,  it  was  not  so  miich 
by  its  strcn<]^h  as  by  the  passionate  impetuosity  of  the 
niiglitiost  of  its  members,  that  tlic  safety  of  Venice  was  en- 
dangered. Even  tho  })r('akiiip;  up  of  the  alliance  could 
hardly  have  warded  otl'  the  assault  of  Louis  XII.  Her 
policy,  and  not  her  armies,  pr<'served  the  republic ;  for  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  to  dissolve  a  connexion  which  had 
so  little  internal  stability. 

The  TeDetiana  were  conquered  at  Agnadello,  April  15,  1509,  and 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  possessions  on  the  main-land,  under  the  two- 
fold oppression  of  the  Pope,  who  in  his  temporal  capacity  had  seized  on 
Komagna,  and  in  his  spiritual  iiad  laid  the  republic  under  ban.  The 
quarrel  of  Louis  and  Maximiliaa  now  began,  and  Venice,  after  retaking 
Padua,  concluded  a  treaty  and  reconciliation  with  tho  Pope,  Feb.  25, 
1510,  which  left  the  latter  in  possession  of  the  citiea  of  BomagDas 
while  Ferdinand  retained  the  porta  of  Apulia. 

14.  Julius  II.,  who  well  knew  that  there  are  no  such 
enemies  as  former  friends,  arranged  from  the  fragments  of 
the  late  league  a  second  and  still  stronger  one  against 
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France.  This  was  styled  tho  holy  lea^e,  from 
its  avuwcd  object  of  protoctinj^  the  Roman  see 
from  the  ambition  of  I'lance;  its  furtlier  (l('si<;n  was  the 
total  expulsion  oflhe  French  from  Italy,  an  event  in  which 
the  Pope  and  the  Venetians  took  much  interest;  and  the 
conquest  of  Sjjanish  Navarre  for  the  advantapre  of  Ferdinand, 
who  won  IJenry  VIII.  of  England  to  his  purpose.  Even 
Maxjiiuhau  1.  was  rendered  neutral  by  a  truce  with  Venice; 
but  the  nlaster-^t^oke  of  the  Pope's  policy  was,  to  win  over 
the  Swiss,  since  through  their  means  alone  could  Milan  be 
torn  from  France. 

The  holy  league  was  concluded  b(!twcen  the  Pope,  Ferdinaini,  and 
the  Venetians,  Oct.  5»  1511.  The  Emperor  and  Henrjr  VIH.  had  a 
free  invitation  to  join  it   The  Swiss  had  been  gained  over  in  1510. 

15.  The  contest  which  ensued  (and  which  from  the  un- 
successful attempt  of  Louis  to  convoke  a  council 

at  Pisa,  for  the  deposition  of  the  Pope,  bad 
feirly  assumed  the  character  of  a  struggle  with  the  hier- 
archy) might  perhaps  have  terminated  in  favour  of  France, 
had  not  the  battle  of  Ravenna  closed  the  career  of  the  young 
and  heroic  Gaston  de  Foix.  Attacked  on  eveiy  side,  driven 
from  Milan  by  the  Swiss,  labourinor  under  'the  papal  ban, 
Louis  XII.  would  have  found  it  a  hard  matter  to  draw  him- 
self from  this  difficult  posture,  had  not  the  death  of  the  Pope 
come  to  his  relief. 

France  maintainiMl  the  advantage  as  long  AS  Gaston  de  Foix  was 
with  her.  His  death,  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  put  a  period  to  his 
success,  which  extended  from  Nov.,  1511,  to  April  11,  1512.  The 
Swisii  made  an  irruption  iniu  Milan,  May,  1512,  and  restored  it  to 
Maxtmilian  Sfbna,  eldest  son  of  Ludovico  Sfonsa.  Tiie  attempt  of 
Louis  XII.  to  recover  it  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  Novara,  June  6, 
1513.  Tlie  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy  broniiht  as  its  conse- 
quence the  return  of  the  Medici  into  Florence,  from  their  exile  of  1495. 
This  was  effected  by  the  power  of  the  league,  and  by  an  insurrection, 
August  31, 1512,  aod  in  so  violent  a  manner  that  the  name  of  Bq>ablic 
was  aU  tbat  remained  to  Florence.  It  now  became  a  foriiial  member  of 
the  leairtie.  About  the  same  time  in  the  year  1512  took  ])la(  e  the  con- 
quest of  Spanish  Navarre,  under  plea  of  its  alliance  with  France.  The 
invasion  of  Artois  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  tbat  of  Burgundy  by  the  Swiss, 
1513.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  so  congenial  to  his  life,  occurred 
the  death  of  Julius  II.,  Feb.  21,  1513,  and  to  him  Leo  X.,  of  the  familjr 
of  the  Medici,  became  successor. 

16.  Dissolution  of  the  holy  league  upon  the  reconcilIa< 
tion  of  the  new  Pope  with  France ;  Louis  having  consented 
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to  give  up  the  counrll  of  Pisa.   Peace  was  easily  concluded 
with  Ferdinmid  at  the  price  of  his  booty,  iSavurre. 
son-in-law  Henry  VIII.  was  appeased  by  money  and  niar- 
ria<^e  ;  and  the  Swiss  were — duped.   Thus  France  retained 
nothing  of  all  its  conquests,  but  the  claims  which  led  to  them. 

These  Louis  XII.  might  perhaps  have  ap:ain  endea- 
voured to  establish  liad  not  death  prevented  him. 

Treaty  with  Leo  X.  concluded  Of  t.  6,  151.^ — that  with  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon,  Dec.  1,  1513 — with  the  bwiss,  who  were  meantime  deceived 
hj  t&e  seeuritieSy  an  engagement  was  made.  Sept  13, 1513 ;  but  after- 
wards revoked  by  Louis  XII. — with  Maximilian  L  alao  n  truce  was 

agreed  on  for  the  benefit  of  Milan,  whoso  new  duke  he  had  ackiu>w- 
Icdged.  The  peace  ptirclia.sed  oi"  England  wa.s  ratified  by  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XII.  with  Mary,  sister  to  Henry  VIII.,  Aug.  7,  1514  j  but 
it  led  to  nothing,  for  as  early  as  Jan.  1, 1515,  Louis  XII.  died. 

17.  ^otwithstandinrr  its  busy  character,  politieal  science 
remained  during  the  wiiule  of  this  period  still  in  its  infancy. 
The  treiichery  and  craft  of  Ferdinand,  the  vag'ue  and  un- 
concentrated  activity  of  Maximilian,  the  blind  lui»t  for  ag- 
grandizement of  Louis,  rendered  it  a  web  of  intricacy  and 
confusion.  There  was  no  great  interest,  no  great  character, 
to  become  the  moving  spring  in  })olitics.  Affairs  were  de- 
termined, not  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  people,  but  for 
the  momentary  advantage  of  the  ruler.  On  such  principles 
no  permanent  alliance  could  be  formed,  but  all  was  perpe- 
tual change.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise,  where 
the  contracting  parties  scarcely  attempted  to  conceal  their 
design  of  OYerreaching  one  another? 

18.  On  political  economy,  indeed,  the  good  example  of 
Louis  XII.  and  his  minister,  Cardinal  Amboise,  appeared 
to  have  some  effect.  But  even  in  France,  new  and  great 
ideas  were  not  yet  awakened ;  and  the  good  example  found 
no  imitators.  To  procure  money  for  the  wars  remained  the 
sole  object  of  the  science,  and  it  was  Louis  of  France  alone 
who  had  reached  the  point  (nor  was  it  a  small  advance)  of 
considering  the  interests  of  those  on  whom  it  was  levied. 
Even  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  and  the  prospects 
thereby  revealed,  had  narrowed  rather  than  expanded  the 
horizon. 

19.  The  art  of  war,  too,  made  less  progress  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  its  frequent  empfoyment,  nor  waa 
there  much  likelihood  of  its  doing  so,  as  long  as  good  in- 
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fantry  was  to  he  had  only  of  the  Swiss,  and  that  for  hire ; 
or,  as  long  as  the  German  Lanzkneckts "  supplied  tlie 
place  of  native  and  regular  eavalry.  B('i>icie>,  among  the 
princes  of  this  })enud,  there  was  no  one  who  displayed  any 
great  military  genius. 

II.  Account     the  On'</i>t  of  Colonial  EstMithmmt$,irom 

1492  iiU  1515. 

Iliitoire  des  Etablis&emenls  de»  Europe^s  dam  les  deujc  ludes,  par 

M.  l*Abbb  Baikal,  k  Geaeve,  1781.  10  vols.  A  work  abounding 
alike  in  aophiatical  declamations,  in  researches  at  one  time  superficial, 
at  another  deep  and  erudite,  and  in  statistical  documents  of  the  first  im- 
portance. 

Let  Trots  Ages  des  Colonies,  ou  de  leur  etat  passd,  present,  et  a  re- 
nir,  par  M.  db  Pbadt.  1801.  3  toIs.  This  audior  mars  his  defence  of 
the  freedom  of  the  colonies  by  clothing  it  in  the  ▼iwons  of  a  political 
theorist. 

An  Inquiry  tiito  Ae  Cohmal  Policy  of  the  European  Powers,  by 
HKmnr  Buovobak.  Edinburgh,  1803.  2  vols.   It  giTes  evidence  of 

much  study,  but  is  deficient  in  pr;u  t!ral  knowled;]^o. 

A.  AxDEKSOx's  Hiatorical  mid  Chronological  Deduction  of  Commerce 
from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the  present  time.  Tjondon,  1789.  4  vok.  4to. 
It  extends  to  the  year  of  its  publication  ;  and  forms  an  incalculably  rich 
collection  of  matcviala  in  chronological  order ;  its  chief  bearing  is  upon 
British  commerce. 

A  copious  relation  of  suf  !i  part''  of  colonial  history  ns  relate  to  the 
East  Indies,  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  may  be  found  in 
Uie  Geschichte  der  Ostindischen  HandelsgeselhcliufleH,  in  der  HaUischen 
AUgemeinen  WeUgeti^w^,  Bd.  25,  26.  1763.  4to. 

The  best  general  tustorical  view  of  the  Colonies  of  the  several  nations 
is  f^ntrtincd  in  EicniiORN's  Geschichte  des  neuem  Enropas:  those  of 
Asia  form  the  5th,  those  of  Africa  and  America  the  6th  iiook. 

1.  The  term  colony  embraces  all  the  possessions  and 
establishments  of  Europeans  in  foreign  quarters  of  the  world. 
Thejr  may,  however^  be  divided  according  to  their  object 
and  nature  into  four  classes.  Of  these  the  first  is  that  of 
Agricultural  Colonies^  whose  object  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  The  colonists,  who  form  them,  become  landed  pro- 
prietors»  are  formally  naturalized,  and  in  process  of  time 
become  a  nation,  properly  so  called.  The  second,  that  of 
Plantation  Colonies,  whose  end  is  the  supply  of  certain 
natural  productions  for  Europe.  The  colonists  in  these, 
although  possessors  of  land,  are  less  permanently  fixed  than 
those  of  the  former,  nor  does  the  smallness  of  their  number 
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permit  any  approach  to  a  nation.  Slavery  belongs  pecu- 
liarty  to  this  kind  of  colony.  The  third  consist  of  Mining 
ColmieSt  whose  object  is  expressed  in  their  name.  The 
colonists  of  these  become  naturalized,  but  although  some- 
times extensively  spread,  they  cannot  as  mere  mining  colo- 
nies  ever  attain  to  much  population.  The  fourth,  of 
Trading  Colonies^  whose  object  is  a  traffic  in  the  natural 
productions^  whether  of  the  land  or  of  the  sea,  (as  fisheries,) 
and  the  native  manufactures  of  the  country.  These  consist 
at  first  of  nothing  more  than  factories  and  staples  for  the 
convenience  of  trade ;  but  force  or  fraud  soon  enlarge  them, 
and  the  colonists  become  conquerors^  without,  however, 
losing  sight  of  the  original  object  of  their  settlement 
Though  masters  of  the  countiy,  they  are  too  little  attached 
to  it  to  become  naturalized. 

I'hcse  are  the  chief  colonial  divisions,  and  although  seve- 
ral of  these  objects  may  have  been  embraced  by  one  colony, 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  always  some  feature  distinct  from, 
and  more  important  than  the  rest,  which  determines  to 
which  it  belongs. 

2.  Time  and  experience  were  required  to  ascertain  the 
relations  in  which  the  colonies  might  be  placed  most  advan- 
tageously for  the  mother  country.  Without  any  consider- 
ation of  their  true  value  and  proper  use,  the  first  and  preva- 
lent idea  was  in  favour  of  an  absolute  possession  and  total 
exclusion  of  strangers.  The  propagation  of  Christianity 
formed  a  convenient  pretext,  and  none  thought  of  inquiring 
either  into  the  justice  or  the  utility  of  their  treatment.  In 
truth,  we  know  not  how  other  views  could  have  been  ac- 
quired, and  yet  wo  nnist  needs  lament  that  the  pAiropean 
system  of  colonization  should  so  early  have  taken  a  direction 
as  nniilterahlc  as  it  was  destrnetive  to  the  interests  both  of 
the  cnlniiir*^  and  tlieir  mother  states.  In  spite,  however,  of 
this  orio;nial  error,  the  ditieront  nature  of  the  soils,  and  of 
their  occupiers,  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Indies,  begot, 
from  the  first,  an  essential  distinction  in  the  manner  of  turn- 
ing them,  severally,  to  advantage. 

3.  n»it,  however  limited  may  have  been  the  notions  of 
the  colonists,  the  consequences  of  the  system  were  of  incal- 
culable importance,  for  they  led  to  a  total  change  in  the 
direction  and  order  ot  commerce  throughout  the  world. 
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Traffic  (forsaking  its  hitherto  necessary  and  essential  cha- 
racter^ passed  from  the  land  to  the  ocean,  and  by  its  change 
established  a  very  different  standard  of  the  geographical 
importance  of  countries  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  Its  first 
and  natural  effect  was  to  transfer  the  site  of  universal  com- 
merce from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  western 
coasts  of  Europe.  Thus  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese 
were  the  earliest  to  profit  by  the  change,  although  at  this 
period  Spain  had  only  just  laid  the  foundation,  while  Por- 
tu^  had  completed  the  whole  system  of  her  colonies.  Tlie 
claims  of  both  rested  on  the  grants  of  the  Pope,  who,  as 
supreme  and  general  master,  had  intrusted  to  them  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen. 

Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  YL,  1493 ;  by  it  a  meridian  of  one  hundred 
leagues  west  of  the  Azores  was  fixed  n5$  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  liy  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas,  1494,  and  a  confirm- 
atory bull,  1506,  this  line  was  oxti  nded  to  tlic  coast  of  Brazil,  and  em- 
braced three  hundred  and  seventy-live  leagues  from  those  islands.  We 
should  observe^  that  it  wn  the  genenl  principle  to  oonnder  the  inland 
eoimtriee,  andar  the  same  lalatnde^  as  posBessed  in  right  of  the  coast 

4.  This  period  is  alike  famous  and  infamous  by  the  dis- 
coveries and  the  conquests  of  Spain.  These  latter  were 
confined  to  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  amuiig  which 
Hispaniola  (subsequently  St  Domingo,  and  now,  as  ori- 

S'nally,  Hayti)  was,  in  consequence  of  the  gold  mines  of 
e  Gihao  mountains,  by  far  the  most  important.  As  the 
new  world  did  not  immediately  present  any  other  produce 
of  value,  the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  became,  unfor- 
tunately for  its  inhabitants,  the  sole  object  of  the  colonists. 

Discovery  ot  America,  at  least  of  the  island  of  St.  Salvador,  (Guana- 
haini,)  bjr  Christopher  Golnrobiis,  11th  Oct,  1492.  He  was  then  on  a 
TojBge  to  discover  a  western  passage  to  India,  that  being  in  the  opinion 
of  ihn  men  of  science  in  his  day  the  nearest  land  in  tliat  dirccticm  ;  to 
this  mitjiake  we  owe  the  name  of  West  Indies  applied  to  those  ishinds. 
His  three  subsequent  voyages  produced,  besides  the  discovery  of  the 
West  Indian  maze  of  islands,  that  of  a  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  (southern) 
continent  Nor  was  Hispaniola,  although  the  chief,  the  only  settle- 
ment, for  colonies  were  nttetnpted  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Jamaica, 
between  the  jears  1508 — 1510  ;  as  for  the  minor  islands,  a  casual  phm- 
dering  of  the  natives  suiiiced.  The  great  ocean  discovered  and  taken 
possession  of  by  Bilboa,  1513,  bj  whom  slso  some  knowledge  was 
gained  of  Peru.  The  revenue  drawn  by  the  Spanish  govemment  from 
the  West  Indies  still  remfiinfd  inconsiderable,  and  the  principles  of  tiieir 
colonial  system  were  far  troni  being  developed* 
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History  of  America,  hj  Bobxrtsov.  London,  1777.  2  vols.  4to. 
The  beginning  of  a  third  vol  was  published  by  his  son,  1796.  Hiere 

have  been  abundant  reprints. 

\_A  History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus^  hj 
'NVasuinuton  Irving.  Abridged  bj  himself  and  reprinted  in  vol.  zi* 
of  the  Family  library.] 

5.  Discoveries  and  settlements  of  the  Portuouese  in  the 
East  Indies.  Tiie  way  in  which  these  were  made,  and  the 
state  of  the  conntries  discovered,  caused,  from  the  beginning, 
the  colonial  atluirs  of  Portugal  to  differ  very  widely  from 
those  of  Spain.  As  the  Portuguese  discovery  of  the  East 
Indies  was  the  result  of  a  loDg  series  of  hardy  adventures, 
carried  on  in  a  uniform  manner,  and  made  by  slow  but  sure 
degrees^  experience  had  in  some  measnre  matured  their 
judgment;  and  as  from  the  nature  of  these  countries  the 
establishment  of  mining  colonies  was  out  of  the  question, 
they  naturally  turned  their  attention  to  the  founding  of 
settlements  for  general  commerce.  For  this  reason,  notwith- 
standing much  ambition  and  much  tyranny,  we  never  find 
the  Portuguese  in  direct  possession  of  any  large  extent  of 
country.  They  were  content  with  fixing  themselves  firmly 
in  the  most  eli^ble  stations,  around  which,  by  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  native  princes^  they  managed  to  collect  and 
monopolize  the  traffic. 

The  naval  expeditions  of  the  Portuguese  date  from  1410.  They 
owed  their  rise  to  the  Moorish  wars  in  Africa,  and  wen^  much  en- 
couraged by  I'rincc  Henry,  surnnnu-d  the  Navigator  (f  146.'J ).  131-!- 
covery  of  Madeira,  1419.  Cape  Bojador  doubled,  1439}  and  Cape 
Verd,  1446.  Discovery  of  the  Axores,  1448 ;  the  Cape  Terd  islands, 
1449;  St.  Thomas  and  Annobon,  1471;  Congo,  1484.  From  these 
discoveries  resulted  tlie  expfrimentnl  journey  of  Covillam  over  land  to 
India  and  Ethiopia,  The  Cajx'  of  ( lood  Hope  reached  by  Barth.  Diaz, 
1486;  and  tinally  doubled  by  Vasco  dc  Gama,  1498,  in  tlie  reign  of 
Emanuel  the  Great.  This  navigator  proceeded  by  Mozambique  to 
India,  landed  in  Calicut,  and  tir.ulc  the  first  settlement  in  Cochin. — All 
the  countries  which  Portugal  iniglit  discover  beyond  Cape  Bojador  had 
been  made  over  to  the  crown  by  a  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.  in  1481. 

6.  The  Portuguese  dominion  in  India,  comprising  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  extending  to  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca  and  the  Moluccas,  wjis  surrounded  and  organized 
by  a  chain  of  fortresses  and  factories ;  it  found,  however,  a 
still  hetter  protection  in  the  divided  state  of  the  country,  for 
the  native  princes  being  at  once  numerous  and  disunited,  it 
was  easy  to  keep  them  dependent  by  embroiling  them  with 
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each  otlicr.    But  thoiii^li  such  advantages  were  doubtU'ss  of 
importance,  it  was  to  the  noble  spirit  and  to  the  immense 
authority,  both  military  and  civil,  of  the  first  ,^,5051^1 
viceroys — of  Almeida,  and  still  more  of  the  great 
Albuquerque, — ^that  the  pofisibilitr  of  founding  tuu. 
such  an  empire  must  be  attributed. 

The  central  point  of  their  dominion  after  the  year  1510,  was  Goa, 
and  there  the  regency  was  fixed.  The  other  principal  stations  were 
Mozamhique,  Sofala,  and  Melinda  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  1608; 
Muscat  and  Ormus  in  the  Ptrsian  Gulf,  lolo  ;  Diu  and  Damaun  in 
the  l)e(u\u),  1533 ;  Cochin,  etc.,  on  the  Malabar  coast??,  which  was 
wholly  dependent  on  them ;  Ncgapatam  and  Meliapur  on  tliat  of  Coro- 
mandel ;  and  from  151 1,  Malacca  on  the  potiuisiila  of  that  name.  In 
the  same  year  (1511)  the  Spice  (or  ^Nlohu  ca)  Islands  were  disooTeied, 
and  settlements  were  suhseqaently  effected  in  Teniate  and  Tidor. 

7.  It  is  true  that  the  Portuguese  trade  with  India  was 
not  monopolized  by  any  particukr  company,  but  it  was  not 
the  less,  although  indirectly,  a  monopoly  of  the  crown.  It 
professed  to  be  open  to  all  Portuguese,  but  traders  were 
obliged  to  obtain  permission  of  the  eovemment,  and  to  it 
was  intrusted  the  arrangement  as  well  as  tlic  protection  of 
navigation ;  besides  this,  certain  of  the  principal  branches 
of  commerce  were  reserved  to  the  crown.  In  this  error  lay 
the  seeds  of  ruin,  which  could  not  fail  ultimately  to  take 
place ;  yet  so  long  as  it  was  possible  to  bring  all  Europe  to 
Lisbon,  as  the  chief  and  only  market  of  Indian  produce,  the 
commerce  seemed  to  feel  none  of  its  effects. 

The  East  Indian  trade  of  the  Portngnese  embraced :  Ist,  the  local 

trade,  which  was  attached  to  particular  marts ;  Malacca,  for  the  distant 
parts  of  India ;  Muscat,  for  Arabia  and  I^gypt ;  Ormu.'?,  for  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia.  This  led  to  important  relations  between  the  African 
countri^  which  prodace<l  gold  and  slaves,  and  the  more  fertile  lands  of 
India.'— The  trade  was  monopolized  hj  the  rulers  in  India.  2ndl7,  The 
traffic  between  Europe  and  India,  conducted  by  fleets  fitted  out  by  the 
government,  having  for  its  ])rinc5pal  commodities  pepper  and  other 
spices,  cotton  and  silken  stutis,  together  with  pearls,  and  light  articles 
of  natiFe  manufaetore.  The  mode  of  oommeree  adopted  by  the  Fortn- 
guese  in  Europe,  ^d  not  allow  of  the  transport  of  goods  from  port  to 
port  ill  their  own  vossclf.  Foreigners  were  oblijjcd  to  come  to  Lisbon 
and  carry  them  away  themselves.  This  led  to  consequences  ii^jurioos 
to  the  Portuguese  shipping,  and  awakened  com jK'ti lion. 

Asia  de  JoAO  dv  Babros,  with  the  continuations  of  other  hands, 
Lisboa,  15.52,  and  the  Histoire  des  Conqu^tes  des  Portugaik,  par  Lafi« 
TAr,  Paris,  17.32,  etc.,  eoiifain  full  accounts  of  the  Portu!}^iiefe  conquests 
m  India ;  but  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  Eaynol  and  the  corn- 
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pilars  of  the  S^tli  vul.  of  tli'^  TVeUhhtorie,  the  hktory  of  their 

Indian  commerce  is  still  very  iusutiicient.  The  first  successtul  attempt 
to  supply  this  defidency  was  made  in — 

GtiehidvU  da  PuT^giesisckem  Cohnialwesens  in  Ostindien,  T<m 
Friedricu  Saalffxo.  Giittiogen,  1810,  With  a  careful  reference  to 
all  the  authorities. 

D.  W.  SoLTAU,  Gescliichte  der  Entdeckungen  und  Erolteruttffen  dcr 
ParhtsfieteH  m  Orient  nack  db  Babbos.  Tb.  L IL,  1821.  The  whole 
to  consiat  of  five  parts. 

8  Although  we  have  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  East  Indian 
colonies  of  Portugal,  she  had  others  though  of  less  import- 
ance. These  consisted  of  settlements:  1st,  on  the  western 
coast  ol  Africa,  which  wore  of  little  note  till  a  later  period, 
when  they  became  valuable  from  the  slave  trade  :  kindly,  on 
the  coasts  of  Brazil,  which  had  been  discovered  and  occni- 
pied  by  Cabral,  although  the  exportation  of  a  few  Jews  and 
convictii  ibnned  but  a  sorry  Ibuuduuon  oi  a  colony. 

SECOND  PERIOD.    From  lolo  to  lo66. 

1.  The  following  period  is  distinguished  from  the  last  by 
the  more  mighty  rulers  and  more  important  events  to  which 
it  gave  birth.  In  Charles  V.  modem  Europe  beheld  for 
the  first  time  a  statesman  on  the  throne ;  and  a  statesman 
of  a  very  different  cast  from  that  to  which  the  trickster  Fer- 
dinand belonged.  His  activity  extended  alike  to  religious 
and  to  secular  interests,  and  thus  gave  a  tone  of  dignity  to 
politics  not  altogether  free  from  selfishness.  The  Spaniards 
and  the  Germans,  the  Netherlanders  and  the  Itahans,  ac- 
knowledged for  their  ruler  one  in  whom  the  character  of  all 
appeared  to  be  happily  blended.  On  the  other  hand,  Fran- 
cis I.  belonged  peculiarly  to  his  own  nation.  In  him 
France  saw  an  epitome  of  itself ;  and  therein,  although  he 
knew  it  not,  lay  the  secret  of  his  power.  Solyman  the 
Mi^ificent  bore  his  part  among  the  rest,  although  with  the 
sword  rather  than  the  pen ;  the  latter,  however,  a\  as  a 
weapon  whose  value  he  soon  learnt  to  appreciate.  Under 
princes  of  this  stamp  the  relations  of  the  existing  states  to 
each  other  became  more  clearly  ascertained,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  politics  acquired  some  r^ularily  in  its  forms.  The 
two  principal  causes  of  this  were :  Ist,  the  growing  rivalry 
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of  France  and  Spain ;  and  2ndly,  the  Reformation,  in  its 
political  character.  The  affairs  of  each  of  tliese  inubt  be 
treated  of  separately ;  for  although  they  occurred  at  the 
same  time,  yet  as  Charles  and  Francis  were  both  opposed  to 
the  Reformation,  the  transactions  to  which  this  gave  rise 
must  have  had  altogether  a  different  origin. 

1.  History  of  the  Rivalry  between  France  and  Spam  dunng 

this  period. 

Historff  of  the  Emperor  Charles  K,  by  Robertson.  3  vols.  F.ondon, 
1769.  In  the  German  translation  of  Kemek,  liiunswick,  17^2,  the 
first  and  introdnctory  part  i§  entirely  remo^led,  and  the  yalue  of  this 
tmhr  classical  work  increased. 

Hhtmre  de  Frangoif  I^tmier^  roi  de  Frtttue,  par  M.  Gauxabd. 
7  voh,  Paris,  1769. 

Mimoires  de  Mart,  et  GidlL  Bellay  Langley^  mis  en  nouveau  ttyle, 
eie^f  par  M.  l'Abbb  LiLUBERT.  7  vols.  Paris,  1753.  They  extend  fhun 
1513 — 1547.    The  Paris  edition  of  1569,  fol.  is  in  the  original  style. 

The  Istoria  dC Italia  von  GuicciABDWl,  from  the  fifteenUi  book. 

2.  The  rivalry  of  France  and  Spain  claimed  no  deter- 
minate system  of  policy  for  its  parent :  it  arose  from  the 
circumstances  and  passions  of  the  day.  To  its  consequences, 
however,  we  must  look  for  the  establishment  of  political 
principles,  (properly  so  called,)  since  from  it  arose  the 
practical  adoption  of  the  theory  of  a  balance  of  power,  and 
with  it  the  character  which  this  system  has  since  borne.  In 
its  immediate  origin  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  Italian 
contests ;  because  the  desire,  then  so  prevalent,  of  a  doubt- 
fiil  and  temporal^  superiority,  was  theoretically  associated 
with  the  sovereigntv  of  these  countries.  The  successful 
attempt  of  Francis  1.  to  recover  Milan  from  the  Swiss  and 
from  Maximilian  Sforza,  prepared  the  way  even  before  the 
accession  of  Charles  V. 

Attack  of  Francis  I.  on  Milan,  after  renewing  the  alliance  with 
Venice,  and  decisive  battlo  of  IMarifmano,  13tli  anrl  14th  Sept.,  1515. 
Duke  Maximilian  resigns  his  country  for  a  pension }  Genoa  and  the 
Pope  Msenta.  The  treaty  soon  after  conclodaot  with  the  Swias  (a  pre- 
face to  the  more  durable  peace  of  29th  Nov.,  1516)  appeared  to 
p'uarnntfc  the  possos^iou  of  iMilan  to  the  Frcach,  and  give  a  general 
security  to  theii"  intiueuce  in  Italy. 

3.  The  death  of  Ferdinand  I.  wrought  a  great  change  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe.    In  Charles  V.,  (of  the 

empire,  but  L  of  Spain,)  his  eldest  grandson. 
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present  master  of  the  ricli  Xdheriaiids,  and  the  future  joint 
heir  to  Austria,  the  house  of  Hapsburg  obtained  possession 
of  tlie  wliole  Spanisli  monarchy.  Thus  the  fate  of  Europe 
lay  111  lh(,'  hands  of  two  young  monarchs,  of  w  liora  one  hud 
already  shown  himself  a  successful  warrior,  while  the  other 
was  already  eontriving  how  he  might  conquer,  thouo  h  rather 
by  policy  than  tlu.  sword.  The  treaty  of  Noyon,  however, 
still  maintained  peace,  but  only  till  a  new  collisioii  of  in- 
terests rekindled  the  war. 

Treaty  of  Noyon,  13th  Aii^r.,  1516.  It  was  mer^^ly  a  dolay  of  t!ie 
war  whicli  its  provisions,  touching  Navarre  and  ^[aples,  made  only 
more  oertaiii. 

4.  Both  priners  became  candidates  for  the 
imperial  throne  on  the  death  of  Maxim ihan  I. 

And  as  Charles  V.  was  successful,  he  thus  obtained  the 
feudal  sovereignty  over  all  those  states  of  Italy  that  v  <  i  c 
held  as  hets  of  the  empire,  of  which  Milan  w  as  one.  Charlt > 
situation,  therefore,  was  exceediniily  well  cahuilatcd  to 
nourish  the  jealousy  and  liatred  which  had  already  sprung 
up  between  the  two  rivals. 

An  estimate  of  the  real  valuo  which  attaclied  In  iho-^o  days  to  the 
imperial  throne,  would  show  that  it**  importance  dt  pciidt'd  wholly  on 
the  character  of  him  who  filled  it.  It  might  be  very  j?nmll,  it  might  be 
▼erjr  great ;  for  in  sach  a  country  as  Germany,  and  in  an  age  when  the 
whole  tendency,  if  not  the  regular  design,  of  politic?,  was  in  favour  of 
nmbitiotiM  nfr«?rnndizcincnt,  tho  title  of  em|>eror  was  a  blank  which  might 
be  filled  up  as  tive  owner  best  cliose  it.  The  authority  of  the  "  Golden 
BuH,"  and  the  capitulation  signed  at  bis  dection,  were  in  fact  the  only 
standard  by  which  the  relation  of  the  emperor  to  his  states  could  be 
determined. 

5.  The  union  of  the  two  crowns^  of  Spain  and  of  the  em- 
pire, upon  one  head,  could  not  but  prove  dangerous;  and 
that,  not  only  from  the  extent  of  territory  thus  brought  to- 

f ether,  but  m>m  the  geographical  position  of  the  countries, 
ouchine  on  a  variety  of  states,  every  mans  quarrel  ad- 
mitted of  Charles's  interference ;  and  once  being  in  it,  his 
immense  power  left  no  assurance  that  he  would  quit  it  till  it 
best  suited  himself.  The  design  of  universal  empire,  if  by 
this  terra  we  understand,  not  an  immediate  dominion  over, 
but  the  preponderating  authority  in  Europe,  which  has  been 
attributed  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  bore  at  this  time  so 
little  of  an  imaginary  character,  that  it  appears  rather  a 
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necessary  consequence  of  its  position.  In  fact,  the  struggle 
nuidc  by  Francis  L,  although  in  detail  it  may  seem  the  re* 
suit  of  p(3tty  passions  and  meaner  causes,  having  for  its  direct 
object  nothing  more  momentous  than  a  supremacy  in  Italy, 
if  considered  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  was  a  struggle  for 
freedom  and  independence. 

EflectiTe  power  of  the  two  prinoes.   That  of  Charles  V.  much 

diminished  by  two  causes:  1st,  by  the  variety  of  his  relations  towards 
his  difft-nrnt  states  ;  in  none,  not  even  in  S|»ain,  was  !io  n  lvilly  unfet- 
tered :  2ndlj,  bjr  the  constant  ditiicuitiea  wliich  embarrai^^eU  his  finance, 
and  the  uncertainty  which  attended  the  payment  of  Us  troops ;  on  iim 
account  it  often  happened  that  they  were  so  aituated  as  hardly  to  be 
called  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  France  was :  Ist, 
concentrated,  and  ahnost  wholly  vested  in  the  kinpr ;  2n<llv\  it  was 
formidable  from  an  organized  and  native  infantry,  which  8(ip|>hed  the 
place  of  mercenaries.  A  third  oonaideralion,  however,  must  limit  its 
efficacy,  for  Finmcis  1  did  not  puraue  the  financial  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

6.  The  first  war  between  Francis  I.  and  p,„t 
Charles  V.  was  commenced  by  tlie  former,  and 

after  various  fortune,  terminated  in  his  defeat  and  capture 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  Nevertheless,  Charles's  endeavours 
at  a  partition  of  France,  whether  by  the  plot  concerted  with 
Charles  of  Bourbon,  or  by  his  own  claims  on  Burgundy, 
were  not  a  whit  advanced. 

The  pretexts  for  war  on  either  side  were  as  follows ! — On  the  part  of 

Fi-ancis  :  1st,  the  restoration  of  Spanish  Navarre  ;  2iidly,  the  chums 
upon  Xiii)le.-i  ;  3rdly,  the  feud  of  Ftobcrt  de  la  Mark,  in  which  Francis, 
as  ills  teu(hil  .tovereijTn,  liad  taken  an  interest.  On  the  .side  of  Charles  : 
hi:j  claims  ou  Milan,  as  a  iiei'  ol'  tlie  ciupire ;  and  uu  Burgundy,  as  un- 
justly taken  possession  of  by  Louis  XL— Eaieh  strengthened  himsdf  by 
alliances;  Charles,  with  Henry  YIIL  of  fingland  and  the  Pope ;  Fran- 
cis', with  Venice,  and  with  the  Swiss,  by  a  renewal  of  his  former  treaty, 
5th  May,  1521,  according  to  which  a  free  right  of  levy  was  granted. 
The  battle  of  Bicocca,  April  22,  1522 ;  and  the  French,  under  the 
command  of  Lautrec,  and  the  court  fiivourite  Bonnivet,  wholly  driven 
out  of  Italy,  1523.  Milan,  as  an  imperial  fief,  granted  by  Charles  to 
Franci-<  Sforzn,  younger  son  of  Lndovico  Sforza  (t  1531);  but  tlie  jrift 
was  merely  nominal.  The  imperialists,  unsuccessful  in  their  attack  on 
Provence,  July— Sept.,  1524.  Frands  L  crosses  the  Alps  in  person. 
Siege  and  battle  of  Pavia,  Feb.  24,  1525.  His  defeat,  capture^  and 
oonTeyanoe  to  Madrid. 

7.  The  victory  at  Pavia  appeared  to  constitute  Charles 
V.  roaster  of  Italy  and  arbiter  of  Europe ;  yet  he  became 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  interior  organization  of 
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his  army  was  of  more  effect  in  hindering  him  from  the  con- 
duct of  any  great  scheme,  tlian  the  awakened  jealousy  of 
either  Engkad  or  the  States  of  Italy.  This  Francis  knew, 
and  consequently  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Madrid  brought 
Charles  only  promises,  against  which  the  maker  of  them 
had  ahready  entered  his  secret  protest. 

Treaty  of  Madrid,  1  itli  Jan.,  1526.  Its  conditions ;  ist,  that  France 
should  reiKrance  all  claims  on  Italy ;  as  also,  2ndly,  on  tiie  soyereignty 
of  Flanders  and  Artois  ;  3rdly,  that  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  abould  be 
ceded  to  Charles  ;  4thly,  thut  Frniu-is  .sliould  give  bis  two  SODS  88  host- 
ages, and  marry  Eleanor,  the  emperor's  sister. 

Second  wnr.  ^*  ^  secood  waT  betweea  these  two  princes 
became  thus  unavoidable.  Its  theatre  was  as 
before  in  Italy,  but  more  especially  in  Naples.  This,  too, 
turned  against  Francis,  notwithstimding  his  English  and 
Italian  aluances.  The  peace  of  Cambray,  in  return  for  the 
total  loss  of  Italy  and  a  breach  of  &ith  with  his  alHes  tliere, 
brought  him  nothing  but  a  promise  from  Charles  to  delay 
for  awhile  tibe  putting  in  force  his  claims  on  Burgundy. 

Secret  treaty  l)ctween  Francis  1.,  tlie  Pope,  Venice,  and  the  duke  of 
Milan,  concluded  at  Cognac,  May  22,  152G.  Henry  VIII.  induced  by 
great  promiBes  to  join  it.  A  quarrel  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Pope,  which,  to  the  <rreat  scandal  of  Christendom,  leads  to  the  smprisal 
and  sack  of  Rome,  jNIay  6,  1527,  by  Cliarlf^p  of  Bourlxtn  at  the  head  of 
the  imperial  troops,  although  without  any  such  design  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor.  The  Pope  was  besieged  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
oUiged  to  capitulate.  The  deliveraacse  of  the  Pope  became  a  good  ex- 
cuse, not  only  for  unitinj^  the  allies  more  strongly,  but  actually  for  send- 
ing an  army  into  Italy,  under  Luutree,  to  advance  the  ilaims  of  France 
upon  Naples.  Siege  of  the  city  of  Naples  from  April  to  August,  Io28 ; 
hut  the  hreakmg  out  of  the  plague,  and  the  defection  of  Dona,  renders 
it  unsuccessfoL  Followed  by  negotiations  and  a  truce,  June  15,  1528  ; 
and  the  peace  of  Cambray,  August,  1529.  In  this  peace  Henry  VUl. 
was  inchided,  Clcmeut  VII.  having  secured  his  salety  by  a  previous 
and  separate  treaty,  J  une  20.  This  peace  threw  the  emperor's  claims 
upon  Burgundy  into  abeyance,  and  draw  from  him  the  voluntaiy  xe- 
leasc  of  the  Firench  princesi  <m  the  same  tenns  as  those  agreed  <a  at 
Madrid. 

9.  The  consequences  of  this  second  war  were  such  as  to 
jetKHuo)  emperors  power  in  Italy,  while  his 

reconciliation  with  the  Pope  and  coronation  at 
Bologna  also  helped  to  confirm  it.  To  Italy  itself,  they 
brought,  1st,  the  establishment  of  an  hereditary  dukedom 
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in  Florence ;  and  2ndlyy  the  constitution  of  Genoa  as  it  has 
Bince  stood. 

The  change  tt  Floreooe  was  bronght  about  by  the  treaty  between  the 

Pope  and  the  emperor,  aoeording  to  which  the  MlhIhm  (who  had  been 
expelletl  Florence  by  an  insurreotion  which  took  place  during  the 
Roman  wars  of  1527)  were  restored,  and  Alexander,  a  blood-relation  of 
the  Pope,  recognised  as  first  hereditary  prince. — The  revolution  in  Ge- 
noa, 1528y  was  the  work  of  Andrew  Doria,  who  passed  over  from  the 
French  to  the  imperial  side.  Nor  was  the  mere  revolution  all  his  work, 
for  he  strengthened  the  liberties  and  securftl  the  principles  then  estab- 
lished  by  the  introduction  of  a  powerful  tainiiy  uriatocracy. 

10.  But  while  the  west  of  Southern  Europe  was  taken 
up  by  the  contest  of  its  two  principal  powers,  the  east  also 
became  a  partner  in  the  strife.  Solyman  II.  had  converted 
his  wild  projects  for  the  total  subjection  of  Christendom,  into 
an  alliance  with  France :  a  measure  to  which  he  was  in- 
duced by  the  interests  of  his  empire — threatened  as  he  held 
them  to  be  by  the  ent'urceuieiit  of  the  claims  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  on  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  after  the  death  of 
Lonis  11.  at  Mohatsch. 

The  Turkish  system  of  conquest  had  been  much  altered  by  Solyman 
11.  since  1519.  Under  his  predecessor,  Selim  I.,  it  had  been  directed 
again.st  Persia  and  Egypt,  but  the  prci^ent  saltan,  alter  the  conquest  of 
Belgrade,  1521,  brought  his  whole  fioroe  against  Hunp:ary.  King  Louis 
IL  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Mohatsch,  Aug.  29,  1526.  On  his  death 
the  crown  was  disputed  by  Ferdinand  and  .Tnlm  Zapolya  ;  and  Soly- 
man, on  whose  pn)toction  the  latter  threw  himself,  found  no  difliculty 
iu  making  hiiusclf  maf>ter  of  Hungary.  This  conquest,  1529,  led  to  an 
ansuccessfol  attack  on  Tieiuia,  which  was,  howerer,  compeBsated  by 
the  subjection  of  MoIdaTia.  The  alliance  with  France  now  gradually 
forminpr,  pfives  evidence  of  a  more  liberal  knowledge  of  policy  in  the 
Porte,  however  just  may  have  been  the  apprehensions  which  such  *  a 
scandal  in  Christendom '  could  not  but  create  in  those  days. 

11.  Formidable  as  were  the  land  forces  of  the  Turk, 
AVestern  Europe  appeared  to  have  had  more  cause  of  fear 
ill  Ins  navy.  The  conquest  of  Rhodes  had  given  him  tluj 
dommion  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  thu.s  left  the  shores  of 
Italy  and  Spain  defenceless;  while  the  piratical  powers, 
which  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte  were  forming  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  threatened,  in  spite  of  the  feeble  oppo- 
sition of  the  Knirrhts  of  Uhudes,  now  established  in  Muiia, 
wholly  to  annihilate  their  prosperity. 

The  island  ol  Khodes  conquered  from  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  after 
a  stubborn  resistance,  1522.   Hie  order  tnmsfeiTed  to  Hie  island  roelc 
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of  Ualta»  which  it  received  of  Charles  Y.  as  sovereign  of  Naples,  1 530 ; 

and  wliich  it  held  as  a  feudal  dependency  of  the  empire,  on  coiulition  of 
war  with  the  infidel.  The  power  of  the  Porte  was  established  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  which  had  till  then  belonged  in  part  to  the  Arabs, 
and  partly  to  Spain,  by  the  conquests  of  the  two  pirates  Homo  and 
Hjradin  Barbarossa.  The  former  possessed  himself  of  Algiers,  1517 ; 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  br  otl  rr  TTyradin,  who  submitted  voluntarily 
to  the  Porte,  was  appointed  cn[)tii,iii-g;enenil  of  its  navy,  and  took  Tunis, 
1531.  The  reconquest  of  Tunis  by  Chaiicij  V.  iu  1535,  was  so  far 
from  annihilating  the  power  of  the  purates^  that  it  did  not  even  diminish 
it  to  any  extent;  and  for  this  the  capture  of  Tripoli,  (which  with  Malta 
h  ill  l)rpn  intrusted  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,)  by  another  pirntn, 
n  ulled  Dragut,  in  1551,  and  the  recapture  of  Tunis,  gave  suliicient 
evidence.  Add  to  this  that  Egypt  had  been  subject  to  the  Porte,  1517, 
and  it  will  he  seen  that  nearly  the  whole  northern  ooast  of  Africa  be^ 
bnged  to  that  power. 

12.  The  causes  of  the  third  war  between 
^"'-^  Charles  and  Francis,  were  furnished  by  the  arti- 
cles of  the  peace  of  Cambray.  Francis  could  not  bear  the 
loss  of  Italy,  more  particularly  Milan,  and  he  determined 
on  war,  although  his  efforts  to  gain  allies  were  generally  in- 
effectual. The  execution  of  Marain^ia  in  Milan,  furnished 
a  pretext,  and  the  death  of  the  last  Sforza,  which  occurred 
soon  after,  new  claims  and  new  expectations. 

Ineflbctoal  endeavours  of  the  king  to  gain  over  Henry  YIIL  and  the 
Protestants  of  Germany.  Alhanojs  with  Clement  VIL  by  tlic  marriage 
of  liis  second  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  Catharine  dc  Medici,  niece  of 
the  former.  This  union,  tliongh  it  did  not  lead  to  the  re'STilt'?  exprrtcd, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Clement,  (Sept.  25,  1534,)  proved  uUer- 


fected  by  Laforesl»  1535,  in  Feb.  of  that  year,  under  the  form  of  n  com- 
mercid  trealy,  was  now  op^y  avowed. 

13.  Italy,  as  before,  was  the  chief,  although  not  the  only 
theatre  of  the  war.  The  seizure  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  hy 
Francis,  did  not  prevent  an  irruption  of  the  emperor  upon 
the  south  of  France ;  although  his  precautions  rendered  it 
unavailing.  Neither  of  the  subsequent  contests  in  Pied- 
mont or  Picardy  were  decisive,  but  the  formidable  advances 
of  Solyman  in  Hungary  hastened  the  truce  of  Nice,  which 
was  concluded  by  the  mediation  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  although 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  Solyman. 

The  conquest  of  Sayqy»  1535,  just  as  Charles  was  returning  from  the 

conquest  of  Tunis,  must  have  been  doubly  disagreeable  to  him,  as  the 
duke  of  that  country  was  his  brother-in-lnw  and  ally. — The  dcnth  of 
Francis  Sforza,  the  last  prince  of  this  house,  which  threw  Milan  open 
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again  as  a  fi<»f  of  the  empire,  nnd  nn  ohjeet  of  ambition  to  Franri^  for 
bis  son  the  duke  of  Orleans,  took  place  Oct,  24,  1535.  The  emperor'a 
attack  upon  Savoy  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  defensive  warfare  of 
Fnuida  and  MontmoraMsy*  Aug.,  1 536.  Solynun  InTades  Hnngary  and 
gains  a  battle  at  Esseg,  1537,  while  his  fleet  ravaj^es  the  coasts  of  Italy. 
Congress  between  the  emperor,  the  king,  and  the  Pope,  effected  at  Nice, 
and  a  ten  years'  truce  agreed  to,  June  18,  1538.  The  csonditions :  each 
to  hold  wbftt  h»  had  got,  (this  gave  Fhuieb  well  nigh  all  fiayoy  and 
Piedmont,)  and  their  respective  claims  to  undfligo  the  further  InTestiga- 
tion  of  the  Pope. — Therefore  the  feudal  investment  of  Milan  remained 
iiadetermined,  although  the  king  had  some  hopes  of  it  for  ]m  younger  son. 

14.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  trace  conduded  vrnder 
such  cifcuin8tiince8»  should  he  shortened  fix>m  ten  to  four 
years*  duration^  although  the  appar^t  confidence  of  the 
two  UKHiarchs  gave  a  better  promise.  The  train  once 
lighted  could  not  be  stayed;  and  the  hatred  of  Francis  ac- 
quired new  force  from  the  long  suspense  and  final  disap- 
pointment of  his  hopes.  Neither  party,  however,  was  pre- 
pared for  immediate  action;  Francis  had  broken  ofi*  his 
alliance  both  with  England  and  the  Porte;  and  Charles, 
involved  in  religious  disputes^  (see  below,)  and  at  war  with 
the  Turk,  had  enough  business  on  his  hands  to  make  a  few 
years'  truce  desirable^  even  had  he  not  been  forced  to  it  by 
the  state  of  his  finances. 

The  ooDtett  with  the  Turk  tmiehfld two  pointot  ltt»  Hungary;  to 

half  of  which  the  emperor  laid  c^m  on  the  ground  }f  an  agreement 
between  Archduke  Ferdinand,  and  the  then  (Feb.  24,  15.38)  childless 
John  Zapoljra,  by  vrliich  the  former  was  declared  heir  to  that  portion  of 
Hungary  peiMased  by  the  latter.  A  few  days,  however,  before  his 
death,  (Jnly  27,  1540,)  Zapolya  had  a  son  bom,  whom  he  named  his 
SQccesaor ;  and  Solyman,  as  guardian  of  this  child,  had  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Germans,  and  taken  {wssession  of  Otien  the  capital,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Hungary.  2ndiy,  the  pirate  states  of  Afnca,  especially 
Ajgien.— The  emperors  second  African  expedition,  1541,  feodered 
whoUy  nnaTBiling  hj  a  dreadful  stonn  shortly  after  1^  landhig. 

15.  The  refusal  of  the  fief  of  Milan  deter-  ,^iiitiii«r, 
mined  the  king  to  a  fourth  war,  and  the  murder 

of  his  ambassadors  in  their  passage  through  that  st4ite  fur- 
nished the  pretext.  This  war  was  of  a  more  extensive  na- 
ture than  any  of  the  preceding,  for  the  king  succeeded  not 
only  in  renewing  his  alliance  with  the  sultan  and  with  Ve» 
nice,  bat  in  jouiing  to  them  the  duke  of  Gleve  and  the  states 
of  Denmaric,  and  even  Sweden,  although  the  two  latter  alli- 
ances led  to  no  results.   On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor 
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induced  Henr)^  of  England  to  a  league  and  a  common 
assault  on  France ;  and  yet  the  peace  of  Crespy  was  con- 
cluded without  any  one  party  having  attained  the  object  for 
which  it  had  engaged  in  the  war. 

Murder  of  Francis's  two  plenipotentUoies  to  Venice  and  the  Porte,  in 
the  territory  of  Milan.  ,Tuly  3rfl,  1541.  Tlir  French,  changing  their 
plan  of  warfare,  conlme  it  to  defeu^sive  measures  in  Italy,  while  they  in- 
vade the  Netherlands  and  RoussiUon  with  several  armies  in  1542  and 
1548,  but  without  any  permanent  advantage.  Alliance  of  Charies  with 
Henry  VIII.,  (who  had  been  offended  by  the  marriage  of  James  V. 
of  Scotland  to  Mary  of  Gui.^,)  1 1th  Feb.,  1543  :  its  object  the  attack  and 
partition  of  France,  the  duke  of  Cleve  being  meantime  forced  to  sub- 
mil — ¥nnm  renews  his  league  with  Solyman,  1 548 ;  which  ia  followed 
up  by  the  conquest  of  \\  Imt  remained  of  Hungary,  and  an  irmpdoQ  into 
Austria,  V'liili  the  Turkish  fleet  united  with  the  French  bcsicgef^  Nice. 
Contemporary  invasion  of  France  by  the  emperor  (notwitliistandinn:  the 
French  victory  at  Cerisoles,  14th  April,  lo44)  by  Lorraine,  and  of  the 
hung  of  Enghmd  by  Calais  (June  to  Sept.,  1544).  Their  whole  plan, 
however,  was  frustrated,  partly  l>  v  di -  -oni  among  themselves,  partly  fay 
the  judicious  position  of  the  Frencli  force,  and  partly  by  the  court  in- 
tri<:*^ues  and  private  relations  of  the  emperor  in  Germany,  whicli  led  to 
a  separate  peace  between  him  and  Francis,  concluded  at  Crespy  the 
18th  Sept»  1544.  Its  eooditions :  Ist,  that  the  doke  of  Orleans  should 
receive  Miltti  as  a  dowry  with  one  of  the  imperial  princesses ;  (this 
article  became  null  by  the  death  of  the  youn^  prince,  8th  Sept.,  1545, 
on  which  Charles  V.  conferred  the  tief  on  his  own  son  Philip  j)  2ndly, 
that  Francis  should  resign  his  claims  on  Naples,  and  his  feudial  sove- 
rdgn^  over  Flanders  and  Artois*  and  Charles  do  the  same  by  Bur* 
gundy.  The  war  with  England  was  earned  on  till  1546,  owing  to  the 
angry  feelings  of  Henry  ;  but  after  the  taking  of  Boulogne,  1546,  it 
never  produced  any  event  of  consequence. 

16.  The  peace  of  Crespy  put  a  period  to  the  wars  be- 
tween the  two  rivals.  Charles  was  too  busy  with  plans  of 
ambition  in  Germany  ;  and  the  enterprises  of  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  VIII.  were  soon  put  an  end  tn  hy  death.  Under 
Heniy  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Francis,  hostilities  were 
continued  with  Charles  V.,  notwithstanding  the  uiternal  dis- 
turbances of  his  reign.  The  war,  however,  which  he  waged 
with  the  emperor,  arose  from  the  transactions  in  Germany, 
and,  therefore,  properly  belong  to  the  following  section. 

Death  of  Heniy  VUL,  28th  Jan. ;  of  Francis  L,  21st  March,  1547. 

17.  The  consequences  of  this  struggle  were  alike  im- 
portant to  France  itself,  and  to  the  European  political 
system  in  general :  1st,  the  practical  application  of  the 
principles  of  a  balance  of  power  was  established  by  the 
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counterpoise  and  opposition  of  the  two  principal  states  of 

the  continent. 

2ndij,  the  alliance  of  France  with  the  Turks,  the  state  of 
affairs  m  Hungaiy,  and  the  participation,  however  slight, 
of  England  in  these  wars,  brought  the  whole  of  Southern 
Europe  into  a  closer  connexion  than  had  before  existed  be- 
tween them. 

Srdly,  although  Frrtiire  liad  failed  in  its  attempt  at  the 
sovereignty  of  lt;ily,  it  bad  |)rpvpnted  its  own  dismember- 
ment, find  secured  its  indepcnd)  ik 

And  4thly,  the  projects  of  Charles  V.  were  but  half  ac- 
complished, for  though  he  obtained  a  predominance  over 
Italy  and  Germany,  he  never  did  over  France. 

Was  the  loss  of  the  predominance  in  Italy  really  a  loss  to  France? 
True  it  is  that  »he  had  great  need  of  influence  in  that  quarter  ;  1st,  on 
account  of  her  ecclofliastical  relaUons  witli  the  i'ope,  and  2ndl7,  for  tho 
protection  of  her  south-east  fWmtien  from  the  duke  of  Savoy.  But  we 
may  fairlj  ukf  whether  possessions  in  the  ooiintty,  whether  a  fixed 
dominion  was  necessary  ?  Indeed  wc  may  further  ask,  wliet)  *  r  atiy 
foreign  nation  possessing  these  advantages,  ever  drew  any  profit  irom 
them,  however  convenient  they  may  have  been  to  iti*  rulera  ? 

II.  Poliiical  view  of  the  Ro  form  at  ion,  from  its  engine  lbi7, 
to  the  religious  peace  of  1555. 

JoANNis  Sletoa^  die  Mtmtu  religiomM  et  rtijmbttetB  Caroh  V.,  C«- 
mtre  eommeiUarii,  The  latest  edition  (enriched  with  notes)  of 

this  work,  equally  ctoical  in  foim  and  material,  is  that  of  Frankfort 

1785,  3  vols.  8vo. 

[There  is  a  French  translation,  with  notes  by  Lecourater.  3  vols. 
4to.   La  Hague,  1767.] 

Geiekkkie  dm  protestanlmhm  Lehrbeg riffs  vom  Anfange  der  Re- 
formation his  Z7fr  Einfuhrung  der  Concordienfnrmrl,  von  D.  G.  J. 
Planck.  Leipzig,  1781— 1«(X).  (>  vols.  8vo.    To  this  branch  of  the 
subj^t  belong  the  three  first  volumes,  which  comprehend  also  the 
political  hutoiy  down  to  the  religious  peace. 

Christliche  Kirchengeschichte  sett  der  Reformation^  von.  J.  M. 
ScHROcicTi.  1804.  10  parts.  The  two  first  parts  contain  more  particu- 
larly the  poUtical  history,  the  first,  that  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
down  to  the  religious  peace ;  the  second,  that  of  other  coontnea. 

GtBekidUt  der  Re/ormaHon  in  Deutschlandy  von  C.  L.  AVoltharh. 
Altona,  1801.  3  vols.  Bvo.    The  history  is  brought  clown  to  \ 

Essaieur  VEsprit^  et  VInfiuence  de  la  Reformation  de  L}itli(  par. 
Ch.  Yillebs.  3'°"  ed.  Paris,  1808,  8vo.  No  explanation  oi  thia  im- 
portant saljeet  is  more  eloquent  or  corapreheomye  than  that  of  H. 
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jEntwiekehmg  der  poUtischen  Folgen  der  Reformation  fur  Europa; 
conte^usd  in  the  intpart  cf  Hksbbm's  Miscellaneous  Histcrried  mii> 
ingSy  (HnronuGBB  wsbxb,  toL  l,)  and  jdned  to  tbia  translation. 

1.  The  iDiiiiense  influence  of  the  Reformat  ion  arose, 
generally  speaking,  from  the  nature  of  the  interests  affected 
by  it,  for  these  were  of  as  much  importance  to  the  people 
as  to  the  rulers.  Had  such  not  been  the  case,  the  com- 
motion it  raised  could  never  have  been  so  general  or  so 
lasting.  The  intermbcture  of  reli^on  and  politics  was  un- 
avoidable, because  the  attacks  of  its  authors  were  directed 
not  only  against  enors  of  doctrine,  but  against  the  usurp- 
ation of  an  hierarchy,  whicJi  had  deeply  interwoven  itselt 
with  the  administration  and  constitution  of  eveiy  state  of 
Europe. 

The  Befonnation,  as  aa  immediate  attack  upon  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  was  directed  against  a  structure  already  tottering  and  under- 

miiKMl,  hwt  not  overthrown  :  Tnulerrnincd  by  the  loss  of  its  chief  support 
— public  opinion  ;  tottnriii::  ti  iin  the  effect  of  the  Italian  wars,  and  by 
the  recognition,  at  au  euriier  period,  of  the  supreme  authority  of  general 
ooaneils.  The  qnestioii,  wliether  the  antbori^  of  the  Popes  would  have 
been  overthrown  witboot  the  aid  of  the  Reformation,  is  not  witbin  the 
province  of  our  history  ;  but  allowinp'  tlmt  it  would,  we  must  still  look 
to  the  Kefonnation  for  that  mighty  impulse  which  it  gave  to  the  human 
intellect,  and  which  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  its  greatest  and  most 
beneficial  oonseQiienoea* 

2.  The  Reformation  first  broke  out  in  Germany,  and  in 
Germany  it  first  assumed  its  political  character,  through  the 
interest  taken  in  it  by  the  different  governments  of  that 
countiy.  The  points,  then,  on  which  its  political  history 
tums^  are  the  following :  1st,  which  of  the  princes  espoused 
it,  why  did  they  do  so,  and  in  what  manner?  2ndly,  in 
what  manner  and  to  what  extent  did'th^  unite  in  forming 
the  party  which  was  opposed  to  the  emperor?  3rd1y,  what 
were  the  views^  and  what  were  the  measures,  adopted  by 
the  emperor  in  hb  opposition  to  it  ?  4thly,  and  lastly,  how 
came  the  parties  engaged  to  a  formal  rupture,  and  how  was 
the  matter  finally  arranged? — dance  will  show  that  these 
questions  cannot  be  answered  wiraout  seneral  acquaintance 
with  the  politiad  state  of  Germany  at  that  period. 

The  great  distinetion  between  the  internal  relatlona  of  Germany,  then 

and  now,  consisted  in  the  very  different  proportion  which  the  power  of 
the  cities  bore  to  that  of  the  princes  :  for,  Ist,  the  cities  in  the  south 
and  north  of  Germany,  which  enjoyed  either  total  or  partial  freedom, 
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were  by  far  most  numerous.  2iidl7,  their  internal  wealth,  and  conse- 
quently flu  ir  political  influence,  was  much  more  considerable.  Srdljr, 
their  power  was  increased  and  concentrateti  by  the  Uanseatic  league  in 
the  north,  und  more  psrticalarly  by  the  Suabian  confederacy  in  the 
south.  4thly,  their  city  militia  and  meroensrifli  were  naturally  of  more 
importance  in  the  getierul  absence  of  standing  armicf^.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  power  of  the  princes  wn.s  not  only  ru-tually  diminished,  but 
stood  every  chance  of  further  diminution  from  tiie  system  still  in  forc^ 
of  tntenial  rabdiririoDS. 

The  more  important  elettond  and  rojal  hooies  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation,  were : — 

1.  The  Saxox  ;  divided  into  the  ehler  and  electoral  branch  of  lir- 
nest,  and  the  younger  and  ducal  of  Albt-rt.  The  former,  represented 
hy  ins  eleetor,  Frederic  the  Wise,  (j-  1525,)  poasesied  the  eleetoral  cir- 
cle, with  Wittenburg  as  its  capital,  almost  the  whole  landgraviale  of 
Thuringia,  and  some  other  domains.  The  latter,  under  Duke  George 
(t  1539,)  the  opponent  of  Luther,  held  the  landgraviate  of  Meiasen, 
with  a  portion  of  Thuringia. 

8.  Thatof  BtuxDSKBUBCK  The  electond  line  under  the  eleetor  Jo* 
achim  I.,  (f  1535,)  was  in  possession  of  the  margraviate  of  Branden- 
burg, (a  new  and  electoral  district,)  find  some  smaller  principalities. 
The  margraviate  of  Franconia  was  divided  between  thefanuliea  of  Culm- 
bach  and  Anspach. 

3.  The  Palatine,  (or  elder  of  Wittelsbach,)  which  was  divided  into 
the  electoral  line  under  Lewis  V,  (f  1544) ;  to  which  bclonfied  the  elec- 
torate on  the  Rhine  ;  and  t]\o  Sinnnern,  which  was  agairi  divided  into 
those  of  Simmern  and  Zwcibrucii,  and  the  latter  again  into  tliose  of 
Zwdbriicli  and  YeUtenx. 

4.  The  Bavarian  (or  younger  of  the  Wittelsbach  line).  Notwith- 
standing the  right  of  priniogeniture,  introduced  I, "508,  Bavaria  was 
divided  between  Duke  William  VI.  (f  1550)  and  his  brotlicr  Lewis ; 
but  was  reunited  after  the  deatii  of  the  latter,  1540,  and  has  remained 
BO  ever  since. 

5.  That  of  Brunswick.  It  was  at  that  period  divided  between  the 
two  princi])al  l>rnnehe8  :  Ist,  that  of  the  lower  line  of  Lunenburg,  which 
jiosscHsed  Lunenhurf^  and  Cellc,  and  which  from  1520  had  been  under 
Duke  Ernest,  the  founder  of  the  two  younger  families  (|  1546).  This 
emhraced  the  two  collateral  branches  of  Harbnrg  and  Gifhom.  2ndl7, 
that  of  the  lower  branch  of  Brunswick,  or  Wolfenbiittel,  which  was 
again  divided  into  two,  of  wliicli  the  oTif^  under  Duke  TTenry  the  younger, 
the  opponent  of  the  Reformation,  held  W  ollenbiittel,  tlie  other,  under 
Duke  £rich  L,  Calenburg  and  Gottingen.  Besides  these  there  was  still 
a  branch  of  the  ancient  Brunswidc  fiimily  in  Gnibenhagen. 

6.  The  Hkssian.  This  house  was  undivided  under  Philip  Uagna- 
nimus,  (f  1567,)  and  therefore  one  of  the  most  powerful. 

7.  That  of  Mecki.knuuro,  was  likewise  at  first  undivided  under 

the  Peaceable  (tl552)  and  Albert  (f  1547). 

8.  That  of  WiRTEMBERO,  which  was  raised  in  1495  from  the  dignity 
of  a  county  to  that  of  a  dukedom.  It  was  indeed  undivid<'d  ;  hut  its 
restless  duke,  Ulrich,  having  been  driven  from  his  territories  by  the  Sua- 
bian league,  1519,  was  only  restored  in  1534  by  the  compact  of  Uaduu. 
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9.  That  of  Bai>£N,  united  wiiilc  under  the  margrave  Christopher, 
was  in  1527  divided  into  the  tines  of  Baden  and  Dttriach. 

1 0.  Among  the  more  powerM  hoascs,  which  have  since  become  to- 
tally extinct,  were  the  ducal  house  of  Pomeil\xta,  undivided  under  Bo- 
gislaua  the  Great,  till  1523,  when  it  was  divided  into  Wolfrivst  and 
Stettin ;  and  the  house  of  Clete,  to  which  belonged  J  ulius,  Berg,  and 
RaTenaberg,  remained  undivided  under  John  III.  (f  1539).  But  even 
in  the  principalities  which  remained  entire,  much  depended  upon  the 
existence  of  brothers  or  near  kinsmen,  whose  relations  to  the  ruling 
prince  were  not  iM>  clearly  defined  tlien  as  tliey  have  been  in  later  times. 

*^  3.  The  summons  of  Luther,  and  his  appcar- 
atice  before  the  diet  of  Worms,  gave  his  cause, 
already  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  people  and  to  the  eliurch, 
its  new  character  of  an  atiair  of  state.  Here,  too.  bis  pro- 
scription by  the  emperor,  and  the  undisguised  partiality 
shown  to  Inm  by  the  princes  of  his  own  and  other  countries, 
laid  the  foundation  of  future  divisions  in  the  empire. 

The  caugesi  which  induced  Omrles  to  declare  airninst  Luther,  were 
doubtless  more  connected  with  pohtics  than  with  reUgion.  They  lormed 
no  part  of  any  extensive  plan,  but  arose  merely  from  his  position  as  De- 
fender  of  the  Church,  and  from  a  sens^  then  very  conunon,  of  the  need 
he  had  of  the  Pope's  friendship.  From  the  first,  however,  the  political 
part  of  the  Refonnation  had  the  most  important  interests  for  him,  al- 
though the  two  wars  with  France,  which  followed  close  upon  its  com- 
mencement, joined  with  othw  causes  in  making  his  plans  of  profiting 
bj  it  gradual. 

Proscri])tion  of  Luther  and  his  followers  by  the  edict  ofWcmSf  May 
26,  which  pledges  the  emperor  as  to  hia  future  conduct. 

4.  The  next  following  yean^  while  they  spread  the  new 
^  doctrines  with  signal  success  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, especially  Hesse  and  Saxony,  and  thus  cre- 
ated a  ferment  of  ideas  such  as  had  never  before  been  known, 
and  which  the  invention  of  printing  served  materially  to 
keep  alive,  produced  two  events,  the  war  of  the  peasants, 
and  the  secularization  of  Prussia,  which  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  European  powers  to  its  poUtical  tendency. 

The  war  of  the  peasants  originated  in  Suabia,  1524  ;  and  e;i(l  into 
Thuringia,  where  it  was  kindled  by  Thomas  Mtinzer,  but  the  battle  of 
Frankenhausen  put  an  end  to  it,  May  1 5,  1 525. 

The  question  of,  how  ftr  thb  iniurrection  was  leally  caiiaed  by  the 
Beformation,  is  not  nearly  of  so  much  importance  to  history,  as  that  of, 
how  far  it  appeared  to  have  done  so.  For  on  this  apparent  connexion 
between  them,  many  consequences  depended,  and  lead  US  to  the  other 
question  of,  how  far  it  might  have  been  avoided. 

Vtrmek  emer  GetekicMe  deg  DeuUeken  BoMemkriefft,  von  G.  Sab- 
loxaus.  BerHn.  1796. 
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5.  The  secuUirization  of  Prussia,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Teutonic  order  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, gave  an  example  by  which  other  ecclesiastical  princes 
mi^ht  readily  profit.  Indeed  when  we  consider  the  anxiety 
which  had  been  already  awakened  by  the  sequestration  of 
church  property;  a  measure  by  the  way  from  which  the 
German  princes  in  general  drew  little  personal  profit,  for 
they  ap{^ied  its  proceeds  to  more  noble  purposes ;  we  may 
understand  what  a  sensation  the  loss  of  a  whole  country 
must  of  necessity  have  caused  at  Rome.- 

The  grand  master  of  the  order,  Albert  of  Brandeuburg,  rabies  himself 
to  the  hereditary  dukedom  of  F^-usna,  bat  as  a  vassal  of  Poland,  1525. 

G.  Those  events,  joined  to  the  threatening  attitude  which 
the  battle  of  Pavia  enabled  the  emperor  to  assume,  led  to 
the  first  alliances  distingnislied  by  a  ditierence  of  faith  ; 
several  Catholic  states  lt?a«^ued  themselves  at  Dcssan,  while 
the  most  prominent  of  the  Protestants  united  at  Torgau. 
These  leaprues  were  at  first  entered  into  merely  for  protec- 
tion, and  had  no  ap:gressive  measures  in  contemplation. 
Peace,  however,  could  not  have  been  long  preserved  in  spite 
of  all  tliese  securities,  had  not  the  plan  of  a  general  council 
atlorded  some  hopes  of  composing  the  quarrel.  This  method 
proved  only  of  partial  success,  as  a  palliative  rather  than  a 
cure ;  but  even  thus  produced  much  benefit. 

The  emperor's  determinalion  to  carry  the  edict  of  Worms  into  effect 
was  well  calculated  to  keep  alive  dii^i^ension.  The  Catholic  electors  of 
Mentz,  Brandenburg,  etc.,  formed  their  alliance  at  Dessau,  May,  1525  ; 
the  Protestant  party,  following  the  example  of  Hesse  and  eleetonU 
Saxony,  did  the  same  at  Torgaa,  May  12,  1526. 

A  very  poor  acqu^ntance  with  the  progress  of  human  affairs  will  re- 
strain our  astonishment  at  the  uncertain  character  of  thr5?p  alliances. 
Of  the  two  parties,  however,  that  of  the  holders  of  the  new  belief  re- 
ceived a  powerful  impulse  from  the  impetuosity  of  Philip  of  Hesse ;  and 
even  as  early  as  1528,  on  the  occasion  of  an  alarm,  perhaps  an  idle  one, 
raised  by  Dr.  Pack,  chunccllor  of  Saxony  under  Duke  Ocorge,  showed 
its  readiness  to  act.  It  appear-?  very  doubtful,  howover,  in  what  way 
matters  could  have  been  arranged  with  the  emperor  at  the  meetings  of 
the  die^  had  not  men's  minds  heen  amused  by  the  idea  of  a  free  council 
after  the  diet  of  Spires*  1526. 

7.  The  two  next  diets  were  of  niiportance  to  the  Protest- 
ants, that  of  Spires  crave  them  their  name,  and  that  of 
Augsburg,  by  the  establishment  of  their  articles  of  belief, 
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flhowed  that  no  ingenuity  of  explanation  could  raeoncile 
doctrines  so  opposed  as  those  of  the  two  parties.  And  yet» 
in  spite  of  the  emperor's  threats^  and  of  toe  new  alliance  of 
the  Frotestants  at  Smalcald,  the  proposed  remedy  of  delay 
was,  hy  the  further  inducement  of  frequent  alarms  from  the 
Turks,  so  adhered  to,  as  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  of  the  present  state  of  affiiirs  till  a  general  council  could 
be  summoneid. 

Diet  hsUA  tt  Spires,  15S9,— wliere,  as  fbe  emgelfeal  party  protested 
against  the  decree  which  wanid  have  stomaied  the  torreot  of  the  new 

doctriiir^-,  19th  April,  they  acquired  their  name  of  Protestants,  The 
diet  ot  Atig.-*burg.  and  the  confe«sion  so  caUed.  date  June  25,  1530. 
The  temiii  presicribed  hy  the  euip^^ror  naturally  led  to  the  league  of 
SmalesM,  Feb.  27,  1531 ;  aod  tbe  election  of  Ferdinand  as  king  of 
Rome  gave  the  Ptatestanto  an  additional  motive  fm  forming  it.  Never- 
theless negotiations  were  renewe<l  and  the  temporary  pe-u  r  «  f  Nurem- 
berg concluded,  July  23,  1532.  By  it,  however,  only  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  league  of  Smalcald  were  secure,  all  future  pai  Uttanti  beiug 
excluded  till      meeting  of  tlie  oonnciL 

8.  This  pence  would  have  done  littlo  for  the  prevention 
of  bloodshed,  hud  not  the  internal  comlition  of  the  parties 
and  a  series  of  intermediate  events  conspired  to  give  it 
effect.  In  trutli,  tlie  j)eace  itself  contained  abundant  ninte- 
rials  for  future  war;  and  it  was  only  a  (juestion  who  siiould 
be  the  first  to  employ  them  by  aa  attack  on  the  allies. 
This  question,  however,  was  not  easily  answered,  for  it  ap- 
peared doubtful  whether  it  was  the  duty  of  the  emperor,  or 
of  the  Catholic  states,  or  of  both.  The  emperor's  hands 
were  scarcely  free  of  the  IHirks,  (see  p.  35,)  when  he  became 
en<ia^vd  in  the  restomtion  of  Ulrich  duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
and  the  Anabaptist  war  of  Miinster,  besides  the  expedition 
against  Tunis,  (see  p.  34,)  all  which  conspired  to  keep 
him  employed,  till  his  third  war  with  Francis, 

"^"^  when  the  e£forts  of  the  latter,  although  ineffect- 
ual, to  gain  over  the  alKes  of  Smalcald  to  his  interests,  made 
it  as  dangerous  as  it  had  previously  been  inconvenient  to 
attack  them. 

If  the  forcible  restoration  of  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wirtemberg,  by  Thilip 
of  Hesse,  1634,  rendered  the  animosity  more  intense,  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  strengthened  the  Proteiitant  party,  to  which  Ulrich  be- 
longed, but  increased  its  rosppctnbility.  The  power  of  the  Anabaptists 
in  Miinstcr,  1534,  unth  r  .lolin  ol"  Lciilcn,  which  laisted  till  the  conquest 
of  tlmt  city,  June  24,  l36o,  [nc^ntu  u  phenomenon  equally  curious  to 
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the  philosopber  and  politician. — League  of  Smalcald  enlarged  and  re- 
newed for  ten  years,  July  10,  1536,  when,  hy  the  institution  of  a  fixed 
contingent  of  men  and  arms  from  each  of  the  membfors,  it  assumed  a 
firmer  shape  and  a  more  threatening  character. 

9.  Even  after  the  rostonition  of  peace  with  ^ 
France,  tho  emperor  had  abundant  apology  for 

not  declarinc:  Innt^f  If  more  decidedly,  even  had  lie  wislied 
it,  in  the  venous  ditiicuities  and  pursuits  which  eitlier  ham- 
pered or  enn;a(red  him.  The  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  united  merely  for  delence,  and  were  anxious  to  remain 
quiet  as  long  as  their  enemies  would  allow  them.  This 
state  of  things,  however,  could  not  last ;  for  independently 
of  several  minor  events,  the  temporary  expedient  of  a  peace 
a])[)eared  to  become  daily  more  doubtful  from  the  etl'orts 
now  really  made  for  the  assembling  of  a  council ; — a  mea- 
sure, the  accomplishment  of  which  was  not  likely  to  satisfy 
either  Charles  or  his  Protestant  opponents.  Meantime, 
the  complaints  from  the  reformed  states,  of  the  partiality  of 
the  imperial  chamber  of  justice,  furnished  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  discontent. 

Attempts  of  Fope  Paul  III.  from  1 536  to  convoke  a  general  council 
afler  his  own  mind,  in  some  city  of  Italy.  He  managed  also,  (in  the 
penan  of  the  Tioe-chanoeUor  Hc^  tiie  smbasMdor  of  tiie  emperor,  and 
the  fint  mover  of  the  sacred  league  of  Nuremberg,  June  10, 1538,)  thai 
a  man  should  be  sent  to  Germany,  who  would  cordially  assist  in  keep- 
ing alive  the  flame. — Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  was  attacked  hy  the 
allies,  1640,  and  expelled  from  his  country,  1642. — The  attempts  of  the 
deetor  Hennaa  at  Cologae^  to  iDtrodiioa  the  Beformadon,  terminated 
in  hia  deposition,  1548. 

10.  Thus,  if  we  except  an  occasional  disturbance,  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances  combined  at  once  tu  maintain  a 
general  peace,  ami  to  keep  alive  the  inducements  to  a  ge- 
neral war.  The  question :  What  political  advantages  did 
Charles  seek  to  draw  from  the  religious  differences  now  they 
presented  themselves  to  him,  and  by  what  method  did  he 
propose  to  attain  them  ?  has  been  proved  to  be  of  great  dif- 
ficultj^  by  the  various  modes  of  solution  adopted  by  the  best 
historians.  This  uncertainty  leads  to  the  conclusion^  that 
the  emperor  was  either  the  deepest  politician  of  that  or  any 
other  day,  or  that,  and  this  is  Perhaps  the  most  probable,  he 
had  himself  no  settled  plan.  The  German  policy  of  Charles 
was  founded  upon  his  notions  of  the  imperial  power ;  these 
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were  veiy  vague,  and  his  plans  necessarily  corresponded 
with  them.  We  should  fonn  a  vefy  erroneous  judgment, 
then,  if  we  were  to  allow  any  occasional  intimations,  whether 
of  his  private  conduct,  or  even  of  his  official  acts,  as  evidence 
of  a  settled  scheme.  The  league  of  Smalcald  was  the  first 
event  which  gave  his  ideas  any  determinate  form ;  he  saw  in 
it  an  armed  opposition,  and  as  such,  a  downright  rebellion 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire.  But  then,  again,  it 
was  only  at  a  later  period  that  the  league  assumed  this 
character. 

As  for  the  total  overthrow  of  the  German  constitution,  the 
idea  was  then  so  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  senously  formed.  Such  acts  belong  to 
the  times  of  written,  not  of  prescriptional  constitutions :  and 

had  such  an  idea  been  formed,  how,  and  by  what  means, 
was  it  to  be  executed  ?  Never  was  the  German  nation  less 
dispospd  fnr  subjection  ;  her  burghers  had  not  yet  laid  aside 
the  sword,  and  there  were  no  standing  armies  to  rivet  the 
fetters  on  her  limbs. 

Peace  still  preserved  by  several  intervening  evont'^ :  t"lia  campaign  of 
Charles  aj;ainst  Alp^icrs,  1541,  and  the  iburth  >var  ^vith  i  rancis  I.  which 
immediately  eosued,  lo42 — 1544  ;  again,  by  the  decision  of  the  diet  of 
BatUbon,  July  29,  1541,  and  by  the  threatened  TNirldah  inTasioii. 

^  11.  The  peace  of  Crespy  left  the  allies  unprotect- 
ed, and  gave  the  signal  for  war.  This  was  in  truth 
unavoidable,  after  the  refusal  of  that  party  to  acknowledge  the 
council  of  Trent :  but  then  it  was  not  directed  (as  tlie  Pope 
wished,  and  thought  he  had  persuaded  Charles  to  direct  it) 
against  the  states  which  liad  been  guilty  of  heresy,  but  agamsL 
the  confederates  of  Smalcald,  who  had  impugned  the  imperial 
authority.  Unfortunately  this  league  was  oppressed  by  all 
those  evils  which  a  league  alone  can  bring  together,  and 
even  before  the  hattle  of  Miihlbei^  had  thrown  one  chief 
into  captivity,  and  treachery  at  Halle  the  other,  there  were 
too  many  evidences  of  approaching  disunion. 

The  council  of  Trent,  wliich  hod  been  convoked  in  1542,  finallv 
<ypened  Dec  13, 1545 :  its  very  fonn  and  its  first  dedsion  renders  it 

impossible  for  ihe  Protestants  to  take  any  part  in  it. — The  war  had 
broken  out  after  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  July,  1546.  The  two  leaders 
were  outlawed,  July  20.  The  campaign  this  year  wjvs  altogether  desti- 
tute of  plan  ;  aad  the  league  was  eventually  diiisolved.  John  Frederic, 
ele^  of  Suony,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Mtihlberg,  April  24^ 
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1547.  The  electorate  is  bestowed  on  Doke  Maurice  of  Saxony.  Philip, 
landgfmTe  of  Hesse,  treacherondj  made  prisoner  at  H«lle»  June  19. 

12.  The  total  dissolution  of  the  league  left  the  emperor 
at  liberty  to  make  whatever  use  of  it  he  chose ;  but  he  was 
not,  however,  so  intent  upon  oonauest  as  upon  reconcilia- 
tion, his  schemes  for  which  were  rounded,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  day,  upon  the  authority  of  general  councils. 
Indeed  it  may  he  a  question  whether  the  inierimf  by  which 
the  theologians  ruined  his  cause,  was  not  on  his  part  a 
necessary  measure.  One  only  scheme^  the  fruit  of  ap- 
proaching; age,  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  him  at  this 
period :  it  was  to  unite  the  two  crowns,  which  he  himself 
t>ore,  upon  the  head  of  his  son.  The  prospect  of  entailing 
the  imperial  power  was  one  of  so  wide  and  uncertain  a  range 
that  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  his  motives  to  this 
plan ;  it  arose  more  probably  from  the  conviction  that  the 
strength  of  his  house  depended  upon  the  union.  Fortune 
kindly  frustrated  this  impolitic  design,  and  averted  Philip 
II.  from  Germany :  but  Charles  paid  for  the  failure  as  he 
never  did  for  any  other,  since  it  hastened  the  most  aw^l 
crisis  to  which  his  reign  was  exposed. 

Diet  at  Augsburg,  and  the  publication  of  the  interim  m  the  form  to 
be  oVserved  nntU  the  future  decision  of  the  council,  May  15,  1548 ; 
whereby  great  oommotimis  were  excited,  which  showed,  perhaps  more 
tlian  any  others,  the  resohitc  spirit  of  the  nation. — The  times  were  not 
yet  passed  away,  when  a  single  city  like  Magdeburg  could  brave  the 
whole  power  of  the  euiperor. 

13.  However  little  Charles  may  have  desired  the  over- 
throw of  the  Germanic  constitution,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  states  held  a  somewhat  different  opinion  of  the 
imperial  authority  from  what  he  had  himself  formed  :  and 
yet  they  would  have  acquiesced  without  any  great  demur, 
but  for  one  person  among  them,  whom  Charles  had  long 
known,  without  however  turning  his  knowledge  to  much 
account ;  for  although  skilled  in  all  the  quirks  of  policy,  he 
was  but  poorly  acquainted  with  the  force  of  individual 
cliaracter.  The  bold  scheme  of  Maurice,  founded  as  it 
was  upon  the  events  at  Halle,  took  its  origin  from  the  latter 
nnpulse ;  but  altliou<rli  it  sprang  from  the  heart,  it  was  well 
seconded  by  the  liead.  Even  liad  tlie  result  been  less 
glorious,  history  could  never  have  ikiled  to  mark  him  as  a 
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man  who  far  mitstripppd  liis  age.  Maurice  cut  the  knot, 
and  with  one  stroke  of  his  sword  did  that  for  Germany 
which  no  council  would  ever  have  accomplished.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  his  uUiance  with  France  showed  that 
power  the  secret  of  turning  to  its  own  advantage  the  dis- 
sensions which  set  the  members  against  the  head  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  although  the  freedom  of  Germany  may  have  been 
held  much  at  heart  by  France,  yet  there  appeared  no  con- 
tradiction in  her  making  the  maintenance  of  it  subservient 
to  her  own  aggnmdizement 

Plan  of  the  elector  to  compel  the  emperor,  by  a  sudden  attack,  to 
establish  the  condition  of  religion  on  a  secure  basis,  and  to  restore  hin 
father-ioi'Iaw  PtiiBp  to  liberty.  This  he  found  an  opportanitj  of  doing 
by  meaoB  of  the  commission  given  him,  to  enforce  the  law  pronounced 
against  the  proud  city  of  ^fagdeburg.  Siege  and  capitulation  of  this  city, 
Nov.  5,  1551. — Secret  treaty  concluded  with  Henry  11.  of  France,  at 
Friedewalde,  Oct.  5,  1551.  The  war  breaks  out  and  is  carried  on  with 
spirit  from  March  tiJlJnly,  1552,  by  which  also  the  council  of  Trent  is 
broken  up.  The  emperor  finds  himself  bound  to  concede  to  the  trea^ 
of  Passau,  Aug.  2,  1552,  under  the  following  conditions:  Ist,  that  the 
captive  princes  sliould  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  Philip  of  Hesse  rein- 
stated ;  2ndly,  that  perfect  religious  freedom  donld  be  granted  to  the 
Protestants,  both  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  and  tiie  Catholic  states ; 
3rdly,  that  a  diet  should  be  held  within  six  months  to  confirm  these  con- 
ditions, without  the  power,  howf^ver.  of  making  any  material  alteration 
in  them.  Thus,  tituugh  the  treaty  of  Pa^^sau  contained  nothing  but  the 
preKnunaries,  a  definite  peace  was  secured  by  it  befordiand ;  its  author^ 
however,  was  not  destined  to  sec  its  accomplishment.  He  died  the  fol- 
lowing year,  15.33,  at  the  battlr  (  f  Silvershausen,  July  9,  mntouding 
against  Margrave  Albert  of  Culmbach,  the  disturber  of  the  peace. 

14.  The  treaty  of  Passau  having  been  concluded  by 
Maurice  without  the  concurrence  of  his  ally  Henry  II., 
(who  in  the  mean  time  invaded  Lorraine,)  France  still  main- 
tained the  war ;  and  as  Charles,  in  the  conduct  of  it,  gave 
scope  to  his  feelings  rather  than  his  judgment,  it  was  con- 
cluded at  the  expense  of  the  German  empire,  although  for 
the  benefit  of  one  who  had  declared  himseli  the  protector  of 
those  he  spoiled. 

Henry  IL's  invasion  of  Lorraine  and  investmait  of  Hets,  Tod,  and 

Terdun,  April,  1552.  Campaign  of  Charles  in  the  autumn  of  1552, 
and  '^iVcro  of  Metz,  which  is  successfully  defended  by  Francis  of  Guise. 
Tiic  war  raged  during  the  two  next  years  both  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Low  Countries  and  in  Italy  (where  Sienna  put  itself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  iSnncb,  bnt  was  at  last  compelled  to  sorrender  to  the  em- 
peror, April  21, 1655).  It  was  condueted  without  any  great  battles, 
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though  on  the  whole  successfull/  for  France,  till  the  five  years'  truce 
of  Yaaeellefl,  Feb.  5,  1666,  ioaored  to  fVanee  iti  oonquestB  in  Lomiiie 
aDdFiedmont 

15.  This  war,  and  other  impediments,  delayed  for  some 
time  the  assembling  of  the  diet,  which  was  to  be  held  for 
the  ratification  of  the  religions  peace.  It  met  at  ^  ^ 
last  in  Augsburg,  and  after  a  discussion  of  six 
months^  which  plainly  showed  that  Maurice  was  no  longer 
alive,  the  relig[ious  peace  was  established.  By  it  both 
parties  had  an  interval  of  auiet  secured  to  them,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  property  which  had  been  confiscated  up  to 
the  treaty  of  Passau,  was  confirmed  to  its  possessors  j  but 
as  it  was  limited  in  its  benefits  to  those  who  embraced  the 
confession  of  Au^burg,  this  limitation,  together  with  the 
reservatum  eccluiaiticum^  became  the  seeds  of  future 
discord. 

The  rescrvaium  tedesiastieum  respected  the  question,  Whether  the 

future  freedom  nf  religion  should  l)e  extended  only  to  the  secular  orders, 
or  abo  to  the  ecciei^iastical  ?  The  Protestant.-*,  to  a  nuiii,  wrva  bent  on 
the  latter ;  but  the  Catholics  neither  would  nor  ronld  grant  it. 

16.  At  the  coiiclu&ion  of  this  peace  Charles  V.  carried 
into  effect  the  resolution  he  had  lon{j  formed,  and  which 
Wcis  now  matured  by  a  sense  of  the  iiisUil)ility  of  fortune  and 
by  his  own  weak  health,  of  abdicatino-  his  double  aulliority. 
His  favourite  object  of  a  lasting  union  between  the  two 
crowns  he  wa<  oljligvd  to  resign,  and  they  were  henceforth 
divided  between  l^hilip  II.,  his  only  son,  and  heir  to  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of 
Rome,  and  now  succe^^sor  to  the  empire. 

Resignation  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  Philip 
II.,  at  iirussulii,  the  former  Oct.  25,  15o5,  the  latter  Jan.  16,  IGoG.  lie 
did  not  resign  the  imperial  crown,  till  Aug.  27,  1556. — ^Charles  died  at 
St  Jiutoa  in  Yalladdi^  whither  he  bad  retirad,  Sept  21,  1558. 

17.  At  the  dose  of  this  period  the  Reformatioii  had, 
upon  the  whole^  made  as  much  progress  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. Its  doctrines,  directed  to  the  reason  and  not  to  the 
imagination,  naturally  obtained  a  more  easy  introduction 
among  the  northern  than  the  southern  nations.  The  differ^ 
ence  of  govemfnents  exerted  little  influence  compared  to 
the  difference  of  character  among  the  governed.  Hence 
its  religious  doctrines  and  its  political  influence  were  no 
longer  confined  to  Germany,  but  extended  over  a  great 
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portion  of  Europe.  Still,  however,  important  as  it  was, 
hotli  from  its  present  and  its  iuturc  influence,  to  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  each  individual  state,  it  was  not  yet  become 
the  mainspring  of  general  politics,  since  the  two  chief  and 
rival  powers  on  the  continent  were  agreed  in  its  suppres- 
sion. Its  only  inniu  dinte  and  necessary  efiects  were,  1st, 
that  religion  becaniCj  both  in  th(!  IVotestant  and  Catholic 
states,  more  fundamentally  connected  with  pfovernment ; 
and  2ndly,  that  in  the  Protestant  governments,  the  princes, 
by  breaking  with  Rome,  and  in  some  instances  by  actual 
seizure  of  church  property,  acauired  a  considerable  acces- 
sion of  power.  But  what  was  tnb,  compared  with  the  more 
dbtant,  though  not  less  certain,  consequences  which  this 
new  impulse  to  the  human  mind  might  be  expected  to 
produce  ? 

18.  In  Germany,  it  is  true,  the  Reformation  brought  and 
continued  to  bring  new  principles  of  dissension,  but  with, 
these  came  also  the  principles  of  politi<»^l  life.  Not  that  it 
is  here  meant  that  it  produced  any  political  revolution,  pro- 
perly so  called, — ^this,  so  long  as  relision  occupied  the  first 
place  in  men^s  minds,  was  not  to  be  dreaded, — but  that  the 
princes  were  forced  hy  it  into  exertions  which  first  taught 
them  to  feel  as  princes  should ;  nor  did  the  continuance  of 
the  strife  allow  this  spirit  to  subside  till  it  had  become  essen- 
tial to  their  character.  From  this  time  forth  the  Reforma- 
tion became  the  mainspring  of  all  political  movements,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  an  increased  interest  attached  to  the 
German  empire,  which  has  been  at  all  times  the  true  point 
of  balance  in  the  European  system,  and  particularly  when 
the  fate  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  other  lands  depended 
upon  its  being  established  there. 

At  tbe  end  of  this  period  theBrotestent  doctrines  prevailed  throughout 
Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Brunswick,  He.^sc,  Mecklenbur;;,  Holstein,  and 
some  smaller  states  in  the  north ;  in  the  Palatinate,  in  HaJen  and  Wir- 
temberg,  i'l  tlx-  sontli  ;  m  well  as  in  most  of  the  iujj)ortant  citiea  of  the 
empire. —  i  iie  mciauciioly  scliism  that  had  arisen  in  ld2o,  respecting  the 
Lord's  supper,  between  tibe  Protestants  theniselve8»  oould  be  of  no  great 
political  importance,  so  long  as  none  of  the  more  powerful  states  of  the 
empire  acknowledged  the  nformed  tenets. 

19.  Besides  Germany,  the  northern  powers  (see  below) 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  Switzerland  and  Geneva  ad- 
mitted the  new  doctrines  without  delay.   In  England  the 
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struggle  was  still  gomg^on;  ami  in  Franco  and  the  Nctlior- 
lands,  as  well  as  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Pohuid,  the 
Reformation  ol)tained  a  footincr,  but  not  such  as  to  deter- 
mine its  future  consecjuciu  es.  Wlierever  it  gained  admit- 
tance, however,  it  orra^ioned  coiisid* m  ;i!)1o  nioditications  ia 
points  of  belief^  as  well  as  in  churcii  discipline  and  forms. 

In  England  4  rupture  with  the  R(»nan  8(  o,  unaocoinpanied  however 
hy  i\  clmnjro  of  doctrine,  ttxjk  place  under  Henry  VIII.  ;  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  Nov.,  1534,  tlic  kinjr  was  deelareil  supreme  head  of  the 
church.  Under  Edwai-d  VI.,  lo47 — ioo3,  tlie  Protejitant  doctrines 
were  advanced,  though  die  episoopal  hierarchy  was  retained,  as  depend- 
(  tit  on  the  king*  The  restoration  of  the  papal  dominion  under  Mary, 
1553 — 1558,  was  speedily  frustrated  by  Elizalx  th. 

In  Scotland,  the  reformed  doctrmes  had  been  disseminated  m  early 
as  1525,  especially  at  a  later  period,  by  the  instrumentality  of  John 
Knox,  the  diaciple  of  Calvin,  bat  was  oppoeed  hy  the  regent  and  Roman 
hierarchy. 

IJfc  of'  the  Srnttish  Rtformrr,  John  Knox,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Re- 
formatmn  in  iScotland^  by  S.  Thomas  M'Ciue.  Translated  into  Ger- 
man, and  abridged  hy  D.  J.  G.  Plakck,  1817. 

In  Sfritxerlnnd,  the  Rett  )  ;ii  it ion  arose,  independently  of  Lutlier,  by 
the  exertions  of  Zwinglius,  in  Zurich  (who  fell,  Oct.  1 1,  1531,  at  Cap- 
pel,  in  a  battle  with  the  Catholics).  It  spread  rapidly  ;  in  1528,  it  hud 
either  been  adopted  altogether,  or  partially,  by  tlie  cantons  of  Zurich, 
Bern,  Basle,  Appenzel,  Glarus,  and  SchaflPhauam.  A  separation  from 
those  who  followed  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  grew,  in  1525,  out  of 
the  unhappy  ditference  of  opinion  re-'p* '  Hr:;^  the  .><aerament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  ;  and  thus  originated  the  reibnned  party,  which  was  lirst  fuUy 
developed  in  Geneva,  through  Calvin,  1536-->1564. 

This  city  aoqaired  a  great,  lasting,  and  even  increasing  importance 
in  Europe,  as  the  focus  of  religious,  political,  and  scientific  ideas  ;  m  A 
likewise,  «iince  its  emancipation  from  Savoy  and  the  cxpiil?«ion  (it  its 
bishop,  1533,  of  practical  republicanism.  The  forms  and  discipline  of 
the  reformed  church  were  here  fully  developed.  By  means  of  the  uni- 
versity, founded  1539,  under  the  direction  of  Otlvin,  and  supported  by 
his  exertions  and  those  of  Beza,  Geneva  became  the  principal  j<chool  of 
tlieology  to  the  professors  of  tliese  opinions,  and  in  those  days  the  only 
one  where  the  French  languu^^e  prt.vailud. 

20.  To  the  Reformation^  the  society  of  Jesuits^  which 
arose  during  its  progress,  owed,  if  not  its  origin,  at  least  its 
practical  influence.  The  object  continually  held  in  view 
by  this  association,  was  the  supreme  control  of  public 
opinion ;  and  by  this  |)Ower  it  hopexl  to  oppose  Prote.stant- 
isni,  or,  in  other  words,  the  freedom  of  the  intellect,  and 
support  the  highest  and  most  nnyiflding  assumptions  of 
papal  authority.    The  period  at  which  it  wait  established 
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offered  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  by  tlio  adoption  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  organi/od  system  of  association.  Proper  means 
it  might  Imve,  and  doubtless  had,  in  sui  li  ahnndance  as  to 
leave  no  flaw  in  the  theory  of  its  institution,  but  then  it  re- 
mained for  the  circumstances  of  the  time  to  decide  how 
many  of  tlirse  means  could  ever  obtain  practical  import- 
ance. Thus  far,  tlicn,  the  society  was  dependent  on  the 
age,  and  forced  to  vary  accordinp^  to  its  dictates  ;  but  havuig 
one  niam  principle,  which  controlled  all  its  actions,  a  com- 
plete adaptation  was  impossible.  Its  very  essence  demand- 
ed, what  a  time-serving  policy  would  have  been  careful  to 
avoid,  either  a  total  supremacy,  or  utter  annihilation  ;  if  it 
could  succeed  in  the  overthrow  of  Protestantism,  the  former 
was  of  sure  attainment ;  if  Protestantism,  as  we  have  before 
defined  it,  should  win  the  day»  then  no  delay,  no  truce  or 
concession,  could  arrest  the  fatter.  A  long  career,  how- 
ever, lay  between  it  and  either  of  these  events ;  a  career 
which  required  all  its  activity,  manifold  and  extensive  and 
Listing  as  that  was,  for  its  accomplishment.  Even  the  part 
the  society  played  in  politics  was  but  one  of  many  in  the 
same;  it  was  a  necessary  but  a  dangerous  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  common  end.  It  was  necessary,  because  princes 
themselves  are  amenable  to  public  opinion ;  it  was  oanger- 
ous,  because  the  loss  of  that  opinion  promised  a  certain 
conflict  with  the  princes,  who  had  by  it  been  kept  in  sub- 
jection. Spreading  itself  through  ail  CI  r i^tian  countries, 
sometimes  openly,  sometimes  secretly,  it  became  a  bond 
which  encircled  the  whole  European  system.  Its  influence 
extended  alike  over  the  body  and  the  several  members,  and 
although  it  is  diflicult,  often  impossible,  to  determine  the 
amount  and  nature  of  its  working  in  detail,  its  organization 
will  supply  abundant  evidence  of  the  general  plan  which  it 
pursued. 

Founcktion  of  the  society  by  the  chivalrous  eutlmcsiasm  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  at  first  as  a  private  fraternity,  1584 ;  it  was  saoctiooed  by  Pope 
Paul  in.,  1540;  and  v«'ry  iiiuch  enlnrj^ed,  1543 — 1549.    The  spirit  of 

the  ncrf  wns  in  favour  of  it^*  rapid  advance,  notwitli-t  nulina:  the  mnny 
checks  which  it  experienced.  ,  At  the  death  of  it^  louiidcr,  1556,  it  al- 
ready embraced  nioe  provinees  of  westeni  Europe ;  viz.,  one  in  Portu- 
gal, three  in  Spain,  one  in  France,  two  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
nml  two  in  Italy  ;  and  in  tlie  otiior  part.'^  of  the  ;^lnlx'  it  influciicod  by 
mean»  of  missiooBi  three  provincea  (Brazil,  Ethiopia,  and  India).  With 
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respect  to  its  poouliar  external  forms,  it  was  not  separated  from  tlio 
world  SX3  au  order,  but  attached  itself  to  it  as  a  society,  so  much  so  ti8  to 
be  partly  amalgamated  with  it,  without,  however,  losing  its  own  distinct 
charader.  There  were  colleges  and  seminaries  but  no  doisten.  There 
Wn^  a  dre!>«i  p<M*uIi:ir  to  the  order,  V)ut  not  a  mo&astic  One. 
Outline  of  its  internal  organization  : — • 

1.  In  respect  to  the  government,  a  principle  of  the  most  absolute 
despotism,  and  thence  of  blind  and  patient  obedience,  flowed  immedi- 
ately from  the  design  of  the  institution.  The  general  head  of  the  so- 
ciety {prteposihts  generalis)  was  dependent  on  no  one  bnt  the  Pope  ; 
be  resided  in  itome.  From  the  time  of  Liaia^  (i55b— 1564,)  his  juris- 
diction was  unlimited,  it  embraced  the  whole  esraeuttve ;  and  soon  after, 
notwithstanding  the  general  and  provincial  congregations,  it  usurped 
the  legislative  also ;  and  thus  became  the  source  of  all  power  in  tlie 
community.  It  was  supported  by  councillors,  ^^on mu  r  ^,  and  vice-go- 
vernors, who  severally  held  the  titles  of  assistunt^^,  pruviitcials,  and  rec- 
tors.  Even  his  dependence  on  the  Pope  could  not  be  oppressive,  for 
the  two  intefests  were  the  same ;  and  the  manner  of  acting  was  always 
left  to  the  frenernl.  2.  In  re«pcct  to  the  classes  of  member.-*,  there  were 
novice?*,  scholars,  and  coadjutors,  (tlic  former  pave  instruction,  to  the 
latter  were  committed  the  care  of  souls,)  and  professed  members. 
Among  their  chief  maxims  we  may  mention  the  great  limitatiw  of  the 
number  of  professed  members,  or  Jesuits,  in  the  most  pro^>er  sense  of 
the  word;  who  had  taken  t!ie  fonrth  vow  of  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and 
by  whom  all  the  higher  othces  were  filled.  Besides  th&m  there  was 
another  class  of  adjuncts,  or  secret  Jesuits,  without  uniform,  but  not 
nnfirequently  distinguished  hj  stars,  or  bishops*  mitres.  S.  The  princi- 
pal means  of  disseminating  their  principles,  were  mi-^sions,  confessionals, 
especially  at  court,  nnd  tlie  in«trnrtion  of  youth  in  lower  and  higher 
seminaries.  Thus  they  embraced  the  future  with  the  present  gener- 
ation. An  institution,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  suppression  of  dl  free 
development  of  the  mind,  is  intrinsically  bad.  The  good  it  has  done 
for  the  propn;rntion  of  reliction  and  single  branches  of  scii  iice,  is  not, 
however,  on  that  account  to  be  <lepreetnted  ;  but  unfortunately  the  po- 
litical historian  has  little  good  to  tell  of  it. 

The  history  of  the  order,  as  it  ought  to  be  written,  that  is,  delineated 
from  its  oum  ytomt  of  view,  offers  a  field  for  a  future  historian.  Some 
excellent  preliminary  matter  on  the  subject  maybe  found  in  the  article, 
JemUen,  AUy.  Deuische  Encyclopo'die^  B.  xvii.,  in  the  Appendix  {hy 
Spittler).    It  has  also  been  printed  separately.    Leipzig,  1817. 

Grsc/iirfifr  drr  Jrsiiifai  in  Bait  r»,  von  Carl.  TTlEXBICn  lilTTKH  von 
Lanu.  Niirnberg,  iyi9.  This  work  is  drawn  altogether  from  original 
records.  It  is  preceded  by  a  general  introductory  part,  eschibiting  the 
internal  oiganizataon  of  the  sodetjTi  and  is  critical  and  impartiaL 

Among  the  larger  works  we  ought  to  mention  t 

Alhjrmcine  Geschichte  tier  Jtmitert  von  dem  Urs^prunge  ihres  Ordens 
bi$  mif  grgenwartiffe  Zeii;  von  P.  Ph.  Wolfp,  Leipzig,  1803 ;  4  vols, 
second  edition.  Also  ScimoEKii  Kirchengetekiekte  ieU  der  Befbrm' 
ation,  B.  iiL,  the  last  section.    Vci-\  valuable. 
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21.  This  period,  on  the  whole,  presents  a  nobler  view  of 
politics,  however  paltry  many  of  its  details  may  appear. 
The  age  had  greater  and  more  fixrd  objects  in  view,  it  pur- 
sued tliem  from  hip^hcr  motives,  nnrl  was  led  on  to  them,  if 
not  by  wiser,  at  least  l)y  o;rcater  men.  The  powerful  in- 
fluenrc  of  theolorry,  more  powerful  even  amonfi;  the  Protest- 
ants than  the  Cutliolies,  broD^rht  somr  evils  \n  its  tram  ;  but 
among  these  cannot  be  reckoned  excitement  to  w^r  and 
bloodshed;  the  smouldering  flames  of  wliieli  it  often  damped. 

22.  PoHtical  economv-  notwithstandino;  the  g;rowing  ne- 
cessity for  its  improvement,  made  no  considerable  prooress. 
New  exactions,  L^rudgingly  submitted  to  by  the  states,  and 
expensive  loans  from  the  rich  commercial  towns,  remained, 
as  before,  the  means  ol  raising  immediate  stip[)lies.  Neither 
princes  nor  their  councillors  bestowed  a  thou;2,ht  on  it  be- 
yond the  moment  of  need;  nor,  indeed,  could  they  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so  at  a  time  when  their  whole  attention  and 
care  was  drawn  to  religion.  Besides,  the  treasure,  which 
at  this  period  })oured  into  Spam  from  her  new  colonies  in 
America,  served  to  strengtlien  the  error,  that  a  counlry's 
wealth  depends  upon  the  gold  and  silver  it  contains.  Yet 
Spain  itself  might  have  undeceived  them,  for  it  was  not 
rich ;  nay,  Charles  V.  was  even  poor,  if  poverty  means 
greater  wants  than  sources  of  supply. 

23.  The  art  of  war  made  some  progress,  for  altboueh 
neither  Charles  nor  Francis  were  great  generals,  yet  the 
continued  hostilities  in  which  they  were  engaged,  led  of 
necessity  to  new  modes  of  organization.  Among  these  the 
establishment  of  regular  infantiy,  the  true  prop  and  princi- 
ple of  warfare,  must  be  considered  the  most  important. 
Yet  the  legions  of  Francis  still  bore  more  resemblance  to 
militia  than  to  a  standing  force;  and  the  dreaded  imperial 
infantry  consisted  of  mercenaries  engaged  for  no  definite 
period.  The  difference  between  these  and  modem  troops, 
both  in  equipment  and  discipline,  was  immense,  while  of 
the  higher  branches  of  tactics  they  were  totally  ignorant ; 
nor  indeed  could  they  hope  to  attain  th(Mn,  while  the  un- 
wieldy depth  of  their  ranks  prevented  all  the  lighter  evo- 
lutions. 
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III.  History  of  the  Colonies  during  this  period. 

In  addition  to  the  works  before  citrd  are  the  foUowili|^  which  hETe 
{Kurticular  refproncf*  to  Spanish  America : 

AxTON.  DE  IIekkeua,  Dwcuku  o  historia  general  de  las  hecftos  de  los 
CasieUanos  en  las  Idas  y  Herra  Jtrma  net  mar  Oeeano^  en  guairo  dem 
cadas  desde  d  mmo  14^  hasta  el  de  1531.  Mii<h-Ii],  1601 — 15.— The 
bot  edition,  with  continuation,  Madrid,  1728 — 30,  5  vols.  fol. 

Historia  del  nuevn  Mttndn  dn  JuAN  Battista  MuM08|  en  Madrid* 
17y3,  4 to.    The  iirut  volume  only  has  appeared. 

Saggio  di  timria  Amerieana  naturaUf  eUrUe  e  saera^  de  Regm  e  delfe 
provincie  Sjtagnole  di  terra  Jirma  nella  Amt  rica  meridionale,  dell*  An- 
BATE  Fiupw  Sa!.vaiw»k!  Oii  it.  liomfi,  1780,  4  Tols.  8vo.— The  po* 
litical  portion  is  tlie  least  satisfactory. 

Antonia  db  Ulloa,  lieladon  Aiflonea  dd  Viage  a  la  Americo  me- 
ridkmaL  Madnd,  1748,  2  toIb.  4to.  In  French^  1751.  The  beet 
description  of  these  provinces. 

The  principal  sources  rfx{><'ctinu;  the  internal  administration  of  tlif^e 
countries,  are  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  kings,  which  the  Spanish 
government  itself  caused  to  be  colleGted  and  published : 

Recopilacion  de  Leges  de  las  Reynos  de  las  Indies  ;  mnndadas  im- 
primir  y  pubUcar  par  la  Magestad  CatoUca  del  Hey  D.  Carlos  II. 
nuestro  Sennor.  TctCLra  odioion,  Madrid,  1774,  4  vols.  fol.  This  fol- 
lection,  very  well  arranged,  according  to  the  subject-uiHtter,  begins  witli 
1509,  and  comes  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
The  fourth  volume  contains  a  very  comfuete  index. 

1.  In  this  as  in  the  fomer  period  of  our  histoiy,  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  remained  sole  masters  of  the 
countries  heyond  the  ocean.  And  this  very  absence  of 
rivals  pTomiaed  a  prescriptive  right,  which  would  confirm 
their  claims  of  exclusive  possession.  The  progress  which 
the  two  nations  made,  was,  however,  veiy  dissimilar,  for  the 
Portuguese  colonial  system  had  attained  its  full  growth  dur- 
ing the  kst  period  ;  that  of  Spain  only  assumed  its  enormous 
dimensions  and  full  organization  during  the  present. 

2.  The  Spanish  empire  in  America  counted 

t,  •  TVT        o      •       -n  ^«iil»h  America. 

as  Its  provmees,  Mexico,  or  JNew  opam,  Peru, 
Terra  Firma,  and  New  Grenada :  but  then  there  was  a 
wide  difference  between  its  actual  and  its  nominal  posses- 
sions. The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  who  were 
already  in  some  degree  civilized,  and  collected  in  towns 
and  villages,  offered  comparatively  easy  conquest ;  but  what 
dominion  could  be  exercised  over  the  countless  tribes  who 
wandered  in  pursuit  of  p:ame  over  the  vast  toro^ts  and  plains 
of  America,  until  civilization,  or,  as  then  understood,  "  con- 
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version,"  had  propnrr'd  thrm  for  allegiance  ?  Accordino^lv, 
the  Spanish  authority  over  the  interior  (h^pended  on  tlieir 
niissionarios ;  and  the  cross,  although  more  slow  ia  its  eilects, 
was  here  at  least  preferred  to  the  sword. 

Conquest  of  Mexico,  and  capture  of  the  principal  city,  1519 — 1521, 
by  FranHs  Cortfs,  was  not  achieved  without  violent  rcsi-^tanee.  At- 
tempts to  subdue  Peru,  Quito,  and  Chili  from  1525  ;  accoiuplishcd  152U 

1635  hy  Francis  Pizarro  and  his  companions  and  brothers.  Terra 
Fimawaa  conquered  1532,  and  New  Grenada,  1536.  Several  other 
countries  were  discoTered  in  this  period,  but  not  yet  subdued. 

3.  The  conquered  countries  became  and  remained  colonies 
of  Spain.  This  was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  constitu- 
tion which  they  received ; — as  difficult  a  problem  as  ever 
political  science  had  to  solve ; — ^but  even  this  might  have 
proved  unavailing,  had  it  not  been  supported  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  This  constitution,  although  gradual  in 
its  development,  was  in  all  its  parts  fundamentally  established 
during  the  present  period.  It  was  fashioned,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case,  upon  that  of  the  mother  countiy,  although 
the  int(  rposition  of  the  Atlantic  prevented  an  exact  imita- 
tion. The  supreme  authority  was  vested  in  a  council  re- 
sident in  Madrid,  and  dependent  solely  on  the  king;  this 
was  termed  Con^scjo  real  y  supremo  de  Indias,  and  had  under 
it  a  board  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  entitled  Audknzia 
real  de  ia  Contratacion,  which  was  held  in  Seville ;  and 
thus  a  more  settled  system  of  colonial  policy  was  established 
thati  any  other  nation  had  ever  founded.  In  the  new  world, 
itself,  vicerov's  (virreyes)  were  appointed  to  represent  the 
monarch;  but  the  distribution  of  justice  was  confined  to 
the  audienciaSf  which  acted  as  supreme  local  tribunals,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  state  council  to  the  viceroys.  The 
towns  elected  their  own  cabiidos,  or  municipal  officers. 

The  principal  foundation  of  the  whole  consttttttion  was  laid  by  the 
ordinances  of  Chariot  V.  {Ici/es  nuevas)  of  the  year  1542.  Tii-titution 
of  the  council  of  the  ladies,  1511,  but  its  formation  was  not  completed 
till  1542.  Appointment  of  two  viceroys,  first  in  Mexico,  1540,  and 
afterwards  in  Peru,  1542,  as  heads  of  the  whole  dnl  and  military  ad* 
ministration,  to  whom  many  gobernadores  and  capUanes  were  gradually 
subordinate.  Institution  of  two  audiencias,  at  Mexico  and  Lima,  1542, 
the  viceroys  presiding,  but  without  a  voice  in  judicial  atlairii.  The 
number  of  these  courts  was  afterwards  increased  to  ten,  as  that  of  the 
vieerojrs  to  fow.  From  the  audieneuu,  as  courts  of  justicCy  there  was 
an  appeal  to  the  oouncil  of  the  Indies. 
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4.  These  political  institutions  presuppose  the  establiflb- 
ment  of  towns  (ciudades,  villas^  and  I u scares).  These  were 
already  to  be  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  not  in  the 
other  countries ;  and  even  in  the  ibnner,  not  always  where 
they  were  needed  by  the  new  rulers.  The  places  first 
colonized  were  the  harbours  and  sea-poi-ts  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  shortl;^  after  those  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Settlements  in  the  interior  were  made  more  slowly 
and  gradually. 

Tlie  towns  on  the  oo8sts»  at  first  ooonsting  for  the  most  part  of  a 

church  and  a  few  houses,  were  at  the  same  time  horbuurs  and  f^iirrisons. 
TIic  first  was  Cumana,  founded  1520,  followed  by  tltc  ini[i(irtatit  luir- 
bours  of  Porto  Bello  and  Carthagena,  1532,  Valencia,  looo,  (Jaraccas, 
1667,  and  at  an  earlier  pmod  Vera  Craz,  the  first  settl^nent  in  Mexico. 
On  the  c<Mists  of  the  Pacific  there  were,  in  Mi  vico.  Acapulco;  in  Darien, 
Panama;  in  Peru,  Lima,  1-535;  and  in  Chili,  Conception,  1550;  and 
the  first,  though  unsucc  s-^fnl  Mtr-mpt  was  made  to  settle  Buenos  Ap-c\ 
on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  m  lo^o.  i'he  towns  of  the  interior  generally 
sprang  up  in  the  Ticinitj  of  the  places  where  mines  had  been  previously 
opened. — The  missions,  whidi  were  afterwards  !'  rmed,  consisted  of 
small  villages,  inhabited  bj  converted  Indians,  under  the  superintfU'l- 
ence  of  priests,  settled  alon^  the  banks  of  the  priucipal  and  aecondarjir 
rivers,  and  ou  the  immense  pUiius  uf  the  interior. 

6.  But  howevor  strong  the  political  ties  which  connected 
the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  those  of  religion  were 
far  more  powerful.  All  the  external  apparatus  of  Chris- 
tianity, her  hierarchy,  her  cloisters,  nay,  very  shortly,  her 
inquisition,  were  transported  across  the  Atlantic.  With 
these  went  lier  learning  and  science,  and  the  institutions 
necessary  for  their  propagation,  and  thus,  an  ecclesiastical 
constitution  was  formed  coeval  and  interwoven  with  the 
state,  but  like  the  state  dependent  on  the  Spanish  king,  not 
on  the  I\)pe.  This  naturally  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
civilization  of  the  native  American  nations,  and  with  it  to  the 
extinction  of  their  national  spirit. 

By  tiie  privileges  granted  hy  Alexander  YI.  and  Julius  II.,  (pa- 
tronazgo  realy)  the  papal  power  was  limited  to  the  ratification  of  the 
king's  appointments  to  ecclesiastical  offices. — Mexico  and  Lima  were 
first  erected  into  archbishoprics  (to  which  Caraccas,  Santa  Fe  di  Bogota, 
and  Giiatimftla  were  afterwards  added)  and  bishoprics,  each  provided 
with  a  chapter. — The  lower  ecclesiastieal  clergy  were  divided  into  curas 
in  the  Spanish  settlement**,  doctrineras  in  the  Indian,  and  missimu  ras 
among  the  savages. — The  establishment  of  cloisters  followed  iruin  the 
origimd  purpose  of  conTerting  the  Lidians ;  tliey  were  at  first  eonfined 
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to  the  mendicant  orders,  and  only  at  a  later  period  shared  by  the  Jesuits. 
These  institutions,  so  necessary  to  tho  object  proposed,  could  not  but 
have  ample  success  in  so  rich  a  country,  protected  as  they  wem  by  the 
iDqubition,  (established  by  Philip  II.  in  1570^)  and  which,  owing  tu  its 
distance  from  the  sphere  of  thought,  posseased  an  unlimited  authoritj 
over  the  miad  of  the  people.  Universities  were  founded  in  Mexico  and 
Lima,  1561. 

6.  Thus  the  foniis  of  European  states  were  uniyersally 
imitated  in  those  countries.  But  the  mass  of  the  people 
had,  in  the  difference  of  their  origin,  an  inseparable  bar  to 
an  entire  and  national  union.  This  physical  distinction  led 
to  important  political  results.  The  white  colonists,  by  their 
superior  authori^,  appeared  to  hold  all  who  partook  of  colour  . 
(pardoz)  in  marked  subjection.  Among  these  we  are  not 
to  reckon  the  Indians  alone,  (who,  like  the  others,  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  secure,  of  personal  free- 
dom,) but  all  the  half-castes,  (mestizos^  tercerones,  and 
cuarterones  or  quadroons^  who  sprang  from  a  union  with 
them.  To  these  the  slave-trade  brought  the  addition  of  the 
negroes,  from  whom  another  and  numerous  intermediate 
class,  the  muiattosy  arose.  I'hese  different  classes  pursued 
almost  exclusively  different  occupations,  and  thus  a  system 
of  castes,  properly  so  called,  was  formed ;  the  nobility  or 
highest  rank,  which  consisted  of  the  resident  Europeans, 
(creok'S,)  and  the  occasional  visitors  (or  chapetont  s).  Among 
the  Creoles  no  distinction  was  observed,  they  were  all  r'(]ual, 
and  all  exeludcd  from  the  government,  which  >vas  mtnisted 
only  to  8j)aniards,  who  were  not  permitted  to  settle  in  the 
colonies.  This  reo-ulation  was  the  irroundwork  of  future 
revolt.  Hap{  ily  for  Spain,  the  necessity  was  early  felt  of 
suhjectinpi;  her  own  eniigrations  (those  from  other  countries 
were  wliolly  forliidden)  to  a  severe  but  wholesome  police. 
And  it  is  to  tins  precaution  that  she  is  mainly  indebted  for 
the  secure  dependence  of  her  colonies. 

Repeated  ordinances  of  the  Spanish  government,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Indians.  (But  these  laws  could  do  hut  little  tow-.T  tl^  curbing  the 
cruelty  of  the  firat  conquerors.)  Tlie  principal  were  tho!>e  made  after 
the  year  1542,  bj  which  the  system  of  feudal  service,  which  had  been 
introduced,  {Eneomiendas,  RepartindeniM^)  was  circoniscribed.  Per- 
sotml  freedom  was  insured  to  the  Indians ;  the  amount  of  service  (mitns) 
aiul  tributes  fixed  ;  and  tliev  wer**  allowed  to  reside  in  separate  villages 
under  their  own  oiHcers  {ciwujtus)  chosen  from  among  themselves. 

B.  PB  Las  Caaas,  RdaeUm  de  la  Deitn^fckm  de  las  Indiag,  Seville 
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1.352,  4to.  The  well-known  ncconTit  of  the  cruelties  of  the  first  con- 
querors.— The  ordhiance^  I'or  the  iinprovenient  of  the  ronditron  of  the 
Indians  till  almost  a  whole  hook  in  the  I^ye»  (L.  VL).  xSo  other  go- 
▼ernmeot  did  so  mitcli  fer  the  aborigines  u  the  Spaniah:  would  it  had 
been  effective  acrow  the  Atlantic 

7.  Little  advantage  was  derived  from  these  countries  as 
yet  beyond  the  su})ply  of  precious  metals,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  these»  especially  of  silver,  exceeded  the  roost  extra- 
vagant expectation.  Thev  nevertheless  possessed  other  and 
not  less  considerable  riches,  in  their  various  productions. 
These,  however,  as  long  as  the  uso  of  cochineal  and  indigo 
as  dyes,  of  cocoa,  of  tobacco,  and  Peruvian  bark,  remained 
either  wholly  unknown,  or  had  been  but  partially  introduced 
into  Europe,  could  not  form  staple  commodities  of  trade. 
The  search  afler  precious  metals  was  lefl  to  individual  en- 
terprise, with  the  reservation  of  a  tenth  to  the  crown  ;  and 
thus  numerous  inland  settlements  were  formed,  but  it  was 
long  before  mining  was  put  upon  a  regular  and  scientific 
footing. 

Discover}^  of  the  rich  mines  of  Zacotecai  in  MexioOi  1532,  and  of 

Potosi  in  I'eni,  1545;  since  which  time  the  nnntml  proceed <«  have  on 
an  average  heen  estimated  at  tliirty  millions  of  piastres,  ahout  half  of 
which  has  been  exported  to  Europe.  Before  this  time,  under  Charles 
v.,  scaroely  half  a  million  of  piastres  found  their  way  into  the  royal 

coffers.  The  proportion  paid  to  the  kiiif?  it  was  found  necessary  to 
diminish  by  degrees  from  twenty  to  five  per  cent. ;  Dotwithstaiultng  this, 
in  the  richest  i^ioos  of  the  earth,  the  mining  was  so  hazardous  a  game 
that  by  far  the  ereater  number  of  speenlations  ended  in  rain. 

Fiirsten  und  Vo^er  von  Siid-Europa  im  16*~  und  17**"  JeArhmderL 

Vornrhmlich  aus  urxjrdntchtvn  (Irsnudtschnfts-Berichten;  von  Lro- 
i*OLi>E  Kanke.  Vol,  1.  Hamburg,  1827,  Hvo.  With  new  and  important 
disclosures  respeeting  the  condition  of  Spain  at  this  period. 

8.  These  mininp:  operations,  and  the  culture  of  what  few 
plantations  wore  then  established,  cave  rise  to  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  from  Africa.  This  dreadful  traffic  sprung 
from  II  good  princij)le,  naiiu^ly,  that  of  relieving  the  Indians, 
wiiu  iVoni  their  nature  were  unfit  for  the  labour.  It  was 
pro{x>sed  by  their  advocate.  Las  Casas.  The  Spaniards,  it 
is  true,  never  enj;aged  in  it  themselves,  but  the  government 
contracted  with  foreigners,  who  engaged  for  a  certain  pro- 
fit to  supply  the  requisite  number  of  slaves. 

The  slave-trmle  of  the  Europeans  proceeded  from  the  disooverie.s  and 
conquests  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  was  carried  on 
by  tbem  before  the  disoovery  of  America.   Negroes  had  been  also  car* 
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ried  to  the  West  Indies  before  the  proposal  of  Las  Capa«,  Hmt  through 
him  tkii  tralHc  was  first  regularly  established,  lol7,)  aa  i6  proved  bj 
the  fact  that  Charles  Y.  conferred  on  his  fiiTOorite  Lft  Bresa  the  mono- 
poly of  four  thousand  skves  annually,  which  he  sold  to  the  Genoese. 
The  latter,  however,  obtained  them  of  the  Portuguese,  in  whose  hands 
the  trulhc  really  lay,  uUhough  the  English  began  to  participate  in  it  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  period, 

11 C.  I^BEiraBL  vom  Unprunge  des  NegerkatMs.  Halle,  1779,  8to. 

VoUsiandige  Mktorisek-phimophische  DarUttttrng  aUer  Vtr^nder' 
tingen  rlrs  Nrgrrsclavenhandehy  von  dessni  Ursp-nttiffe  nn  bis  zri  seinrr 
gdnzlc/u'H  Aufltebung^  von  All.  Hune.  2  Thcilc,  Gottingcn,  1820, 
bvo.  The  first  part  contains  the  histoid  of  the  origin  and  increase,  the 
second,  of  the  abolition  of  the  sUnre-trade.  This  is  the  best  work  on  the 
Bol^ect,  and  is  written  with  indostrf  and  method. 

9.  The  original  character  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  namely, 
that  of  mining  settlements,  led  naturally  to  connnercial  re- 
strictions. A  free  admittance  of  foreigners  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  absurd.  The  advantages  of 
general  trade,  if  at  all  considered,  held  a  veir  inferior  rank ; 
the  main  object  was  to  import  into  Spain,  and  to  Spain  alone, 
the  immediate  treasure  of  America.  Even  to  the  Spaniards 
it  might  have  been  evident  that  the  prosperity  of  the  colo- 
nies was  not  likely  to  be  advanced  bv  these  means, — but 
the  prosperity  of  their  colonies,  as  usually  understood,  was  no 
design  of  theirs.  Nay,  more,  as  Spain  alone,  of  all  Europe, 
enjoyed  their  wealth,  Spain  determined  that  she  alone  would 
supply  their  wants. 

Begulatkms  of  tnde:^In  8pain,  the  commerce  was  oonfined  to  the 
ringle  port  of  Seville.  Two  squadrons  were  annually  despatclu  d,  tlic 
gnhones  of  ubont  twelve,  the  fleet  of  ubuut  firtccn,  liirgrc  vesj^cl.-^.  'JMie 
former,  di'stined  to  South  America,  pruecH'tlt'd  to  roito  Bi  llo  ;  the  lat- 
ter, destined  for  Mexico,  to  Vera  Cruz.  Great  lairs  were  held  in  those 
cities.  Spain  did  not  indeed  commit  it9  oolonid  trade  to  *  company  ; 
but  most  not  the  munopoly  of  a  few  rich  honseB  have  neoeasBrilj  sprung 
from  these  restrictions  ? 

10.  The  Portuguese  not  only  retained  but  in- 
coiooiM.  creased  their  doinliiions  in  the  East  during  this 
period,  under  their  kings  Emanuel  tlie  Great  (f  1521) 
and  John  III.  (f  1557).  The  range  of  their  commerce  re- 
ceived even  a  greater  extension  than  their  dominion.  It 
was  the  policy  of  these  princes  to  change  the  viceroys  at 
least  every  three  years,  whether  to  the  advantage  or  injury 
of  their  colonies  it  is  difficult  to  say.  What  might  not  have 
been  expected  if  peace  could  have  been  preserved  in  India 
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itself!  But  this  was  impossible ;  for  the  Moon  (Mohaiti- 
medaii9,  and  chiefly  of  the  Arabian  stock)  were  as  much 
bent  upon  retaining  the  coosting  trade  as  the  Portuguese 
were  upon  acquiring  it 

EBttbliflliment  of  the  Portuguese  in  Ceylon  from  1518^  espcciiill y  at 
Columbo  and  Point  (l  il  -^,  -vjA  monopoly  of  the  cinnamon  trade. — They 
were  in  actual  pobcjcboiun,  liuwever,  of  the  coai»ta  alone.  Capture  of 
Diu,  153fi ;  aettlements  made  in  Camboja  and  others,  from  the  Moluc- 
cas to  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes,  and  Borneo.  Eren  where  thejr  had 
no  setttoeatt  tbej  did  not  £ul  to  firequeni  die  markela. 

11.  What  mainly  contributed  to  extend  the  Portuguese 
commerce  was  the  connexion  which  they  early  formed  with 
China,  aiul  the  entrance  which  they  obtained  into  Japan. 
The  Jesuits,  who  had  been  admitted  into  these  realms  by 
John  III.,  immediately  after  the  foundation  of  their  order, 
were  of  great  assistance  by  meausof  their  Asiatic  mission- 
aries. Among  these,  Xavier,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians, 
deserves  mention  even  from  the  general  historian. 

Attempta  made  to  form  a  connexion  with  China  as  early  as  1517, 

through  the  envoy,  Tli.  Pereirn.  A  settlement  was  probably  made  at 
Liara]K),  (Ninirpo  ?)  without  any  jH  iniunent  result. — Japan  iiad  been 
known  since  lo42  ;  the  mission  oi"  Xavier  was  fuUowed  by  great  conse- 
qoeDoei^  the  eatabUshment  of  a  regular  and  highly  Incratiye  commerce 
mr  Portugal 

12.  This  period,  then,  witnessed  the  proud  structure  of 
the  Portuguese  power  in  India  in  full  perfection.  A  few 
bold  and  congenial  spirits  had  raised  it;  its  maintenance, 
however,  required  not  merely  physical  force,  but  the  moral 
support  of  heroic  courage  and  patriotism,  which  fortunately 
was  not  wanting.  Such  virtues  do  not  pass  suddenly  away, 
and  therefore  no  sudden  downfal  of  the  febric  which  the^ 
supported  was  to  be  feared ;  though  their  insensible  dimi-> 
nution  promised  a  gradual  and  sure  decay.  This  the  fol- 
lowing period,  fraught  as  it  was  with  foreign  convubions, 
tended  fearfully  to  accelerate. 

13.  During  this  period,  too,  the  possesrions  of  the  Por-  • 
tuguese  were  widely  extended  in  Brazil.  A  kindly  fate  had 
as  yet  prevented  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metals  in  that 
countiy,  and  had  thus  directed  the  attention  of  the  settlers 
in  some  dorrrce  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  new  rc^ru- 
lations  of  tlie  crown  contributed  partially  to  extend  tliis 
branch  of  industry,  but  it  still  remained  confined  to  parti- 
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cular  portions  of  the  coast,  and  those  more  especially  in 
the  north.  Tlie  progress,  hov*  rver,  which  was  made  here 
caused  a  reaction  on  their  African  settlements  of  Cono-o 
and  Guinea,  by  the  increased  demand  for  slaves ;  since  tlie 
natives  of  Brazil,  aithougii  not  yet  accounted  positively  free, 
were  both  difficult  to  subdue,  and,  when  subdued,  unless 
for  the  purposes  of  labour. 

A  new  systrm  introduced  in  the  year  1525,  by  John  IIL  ;  lai|^ 
strips  of  land  along  the  co:i.*it,  to  fifty  leagues  into  the  interior,  being 
granted  to  single  families  or  individuals,  as  mole  tief^i,  witii  almost  ab- 
Bolate  jurisdiction  even  over  the  natives,  whom  the  proprietors  accord- 
ingly obliged  to  till  the  ground.  In  this  way,  1539 — 1 549,  the  eapUanet 
of  St.  Virontc,  Esperito  Santo,  dos  Ilhcos,  ]\faranliam,  Portoseguro,  and 
Pernambuco,  arose  with  their  several  cities,  and  more  especially  Bahia, 
with  its  capital  St.  Salvador,  as  the  centre  of  the  whole,  1549.  In 
the  same  year,  the  first  governor,  Thomas  of  Susa,  was  sent  out,  ac- 
oompanied  by  six  Jesuits  as  misnonaries.  The  power  of  the  proprietors 
was  limited  in  favrsnr  nf  fli<'  crown  ;  and  a  more  regular  plan  of  colo- 
nization introduced.  Besides  the  natural  productions,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  dye-wood,  tlie  sugar  cane,  transplanted  thither  from  Madeii  u, 
was  even  ^en  in  coltivatioo.  Like  Spain,  Portngal  retained  the  ex- 
clusive trade,  which  was  carried  on  by  a  fleet  sent  out  every  March. 
The  Indians  were  cruelly  treated  and  enslaved  wherever  it  was  possible, 
whence  arose  continual  wars  with  them. 

HiHory  of  Brazil,  by  RoB.  SoTJTHET.  1810^  P.  T.  IT.  A  work  writ- 
ten with  profound  knowledge  of  the  sutgect,  and  great  impartiality. 

Fit st aire  du  Brazil ^  depuis  sa  decouverte  cn  1500,  Jusqu*  en  1810, 
par  M.  Alfhokse  dk  Beaucuamp.  3  vols.  Faris,  1815.  Useful  as  a 
general  liistorical  sketch. 

14.  Although  the  Spaniards  and  Port\ip:uose  had  no 
rivals  of  importance  amonpf  the  other  nations  of  liliirope,  the 
few  attempts  at  discovery  madti  by  France  and  Enp;hind 
havinj^  led  to  no  resvdts,  they  !)(>canie  eng-aoed  in  a  quarrel 
between  themselves  rospectnig  the  Molucca  ishmds,  wliose 
position,  according  to  the  paj)al  line  of  demarcation,  was 
not  acciiratf^ly  determined.  This  led  to  the  first  voyaG'c 
round  the  ^^  orld,  from  which,  it  is  true,  the  contested  ponit 
received  no  solution,  but  which  was  of  great  consequence 
to  geography  and  navigation. 

Voyap^e  of  Fenl.  Magellan,  (a  Portiijcruese,  who,  on  aeeonnt  of  f»ome 
grievance,  entered  the  Spanish  service,)  1519 — 1522.  Disecnt  ry  of 
the  straits  into  the  Pacific  Oee^in,  called  after  him,  and  consequently  of 
a  new  passaj;e  to  the  East  Indies.  Discovery  of  the  Philippine  islands^ 
where  Magellan  himself  lost  his  life,  1521.  But  his  principal  sliip  (the 
Victoria)  returned  to  Seville. — ^The  contest  respecting  the  Molucca 
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islands  was  terminated  by  a  treat j,  1.529,  Charles  V.  selling  bis  claims 
to  Foartugal,  for  three  hundred  and  fitly  thousand  ducats. 

PlOAFBTTA  (who  accompanied  Magellaii)  JFVtmo  vutggw  intomo  ol 
ghbo  terracfpitn.  i  he  first  porfecA  e&tioQ  waB  pnbluhed  \sf  C.  Amo- 
BBTti.  Milano^  1800. 


THIRD  PERIOD.   /Vo«  1556  to  1618. 
The  best  general  works  are ; 

J.  A.  Thuani  Historiarum  sui  Temporis  L.  CXXXVIIT.  a1>  A.  D. 
1543,  nsquo  ad  A.  T>n7,  'I'ltp  best  odition  i<i  Londini,  1704,  7  vola.  fol. 
The  author  exprt^^^s^ly  uuiiouiiccs  thiij,  Lis  ma»ter-work  as  a  general 
history. 

Fr.  Ch.  Kqevenhuller  Annales  Ferdinandei,  von  1578  bis  1637. 
Leipzig,  1716 — 1726,  12  vols.  fol.  Tliis  work  is  without  method,  but 
is  alike  important  from  the  ridiin'sH  of  the  ni;it. -rials,  and  the  office  of 
the  autlior,  who  waa  imperial  ambaxsrimlor  at  Mmirul.  An  abridgemeut 
was  pablished  by  Bunde;  Leipzig,  1778,  4  Theile,  8vo.  It  reaches 
down  to  1594. 

1.  The  w^o  of  Elizabeth  and  Plulip,  of  Willium  of  Orange 
and  Henry  IV.,  awakens  by  these  very  names  a  tide  of  re- 
collections amply  sutHcient  to  determine  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter. The  Reformation  was  the  mainspring  of  its  whole 
political  machinery ;  nor,  indeed,  could  tt  be  otherwise,  at 
a  time  when  the  first  flush  of  yictory  on  the  side  of  the  Pro- 
testants was  met  by  the  inquisition  openly  arrayed  against 
them  by  Philip ;  and  by  the  secret,  but  not  less  determined, 
influence  exerted  to  their  prejudice  by  the  Jesuits  in  every 
cabinet  in  Europe. 

The  great  iniluence  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  cabinets,  especially  in  their 
character  of  Gonfessors,  pervaded  durini^  this  period  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  They  ruled  in  Portugal  uikIlt  Sebastian  ;  found 
powerful  I  TDft'ctors  in  Spain  in  Philip  11.;  in  France,  after  a  long  ami 
violent  n  -istauce,  in  Cathurine  of  Medici  and  the  Guises ;  in  (iermany, 
in  Albert  V,  of  Bavaria,  etc.  2»ior  were  they,  as  we  sliull  see,  leaa 
active  in  the  north. 

2.  Besides  this,  the  olfl  and  dreamy  hopes  entertained  of 
a  reconciliation  by  means  of  the  council  of  Trent,  melted 
awav' at  its  {li>>()lution,  which  six  u  took  place.  Nor  were 
il.s  (It'CK  cs  felt  only  in  the  bitterness  which  it  added  to  the 
relig;ious  schism,  by  it  rendered  irremediable;  they  were  of 
such  a  nature,  that  many  of  the  Catholic  states  rejected  them, 
like  France,  altogether,  or  received  them  only  under  certani 
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restrictions,  as  subversive,  not  only  of  secular,  but 

even  of  episcopal  authority. 

The  council  of  Trent  was  finally  dissolvefl,  Dec.  4,  1  "^Ho  ;  it  hnd  been 
convened  again  (after  its  violent  separation)  in  Jan.,  1562.  its  decrees : 
1.  pronoiinoed  anathemas  against  all  those  who  refused  to  subscribe  to 
the  difltingtnshiiig  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church ;  2.  thej  conceded 
much  to  the  power  of  the  Churcli,  to  the  di^^advantageof  the  civil  power; 
3.  they  declared,  tlmt  the  episcopal  dignity  did  not  emanate  from  God, 
but  that  it  was  entirely  subordinate  to  the  papal. — Thus  the  Roman  see 
thought  that  it  had  averted  every  danger  by  which  it  waa  threat^od^ 
and  yet  die  deadliest  blow  it  ever  sustained  was  from  the  history  of  that 
very  council,  wn'tton  by  a  monk,  long  after  its  dissolution. 

ffistnna  dd  (JonciUo  Tridentino  di  Pietko  Soave,  Polano.  (Paolo 
Serpi)  1619,  4to.  This  work  has  pas.sed  through  many  editions,  among 
which  we  may  mention  the  French  translatioii  hy  Francois  db  Con* 
v.\TT.TK.  Londr.  1736,  2  vols.  foL  [Bcfrmied  in  4to ;  and  valuable  for 
the  notes  of  the  translator. J 

3.  Unfortunately,  the  course  which  the  Reformation  had 
of  necessity  followed,  gave  rise  to  an  opinion  in  politics  of 
the  highest  practical  importance*  Its  opponents  saw  ene^ 
mies  of  the  state  in  its  supporters :  rebel  and  heretic  became 
synonymous  terms.  Its  supporters  again  saw  champions  of 
tyranny  in  its  opponents,  and  thus  the  idea  became  preva- 
lent, that  "  the  old  religion  was  a  buttress  and  defence  of 
absolute  despotism  ;  the  new  doctrine,  the  banner  of  liberty." 
This  was  an  idle  error,  as  far  as  the  doctrines  themselves 
were  concerned,  and  has  been  abundantly  I'etiited  since ; 
but  so  long  as  religious  partisans  were  oblij^ed  to  support 
themselves  by  political  faction  it  had  probal)ly  some  t'ound- 
ation.  But  then,  why  were  men  so  obliged,  and  who 
obliged  them  ? 

4.  These  ideas  owed  their  oripn  and  confirmation  mainly 
to  the  fact,  that  during  this  period  it  was  no  longer,  as  in 
the  previous  one,  between  Spain  and  France,  (the  latter 
being  disabled  by  internal  disorders,)  but  between  Spain 
and  England,  that  the  rivalry  of  Europe  lay.  These  two 
powers  were  not  merely  of  a  different  religion,  but  the  po- 
litical existence  of  either  was  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
faith  which  it  supported ;  Spain  with  the  Catholic,  England 
with  the  Protestant  cause.  Moreover  both  were  under 
rulers  who  felt  an  equal  and  inordinate  desire  of  meddling 
in  the  aifiiirs  of  other  nations.  The  foreign  policy  of  Eliza* 
beth  excelled  that  of  Philip  in  little  save  caution. 
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6.  Another  important  distinction  between  this  and  the 
previous  period  is  to  be  found  in  the  separation  of  the 
Spanish  from  the  imperial  crown.  The  house  of  Hapsburg 
was  of  course  muc  h  weakened  thereby,  but  it  acquired  a 
new  species  of  strength  firom  the  personal  cliaracter  of  the 
princes  of  the  Austrian  line :  by  them  it  was  led  to  adopt  a 
different  course  of  politics  from  that  pursued  by  Philip  li.; 
and  as  their  object  was  the  maintenance  of  peace  iu  Ger- 
many, in  securing  that  they  were  the  means  of  preventing 
a  general  war. 

The  internal  relations  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  the  Spanish  line ; 
very  much  weakened  since  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  1564,  by  a  diviaioa 
into  the  Ansferian  and  Stirian  branehea. 

6.  The  recent  insurrection  of  the  Netherlands  Ijecame 
the  actual  centre  of  political  interests ;  for  beside  Spain, 
England  and  France  were  gradually  engaged  in  it.  But 
besides  iliat  insurrection,  the  great  ferment  produced  by  the 
Reformation  durin^-  this  period  in  most  of  the  otiier  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  its  consequences,  which  exercised  for 
the  most  part  a  decisive  influence  on  the  future  aspect  of  the 
leading  European  states,  require  to  be  cursorily  noticed. 

I.  History  of  thr  ri^r  nf  ilrp  rop^fhftr  of  the  United  Neiherland'i, 
and  itK  immediate  injluenir  mi  the  ajfairs  of  Europe  ;  Jrom  iU 
beginning  Oil  the  twelve  years  truce,  1G09. 

The  lustoriaiu  of  the  rerolotion  of  the  Netberlaads  are  divided  into 

two  classes ;  the  Cntholic,  or  those  who  are  indined  to  the  Spanisii 

side,  and  the  Protf  «*:int.    At  tlie  head  of  the  former,  stand  : 

Histona  delta  gucrra  di  Fiandra^  descriita  del  Cardinal  BEfmvo- 
GUO  ;  in  tre  parti.  4to.  1670,  in  Venezia.  This  still  holds  its  rank  as  the 
beat  worit  on  thia  aabject.   It  reaches  down  to  the  twelTO  years'  truce. 

FAniAXi  SxnAD.i:  dc  In  llo  Brhjico  dccfults  dune  ah  cxctssu  Carol.  II, 
usque  ad  iiiUium  prafecturcc  Alcxandri  Fames,  prmcipit,  FnuiGoi'urti, 
1651,  4to.    Little  more  than  a  detail  of  the  wars. 

Among  writera  on  the  other  aide,  beaidea  the  gcoerat  luatoiy  of  the 
republic  of  the  United  Provinces  by  Wagenaak,  and  the  abridgement  of 
it  by  ToTZE,  (  ffallische  Allg.  JVilfh  B.  34,  35,)  we  may  mention  : 

EiL  Meteren,  Niederldndische  IJistorien  vom  Anfang  des  Kricgs  bis 
1611.    Amheim,  1611,  fol. 

Yax  dbr  Vynkt,  GtMchichte  der  vereinigten  Niederlande  von  ihrem 
Ursprunge  in  Jahr  1560  an  bis  zum  J^\stpha1ischen  Friedtm  ;  Ziirich, 
1793,  3  vols.  8vo,  But  six  copies  of  the  Frcncli  nrifriniil,  Trouhlrs  des 
Pags-baSf  are  said  to  have  been  printed.    The  author  was  member  of 
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the  council  of  state  of  Flanders,  and  had  access  to  the  archives :  and 
consequently  more  that  was  new  might  have  been  expected;  although 
we  can  readily  pardon  his  not  being  a  great  historian. 

Gei^iekie  dm  AbfaUt  der  wrein^/ieH  Nudvrhtnde  tmn  der  Span- 
ischen  Regierungy  von  Fr.  ScniLLER.  Ldpxig,  1788,  8va.  It  reaches 
only  to  the  arrival  of  Alva,  (Continued  till  1609,  by  C.  CrnTiT,  W  vols. 
1809.)  Great  minds  are  themsdves  first  conscious  in  wirnt  depart- 
ment they  are  at  home. 

1-  A  republic  was  the  result  of  the  revolution  in  the 
Netliei'iands  ;  but  we  sliould  be  mucti  nustakeii  in  our  view 
of  the  subject  were  we  to  imagine  its  establisliincnt  to  have 
been  the  object  orisrinally  proposed.  The  uji^uroents  liad 
no  other  motive  tlian  to  resist  the  encroachnieuti>  of  arbi- 
trary and,  according  to  all  their  previous  ideas,  unconstitu- 
tional innovations.  And  they  nt  last  became  republicans 
merely  because  they  could  iind  no  one  fit  to  direct  a  nioic 
monarchical  government. 

2.  Since  we  must  be  careful,  then,  how  we  bring  the 
ideas  of  our  own  day  to  the  examination  of  that  event,  we 
shall  be  the  better  prepared  to  acknawledge  that  it  could 
teod  to  the  propagation  of  no  new  ideas,  and  most  certainly 
of  no  republican  enthusiasm  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  Its  po- 
litical results  were  on  this  account  of  very  gradual  develop- 
ment ;  but  hence  also  of  more  universd  and  lasting  influence. 

3.  The  greater  part  of  the  Netherlands  had  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  by  the  marriage  of 

Maximilian  of  Austria  to  Mary,  the  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  Duke  Charles  the  Bold ;  but  they 
received  such  an  extension  under  Charles  V.,  as  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  the  Belgian  and  Batavian  provinces,  seventeen 
in  number.  These  countries,  although  they  formed  but  one 
state  under  a  common  superior,  had  each  of  them  a  separate 
constitution  and  assembly  of  states,  nay,  several  their  own 
stadtholder. — ^General  assemblies  of  the  states  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces were  not  unusual ;  and  during  the  absence  of  the 
prince,  who,  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  resided  chiefly 
in  Spain,  his  power  was  delegated  to  a  chief  stadtholder,  or 
regent,  who  was  assisted  by  three  colleges,  which  were; 
severally  called,  the  council  of  state,  the  privy  council,  (or 
council  of  justice,)  and  the  council  of  fmance.  Tiie  supreme 
council  at  Mechlin  formed  a  general  court  of  appeals. 

The  aeveateen  provinoeB  consisted  of  four  duchios :  Br«banl^  Lim- 
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Vorg,  Luxemburg,  and  Geldcrland ;  seven  counties  :  Flanderfj,  ArtoI«, 
Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  Nomur,  and  Zutpheu ;  one  morgraviate : 
Antworp ;  five  lordahipA :  Mechlin,  Friesbuid,  Utarech^  Grraningen  and 
OveryweL — Gambny  and  Francbe  Comt4  were  considered  aa  aeparate. 

4.  The  power  of  the  princes  was  iiiuoh  circumsci  ibed  by 
the  privilef2*es  of  tliese  assembhes  of  the  states,  but  still 
more  so  by  the  spirit  of  the  people.  These  were  aware  that 
their  happiness  depended  on  their  constitution,  and  this 
conviction  formed  their  strength.  The  pruud  feelings  of 
prosperity  and  wealth,  the  fruit  of  the  ancient  commerce  of 
Belgium,  which  had  arisen  under  the  protection  of  the  con- 
stitution, gave  additional  force  to  their  attachment;  and 
thufl^  though  there  could  not  be  a  people  more  easy  to 
govern  than  the  Netherknders  while  their  rights  were  left 
untouched,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  opposition 
likely  to  be  more  determined  thim  that  with  which  they 
were  prepared  to  resist  any  invasion  of  their  sanctuary — the 
constitution. 

5.  At  the  accession  of  Philip  II.,  the  Reformation  bad 
already  been  at  work  in  the  provinces.  It  bad  every  where 
spread  rapidly,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  countiy  where 
tnere  were  so  many  men  who  needed  religious  independ- 
ence alone  to  complete  that  of  wealth  and  birth ;  but  in  the 
Batavian  provinces  its  progress  was  the  most  decided,  and 
to  us  the  most  worthy  of  remark,  because  in  them  its  con- 
sequences first  assumed  their  true  character.  The  breaking 
out  of  the  war  anew  with  France,  which  prolonged  Philip's 
residence  in  the  Low  Countries,  was  probably  the  only 
thing  that  preserved  tranquillity :  the  peace  of  Chateau 
Cambresis,  which  terminated  it,  was  the  harbinger  of  the 
storm. 

The  truce  of  Yaacellea  broken  (see  p.  47)  at  the  ioatigation  of  Pope 

Paul  IV.,  and  the  war  renewed;  it  actpiircd  a  still  greater  extent  from 
the  implication  of  England  by  Philip  II.,  and  was  prosecuted,  generally 
unsuccessfully  for  France,  both  in  Italy  and  on  the  frontiers  of  tho 
Netherlands.  The  Freneh  defeated  at  St.  Qnentin,  Aug.  10,  1557, 
and  that  fortress  they  lost.  On  the  other  hand  Calais  was  captured  by 
the  duke  of  Guise,  Jan.  8,  1558.  Another  defeat  at  Grevelingen,  July 
13,  1558.  The  peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis  concluded  April  3,  1559. 
A  mutual  restitution  was  made ;  and  although  France  retained  Calais, 
it  lost  considerably  by  the  resUwatioii  of  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy, 
Philip's  victorious  general.  A  double  treaty  of  marriage  contracted, 
uniting  the  houses  of  France  Spain,  and  Savoy ;  and  secret  projects 
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concerted  for  eztenmnating  the  hereaj  by  the  inflnenoe  of  the  Guims 
in  France  and  GranyeUaa  in  Spain. 

6.  Even  before  Philip  left  the  Netherlands  for  Spain, 
there  were  continual  complaints,  partly  respecting  the 
Spanish  garrisons,  partly  on  account  of  the  penal  edicts 
against  heresy.  But  neither  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
king,  nor  his  scheme  of  government,  (by  which  Margaret  of 
Parma,  his  half  sister,  was,  with  the  assistance  of  Granvella, 
to  assume  the  regency,)  gave  any  hope  of  redress ;  while 
the  additional  severity  of  the  edicts  after  hb  return  to  Spain, 
and  the  changes  effected  in  the  hierarchy,  gave  just  grounds 
for  apprehending,  not  only  the  subveraon  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  even  that  last  badge  of  tyranny,  the  establishment 
of  the  Spanish  inquisition  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  statea-'Tcnerul  convened  before  his  departure  (antonm,  1559). — 
"VMiPtlu  r  thr  (1i  r  ulrj  inquisition  was  to  be  f/iaf  introduced  by  Cliarles 
v.,  Ibr  enlbrcing  his  edicts,  or  tJie  Spanish  inquisition  in  all  its  forms, 
*  was  of  little  consequence.  It  excited  equal  terror  in  the  professors  of 
the  old  and  the  new  fiuth,  and  the  fermentatum  therefofe  BiHreid  through 
aH  the  provinces. 

7.  In  paying  our  due  tribute  of  abhorrence  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  Fbilip  IL  we  are  bound,  as  impartial  historians,  to 
consider  the  opinions  upon  which  be  founded  it  Accord- 
ing to  his  belief,  unity  of  religious  faith  was  the  only  warrant 

of  civil  quiet,  and  as  such  it  became  his  immediate  object 
Educated  in  these  opinions,  he  thought  the  history  of  his 
own  time  offered  ample  confirmation  of  them.  While  his 
active  but  narrow  mind  could  not  comprehend  that  the 
remedy  was  much  worse  than  the  imagined  evil,  and  must 
moreover  finally  prove  ineffectual. 

Government  of  Margaret  of  Parma  as  (stadtlioldrcss)  from  1559— 
Sept.  l')G7.  The  ri'call  of  the  detested  Granvella,  1 562,  could  produce 
no  essential  ch:in<,re,  since  the  measures  adopted  were  not  merely  his, 
hut  rather  riiilip'«i. 

b.  The  troubles  broke  out  as  soon  after  tlic  siprninq;  of 
the  compromise  as  a  rallying  point  could  be  established; 
but  the  insurrection  was  so  ill  concerted  that  the  plan  of 
suppressing  it  by  an  armed  force,  upon  which  the  Spanish 
cabinet  had  secretly  resolved,  promised  an  easy  success. 
The  atiair  might  have  been  still  more  readily  settled,  had 
Philip  kno\vn  how  to  unite  concession  with  authority.  All 
here  now  depended  upon  his  choice  of  a  leader ;  and  by 
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the  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Alva  he  pot  an  end  to  all 
hope. 

The  ooniproaiiM  signed  at  Brussels,  Kot^  1565,  and  formalljr  de- 
livered to  Margaret,  April  5,  ir)GG.  Tlio.^e  who  signed  it  were  taunt- 
ingly called  be^jDfar?,  fpirtix.  Philip's  plan  was,  to  send  the  Spani.sh 
troops  in  Itnly  to  the  Netherlands,  under  Alva,  who  arrived  there  at 
their  head  iu  August,  lo67,  with  Hueh  authority  that  the  ducheas  of 
Parm%  tiie  former  regent,  took  her  depertnie. 

9.  Alva's  reifrii  of  terror  ensued.    The  prin-      ^  _  _^ 
cipal  persons  who  still  remained  were  arrested,  kJ^JJ^^ 
especially  the  counts  Egmont  and  Hornc,  and  a 

tribunal  w  ith  power  of  life  and  death,  entitled  A  Council 
for  tht'  ^uj/prcssion  of  Distur/jiJ/iccSf  was  established  as  a 
mean  of  quelling  rebellion  and  rooting  out  tlie  heresy.  Ty- 
ranny in  this  as  iu  other  cases  felt  the  recoil  of  a  blow  which 
it  had  aimed  at  others  ;  for  although  quiet  was  restored,  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  so  much  violence  as  to  threaten  the 
emigration  of  many  thousands  of  all  classes;  an  evil  as 
much  beyond  the  power  of  the  despots  as  the  confiscation 
of  their  property  was  within  it. 

General  act  of  outlawry  promulgated  against  tlie  Netherlandcrs,  aa 
rchels  against  the  royal  authority. — Numerous  executiout^  especially  of 
E^jmont  and  Homc^  Jan.  5,  1668. — ^And  yet  the  ezacticm  of  the  tenth 
penny,  1569,  open^  far  more  powerfully  than  the  erection  of  the 
connoi  of  blood ! 

10.  The  last  hope  of  fireedom,  then,  rested  on  a  band  of 
emigrants,  who  could  have  done  little  for  their  country,  had 
they  not  reckoned  among  their  number  a  man  formed  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion.  As  a  general,  William  of  Orange 
has  been  surpassed  by  many :  as  the  head  and  leader  of  an 
insurrection,  he  has  never  been  equalled.  Who,  but  he, 
could  have  kept  together  elements  so  adverse  ?  Who  ever 
achieved  so  much  with  such  small  means?  And  who  ever 
understood,  as  he  did,  the  union  of  honest  eiforts  for  his 
country  with  sure  advancement  for  himself?  Success  could 
not  be  reasonably  hoped  for  the  first  attempts  at  liberty ; 
the  insurgents  were  too  inferior  in  the  field  to  risk  a  decisive 
action,  and  too  ill  supplied  with  money  to  keep  im  army 
long  afoot.  The  only  course  hr  the  Water-C^ueux,  was  to 
observe  the  Spaniards  closely,  and  discover  their  weakest 
point.    At  length  the  taking  of  Briel  gave  the  insurrection 
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a  determinate  character,  and  bj  making  the  northern  pfo- 
vinces  its  principal  theatre,  gave  an  assurance  of  its  issue. 
The  states  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht,  named  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  royal  stadtholder. 

Unsuccessful  attack  of  Louis  count  of  Nassau  upon  Friesland,  and  of 
his  brother,  the  princp  of  Wilholm,  on  Bnibant,  15G8.  Rise  and  in- 
crease of  the  Water-Gueux  Irom  1570,  the  prince  grunting  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisals.  Capture  of  Bncl,  April  1,  1572,  when  the  in- 
sairection  breaks  out  in  roost  of  the  cities  of  Holland  and  Zealand. 
Alvn  was  able,  with  what  few  tfoops  he  had,  to  suppress  it  in  single 
cases,  but  not  generally. 

11.  Weak  as  were  the  resources  of  the  insurgents,  they 

had  no  reason  to  despair  of  forei'^n  aid.  Their  cause  became 
more  and  more  the  cause  ol'  the  Protectant  rehgion,  nnd 
therefore  more  and  more  connected  with  general  politics. 
The  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  tlie  Huguenots  in 
Franco,  at  that  ven^  time  battling  ior  their  rights,  and  above 
all  Elizabeth  of  Engkind,  the  rival  of  Philip,  seemed  to 
regard  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  as  their  own.  The  tirst. 
however,  could  afford  but  little  assistance,  the  others  none 
at  all,  and  thus  Eir/abeth  became  the  only  effective  ally.  It 
required  all  the  activity  and  prudence  of  the  prince  to  im- 
prove these  relations,  wliilst  at  the  same  time  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  yet  greater  internal  obstacles,  thrown  in  his 
way  by  religious  and  family  jealousies. 

The  assistance  of  the  Gernmu  princes  and  the  Gennnn  empire  was 
first  solicited  by  the  prince  ;  but  although  he  was  nut  whoiij  unnuccess- 
fttl  in  single  cases,  yet  the  family  connexion  of  Anstna  and  Spain  pre- 
vented a  universal  espousal  of  his  interest.  Of  much  greater  importance 
was  the  influence  of  the  disturbances  of  ih'  Huguenots  ;  both  by  the 
hopes  which  they  encouraged,  and  the  personal  connexions  of  the  prince 
in  France.  But  af^er  the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  (Aug. 
24,  1572,)  what  assistance  could  they  afford  to  strangers?  The  par* 
tieipation  of  EIi/.al)eth,  alone,  (that  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  was  so- 
lieitcd  in  vain,)  hM  to  any  ^vciit  results.  But  it  was  soon  felt,  perhaps 
more  strongly  tiiun  was  justiliable,  that  a  friend  may  be  even  more 
dangerous  ^an  an  enemy.  Not  till  an  open  quarrel  arose  betweoi  her 
and  Spain,  (1587,)  was  an  honest  firien^hip  possible.  And  would  it 
under  any  cirenrastances  have  been  possible,  eniil  l  Klizabeth  have  then 
foreseen  that  the  navy  and  commerce  of  the  rising  republic  would  in 
twenty  years  outstrip  those  of  England? 

12.  Aflcr  Alva's  departure  the  cause  was  threatened  by 
new  and  even  greater  perds  from  Zuniga  y  Rcgnesens,  his 
successor.    This  ruler  possessed  greater  nioderuUon,  which 
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wus  serondf'd  by  a  (lelcut  of  tlie  rebels  on  Mookp?-  moor, 
and  by  repeated  attacks  on  Holland  and  Zealand ;  he  was 
thns  a  very  formidable  antaa;onist,  and  the  prince  himself 
had  began  to  despair,  when  mutinies  among  the  ill-paid 
troo[)s  of  Spain  and  the  opportune  death  of  R<>guesens 
came  to  liis  aid.  The  project  of  establishing  a  fixed  point 
as  head-(juuilers  of  the  insurgents,  was  eHected  by  a  closer 
union  of  Zealand  and  Holland ;  while  the  atrocious  sack  of 
Antwerp  was  mainly  instrumental  in  drawing  five  of  tlie 
Batavian  and  six  of  the  Belgic  provinces  into  the  league  of 
Ghent ;  their  professed  object  being  common  protection, 
without,  however,  any  declared  resistance  to  Philip. 

Departure  of  Alva,  Doc-.,  1573.  His  successor,  Rcfrufsciis,  stuiUlit)liler 
till  March  5,  1576.  Louis,  count  of  Nassau,  and  ileury  hia  brother, 
defeated  and  alam  at  Mooker  moor,  near  Nimuegen,  April  14,  1574. 
During  the  interregnnm  of  the  council  of  state,  after  the  death  of 
I{cg^ue«enf»,  Antwerp  was  pillaged  by  the  Spanish  aoldiera,  Nov.  4, 
Paciiicution  of  Ghent,  Jiov.  8,  157G. 

13.  The  new  stadtholder,  Don  Juan,  by  becoming  a  party 
to  the  league  of  Ghent,  appeared  determined  on  obtaining 
peace  at  any  price,  and  it  required  all  the  vigilance  of  Prince 
William  to  render  his  artiiicea  ineffectual.  In  this  he  for- 
tunately succeeded  by  raising  the  hopes  and  courage  of 
Holland  and  Zealand.  Meantime  the  league  of  Ghent  fell 
to  pieces  of  itself,  and  thus  confirmed  the  belief  that  it  was 
only  by  a  closer  union  among  the  northern  provinces,  and 
by  a  rupture  with  the  Spaniards,  that  freedom  could  be  at- 
tained. To  effort  this  the  prince  orpranized  the  confederucy 
of  I'trecht,  and  thus  laid  the  actual  I'oundation  of  the  future 
republic;  as  far,  however,  as  tlie  ( (Uifedemcy  itself  was 
concerned,  it  formed  the  basi:*  neither  of  a  pure  repnltlie, 
(i.  e.,  without  any  princely  authority  in  its  constitution,) 
nor  yet  ot  one  strictly  Batavian.  The  main  object,  it  is 
true,  was  to  unite  the  northern  pro\  inees,  but  that  accom- 
plished, any  of  the  southern  slates  were  at  liberty  to  join  it. 

The  union  of  Utrecht  concluded,  Jan.  23,  lu79,  b^^twf "  n  Holland, 
Zealand,  Utroclit,  CitrKU'rliUul,  and  Groningen.  Frieslaiid  and  Overys- 
sel  acceded,  June  1 1,  as  aL»o  Ghent,  Aiitwerp,  Breda,  and  other  Belgic 
ddes. 

14.  But  notwithstuiiding  these  precautions  the  nomina- 
tion of  Alexander  of  Parma  as  regent,  on  the  death  of  Doa 
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Jiian,  nppearod  to  throw  eveiy  former  crisis  into  shade. 
Philij)  couhl  have  selected  no  one  more  fitted  to  cope  with 
the  pnnce  ;  and  his  choice  was  approved  by  the  reconqiicst 
of  the  Belgian  provinces,  which  was  acconiplislied  by  this 
officer.  The  entire  separation,  however,  of  tlu provinces 
from  those  of  the  north  was  perhaps  the  nlo^t  fortunate 
thinq:  that  could  happen.  Tlie  need  of  foreign  assistance, 
wlncli  m  those  days  implied  t  uei^  supremacy,  was  never 
more  needed  than  now  ;  autl  as  it  was  ut  lengtli  effectually 
given,  the  political  sphere  over  which  the  insurrection  ex- 
erted its  intiuence,  bec4imc  much  enlarged  ;  still,  how(!ver, 
it  required  a  new  blow  to  give  rise  to  new  wants,  before  a 
republic  could  be  formed  m>m  its  materials. 

Regency  of  Alexander  of  Panna  from  Oct.  1,  1578,  to  Bee.  2,  1592. 
The  Walloons  returned  to  their  allegiance  by  the  treaty  of  May  21, 
1579.  The  others  were  gradually  subjected  by  the  conquest  of  their 
citiefl^  till  the  capture  of  Antwerp,  Aiig.  17, 1585.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  constituteJ  sovereip^nty  of  the  I'liil^  d  Provinces  was  conferred  on 
Francij*,  duke  of  Anjou,  1581 — 1583,  uu  l  now,  for  the  lirst  time,  nil 
fealty  to  Spain  was  laid  aside,  July  26,  But  uo  one,  who  was 

not  greater  than  the  prince  of  Orange  hiiinelf,  eonld,  by  the  ride  of  that 
prince,  sustain  the  Station  of  flovereign.  The  dnke  of  Aigou  retired, 
Jnne^  1583. 

15.  Assassination  of  the  prince,  just  as  he  appears  on 
the  point  of  attaining  to  his  long  planned  ohject  of  being 
elected  by  the  states  to  the  rank  of  count  (or  constitutional 
sovereign)  of  Holhind  and  Zealand.  Nothing  but  the 
weight  of  his  personal  character  could  have  effected  this : 
and  although  his  son  Maurice  succeeded  to  the  trust  of  his 
fether,  yet  in  hia  very  nomination,  the  states  of  Holhind 
and  Zealand  exercised  an  act  of  sovereignty.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  difficulty  of  their  situation  was  such  as  to  make 
them  eai^er  to  put  themselves  under  Elizabeth.  And  not- 
witli'^tanflino;  her  refusal  of  tin;  supreme  power,  great  thin<^s 
might  have  been  efti'ctcd  had  the  conduct  of  her  affairs  been 
in  more  able  hands  than  those  of  Leicester.  Meantime, 
however,  the  acce.«Nsion  of  Olden  Barneveld  to  the  post  of 
grand  pensionary,  and  his  imdaunted  championship  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  States,  decided  the  future  form  of 
the  republic. 

After  the  murtler  of  "Williaiii  T.,  July  10,  1084,  Manrif^f  is  nppointod 
stadtUoldcr  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  ai'tcrworda  rticogiiiscd  by  tour 
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of  the  other  provinces ;  a  council  of  state,  however,  was  placed  around 
him.   A  treaty  is  concluded  with  Elisabeth,  who  aends  a  body  of  anx* 

iliary  troops,  upon  receiving  as  pledges  three  harbours ;  but  she  secures 
to  tho  ear!  f*uch  influence,  that  she  cherished  hopes  of  hcinf;  nblc  to 
rule  by  lam.  The  earl  becomes  involved  in  continual  quarrels  with 
ituB  States,  down  to  hia  resignation,  Dec.,  1587. 

16.  But  by  far  the  most  important  cousequcnce  of  these 
relations  witli  Eii<2:lan(l,  not  for  the  infant  repubhc  only,  but 
for  all  Europe,  was  the  open  war  witli  Spain  in  which 
Ehzubeth  thus  designedly  engaged.  From  that  time  for- 
ward the  interests  of  both  states  became  inseparably  allied : 
while  the  defeat  of  the  invincible  arniaila  iiot  only  gave  the 
best  charter  of  independence  which  the  republic  could  de- 
sire, but  opened  to  either  country  that  noble  field  of  unre- 
stricted navigation  in  which  they  severally  attained  their 
chief  greatness  and  renown. 

The  causes  of  the  rancour  between  Philip  11.  and  Elizabeth,  were 
fonnded  in  their  religions  and  political  relations,  both  in  Europe  and 
foreign  countries  (sec  Ix-Iow,  history  of  colonies).  The  injuries  done 
to  Spanish  commor(  e  by  privutoering,  and  the  support,  at  fir't  sccrotlj 
but  afterwards  openly,  extended  to  the  Netlierlaiids,  created  tlie  projeet 
of  conquering  England,  in  purhuunce  of  the  Pope's  donation,  and  as  a 
sure  mean  of  qudling  the  insurrection  of  the  Netherlands,  1587.  Ex- 
pedition of  the  invincible  armada»  and  its  fate,  between  July  and  Oct., 
1588.  Tho  Spanish  war  was  continued  by  Elizabeth  till  her  death, 
April  3,  1603. 

17.  i^T;iny  other  circumstances  concurred  with  their  naval 
superiority  to  render  the  States  indepenflojit ;  l)ut  each  step 
towards  it  hvl  them  deeper  into  general  politics.  The  sup- 
port afforded  by  Phi  hp  to  the  party  of  the  Icaecne  against 
Henry  IV.,  itiduced  liim  to  send  the  duke  of  I^arnia  with 
a  hirge  portion  of  liis  troops  into  France.  Tiie  death  of 
this  general  and  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  were  two  new 
supports  of  her  independence,  since  Henry  found  it  advis- 
able to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  her,  when  lie  declared 
war  in  form  against  Spain.  Thus  recognised  by  France 
and  Eno;land,  victorious  under  Maurice  in  his  battles  and 
sieges,  and  mistress  of  the  sea,  what  hopes  could  Philip  yet 
harbour  of  subjecting  the  republic.  lie  appeared  himself 
convinced  of  this,  since  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he 
settled  his  portion  of  the  Netherlands  as  a  dowry  on  his 
daughter  Isabella  Eugenia.  The  contest  was,  however,  pro- 
longed under,  his  successor  PhUip  III.,  till  the  year  1609, 
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when^  after  the  peace  of  Spain  with  France  at  Vervins,  and 
that  with  James  L  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  Nether- 
lands were  compelled  to  prosecute  it  alone ;  and  even  then 
(for  Spain  was  unwilling  to  make  too  large  concessions)  it 
was  suspended  not  by  a  peace  but  by  a  truce  of  twelve 
years,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  republic  was  tacitly 
acknowledged. 

Campai^s  of  the  duke  of  FkoiDft  In  Franoe^  1590 — 1592.   He  died 

Dec.  2,  1592. — Henry  IV.  entered  into  uti  alliaiioe  witli  England  and 
the  NetlierlaiulH,  Oct  31,  1596,  after  the  declnration  of  war  iif^aiiist 
Spain,  Jan.  16,  1595. — Amiens  lost  and  recoiKiiR  red,  1597. — Separate 
peace  was  concluded  at  Vervins,  May  2,  lu9y.  The  Spanish  Nether- 
landB  ooafemd  by  Philip  IL  oo  his  daughter  Clan  laabella  Eogenia, 
as  a  dowry,  on  occasion  of  her  marriage  with  Ardlduke  Albert  of  AaS* 
tria,  1.59H.— Death  of  Philip  IT.,  Nov.  13,  1598.— The  war  feebly  car- 
ried  on  by  land  under  his  successor  Philip  TTL,  bat  on  the  ocean 
prosecuted  with  much  spirit,  and  a  sncoeesful  expedition  accomplished 
under  James  Heemakerk  against  the  coast  of  Spain,  1 607.  Negotiations 
commenced  the  same  year,  and  continued  by  the  mediation  of  Henry  IV. 
through  the  president  Jeannin  (to  sustain  the  influence  of  Franco) ; 
they  are  rendered,  however,  very  difficult,  by  the  controversies  respect- 
ing the  religious  fireedom  of  tiie  Catfaolks,  and  the  East  Indian  naviga- 
tion. The  truce  of  twdve  jear^  hetveen  the  arehduke  and  Spain, 
signed  April  9,  1609. 

18.  Thus  in  the  midst  of  the  monarchical  system  of 
Europe,  a  republic  became  formed,  which  even  during  her 
rise  had  become  so  deeply  involved  in  the  relations  of  this 
system,  that  she  could  not  avoid  taking  an  active  participa- 
tion in  all  that  concerned  it  She  had  obtained  an  object 
to  which  she  had.  not  aspired ;  her  internal  constitution, 
therefore,  bad  not  been  wholly  changed,  but  occasionally 
altered  according  to  tlie  exigences  of  the  moment :  is  it 
strange  then  that  it  should  have  been  imperfectly  formed  ? 
The  preponderaoco  of  the  province  of  Holland,  however, 
caused  tne  want  of  a  federation  to  be  less  felt ;  the  origin 
of  the  states-general  J  1592,  created  a  point  of  union  for 
foreign  affairs ;  and  for  her  internal  stability  she  was  indebted 
to  the  happy  circumstances,  that  the  dignities  of  stadtholder, 
and  of  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  constituted  two  situa- 
tions in  which  great  men  could  act  with  effect.  The  Armi- 
nian  controversies  which  soon  ensued,  causing  a  rupture 
between  the  house  of  Orange  and  the  States,  and  bringing 
Olden  Bameveld  to  the  scaiTold,  demonstrated  that  the 
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republic  already  contained  within  her  bosom  the  seeds  of 

dissolution. 

19.  Little  as  the  ori^n  of  such  a  republic  changed  the 
general  character  of  the  monarchical  system  of  Europe,  it 
nevertheless  exercised  a  very  strong  influence  upon  it.  Such 

a  commercial  state,  and  such  a  naval  lc)rco,  Europe  had 
never  before  beheld.  It  was  a  new  kind  of  weij^lit  that  this 
state  threw  into  the  political  scale ;  and  ships,  colonies, 
and  commerce,  acquired  a  wholly  ditferent  value  in  prac- 
tical politics,  from  what  they  had  e\w'r  before  possessed. 
The  seeds  of  good  and  evil  had  brou'^lit  forth  plentifully  ; 
but  as  yet  men  were  seareely  al)le  to  tlistiiignisli  which  was 
the  good  and  which  the  evil  in  so  luxuriant  a  growth.  Even 
in  later  times,  how  little  have  liicy  learnt  to  make  the  dis- 
tiuction ! 


11.  A  victc  of  the  changes  which  took  place  during  this  period  in 
the  other  leading  statea  of  the  West  of  Europe,  and  qf  their 
remits* 

1.  Although  the  revolution  in  the  Netherlands  excited 
the  interest  of  the  neighbouring  states,  it  did  not  ezclustvely 
occu]^y  their  attention.  Th^  had  their  own  particukr 
changes,  which  affected  their  domestic  and  foreign  relations, 
and  thmfore  their  political  character.  These,  then,  re- 
quire to  be  considered,  before  we  pursue  further  the  his- 
tory of  the  political  system  of  Europe. 

*2.  They  originated,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  Reform- 
ation. The  causes  of  excitement,  which  it  spread,  operated 
differently  in  the  several  states.  France,  Spain,  England, 
and  Germany,  will  here  especially  claim  attention. 


I.  FRANCE. 


3.  The  present  period  was  to  France,  for  thirty  rch^oo*  w«r». 
years,  the  period  of  religious  and  civil  wars,  '"^ 
which  threatened  to  overthrow  the  throne  itself.  A  great 
prince  not  only  rescued  it  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  but 
m  fifteen  years  raised  it  to  an  elevation  of  power,  which 
enabled  him  to  meditate  a  political  transformation  of  Eu- 
rope :  but  his  &11  again  made  it  the  sport  of  faction,  till 
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Richelieu,  after  a  lapse  of  fourteen  years,  grasped  the  helm 
of  state  with  his  vigorous  hand.  Still,  notwithstanrlinn;  all 
the  confusion  and  vicissitudes  of  the  period,  its  history  turns 
on  a  few  leading  personages,  and  gives  a  further  proof  that 
in  times  of  important  revolutions,  it  is  the  character  ot  great 
men,  ratlier  than  the  intellect  of  shrewd  ones,  which  directs 
the  course  of  events. 

Da  VILA,  Tstoria  delle  f^uerre  civili  in  Francia.  Venezia,  1630,  4 to. 
Kumerous  other  editions  imve  been  published,  The  best  French  trans- 
lation  is  by  AL  l'Abbs  M.  (^Iallet).  Anwterclam,  1767»  2  vols.  4to. 
The  audior,  who  wm  in  the  servioe  of  France  and  Veniee,  was  oonton- 
porarys\'itli,  and  in  pcvcral  !n«tnn res  a  witness  of,  the  events  lie  describes. 

[1  ho  best  lOiiL'lish  translation  is  that  of  Ellis  Fabkswosth,  Loud. 
1757,  2  vols.  4to.] 

(L.  P.  Ahqubul)  Esprit  de  la  Sfftte,  eu  AltAwre  poUHqve  tkt  frow- 
bles  de  France,  pendant  le  16  et  17  sil'cle.  Paris,  1771,  8  TOls.  8T0b 
From  1559  to  1599.    Very  useful  for  self-inslruction. 

The  contemporary  memoirs  that  belong  here,  are : 

MimoireB  de  Michabl  ]>b  Castelkau,  servans  a  dormer  la  vMti  de 
rhistoire  des  regnee  de  Francois  II.,  Charlee  IX.,  et  Henri  III.,  (from 
1559  to  1570,)  auffmetites,  par  J.  G.  LAnorRF.rn,  Bruxelles,  1731,  fol. 
In  the  Collect.  Gen.  T.  xli. — xlvi.  The  observations  of  Labourenr 
have  added  thus  much  to  its  bulk. 

Mfmtriret  de  Gaspab  de  Saulx  S.  db  Tavamnbs,  depute  1530  jusgu* 
a  ea  mort  1573,  dresses  par  son  jils.  ^  Paris,  1574,  foL  1ji  the  Call^ 
lect.  Gen.  T.  xxvi.  xxvii.    Important  for  the  latter  years. 

Mcmoires  de  Pierre  de  Bourdeille  S.  de  Buamome.  h.  Lcyde, 
1666,  6  vols.  12mo.  A  lively  delineation  of  the  luxury  and  dij^aolute- 
ness  of  the  age,  partieularly  among  the  higher  chuses ;  drawn  from  bis 
own  ezperioDce. 

4.  The  general  appearance  of  the  French  civil  war,  is 
that  of  a  war  of  reli^on,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  pro- 
moted by  the  respective  attempts  of  the  two  chie&  to  take 
adyantage  of  the  kings  weakness,  and  acquire  thegoyem- 
ment  The  domestic  relations  of  the  court,  thererore,  are 
as  important  as  the  relations  of  the  reli^ous  parties ;  for 
the  elements  of  the  war  lay  even  more  in  the  jealousy  of 
the  Bourbons,  as  princes  of  the  blood,  towards  the  powerful 
families  of  the  nobility,  especially  the  Guises^  than  in  any 
religious  intolerance. 

5.  But  when  the  flame  had  once  burst  forth,  and  the 
Bourbons  had  become  the  chiefs  of  the  Huguenot  faction, 
no  speedy  suppression  of  it  could  be  expncterl,  because  it 
was  not  only  led  by  fanaticism,  but  by  the  personal  passions 
of  the  leaders.    The  three  first  religious  wars  were  properly 
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but  one^  each  iatermptcd  by  a  truce,  called  a  peace;  they 
were  without  any  definite  result,  because  the  opposite  party 
was  always  forced  to  concede  to  the  Huguenots  what  the 
edict  of  the  noble  chancellor  L'Hopital  would       ^  ^ 
have  conceded  to  them  before  the  war.  But 
fanaticism,  which  must  always  rage  for  its  full  time,  retained 
the  ascendency;  und  aided  by  the  disrontents  of  the  time, 
produced  the  dreadiul  massacre  of  St.  Bail!io1n- 
mew's  eve,  which  deferred  all  approximation  of 
religious  parties,  even  out  of  France,  for  almost  a  century. 

TIio  arst  war,  March,  1562,  terminated  by  the  edict  of  AmlMnse,  March 

19,  1 ')(>3. — The  second  war,  Sept.,  1567,  and  was  terminated  by  tho 
ponce  at  L<)n;rjnmraii,  March  23,  156^. — The  tliird  war,  Ropt.,  1.568, 
ended  by  the  peace  oi'  St.  Gerumin  en  Laye,  Aug.  8,  1570.  The  mas- 
■acre  of  St  Bartholomew  canaecl  the  fourth  war,  which  was  termmated 
hy  the  peace  of  Bochelle,  Jnne  24,  1578. 

6.  These  first  wars  had  ah  emly  occasioned  tlie  interference 
of  foreign  powers,  since  both  Elizabeth  and  sonn;  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  had  <rivcn  assi>tance  to  the  Hii;j;uenots.  But 
the  convulsion  did  not  become  actually  important  to  gener- 
al politics,  till  the  weakness  of  the  miserable  Henry  IIL,  at 
the  close  of  the  fifth  war  of  religion,  gave  rise  j^^^^ 
to  the  league — ^an  association  of  Jacobins,  dia-  xur.w^ 
guised  under 'the  fashion  of  the  age.    For  a  chief,  like 
Henry  of  Guise,  the  throne  itself  was  the  only  object :  and 
why  did  he  not  take  possession  of  it,  when  by 
the  flight  of  the  king  it  stood  actually  vacant 
within  his  grasp  ?   He  soon  fell  the  victim  of 
an  assassin ;  and  the  question  respecting  the  future  succes- 
sion now  engrossed  the  attention,  not  only  of  France^  but 
also  of  foreign  countries,  since  Henry  of  Bourbon  was  a 
Huguenot,  and  by  the  murder  of  the  last  Valois,  the  right- 
ful heir  to  the  throne.    This  prince  had  to  make  good  his 
rights  by  the  sword ;  and  though  he  received  some  assist- 
ance from  Elizabeth,  it  was  the  interference  of  foreign 
powers  which  rendered  the  conflict  arduous  and  lon^.  Not 
even  his  abjuration  could  induce  either  Philip  IL  or  the 
Pope  to  give  up  their  plans.    But  the  Bourbons  retained 
the  throne,  for  a  great  man  stood  at  their  head. 

Though  the  league  existed  as  early  as  1676,  and  had  led  to  reiieated 
commotioas,  1677  and  1679,  (sixth  and  aoYcnth  wars^)  its  full  operation 
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began  from  the  time  vrhrn  tlie  extinction  of  the  Vain"?  witli  Henry  III. 
was  certain,  after  the  deatii  of  Fmncis  duke  of  Aleru^on,  (Anjou,)  June 
10,  1584.  Hence  its  renewal,  its  ceutrul  point  in  Turi^  under  the  six- 
teen, and  the  edict  of  Nemours  fordUy  obtuned  agunst  the  Hugnoiot^ 
July  7,  1585,  of  which  the  (i  jl  tli  war,  1585 — 1595,  that  terminated 
with  the  capture  of  Paris,  Marcli  22, 1594,  was  the  consequence.  The 
negotiations  with  the  Pope  could  only  have  been  sucoesafuUy  terminated 
by  the  great  diplomatist  the  Cardiiial  d'Ossat. 

7.  Though  France  was  thus  saved  from  anarchy,  the 
source  of  tliese  disturbances  was  not  yet  closed.  Neither 
of  the  two  parties  was  wholly  annihilated,  while  the  Hugue- 
nots still  held  their  political  existence  by  a  very  doubtful 
tenure.  But  &iiaticimn  was  in  some  measure  cooled ;  and, 
thanks  to  the  compacts  concluded  since  the  time  of  L'H6pital, 
the  idea  of  toleration  was  not  altogether  lost,  even  in  the 
midst  of  these  troubles.  A  prince,  who  like  Henrjr  IV. 
poflseased  the  confidence  of  his  people,  was  in  a  situation  to 
effect  much ;  and  thus  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  consequent 
security  of  the  Huguenots,  were  the  more  easily  brought 
A  rti  18. 15*  Still,  however,  the  partisans  on  either 

^  side  remained  armed,  and  the  peaceable  pre- 

servation of  their  rights  depended  more  on  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  monarch  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
than  on  the  edict.  Beneficial  as  was  the  influence  of  the 
Huguenots  in  almost  every  branch  of  civilization,  the  in- 
ternal constitution  could  hardly  acquire  a  stable  character, 
so  long  as  the  government  had  to  fear  an  opposition,  which 
could  so  easily  be  abused  by  the  ambition  of  its  leaders. 

8.  Greater  stability,  however,  was  given  to  the  forms  of 
foreign  policy ;  and  the  uninterrupted  influence  of  France 
on  the  political  system  of  Europe,  was  perceptible  immedi- 
ately on  its  regeneration.  The  hatred  to  Spain,  whose  ex- 
cessive power  was  the  dread  of  Europe,  took  deeper  root 
than  ever,  on  account  of  Philips  intrigues  during  these 
troubles.  Scarcely  was  qiiiet  restored  in  France,  when 
open  war  was  somewhat  prematurely  declared  against  Philip 
II.,  and  to  support  it  England  was,  with  difficulty,  and  Hol- 
land more  easily,  induced  to  an  alliance.  To  rise  above  re- 
ligious differences  was  ever  the  constant  merit  of  French 
policy. 

War  with  Spun,  1595,  terminated  by  a  separate  peace  at  Vcrvins, 
Hay  2, 1 598.  A  mutual  restitution  made  of  oonqoeats  (see  above,  page 
71).   An  ead  thereby  put  to  Philip's  ambitious  views  on  France. 
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9.  With  the  consciousness  of  power,  increased  g^,^  Kuropew 
as  it  was  under  Sully's  administration,  new  pro- 

jects  were  formed,  which  concerned  not  France  merely, 
!)iit  were  intended  to  chancre  the  whole  system  of  Europe. 
The  idea  of  what  was  tcniied  a  European  republic,  or  a 
union  of  states,  tlio  nicmbcrs  (  t"  which  shnuld  he  oqual  in 
power  though  dissimilar  in  tijrm,  and  sui)niit  tlicir  con- 
troversies to  the  decision  (^f  u  senate,  seems  to  have  Ik  a 
an  idea  lontr  "nd  deeply  mk  ditatod  ;  nay,  it  had  even  been 
actually  proposed  to  Elizabetli  A  prince,  who  had  jiiowa 
up  in  the  midst  of  a  rrvolut  on,  which  he  had  liimscif 
terminated  victoriously,  UixiM  Ix'  liijxhly  susceptible  of 
revolutionary  projects,  and  \vitl»  him  all  his  contemporaries. 
But  did  the  project  spring  immediately  and  solely  from  his 
hatred  of  Spain  and  Austria,  or  did  it  result  from  the  re- 
flections of  a  master  mind,  which,  foreboding  the  certain 
approach  of  a  general  crisis,  such  as  the  thirty  years'  war 
soon  produced,  was  anxious  to  become  in  time  the  director 
of  its  course,  and  able  to  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of 
Europe  ?  However  this  mesy  be,  the  humiliation  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  was  certainly  the  first  object  attempted  ; 
and  the  republic,  so  called,  was  kept  in  the  background, 
as  a  bvourite  idea.  The  whole  project  was  ripe  ^ 
for  execution,  when  it  was  frustrated  by  tne 
dagger  of  the  assassin  Ravaillac. 

Estiiaate  of  the  project  and  its  practicability,  according  to  Sully's 
aocoanta.  FrepiumtioDS  made  in  England,  Italy,  Grenoany,  and  the 
Netherlands.   The  general  hatred  against  Spain  was  the  impelling 

motive,  and  the  vacant  pucccs.-ion  of  Clcvo.'^  and  Juliers  wa??  to  supply 
a  pretext.  The  fiv('  ^'!^'<•ti^•f•  kin;i(loni,-i,  and  lli'"  rdiu  e-j-iion  ol' the  two 
Indiea  to  Spain,  may  tunnsii  iuttr  politicians  with  matter  lor  barcu»m  j 
but  the  moderation  of  Henry  o^rs  in  return  a  weighty  lesson. 

10.  However  unfortunate  for  France  mioht  be  the  mur- 
der of  Henry,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  I'ar  it  was  so  for 
Europe.  It  >\\ve.d  her  from  an  immediate  great  war,  the 
issue  of  wiiich  must  have  been  tlie  more  unccrttiiu,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reuiuleacss  of  its  aim.  But  France  lost  with 
him,  and  with  the  removal  of  Sully  by  the  fury  of  the  court 

factions,  which  were  rekindled  by  the  civil  wars   

under  Marv^  of  Medici,  almost  all  foreign  influence. 

What  was  it  to  other  countries,  whether  a  Marshal  d  Ancre 
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or  a  Luyncs  guidrd  the  helm  of  state  ?  Happy  was  it,  that 
otltfT  countries  knew  not  how  to  take  advantage  of  their 
imbecility.  M'^hcn,  however,  it  was  delivered  into  the  firm 
and  steady  hand  of  RicheHeu,  a  new  and  vip;orous  influence 
was  iin^ani  obtained  in  the  aiiaira  of  the  political  system  of 
Europe. 

BiUoire  de  lamir§  At ^h,  c'est  a  dire  de  Marie  de  Mcdicu  femme 
du  grand  JJenrij ;  tt  m^re  de  Ixtuis  XffT.,  {)ar  L.  F.  Mezeray,  (or 
rather  by  RicnELun;,)  2  vols.  12iiio.  k  Amsterdam,  1730.  It  oomes 
down  to  1620. 

Vie  de  Marie  de  MetUeis,  Beku  de  France  et  de  Naoarre,  3  toIs. 
8m  ^Paru,1774. 


11.  SPAIN. 


11.  Spain,  yet  more  than  France,  acquired  during  this 
period  a  fixed  character  iiuiii  its  king,  Philip  li.  Catholi- 
cism and  its  maintenance  was  made,  more  than  ever,  the 
basis  of  pohtics,  and  so  in  fact  it  still  remains.  The  conse- 
quence with  respect  to  foreign  relations,  was  wars  with  half  • 
of  Europe,  France,  the  N^erlands,  England ;  all  to  no 
purpose !  Nay,  even  for  the  nation  itself  it  was  an  unhappy 
chance,  that  prevented  the  entrance  of  the  great  revolution 
of  ideas  then  abroad.  The  loss  of  all  share  in  those  advan- 
tages, which  it  so  liberally  produced  elsewhere,  threw  Spain 
into  the  background,  while  it  advanced  the  nations  around 
her. 

12.  The  treasures  of  America,  then,  were  not  the  chief 
cause  of  the  decay  of  Spain.  The  intellect  of  her  people 
was  fettered ;  she  aimed  at  a  fruitless  dominion  of  the  sea ; 
she  mingled  without  success  in  all  the  disputes  of  her 
neighbours;  and  even  her  one  success^  the  conquest  of 
Portugal,  turned  to  her  disadvantage. 

Portugal  and  its  colonies  were  usurped  after  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  there,  1580.  If  the  powers  of  a  state  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  square  miles  it  contain,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 

the  splendid  pt  rioil  of  Spain  must  now  have  begun. 

Luis  CABREiiA  i>e  <  joiiDOUA,  Istoria  del  Rey  Felipe  II. ;  en  Madrid, 
1719,  folio. 

The  history  of  Philip  TL,  king  nf  Spnin,  by  BOB.  W^TBON,  2  TOJs, 
4to.  London,  1777.  Unhappily  UtUe  else  tiian  an  aecoont  <^  external 
wars. 
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13.  It  was  IMiilip  II.,  tlieretbre,  tlmt  made  Spain  ^ 
what  it  has  sinco  remained.    The  expulsion  ut"  the 
Moors  gave  it  a  new  blow ;  and  the*  mude  uf  government 
by  ministers,  which  under  Phihp  111.  became  a 
maxim  of  state,  tended  to  accelerate  its  downfal, 
as  the  ruling"  favourites  were  never  ve-ry  successfully  chosen. 

History  of  the  reijfn  of  FMip  JIL,  by  Waxsok.  4to.  London,  1783. 


ill.  ENGLAND. 


14.  England,  no  less  than  Spain,  acquired  its  character 
as  a  state  during  this  period  ;  and  tu  have  given  it  this  cha- 
racter, is  tiie  great  merit  of  Ehzabeth.  Here,  too,  religion 
was  the  basis,  but  then  t/iis  was  the  Protestant  rehgion  ;  it 
preserved,  however,  the  hierarchical  forms  as  a  support  ol 
the  throne,  while  the  king  was  declared  the  supreme  head 
of  the  church.  Rehgion  thus  became  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  constitution ;  and  the  conviction,  that  both  must 
stand  or  fall  together,  became  more  and  more  deeply  im- 
.  pressed  on  the  national  mind. 

16.  These  circumstances  naturally  established  the  rela- 
tions of  England  with  the  continent.  Elizabeth  became 
the  opponent  of  Philip  IL,  and  it  was  this  conflict  with 
Spain  that  called  out  all  the  energies  of  the  nation,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  its  greatness  by  directing  these  energies 
to  the  attainment  of  maritime  superiority.  Thus  the  Pro- 
testant religion  was  the  foundation  of  British  power.  Tbe 
interests  of  the  government  and  nation  were  the  same ;  and 
Elizabeth's  successor,  tliough  apparently  more  powerful  in 
the  possession  of  Scotland,  by  attempting  to  separate  these, 
prepared  the  ruin  of  the  former. 

Besides  tlie  ehapters  in  the  general  worlcs  of  Hume  and  Rapin,  we 

mention  ; 

Camdfki  Annah's  rvrum  Anglicarum  ei  Mibemicarum^  regnanle 
Elizabetha.  Lond.  1675,  Tulio. 

Db  KBat4LKV  iRftoW  ^EHzabeA,  nuu  Jngkierre,  Parit,  1786, 
5  Tola.  8vou 

lY.  GERKAVT. 

16.  Germany,  during  the  present  perior],  Qave  rise  to 
few  occurrences  of  general  interest  to  the  rest  of  Europe  * 
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but  as  religiuu  had  become  the  mainspring  of  all  politics, 
tlic  country  which  had  been  its  cradle,  could  never  be- 
come wholly  unimportant.    While  the  two  parties  after  tlie 
peace  were  watchiiig  each  other  with  a  distrust,  which  petty 
occurrences  helped  to  increase,  it  was  felt  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, that  a  war,  breaking  out  here,  must  almost  necessarily 
become  universal.   The  personal  character  of  the  emperors, 
t  IS6L    both  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  milder  son  MaximiHan 
t  i8»L    II.,  contributed  much  towards  preserv  i ng  the  peace ; 
t  Nu>    and  Rudolph  II.  was  willing  to  leave  the  world 
undisturbed,  if  the  world  would  but  leave  him  in  quiet. 

17.  This  was  nevertheless  the  period  during  which  the 
great  storm  ^thered.  While  continual  collisions  could  not 
m  to  give  nse  to  small  causes  of  controversy,  the  JesuitSi 
who  had  established  themselves  in  Austria  from  the  time 
of  Rudolph  II.,  contributed  essentially  towards  inflaming 
the  hatred.  The  consequences  were,  associations  on  both 
vu^im.  sides ;  the  evangelical  union  under  the  electorate 
Aug.  30,  1609.  of  the  Palatinate,  and  the  Catholic  league  under 
Bavaria;  both  in  themselves  weak,  although  both  capable 
of  becoming  dangerous :  the  latter,  indeed,  was  already  in 
some  degree  become  so  from  the  character  of  its  leader, 
Duke  Maximilian.  In  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  the 
competition  for  a  small  German  country,  like  JuUers,  Cleves, 
and  Berg,  was  sufficient  to  expose,  not  Germany  merely, 
but  Europe,  to  the  dangers  of  a  prrneral  war,  which  was 
only  suppressed  by  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  in- 
ternal dissensions  in  tlie  house  of  Austria,  durinir  whicli  the 
indolent  Kudolph  II.  was  gradually  driven  from  the  pos- 
session of  liis  whole  dominion  by  his  brother  Mathias.  The 
further  development,  however,  of  the  relations  of  this  house, 
since  the  succession  had  already  been  secured  by 
Mathias,  to  the  bi<2;oted  Ferdinand  of  Stiria,  and  a 
closer  connexion  formed  with  the  Spanish  line,  opened  no- 
thing but  the  most  melancholy  prospect. 

The  vacancy  of  Juliers,  Cleves,  and  Berg,  in  March,  1G09,  caused 
at  first  only  a  conteat  between  Sflxony,  Bran^enlnirg,  and  the  Palati- 
nate of  Ncuburg,  the  two  last  of  which  put  tin  inselvea  in  possession, 
and  rpmalned  go  after  the  treaty  at  Xanten.  Nov.  12,  1614.  But  it 
was  tlio  interference  of  foreirjn  powers  tlmt  inaUe  tliO(]U!irrpl  go  import- 
ant, since,  I.  the  emperor  sequestrated  the  country,  2.  Henry  IV.  joiuol 
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(he  union  against  it,  and  ufter  murder,  3.  the  content  arisiug  between 
the  princes  who  were  in  possession,  involved  Holland  and  Spain. 

18.  Happily  for  the  west  of  Europe,  the  relations  in  the 
cast  during  this  period  were  less  menacin<r,  though  not 
much  more  peacot'ul.  The  wild  spirit  of  concpiest  of  the 
Porte  p<'rislH'd  with  Solyman  II.  His  succes^sors,  educated 
in  the  s  raglnj,  were  hardly  ever  to  be  seen  at  the  head  ot 
tlu  II  uriiiies  ;  and  the  nation  itself  underwent  those  changes, 
which  no  nomadic  people,  that  has  hitherto  existed,  has 
escaped ;  although  no  immediate  weakness  ensued.  Thus 
Austria  attained  by  slow  but  progressive  steps  to  the  full 
poasessioii  of  Hungary ;  but  the  position  of  Transylvania, 
which  insisted  on  having  its  own  princes^  was  a  source  ot 
strife ;  and  yet  greater  might  be  foreseen  firom  the  intoxluc- 
tion  of  the  new  religion,  although  liberty  of  worship  was  as 
early  as  1606  allowed  to  its  professors. 

Solyman  11.  died  duriug  his  campaign  iu  IIuDgarj",  Sept.  4,  1566.-— 
A  truce  wu  eonduded  for  eight  years,  and  repeetedlj  prolonged  till 
1.593.  The  Turks  still  retained  a  great  part  of  southern  Hungary. — 
The  gniiul  victory  over  their  flcpt,  after  the  conquest  of  Cjrprus  by  the 
Venetians  and  Spaniards,  at  Lepanto,  Get.  7,  1572^  deprived  them  of 
the  prepondemnce  at  sea.— The  Hungariaa  war  was  renewed,  1593— 
1606;  moBt  of  the  fortresses  fidl  into  the  hand:^  of  the  Austrians ; 
although  in  the  truce  of  twenty  years,  1606,  the  Turks  retained  some 
of  them. 

19.  Politics  appear,  in  this  p(  riod,  by  no  means  under 
an  improved  aspect.  Subject  to  the  controlling  influence 
of  fanaticism,  they  too  often  sanctioned  the  adoption  of  any 

measures  which  that  fanaticism  pronoimcpd  good.  Al- 
thouo;h  some  distinguished  individuals,  as  Henry,  Orange, 
and  Elizubeth,  rose  above  the  age,  thc^y  were  foi-  cwr  sur- 
rounded by  the  conspiracies  of  assassins,  to  whicli  some  of 
them  fell  victims,  "^l  lie  influence  of  the  priesthood  was 
unfortunately  c;reater  than  it  had  ever  been  before  ;  and 
the  Jesuits  were  not  the  only  om  s  who  abused  it.  What 
the  spirit  of  intolerance  could  do,  t  \  on  among  Protestants, 
was  but  too  clearly  shown  in  Holkuid  and  Saxony. 

20.  Political  economy  attracted  more  attention  in  this 
period  than  in  the  former,  because  necessity  deniandcd  it. 
In  France  it  was  promoted  by  Sully,  and  Elizabeth  felt  its 
importance ;  but  the  finance  system  of  the  Dutch  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  foreign  countries. 

G 
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Sully's  «3-stem  was  no  other  than  that  of  order  and  frufraiity.  He 
wad  a  great  reformer,  because  great  abuses  were  prevalent ;  and  an 
devated  strength  of  character  supported  his  correct  insight  into  ttfihinu 
Mbdov  schools  should  not  refer  to  liim  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  their 
sublime  fprcnlalions.  His  rule  did  not  depend  upon  general  positions, 
but  upon  what  was  expedient  for  France.  And  happy  it  waa  for  his 
fame,  that  the  direction  of  private  activity  on  the  part  of  government^ 
was  then  so  much  less  the  fashion. 

Mt'inoircs  dcs  rnijahs  (Economies  d'etat  par  Max.  oi:  BnrnrNT:,  r>rc 
DE  Sully.  Fir-^t  edition,  1650 — ^1662,  4  vols.  fol.  The  la.sl  perf'eet 
one  is  Londrc^,  1778,  10  voU.  12mo.  (The  edition  parM.  D.  L.  D.  L. 
(db  l'Eclusb  db  Logbs)  Londres,  1745»  3  vola.  4t(^  is  not  merdy 
reduced  to  a  modem  style,  but  remodeled  in  a  totally  different  fonn.)--> 
A  treasure  for  pn^trrity  ! 

Eloges  de  iSuUy  et  des  (Economics  royalUf  par  Mirabeau,  2  vols. 
8vo,  1789. 

The  system  of  indirect  taxation  was  first  perfected  in  HoUand.  The 

exigencies  of  the  last  war  were  met  ^y  the  excise,  which  other  .^states 
afterwards  introduced,  and  which  became  so  much  the  more  important 
to  modern  Europe,  as  its  revenues  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as 
Inxury. 

21.  Many  circumstances  combiiuid  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  art  of  war.  The  system  of  standinn 
armies  was  further  matured  in  France  and  llollaTid  ;  l>v 
Henry  IV.,  on  account  of  his  situation,  and  the  great  designs 
he  had  in  view  ;  in  the  Netherhmds,  by  necessity  during 
the  long  war.  France,  nevertheles^<,  had  not  in  peace  more 
than  fourteen  thuuhaud,  thti  republic  scarcely  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  The  talents  of  Ilenr}%  Maurice,  and  Alexander 
of  Parma,  and  other  great  generals,  could  not  but  improve 
the  8)rstem  of  military  tactics  ;  the  art  of  conducting  sieves, 
especially,  was  carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  r^othing 
like  the  naval  power  of  England  and  Holland  had  ever 
been  seen  before.  The  royal  navy  of  Britain,  founded  by 
Henrv  VIIL,  first  grew  into  importance  under  Elizabeth ; 
and  the  Dutch  force  at  sea  soon  became  formidable,  both 
from  the  fleet  of  the  States  themselves  and  those  of  the 
great  trading  companies. 

III.  History  of  the  CoUmiesJrom  1556  to  1618. 

1.  The  colonial  afiairs  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  general 
commerce  founded  on  them,  underwent  the  most  import- 
ant changes  during  this  period.    These  were  principally 
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caused  by  the  monopolizing  pretensions  of  the  Spaniards^ 
which  excited  the  jealousy  of  other  nations,  and  gave  rise 
to  wars.  It  was  during  this  period,  that,  1.  the  establish- 
ments of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  Indies  fell  to  pieces ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  2.  the  Dutch  reared  theirs  and 
usurped  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  and,  3.  the  English 
entered  upon  the  field  and  became  the  rivals  of  the  latter. 
But,  4.  a  different  form  was  given  both  to  commerce  and 
colonial  politics,  by  the  estaUishment  of  great  chartered 
companies. 

2.  The  Portu^^iese  dominion  in  the  East  In- 
dies  had  been  declining  a  long  time,  from  the 
corruption  which  had  rntcrod  into  its  internal  government; 
its  mill  was  accelerated  by  exterior  events.  The  former  are 
to  be  traced  in  the  deelinc  of  morality,  with  which  tlie  spirit 
of  heroism  and  patriotism  auiong  the  higher  e1n<«jps  had 
perished,  and  in  the  avarice  and  sensuality,  ^\  Licli  in  the 
Indies  were  carried  to  such  a  sliameless  cxlent,  that  the 
Portuguese  name  excited  horror.  As  the  sole  desire  of  each 
was  to  enrich  merely  himself,  the  Indies  soon  cost  the  crown 
more  than  they  yielded.  But  in  the  organizatntn  ot  the 
administration,  there  were  also  defects  which  hastened  its 
dou  iitiil. 

The  principal  defects  of  the  Portuguese  adminisLruuou  in  India  seem 
to  hsve  been  the  following:  1.  The  very  iVofjuent  (at  least  triennial) 
changes  of  viceroys,  which  were  nsuallj  attended  by  a  change  of  nuMt 
of  the  other  officers.  The  offices  were  therefore  triennial  bencfice.s.  2. 
Tiie  restrictions,  which  gradually  became  greater  nnd  greater,  of  the 
power  of  the  viceroys ;  partly  by  the  council  placed  at  their  side,  partly 
by  Che  division  into  three  independent  gorenmenta,  MonomotaiM, 
(Ceylon,)  India,  and  Malacca,  by  King  Sebastian.  3.  T)ie  state  of 
comm(»n  e,  w}i!i'!i,  left  open  to  the  civil  and  military  olBcers,  degener- 
ated into  monopolies,  which  were  often  very  oppressive.  4.  The  de- 
fbetire  edministimticHi  of  justice,  modeled  etricuj  alter  that  of  the 
DMtliar  conntrj.  From  the  deeisi(HM  of  the  highest  tribunal  (rrlaraon) 
there  wn^,  with  few  exoeptirma,  no  nppeal.  5.  Thf  overwhelming  in- 
fluence ol  the  clergy,  who,  by  their  wealth,  made  themselves  masters  of 
every  tiling ;  and  the  tyranny  of  the  inquisition,  which  was  no  where 
more  eevere  than  in  Goa. 

Observa^ones  sobre  las  prtnctpaes  causas  da  decndcncia  dos  Portu- 
ffufiTfs  nn  A«ifi,  p<rritas  par  DioGO  DO  (  ''>t  to,  f>n  forma  de  dialog  co- 
mo  tUulo  de  boldado  pratico,  jntbUcadas  de  ordcm  da  Academia  real 
dot  Kieneiat  de  UAoa^  por  Airroitio  Castako  do  Amand^  Idsboa, 
1790. — ^Thc  author,  himself  a  eommander  in  India,  wrote  his  work  in 
the  form  of  a  dialofiie»  between  a  e^ier  who  had  returned  and  one 
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wlio  Iiad  InH-n  appointed  govemor  in  Goa,  1606.  It  remained  in  mann- 
script  till  the  academy  pnrchn«i<»rl  and  printed  it     This  is  a  source, 
hitherto  unknown,  for  acquiring  on  exact  knowk'dge  of  this  miserable 
•  administration. 

.'i.  To  tlit'se  internal  causes,  some  foreign  ones  are  to  be 
added,  even  before  the  rivaliy  of  the  Dutch.  It  was  with 
un.  difficulty  that  the  Portuguese  sustaijicd  the  attacks 
»»•  of  the  native  princes ;  and  the  union  with  Spain 
was  in  itself  an  evil  for  its  eastern  possessions,  since  they 
were  subsequently  not  only  neglected,  but  also  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  Spain. 

Macao  in  Chioa  obtained,  1585,  in  consideration  of  services  rendered 
agunst  tbe  pimtes.  As  a  station  for  the  China  trade,  and  more  espe- 
ciiUy  the  Japan,  the  aettiement  waa  of  great  importance. 

4.  Brazil  soon  felt  the  consequences  of  this  union,  for  it 
became  the  mark  of  English  freebooters.  French  buca- 
niers,  too,  had  attempted  a  settlement  on  the  charming 
island  of  Maranham,  but  being  soon  driven  away  by  the 

m     Portuguese,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
northern  regions,  round  the  mouths  of  the  river 
Maragnon  ;  from  whence  arose  the  governments  of 
Gram  Pam  and  Maranham.  The  exertions  of  the  Jesuits  to 
convert  the  natives  were  unhappily  rendered  of  no  avail  by 
the  iniquitous  attempts  made  by  the  colonists  to  enslave  them. 

Belem,  the  ca{ntal  of  Gi  um  Para,  founded,  and  the  months  of  the 
river  Jdaragnon  explored,  1618. 

5.  The  possessions  in  Africa  and  those  in  Brazil  mutually 
influenced  each  other,  since  the  former  only  furnished  slaves 
for  the  latter.    The  animosities  which  were  thus  caused  led 

to  the  establishment  of  St.  Paolo  di  Loanda,  and 
thence  to  the  subjugation  of  Congo  and  Angola, 
which  it  was  intended  to  secure  by  missions. 

6.  Spain  made  an  important  addition  to  her 
colonial  system,  not  only  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
Portup^iicse  poss(?ssions,  hut  also  by  the  usurpation  of  the 
Philippine  islands  in  the  East  Indies.  What  might  not 
these  islands  have  become,  through  the  communication  with 
ludia  and  China  on  the  one  side,  and  Mexico  and  Peru  on 
the  other,  had  not  the  severe  restnctions  imposed  upon  them 
rendered  it  impossible  ? 

Posseasion  taken  of  the  Philippines,  1564,  for  founding  missiona. 
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Lu<jon,  the  principal  island,  orru|»u'<l,  l.')72,  and  a  settlement  made  at 
Manilla.  The  adioinistratioii  conuuitted  to  a  viceroy ;  but  the  prict^ts 
were  the  principal  landed  proprietora.— A  r^nlar  trade  waa  estafaiiahed 
in  1572  between  Acapulco  and  ]^fanilla,  by  means  of  raly  one  or  tiro 
shipj^,  (the  jralleons  of  tlie  South  Sf -i.)  rifspatcheil  onr*^  n  year.  Great 
lo->.He.H  occasioned  by  this  to  tlie  gu\  enuuent,  and  cA>mplaint^i  made  re- 
specting the  silver  exported  from  Mexico.  Religion  only  prevented  the 
total  abandonment  of  the  ialands. 

The  regulations  respecting  the  Philippines,  made  by  Philip  IL,  and 
afterwards  tlio«e  bv  Philip  III.,  are  to  be  found  in  tho  Ln/ex^  especially 
L.  IX.  No  other  king  ever  made  so  mau^  rcgulutiuns  in  the  colonies 
aa  Philip  II.,  and  yet  the  only  new  inslitntioii  he  introdnoed  there  waa 
the  inquisition.  (See  p.  56.)  The  regulntiiMia  on  thia  aulgect  maj  be 
found  in  the          L.  L  tit.  19. 

7.  While  the  Sponiards,  now  masters  of  the  Portuguese 
colonies,  claimed  the  sole  dominion  of  both  Indies  and  their 
seas,  two  new  nations,  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  entered 
the  field  as  their  rivals,  and  tore  from  them  that  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  thoy  could  never  have  maintained. 
During  their  conflict  for  liberty,  the  Dutch  had 

already  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world ;  their  activity  was  unfettered  by 
restrictions,  and  they  soon  became  aware  that  the  Indian 
branch  was  best  worth  possessinc:,  while  Philips  interdict 
only  excited  their  desire  to  obtain  it.    The  first  ^ 
vovuiT'^.  siiceessfully  accomplislied  by  Coriieliiw 
11  ai  It  man,  ronscd  a  univrrsal  emulation  to  participate  in 
this  trade,  and  several  free  companies  were  formed  for  the 
purpose. 

To  account  for  tlie  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  tr.ulc  during  the  wnr,  wo 
must  rcniurk,  1,  tliat  tlic  states  of  HoUaiul  ha<l  i'or  a  long  time  carried 
on  a  considerable  comnierciul  intercourse  both  with  the  east  and  west  of 
Eofope,  *nd  poeaeaaed  very  important  flaheriea ;  2.  that  a  apirit  of  ad- 
venture was  awakenecl  by  the  privateerings  of  the  exilea  on  tiie  water ; 
and  it  wius  found  out  liow  weak  tlie  Spaniards  were  on  the  H'^a ;  3.  that 
when  the  port  of  Lisbon  was  closed  against  the  Netherlands  in  1594, 
they  saw  themselvea  forced  to  the  alternative,  to  l<we  their  carrying 
trade  in  Indian  gooda,  or  import  for  themselves  from  India.  Finally, 
4.  many  capitalist*;  removed  from  l^Ogiura  to  the  Dnteh  citiea. 

Besides  the  works  mentioiif-l,  p.  : 

Geschuhte  des  IIoUandisi:heH  JJandt  is,  nach  Ldzak's  Hollands  Ryk' 
dom  hearieiietf  yon  A.  F.  LuDBit.  Leipzig',  1788,  Sto. 

8.  Rise  of  the  Dutch  East  India  ( ompany,    natch EMti». 
and  its  orcranizatioii.    Circuinstauces  show  lhat  ^cowpwr. 
the  dominion  of  this  powerful  corporation  could  only  be 
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gradually  formed ;  but  the  leading  features  of  its  constitu- 
tion were  immediately  developed.  According  to  its  first 
charter,  afterwards  constantly  rcnewedi  it  was  a  political  as 
wdl  as  mercantile  body ;  in  the  latter  respect  wholly  inde- 
pendent, in  the  former  little  more  than  nominally  subordi- 
nate to  the  states-general. 

Ito  first  charter  was  granted  March  29,  1602»  by  which  it  acquired, 
1.  the  mooopolj  of  the  Dutch  trade  beyond  the  Cipe  and  the  Straita  of 
Ma;;ellan  ;  2.  the  riglit  aS  transacting  |M)litic-!il  inattrr^  niid  of  making 
settlements  in  India,  always,  however,  in  tlie  name  of  the  stnfe«-ge- 
neraL  The  funds  of  the  company  eousiiited  in  stock,  to  the  atuount  of 
about  six  nuIUonB  and  a  half  of  guUdefs ;  it  was  divided  into  six  cham- 
bers, of  which  tlie  one  at  Amsterdam  tXone  had  half,  the  one  at  Zealand 
on«^-fourth  of  the  whole.  The  company  in  ITdllaiid  was  governed  by  a 
board  oi  seventeen  directors  or  managers,  (selected  from  the  greater 
board  of  the  lizly^noton  of  the  aeiwnite  duunbers,)  who  had  the  chief 
direction  of  its  affidrs.  Each  chamber  took  care  of  its  own  concerns^ 
the  fitting:  out  of  it-<  ships,  its  own  purchases  and  sales.  In  India,  in 
1(310,  a  governor-general  was  appointed,  or  snpreme  civil  and  military 
rougistrute,  who  was,  however,  a&sisteU  by  the  council  of  the  IncUes,  out 
of  the  members  of  which  were  chosen  the  governors  and  the  goTemors- 
gonend.  The  number  of  goTemors  natnially  incressed  with  the  en- 
largement of  territory. 

History  of  tlie  D.  E.  I.  Company,  in  the  Ilallbrhcn  AWj.  fVelt-IIis- 
torie,  B.  26. — The  materials  of  its  history  we  scattered,  partly  in  the 
works  on  the  commerce  of  Holland,  partly  in  travels  iu  unU  descriptioua 
of  the  East  Indies. 

CreieAieftte  det  BoUdndi$ekm  Q^omalwetau  m  (hiindien;  Ton  F. 

Saalfeld.  Getting.  1813,  2  vols.  8vo. — The  writer  enjoyed  the  nseof 
hitherto  unknown  but  official  accounts  respecting  finandal  affiurs. 

9.  So  far  as  settlements  and  possessions  in 
India  itself  were  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 

the  Indian  trade»  the  establishment  of  this  company  seems 
justified ;  these  could  not  tlien  be  effected  either  bv  private 
persons  or  by  the  state.  And  who  at  that  time  knew  the 
evils  inseparable  from  monopolies  ?  Though  the  company 
did  at  last  sink  under  them,  it  nevertheless  remains, — ^less 
on  account  of  the  extent  than  the  permanency  of  its  pros- 
perity,—  an  unparalleled  phenomenon,  which  could  no 
where  exist  except  among  a  people  who  could  become  ex- 
ceedingly rich  without  becoming  luxurious. 

10.  The  nilinrr  maxims  of  the  company  were  soon  deve- 
loped. The  strict  maintenance  of  its  monopoly,  a  strict 
watch  over  its  ofiicersj  an  entire  prohibition  of  any  trade  on 
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their  part,  promotion  according  to  merit,  but  never  except 
regularly,  as  well  as  the  most  punctual  payment, — these 
were  the  means  by  which  it  soon  rose  so  high,  that  Holland 
derived  a  great  j^ortion  of  its  riclies  through  this  channeL 
In  its  settlements  in  India,  it  at  first  employed  the  Molucca 
and  Sunda  islands,  where  Batavia  on  Java  was  already  fixed 
upon  as  the  seat  of  its  Indian  sovereif^ty.  By  confining 
itself  afterwards  rlilcfly  to  the  islands,  it  escaped  the  various 
revolutions  of  tli  '  continent  of  India,  where  at  that  time  the 
Monooliun  empire  was  so  ])owerful,  that  the  thought  of 
making  conquests  could  not  be  entertained. 

Though  the  Datch  ooold  only  obtain  settlements  in  India  by  fmc6  of 

arms,  tli»  v  ^v^ne  aided  by  the  p^cneral  Imtred  of  the  Portuguese. — 
E.stttbli:3liiuents  were  made  at  Amboyna,  Bando,  Temate,  and  Tidor, 
from  the  year  1607. — Intercourse  opened  with  Japan,  1611. — A  set- 
tlonient  bad  existed  on  Java  from  1618,  and  Jacatra  was  tak«i  and 
deatroyed,  whon  Batavia  was  founded  there  in  ita  stead  by  Xioen,  1619. 

11.  The  rapid  prosperity  of  this  company  created  every 
where  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  such  institutions,  so  tliat  by 
degrees  several  of  the  most  important  brandies  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  republic  were  committed  to  privileged  associa- 
tions. And  if  these  monopolies  were  injurious,  the  extraor- 
dinary, yariety  of  means  of  gain  caused  the  injury  to  be  less 
felt.  The  whole  proud  structure  of  the  manu&cturing, 
commercial,  and  colonial  ^stem  of  the  Netherlands,  was 
then  displayed  in  all  its  parts,  although  not  completed  till 
the  ensuing  period. 

12.  The  £nglish,  too,  under  Elizabeth,  became 
active  and  successful  competitors  in  the  great 
branches  of  general  commerce.  Having  been  trained  by  a 
long  and  considerable  traffic  with  their  neighbours,  tney 
were  naturally  prepared  for  bolder  speculation  and  enter- 
prise, and  soon  extended  their  iriews  to  the  most  distant 
regions  of  the  world.  The  intercourse  they  already  had 
with  Persia,  by  way  of  Russia,  was  soon  followed  by  a  con- 
nexion with  the  two  Indies.  But  the  pretensions  and  re- 
sistance of  the  Spaniards  in  those  seas,  necessarily  excited 
continued  hostilities.  For  a  long  time,  however,  (till  the 
war  of  1588,)  it  advanced  no  further  than  piracy  and 
privateeringf,  wliich  was  excited  by  the  rich  homeward- 
bound  cargoes  of  the  Spanish ;  but  although  petty  in  it^ 
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nature,  it  exten(lf*d  over  the  whole  aeaa,  even  to  the  circtun- 
navigation  of  the  globe. 

A  commerce  had  been  commenced  in  1553  with  Buisiay  by  way  of 
Archangel,  favourcil  by  Czar  Ivan  Vasllevitcli ;  ami  over  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  Persia,  and  oven  to  India. — Vain  attornpts  made  to  discover  a 
North-Kast  or  North-West  passage,  especially  by  Forbisher,  Davis, 
Hudson,  etc,  1676 — 1610.  Drake's  voyage  round  the  world,  1577 — 
1580.    The  first  Eno^lish  voyage  to  India,  nmnd  the  Cap^  1591. 

A«  Ahdbbbom's  Historical  DeductUm,  etc.,  see  page  38. 

13.  With  the  progress  of  this  remote  foreign  commerce, 
the  spirit  of  monopoly  revived  in  England ;  and  no  one 
made  more  liberal  use  of  it  than  Elizabeth.  The  principal 
branches  of  foreign  commerce  were  conferred  on  chartered 

i554_i»i  companies;  thus  were  formed  the  Russian,  the 
African,  the  Turkish  (Levant)  companies,  that  of 
adventurers  on  the  continent,  and  others.  It  was  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  system,  that  the  com- 
merce with  the  East  Indies  should  be  committed  exclusively 
to  a  company,  who,  however,  like  the  rest,  were  confined  to 
mercantile  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  political  measures. 

The  old  East  India  Company  received  its  charto*,  Dec  81, 1600.  It 

received,  as  the  Dutch  did  shortly  after,  the  exclusive  right  of  trading 
to  all  the  countries  and  places  situated  beyond  tbe  Cape  and  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  not  yet  occupied  by  any  European  power.  The  first 
voyage  was  made  under  Lancaster  to  Acbem  on  Sumatra,  and  Bantam 
on  Java,  1601 ;  and  commercial  treaties  were  concluded  with  the  native 
princes.  But  possessing  notliinfr  but  factories  at  Bantam,  Achem,  etc., 
(and  especially  at  Surat,  since  1612,  on  account  of  the  Persian  trade,) 
and  no  forta,  it  could  not  compete  with  the  Dutch,  especially  on  the 
Molucca^,  the  object  of  both  ;  and  its  traflio  remained  very  limited. 

Annals  of  the  Ilnnourahle  East  India  Cowpani/,  from  their  csfah- 
fishmcnt  %  fftr  rfinrfcr  of  Queen  Klizabeth^  1G(X),  to  the  union  of  the 
London  and  Knylish  East  Itidia  Companies^  1707 — 170H,  by  John 
Bruce,  £sq.,  keeper  of  hit  Mofetij^s  state  papers,  and  historiographer 
to  the  ffenourable  East  India  Company^  London,  1810,  3  vols.  4to.  A 
simple  narrativp,  in  the  form  of  nnnals,  entirely  drawn  from  public 
documents,  and  therefore  the  leading  work  for  tlie  history  of  the  first, 
or  London  Company. 

14.  During  this  period,  nho^  tlie  British  founded  settle- 
ments on  tlie  rn;ist  of  Norlli  America,  whose  prospects  of 
success  as  agricultural  colonics  depended  upon  very  differ- 
ent grounds  from  those  of  the  otliers.  The  great  obstacles 
which  the  savage  nature  of  the  country  and  natives  tlirew  in 
the  way,  could  only  be  overcome  by  the  most  persevering 
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industry ;  but  was  it  not  this  very  circumstance  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  structure  which  was  to  endure  for  ages? 

First,  though  unsuccessful^  attempts  made  under  Elizabeth  from 
1578,  in  the  hopes  of  finilinj:  countries  rich  in  gold,  esjwrially  under 
Raleigh  in  1583  and  1587.  But  the  first  chartered  society  fur  this  pur- 
pose was  form^  under  James  I.,  afler  the  peace  with  Spain.  The 
London  and  Flymouth  companies  chartered,  1606.  The  former  for  the 
soiirtuTn  part  of  the  coa>t,  (Virginia,  34"^ — 41°  X.  lat.,)  the  latter  for 
the  ncirthem,  (New  KrifjlHud,  42"— 45°  N.  lat.)  Only  Virginia  riouri!»hed 
to  any  extent.  Fouuduiiuu  of  Jamestown,  the  first  town  on  the  Chesa- 
peake bay,  1607.-— Cultivatioii  tobaeco  in  Virginia,  and  negroes  in- 
troduced, 1616.  The  Bermuda  islands  oocupied  by  the  London  com- 
]>:\nv.  U)12,  but  the  coloni* (  finld  not  prosper  under  the  resttrictions  of 
(lie  company.  The  coloni^itj?,  liowever,  brought  with  them  a  taste  for 
kini  government.  In  1619  the  first  general  assembly  was  convened, 
and  a  constitution  modelled  after  that  of  the  mother  country. — Dtspute 
of  the  king  with  the  cotnj»any,  and  its  abolishment,  1624.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  Newfoundland  lishery  was  connected  with  these  iinder- 
taidngs.  The  whale  fishery  of  Greenland  was  pursued  with  great  suc- 
oes  by  the  EngliBb,  as  early  as  the  year  1600. 

W.  RoBRRTSOir,  History  of  America,  books  ix.  and  x.,  mnffihung  At 
history  of  l^rginia  to  the  tjcor  KiSS  ;  nud  of  Nrtc  Kncjhiml  to  the  year 
1652,  Lond.,  1796.  The  best  account  of  the  rise  of  the  British  set- 
tlements. 

[^A  history  of  the  CoUmkt  pianied  2y  the  EngUA  on  the  continent  of 
North  Americayfrom  their  settlement  to  the  commencement  of  that  tear 
which  terminated  in  their  Independence,    By  John  JdARsnALL.  8vo.] 

15.  Though  these  attempts  were  but  a  weak  beginning, 
they  necessarily  led,  in  connexion  with  the  pretensions  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  to  the  maintenance  of  tlie 
freedom  of  the  sea,  which  England  nnd  Holland  defended 
with  the  sword,  nnd  Grotins  with  the  p'^n.  A  wide  field 
was  now  opened  for  practical  politics;  but  t!i  '  miniediute 
intlTirnee  of  tlie  eolonies  upon  them  eonld  not  yet  be  great, 
because  the  enterprises  wc  have  incut loned  were  all  private 
adventures,  wliieli  government  permitted,  without  affordin^:^ 
them  any  {'urther  encouragement.  It  wns  yet  some  time 
ere  privateering  and  hostilities  in  the  colonies  were  followed 
by  wars  between  the  mother  states. 

Ill  G.  Gnr)Tit  s,  mare  liberum,  sice  de  jure  quod  Batavis  competii  ad 
Indue  eomiiiercia,  DUsertatio,  Lugd.  Bat.  1618. 

Ifi.  France,  also,  made  some  attempts  to  foimd 
eolonies,  but  tlie  few  wlneli  did  not  altogether  fail, 
were  ratlu^r  important  for  the  future  than  the  present.  They 
were  conhued  to  North  America^  where,  ti'om  the  corn- 
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mencement  of  the  flerenteentli  century,  the  settlements  in 
Canada  and  Acadia  acquired  greater  stability  by  the  found- 
ation of  Quebec.  But  the  culture  of  the  soil  was  less  the 
real  object,  than  the  trade  ia  peltry  and  the  fisheries. 

FOUBTH  PERIOD.  From  1618  to  1660. 

As  a  gsatanL  leadiiig  work  down  to  1637,  KoBVENHiiiXKB,  see  aiboTfi^ 

page  61. 

1.  The  important  general  wars  which  distinguish  this 
period  were  the  necessary  cause  of  a  closer  connexion  of 
interests  among  the  European  states ;  England  alone  stood 
aloof,  being  sufficiently  embarrassed  by  her  own  ciTil  broils. 

The  causes  of  this  lay,  1st,  in  the  much  nearer  alliance  which 
again  took  place,  on  Ft'idinand's  accession  to  the  throne^ 
between  the  Spanisli  and  Austrian  families,  and  which  was 
further  cemented  by  the  intiuence  of  the  Jesuits  at  tiie  two 
courts;  2dlv,  in  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  (directed 
against  the  iiousc  of  Hapsburg,)  and  his  extensive  influence 
in  Europe  ;  3dly,  in  tlie  eH'ect  which  these  circumstances 
produced  by  brin<i  in<i:  the  nortliern  powers,  especially  Swe- 
den, to  take  part  in  the  disputes  of  southern  Europe. 

2.  Politics  and  relij^ion  remained  during  this  period  as 
closely  interwoven  as  before  ;  the  latter  was  still  the  spring 
which  set  the  former  in  motion.  The  Reformation  was  the 
source  of  most  of  the  storms  which  arose  :  but  these,  which 
in  the  former  period  had  been  almost  confined  to  single 
states,  now  shook  the  whole  political  system  of  Europe,  and 
were  followed  by  more  general  consequences. 

I.  Hislorf/  of  iJie  thirty  years*  irar  nur}  ifs  rcf!ttlt$,  down  io  ike 
peace  of  IVestphalia  and  the  Pyrenees* 

The  bistor)^  oi'  the  thirty  years'  war  constitutes  an  iutercsting  sec- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  GenDan  empire ;  but  is  most  important  for  its 
bearings  on  the  law  ofi^utidns.  A  treatise  upon  it  by  an  historian  who 
shall  regard  it  in  its  most  intcmstinj;  light,  that  is,  as  it  affected  Europe 
and  the  whole  age,  is  still  a  desideratum.  The  works  deserving  of  men- 
lion  are : 

Histoire  det  guerres  et  n(^gociation$  qui  prCcrdhent  U  traiie  de  West' 
])li<tli<\  composrr  svr  Ics  vu'moires  dn  Comptc  (rAnntr.  ]inr  GuiL.  IIlA- 
cmiiiE  BouGEAMT.   Paris,  17ol,  3  vols.  4to.    The  compiler  was  a 
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Jesuit.  The  two  last  ports  contain  the  history  of  the  coiMsIudon  of 
peace. 

J.  C.  Kiuun,  Geiekitkie  dm  drMgfdhrigen  Kriegt  mnd  Wtt^O" 

Utcheji  Friederu.    Halle,  1782,  8vo. 

Gcscliichte  des  drtiMa^iiArigtn  Kri^t,  yon  Eb.  Schilleil  liepdg, 
1802,  2  Thle.  8vo. 

in  the  Munchner  historischen  CtUmdoTi  1804  to  1806*  Bj  no  means 
devoid  of  original  inquiries  and  yicnrs. 

3.  The  thirty  years'  war  made  Germany  the  centre-point 
of  European  pontics.  It  was  not,  however,  a  war  carried 
on  from  beginning  to  end  with  one  plan  and  for  one  ob- 
ject No  one  at  its  commencement  could  have  foreseen  its 
duration  and  extent.  But  the  train  of  war  was  eveiy  where 
laid,  and  required  only  the  match  to  set  it  going ;  more 
than  one  war  was  joined  to  it,  and  swallowed  up  in  it;  and 
the  melancholy  truth,  that  war  feeds  itself,  was  never  more 
clearly  displayed. 

The  general  causes  of  the  spread  and  duration  of  this  war,  eonsisted, 

I.  ID  the  i^rticipation  which  the  German  league  took  in  it;  2.  in'  the 
renewal  in  1621  of  the  war  between  Holland  and  Spain,  which  hreame 
interwuveu  with  the  German;  3.  in  the  implication  of  the  northern 
powers,  especially  Sweden,  since  1685  ;  4.  In  the  share  taken  in  it  bj 
France  from  1635.— Tttese,  however,  were  only  the  external  causes. 
It  would  not  have  continued  so  long  without  the  internal, — the  !?pirit  of 
religious  laction,  the  consequent  diffohition  of  the  constitution  of  the 
eiupirC|  (no  diet  having  been  cuiiveued  Biuce  1G13,)  and  the  pixtject^ 
and  hopes,  which  were  gradually  formed  in  Tarioos  quarters. 

4.  Though  the  war,  wliicli  first  broke  out  in  Bohemia, 
concerned  only  the  house  of"  Austria,  yet  by  its  orij^inating 
in  rehgious  disputes,  by  its  peculiar  cliai  ctcter  as  a  rehgiou^ 
war,  and  by  the  measures  adopted  both  by  the  insurgents 
and  the  emperor,  it  acquired  such  an  extent,  that  even  the 
quelHng  of  the  insurrection  was  insufficient  to  put  a  stop 
to  it. 

Spread  of  the  Protestant  party  (uiraquisles)  throughout  Bohemia,  as 
well  as  Austria  and  Hungary,  where  Bethlem  Gabor,  TaiTode  of  Tran- 
syWania,  seized  tfie  throne  through  tlieir  co-operation.  First  disturb- 
anoc-s  break  out  in  Prague,  cau  <  1  1  y  flie  abuses  of  tlie  imperial  go- 
vernor, May  23,  1618,  and  the  war  begun  under  "NTnthias  (f  20th  of 
March,  1619).  Revolt  of  liis  successor  Ferdinand  11.,  and  tiie  crown 
of  Bohemia  bestowed  on  the  elector  Ferdinand  T.  of  the  Faktinate^ 
Aug.  26,  1619. — As  the  head  of  the  Protestant  union,  as  the  son-in-law 
of  James  I.,  and  as  the  ally  of  Bethlem  Gabor,  he  \nv\  -titfiricnt  re- 
source both  within  and  without  Germany  if  he  had  but  known  how  to^ 
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use  them. — Tlio  counter-movpnients  of  Ferdinand  II.  were  highly  ju- 
dicious, for  being  alread)^  in  alliance  with  Spain,  he  gained  over  the 
lei^e  ttlflo  by  the  compact  with  Maziinilian  of  Bavam,  (Oct  8,)  made 
Saxony  liis  own,  and  rendered  the  Union  impotent.  Even  before  the 
defeat  on  the  White  mountain  near  Prague,  Nov.  8,  162(^  the  fate  of 
Frederic  V.  mi^ht  be  considered  as  decided. — Subjugfttion  of  Bohemia, 
aimihilaHoii  of  its  privileges,  and  horrible  revenge. 

Geschirhtc  de»  dnissif/Jofirigen  Kriefft  nach  ungedruekten  Papieren, 
von  C.  W.  Breter,  Munich,  1811.  Thf  first  vf»hime,  and  unhappily 
the  la.'st,  reaches  from  161/5  to  1621.  It  is  in  reality  a  history  of  Max- 
imilian of  Bavaria,  and  the  part  he  tuok  in  the  war,  compiled  Iruni 
original  doctnnents  in  hia  own  hand^writing,  and  private  oorrespondenee ; 
wi^  modi  secret  information  reBpecting  the  interaal  and  particularly 
the  psychological  relations. 

5.  Though  the  Bohemian  war  ^vas  apparently  terminated, 
yet  the  flame  had  communicated  to  Germany  and  Hungary, 

and  new  fuel  was  added  by  the  act  of  proscription  promul- 
gated against  the  elector  Frederic  and  his  adherents.  From 
this  the  war  derived  that  revolutionary^  character,  which  was 
henceforward  peculiar  to  it  ;  it  ^^  as  a  step  tluit  could  not 
but  lead  to  further  results,  for  the  question  of  the  relations 
between  the  emperor  and  his  states,  "vvas  in  a  iim-  way  of 
being  practically  considered.  New  and  bolder  }>rojects 
were  also  formed  in  V  ienna  and  Madrid,  where  it  was  re- 
solved to  renew  the  war  with  the  Netherlands.  Under  the 
present  circumstances,  the  suppression  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion and  the  overthrow^  of  German  and  Dutch  liberty 
appeared  inseparable  ;  wluh;  the  success  of  the  imperial 
arms,  supported  as  they  were  by  the  league  ami  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Spainai'ds,  gave  just  grounds  for  hope. 

An  edict  of  proscription  publii^hed  against  elector  Frederic,  Jan.  22, 
1621,  and  the  electorate  conferred  on  Bavaria,  Feb.  25,  1623. — Disso- 
lution of  the  TTnion,  'and  the  war  transferred  to  the  Palatuiate^  the 
hereditary  dominion  of  Frederic,  by  the  aid  of  Spanish  troops  from  the 
United  Prdvineo?!,  under  Spinola.  Tilly,  though  at  first  defeated  by 
Ernest  of  Manstield  at  Wisloch,  April  29,  1622,  achieves  a  victory  over 
the  margrave  of  Baden  at  Wimpfen,  May  6,  and  over  Christian  of 
Brunswick  at  Hochst,  June  20 :  capture  of  the  whde  Palatinate.  But 
Ernost  and  Christiun  rfinaiiKMl  uii<hiunted,  as  long  thoro  were  nny 
hopes  of  aid  from  Eughind,  and  Lower  Germany  continued  to  otier  them 
support. 

6.  By  the  carryHn""  of  the  war  into  I>ower  Saxony,  the 
principal  seat  of  tlie  Protestant  religion  in  Germany,  (the 
states  of  which  had  appointed  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  as 
duke  of  Holstein,  head  of  their  confederacy,)  the  northern 
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states  had  already,  th()ii<4!i  without  any  bciipfH'inl  result, 
been  involved  in  the  stril'e,  and  the  Danish  war  had  broken 
out.    But  the  elevation  of  Albert  of  Wallenstein  ^^^^^^^ 
to  the  (lionity  of  duko.  of  Friedland  and  impe- 
rial general  over  the  army  raised  by  himself,  was  of  consi- 
derably more  importance,  a^>  it  affected  the  vi^hole  course  and 
character  of  the  war.    From  this  time  the  war  was  com- 
pletely and  truly  revolatio&aiT.   The  peculiar  aitoation  of 
the  general,  the  manner  of  the  formation  as  well  as  the 
maintenance  of  his  army,  could  not  &il  to  make  it  such. 
What  place  was  there  for  him  and  his  plans,  whatever  these 
might  be,  in  the  old  order  of  things  ? 

Danish  war  from  1625 — 1629. — Defeat  of  Christian  IV.  at  Lutter, 
near  Wolfenbuttd,  Aug.  27,  1626,  while  Wallenstein  drives  the  count 
of  Mansfield  from  the  Elbe  to  Hungary,  where  he  died,  Nov.  30. — Pro- 
secution of  the  war  against  Christian  TV.,  principally  by  Wallenstein, 
who  recovers  the  countries  on  the  Baltic  as  far  as  Stralsnnd,  I62b. — 
Peace  with  Christian  IV.  at  Lubeck,  in  consideration  of  tlie  restitution 
of  his  hmds,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  right  of  interference  in  die  af- 
faire of  Germany  as  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  sacnfice  <^  his  allieei 
eqiecially  the  dokea  of  Mecklenbuig,  May  12,  162d. 

7.  The  distin^ished  success  of  the  imperial  arms  in  the 
north  of  Germany  unveiled  the  daring  schemes  of  Wallen- 
stein. He  did  not  come  forward  as  conqueror  alone,  but, 
by  the  investiture  of  Mecklenburg  as  a  state  of  the  empire, 
88  a  ruling  prince.  The  age  was  already  accustomed  to 
changes  in  the  legal  state  of  possession.  Coronets  had  been 
already  seized ;  why  not  crowns? 

The  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  Jan.  19, 
1628,  and  "Wallenstein  immediatelj  invested  with  their  territories. — He 
held  possession  of  Pomerania  also,  and  was  created  generalismmo  of  the 

fl<^cts  in  the  ocean  and  liiiltic.  The  dominion  of  the  Baltic,  which  ho 
hoped  to  obtain  through  th(>  Hausentic  towns,  was  to  be  directed  aL'MHT^t 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  who  could  say  what  were  his  ulterior  pro- 
jects? 

\Alhrechl8  von  fVallemteiriy  Dttke  of  Friedland  and  Mccklenbur^g 
nvprinted  conjidcntud  auloyra^ih  TjUvrs,  and  Official  Paprrs,  from 
1627  to  1634,  to  Arnheim,  Aldrmger^  Gallas,  J'iccolomini,  and  other 
princes  and  generaU  of  his  time.  FFiUi  a  Life  and  Character  of  Wal- 
lenstein. Published  Fhsd.  Fokster.  Part  BerUn,  1828,  8to  (in 
German).  The  first  part  of  this  collection,  so  important  for  the  real  and 
accurate  information  it  gives  m  respcctin*^  this  remarkable  man,  only 
comprises  the  years  1627-28,  and  leaves  us  highly  desirous  of  the  re- 
mainder.] 
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6.  But  the  elevation  and  conduct  of  this  fwvus  homo^  ex- 
asperated and  annoyed  the  Catholic  no  less  than  the  Protest- 
ant states,  especially  the  league  and  its  chief ;  all  implored 
peace,  and  Wallenstein*s  discharge.  Thus,  at  the  diet  of  the 

July  IG30.  ^1^^^  ^  Aupburg,  the  emperor  was  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  resigning  him  or  his  allies. 
He  chose  the  former.  Wallenstein  was  dismissed,  the  ma- 
jority of  his  army  disbanded,  and  Tilly  nominated  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  of  the  emperor  and  the  le^e. 

(Akd.  Sbb.  SnwPF.)  Dipiomafisehe  Cfeickkhte  der  Deui$ekm 
L^fue,  m  11  ten  Jahrhundert.  Mit  Urkunden.  £rfurt»  1800;  8vo.  One 
of  the  moBt  important  oontribationa  to  the  critical  hislorj  of  this  war. 

9.  On  the  side  of  the  emperor  sufficient  care  was  taken 
to  prolong  the  war.  The  refusal  to  restore  the  unfortunate 
Frederic,  and  even  the  sale  of  his  upper  Palatin'  to  Bavaria, 
must  with  justice  have  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the 

«  v« other  princes.  But  when  the  Jesuits  finally  sue- 
ceeded,  not  only  in  extorting  the  edict  of  resti- 
tution, but  also  in  causing  it  to  be  enforced  in  the  most 
odious  manner,  the  Catholic  states  themselves  saw  with  re- 
gret that  peace  could  no  longer  exist. 

The  edict  of  rcstitation  contained  the  two  principal  pointa,  that,  1st, 
according  tr>  the  resematum  eerfesiasfirum,  (see  p.  47,)  the  property 
confiscated  since  the  treaty  of  X'assau  should  be  restored ;  and  2Ddlj,  the 
religioiiB  peace  (all  Appeai«nce  of  opposing  which  was  aMidoKnuly 
avoided)  should  only  esctend  to  such  aa  had  approved  of  the  confcisioii 
of  Augsburg,  l)iit  not  to  the  whole  reforming  party.  "VVTiat,  then,  mny 
be  asked,  was  left  to  the  Protestants  ?  But  the  mode  of  enforcing  the 
edict,  by  means  of  imperial  troops,  produced  almost  more  bitterness  than 
the  edict  itself. 

10.  The  greater  the  success  that  attended  the  house  of 
Austria,  tiie  more  actively  foreign  policy  laboured  to  coun- 
teract it.  England  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  fate  of 
Frederic  V.  irom  the  first,  though  this  interest  was  evinced 
by  little  beyond  fruitless  negotiations.  Denmark  became 
engaged  in  the  quarrel  mostly  through  the  influence  of  this 

power  and  Holland.  Richelieu,  firom  the  time  he 
became  prime  minister  of  France,  had  exerted  him- 
self in  opposing  Austria  and  Spain.  He  found 
employment  for  Spain  in  the  contests  respecting  Veltelin, 
and  for  Austria  soon  after,  by  the  war  of  Mantua. 
Willingly  would  he  have  detached  the  German 
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lea<::^ue  from  the  interest  of  tlic  ompcror ;  and  though  he 

lailrnl  in  this,  lie  procunMl  the  fall  of  W  alu  iistein. 

Interference  of  Froiice  in  the  disputes  l>et\vcen  Spain  and  the  Gri"*on8 
respecting  Veltclin,  important  on  account  of  it^  siluutiuu,  1620,  tenui- 
nated  advantageoiisly  for  France  and  the  Grisons,  by  the  treaty  at 
Moiu-on,  March  5,  1626. — IManttmn  war  of  sucoessioo,  in  favour  of  the 
duke  of  Nevers,  with  Austria,  1627 — 1630,  who  remnin-^  in  po3!^r?<«inn, 
by  the  treaty  of  Chicraaco^  April  6,  1631.  Thud  the  supremacy  of 
Spain  in  Italy  was  again  broken,  and  French  influence  re-established  i 
which  alao  remained  in  possession  of  the  flrontier  fortresses. 

11.  Much  more  important,  however,  was  Richelieu's  in- 
fluence on  the  war,  by  the  essential  share  he  had  in  gain- 
ing Gustavus  Adolphus'  active  participation  in  ou»utuia4oi. 
it ;  though  he  neither  expected  nor  wished,  that  ^  ^ 
he,  whom  he  desired  to  use  only  as  a  tool,  should  seem  half 
inclined  to  reverse  the  relation.  The  nineteen  years  of  his 
rc jiga  which  had  already  elapsed,  together  with  the  Polish 
war»  which  lasted  nearly  that  time,  nad  taught  the  world 
hut  little  of  the  real  worth  of  this  great  and  talented  hero. 
The  decisive  superiority  of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  under 
his  guidance,  soon  created  a  more  just  knowledge,  and  at 
the  same  time  showed  the  advantages  which  must  result  to 
a  victorious  supporter  of  that  cause, 

GustaTQB  Adolphus  lands  in  Germany,  June  24,  1630,  and  an  al- 
liance, almost  fdi-fiMl,  formed  between  the  leading  states  of  Fnpor  Sax- 
ony; Pom erania,  July  20,  Ijrandenbur^,  ^lay  4,  1631,  an(l  Saxony, 
(which  endeavoured  in  vain  to  maintain  it^^  independence  by  a  league  ot 
nentraUty  at  Leipsic,  March,  1631,)  while  measures  were  taken  for  the 
future  acquisition  of  Pomerania.  Subsidiary  treaty  with  France,  Jan. 
13,  1G31,  at  Barenwalde;  and,  previously,  a  vobmtary  alliance  witii 
William,  landgrave  of  Ilesse,  Nov.  8,  1630. — After  the  horrible  fate  ot 
Magdeburg,  May  10,  1631,  he  still  needed  a  great  victory  to  repair  his 
ii^nred  eredit. 

12.  The  battle  at  Leipzirr  was  decisive  for  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus ;iTi(l  his  party,  ahnost  beyond  expectation.  The  league 
tell  asunder ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  master  of  the  coun- 
tries from  the  Baltic  to  Bavaria,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  Bo- 
hemia.   What  hopes,  what  plans,  must  such  success  have 

S'ven  rise  to,  hoth  in  him  and  many  of  his  followers !  But 
e  misfortunes  and  death  of  Tilly,  brought  Wallenstein 
again  on  the  stage  as  absolute  commander-in-chief,  bent  on 
plans  not  a  whit  less  extensive  than  those  he  had  before 
formed.   No  period  of  the  war  gave  promise  of  such  great 
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and  rapid  successes  or  lever^ies  as  the  present,  for  botli 
leaders  were  determined  to  effect  them;  but  the 
victory  of  LUtzen,  while  it  cost  Gustavus  his  life, 

prepared  the  fall  of  Wallenstein. 

The  victory  of  the  kiii^r,  in  connexion  with  Saxony,  near  Leipzig, 
Sept.  7,  1631. — Conquest  oi'  Bohemia  by  the  Saxons;  advance  of  the 
king  into  the  t^ritory  of  the  leaguers,  and  after  the  battle  of  Lech, 
April  5,  1G32,  (at  which  Tilly  was  killed,)  into  Bavaria  as  far  as  Mu- 
nich, May  7. — The  king  und  Wallenstein  oppo^cfl  to  each  other  at 
Nuremberg,  June— Aug. — The  war  transferred  to  Saxony.  Battle  at 
Ltitzen ;  and  GuataTua  Adolphus  and  Fappenhdm  aUiin  in  the  combat, 
Not.  6,  1632. 

13.  Though  the  tall  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  frustrated  his 
o^vn  private  views,  it  did  uot  those  of  his  party.  It  was, 
however,  already  felt  ia  Germany,  that  even  Swedish  do- 
minion might  be  oppressive;  and  the  jealousy  of  Saxony 
was  uot  extiuiruished  even  by  victory.  The  school  of  Gus- 
tavus prodiu  cd  a  nuiuber  of  men,  great  iu  the  cabinet  and 
in  the  field;  yet  it  was  hard,  even  for  an  Uxensliern,  to 
preserve  the  importance  of  Sweden  unimpaired  ;  and  it  was 
but  partially  done  by  the  alliance  of  Heilbronn. 

What  were  the  aims  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  ?  Necessarily  the  main- 
tenance of  the  acquired  superiority  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Germany. 
This  presupposes,  1st,  that  he  should  himself  have  possession  there; 
2ndly,  that  he  ahould  remunerate  and  atrengthen  hia  firimda  and  parti- 
sans. Who  can  tell  to  what  extremes  this  might  have  led,  in  an  age 
which  was  accustomed  to  violent  changes  of  territory  and  <  !V'utions  of 
princes  ? — Had  the  hero,  snatched  away  in  the  midst  of  his  oireer,  him- 
aelf  defiaitdj  fixed  hia  plans  ?  Conclnaion  of  the  treatj  of  Heilbronn 
with  the  four  circles  under  Swedish  direction,  April  13,  1633 ;  Saxony 
however  did  not  accede  to  it. 

Sam.  ruFFENDOiu',  Commentarutrum  de  rebus  iSuecicis  libri  XXVI* 
(from  1630—1654).    Francf.  1707,  fok 

JBisIm  de  GuUene  Adolpke,  par  D.  M.  (Mauviixok).  Amsterd. 
1764,  4to. 

14.  If  the  forces  of  Sweden  overrun  alinust  every  part  of 
Germany  ui  the  following  months,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  pupils  of  the  king,  Bernard  of  Weimar  and  Gustavus 
Horn,  we  must  apparently  attribute  it  to  WaUensteiii*s  in- 
tentional inactivity  in  Bohemia.  The  distrust  of  him  in- 
creased in  Vienna  the  more,  as  he  took  but  little  trouble  to 
diminish  it ;  and  though  his  fall  was  not  sufficient  to  atone 
for  treachery,  if  proved,  it  was  for  his  equivocal  character 
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and  imprudence.  His  death  probably  saved  Germany  rroni 
a  catastrophe. 

The  priucipal  document  substantiating  the  charge  against  Wallenstein, 
b  tbe  report  of  SoMinSy  his  negotiator  to  the  emperor,  aooording  to 
wliich  he  had  entered  as  early  as  1630  into  seci^  n^otiatioaB  with 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  !.  Btit  had  not  Scesiim  nn  interest  in  provin*r  him 
guiltjr  ?  2.  Was  every-  passionate  expression  of  Wallensteio  an  actual 
pkn  ? — ^He  was  mardered  at  Eger,  Feb.  25,  1684.  The  moat  important 
information  foapecting  his  history  lies  butied  in  archiTsa. 

Mnterifilf  nrc  contained  in  : 

licit niye  zur  (,\  .trhtcfite  des  dreissigjahrigen  Kritgt,  VOB  ChB.  GoTTL. 
von  Murr.  Nuiaberg,  1790;  and 

JXe  Ermordung  A&reekf*  JBerzoffs  van  FHetOand,  hermugegeberiy 
von  C.  G.  V.  Murr.  IlallC)  1806.«.-Tbe  Latin  original  of  Soesina*s  state- 
ment is  li'  i  --  fn  -^t  ina<le  known. 

TTie  Apoloyy  and  Defence  of  the  Murderers  of  it  aUensteiny  printed 
in  Eger,  ten  days  after  tbe  deed,  was  reprinted  in  MmyefMait,  F.  1816. 
No.  clxxT.-Hdxxviii. 

15.  A  great  change  took  place  upon  the  deatli  of  Wal- 
lenstein ;  as  a  prince  of  tbe  blood,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia*  obtained  the  command.  Thus  an  end 
was  put  to  plans  of  revolutions  from  this  quurter.  But  in 
the  same  year  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  ^ave  to  the  imperial 
arms  a  sudden  preponderance,  such  as  it  had  never  before 
acquired.  The  separate  peace  of  Saxony  with  the  emperor 
at  Prague,  and  soon  after  an  alliance,  were  its  consequences ; 
Sweden,  driven  back  to  Pomerania,  seemed  unable  of  her- 
self, during  the  two  foUowbg  years,  to  maintain  her  ground 
in  Germany :  the  victory  of  Wittstock  turned 

.  Bept.a*.  1636. 

the  scale  m  her  mvoun 

Defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Nordlingen,  Sept  6,  1684. — By  the  preli- 
minaries of  peace  at  Prague,  Nov.  22,  (ratified  May  30,  1635,)  Saxony, 
I.  retained  Lusatin,  of  which  slir  had  taken  poS80j*sioii,  2.  The  eccln- 
siastical  property,  confiscated  forty  years  or  more  bt'fore,  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  its  possessors.— >Most  of  the  other  Frotestant  states  were  forced 
to  accede  to  this  peace. 

16.  Tbe  war  was  prolonged  and  greatly  ex-  ^ 
tended  by  the  active  share  taken  in  it  by  France : 

first  against  Spain,  and  soon  against  Austria.  From  this 
time  tbe  war,  in  consequence  of  the  neighbourii^  posses- 
sions of  Spain  in  Italy,  could  hardly  remain  confined  to 
Germany ;  but  the  alliance  which  Richelieu  contracted  with 
the  Netherlands,  mixed  up  to  a  certain  degree  the  German 
war  with  that  of  the  Spanish  Netberhinds.   Besides  sup- 
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porting  the  enemies  of  Austria  and  S|!uin,  schemes  of  con- 
quest wpvp  amontr  tlie  plans  of  the  French  minister. 
Under  such  circumstances,  when  could  an  end  cf  the  war 
be  anticipated  ? 

Tlic  war,  renewed  in  1621,  between  Spain  and  the  Nctlierlsindf),  was 
on  laud,  coniiiied  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  coiisinted  ibr  the 
most  part  of  sieges. — Alliance  of  Richelieu  with  the  Netherlands,  for 
the  conquest  and  partition  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  Feb.  8, 1635,  is 
not  followed  by  the  desired  success.  But  the  i)r<))(  et  of  that  acquisition 
was  never  banished  from  the  French  cabinet.  Alliances  in  Italy  with 
Savoy,  Mantua,  and  l^orma,  against  Spain,  July  11,  1635,  for  the  con- 
quest of  Bfilan,  were,  from  1638,  of  adTantage  to  Firance,  by  the  con> 
test  respecting  the  regency  in  Piedmont^  which  its  dient  Christina 
nuuntained  against  Spanish  influence. 

17.  The  Qerxmui  war,  after  the  treaty  with  Bemhard  of 
WeiiDar,  was  mainly  carried  on  by  France,  by  the  arming 
of  Germans  against  Germans.  But  the  pupil  of  Gustavus 
Adolphns  preferred  to  fight  for  himself  rather  than  others, 
and  his  early  death  was  almost  as  much  coveted  by  France 
as  by  Austna.  The  success  of  the  Swedish  arms  revived 
under  Baner ;  and  afler  a  vnin  attempt  to  negotiate  a  peace 
at  Cologne  and  Lubeck,  the  two  crowns,  both  desirous  of 
April  SB.  iG»  contracted  a  closer  alliance  for  only  a 

'  common  peace. 

Treaty  for  subsidies  with  Bemhard  of  Weimar,  Oct.  27,  IGSn,  who 
hoped  to  conquer  for  himself  a  state  in  Alsace.    Capture  of  Brisaeb, 

Dt 3,  in.'iS.  After  liis  most  nnnxported  death,  July  8,  163f).  France 
made  it.<('lt"  master  of  lii.s  army. — Victory  of  the  Swedes  under  Baaerat 
Witt^tock  over  tlie  i!nj)eria1  Snxuii  army,  Sept.  24,  1()36. 

IR.  If  under  tlioso  circumstances  a  £rl"iimcr  of  peace  at 
leirjrtli  becauKi  visible,  it  was  not  created  by  compassion  for 
t)i(   countries  of  Germany — what  cared  strangers  about 
tlu  ju  ! — but  by  a  confluence  of  circumstances.    Tlie  alli- 
ance between  Austria  and  Spain,  wliich  was  besides  em- 
1010.     barrasst;d  with  the  civil  war  with  Portugal  and 
Catalonia,  bad  been  less  close  since  Ferdinand  III. 
liud  succeeded  his  father  as  emperor.    The  independence 
^     of  the  new  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, left  both  Austna  an<i  Sweden  less  hojx*,  and 
at  the  general  diet,  which  was  at  last  convened,  the  emperor 
oouio^iGti.  yielded  to  a  general  amnesty,  or  at  least  what  was 
!>«.».    flo  designated.    But  when  at  the  meeting  of  the 
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ambassadors  of  the  leadiiio  powers  at  Ilamhiirjr,  the  preli- 
minaries were  sirrnrd,  and  tlic  time  and  place  of  the  con- 
gress of  peace  fixed,  it  was  deferred,  after  Richelieu  s  death, 
(who  was  succeeded  by  Muzarin,)  by  the  war,  ^ 
which  both  parties  continued,  in  the  hope  of  se- 
curing better  conditions  by  victory.    A  new  war  broke 
out  in  the  north  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  i643-io«. 
and  when  at  last  the  congress  of  peace  was  opened  Aprfi,w«. 
at  Munster  and  Osnabruck,  the  negotiations  dragged  on 
for  three  years,  during  which  the  south  of  Germanjr,  and 
especially  Bavaria,  was  forced,  by  the  repeated  invasions  of 
the  French  and  Swedes,  to  drain  the  cup  of  misery  to  the 
very  dregs. 

Exploits  of  Torstenson,  1642 — 1645,  as  well  in  Silesia,  Saxony, 
(victory  near  Leipzig,  Oct.  23,  1642,)  and  Bohemia,  as  in  Holstein, 
1644,  and  again  in  Bohemia,  1645  ;  while  the  French  army  was  defeated 
nt  Duttlingen,  Nov.  14,  1G34,  by  tlie  Bavarians.  But  aftt  r  Turoinie 
obtained  the  chief  coniniaiid,  and  alter  the  n  tirement  of  Torstenson, 
Nov.,  1645,  his  succe»!*or  Wrangel,  in  counexiou  with  Turenne,  pene« 
trated  into  Bavaria,  1646^  and  oompdled  Maximilian  L  to  a  truce  at 
Ulm,  March  14,  1647,  the  breaking  of  which,  Sept.,  1647,  was  followed 
hj  a  new  nnited  invasion  and  terrible  devastations  in  1648;  while  the 
Swedes  in  Bohemia,  under  Charles  Gustavus,  Palatine  count,  and  Conigs- 
mark,  took  Prague  itself  by  which  the  peace  was  not  a  little  accelerated. 

19.  The  veiy  complicated  relations  of  so  many  leading 
powers  necessarily  gave  the  congress  an  importance  which 
attracted  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  towards  it.  Austria  %vas  at 
war  with  Sweden  and  several  of  tlie  Protestant  states ; 
Sweden  with  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony  ;  pT*nnre  with 
Anstria  and  its  allies,  as  well  as  with  Spain  ;  and  Spain  with 
France,  with  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands.  ^ 
The  war  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  of 
Germany,  were  the  only  iuies  terminated  by  this  congress; 
but  not  tliut  betweon  France  and  Spain,  which  was  not 
brought  to  a  close  till  eieven  years  afterwards  (see  below); 
nor  that  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  Tfie  German  peace 
was  negotiated  at  Munster  between  the  emperor  and  France, 
and  at  Osnabruck  between  the  emperor  and  Sweden ;  but 
both  treaties,  according  to  express  agreement,  Oct.  24, 
1648,  were  to  he  considered  as  one,  under  the  title  of  the 
Westphalian. 

At  the  opening  of  the  (x>Dgre8s,  all  hope  of  peace  was  very  remoteb 
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Obstacles  were  continually  thrown  in  its  way,  not  only  by  the  demands, 
but  by  the  character  of  many  of  the  ambasaadors,  and  by  the  contested 
points  of  cerenuniy.  The  whole  bastnew  waa  at  a  stand  up  to  Nov., 
1645 :  and  might  have  remained  so,  had  it  not  been  for  Count  Trant- 
mannsdorf  tli^  imperial  ambassador,  who  showed  great  skill  in  removing 
these  dipioiuatic  difficulties.  The  chief  points  in  debate  were :  1.  the 
period  whidi  ahould  be  determined  as  that  by  which  the  laws  of  reatitu- 
tion  ahould  be  decided :  whether  1618  should  be  the  point,  as  the  two 
crowns  of  France  and  Sweden,  togetlw  r  v,  ith  the  Protf«*tant  state?,  de- 
sirfd,  or  1630,  as  Austria  wished ;  2.  the  amount  of  indcinniikation 
both  as  it  regarded  the  demands  of  the  two  crowuti,  as  of  the  single 
stales.  It  was  a  diffiealt  question  what  should  be  assigned  to  these 
crowned  heads,  and  how  ?  also,  whether  they  should  become  states  of 
the  German  empire.  3.  The  reinstatement  of  the  Palatine  fainiU  ;  4. 
the  remuneration  of  the  Swedish  army,  finally  fixed  at  5,OOU,(xio  rix 
dollars  s  5.  the  ezerdons  of  Fkance  to  prevrat  a  separate  peace  between 
the  republic  and  Spain.— >As  these  ^vcre  vain,  and  most  of  the  other 
points  '^^ere  settled  by  compromise,  the  di.-putes  respecting  religious 
grievancef,  (which,  according  to  tlic  spirit  ot  the  ajje,  were  of  the  liifjh- 
est  iin|>urtauce,)  were  so  violent  us  to  menace  the  Itnal  interruption  of 
the  n^otiations,  had  not  this  been  prevented  by  tlie  progress  of  the 
French  and  Swedish  arms  in  the  year  1648. 

The  French  ambassadors  at  Mun5»tpr  were  Counts  d'Avaux  and  Sor- 
yien ;  the  Swedish  at  Osnabruck,  Uxenstiern  (son  of  the  chancellor) 
and  Salvius.  Of  tl^  imperisl  ambassadors  Count  Trautmanns^irf  was 
the  ino^t  important;  besides  him  D.  Vohnar  and  Crane.  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands  Fcnt  each  eip:ht  pleni[>otentiaries  ;  and  many  other 
states  sent  theirs.  Tiie  papal  ambassador  Chigi  and  the  Venetian 
Contarin,  acted  as  mediators. 

Beside  the  work  of  Bovobamt  (see  p.  90) : 

Ncgociatioiis  secretes  touchant  la  paix  de  Munster  et  d^Osnabruc  i  it 
la  Haye,  1725,  4  vols.  fol.    Fmni  this  sotiree  is  taken  the  spirited, 

Geschichte  des  H'estphaUschen  Fricdem^  in  zwei  'J'heUen  von  C.  L. 
Ton  WoLTMAMN.  Liepzig,  1808.  A  continuation  of  Schiller's  history 
of  the  thirty  yfun*  war. 

J.  St£pii.  FuTTEB,  GtUt  des  Wes^jfAaiiteken  Friedau.  Gottingen, 
179o,  8vo. 

The  most  |>errect  collection  of  oilicial  documents  is, 

J.  G.  TOD  Hetbbk,  Acta  pacts  We$iphaUe«B,  Gottingen,  1734.  Th. 

1.  — vi.,  fol.  This  author  has  also  published  the  most  correct  edition  of 
the  treaty  of  peace.    Gottingen,  1747. 

20.  The  matters  settled  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  re- 
spected, 1.  indemnifications  as  well  of  the  foreign  powers 
who  carried  on  the  war,  as  of  single  states  of  the  empire ; 

2.  the  internal  religious  and  political  relations  of  the  em- 
pire ;  3.  the  relation  of  two  other  Ibreign  states  to  tlio  (ier- 
niaii  empire.  Tu  obtain  the  means  of  indeninitication, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  secularization  of  several  ecclesiasti- 
cal IbundatiouSy  which  had  already  embraced  the  Protestant 
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religion.  The  foreign  powers  indemnified  were  France  and 
Sweden ;  the  German  princes,  Brandenburg,  Heaae  Cassel, 
Mecklenburg,  and  Brunswick  Luneburg. 

France  obtaiiu  1  Alsace,  as  far  as  it  helonged  to  Austria,  togetlior  with 
Brisac ;  the  coutirmation  of  the  sovereignty  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  V  eriiuD, 
^ee  page  46,)  as  well  as  that  of  Pignerol,  and  the  right  of  garruoning 
f  hilipsburg.    The  countries  cedeil  were  incorponxted  with  France. 

Sweden  gained  Ui)j>er  Ponieraniu,  with  the  isle  of  Riigen,  ami  a  part 
of  Lower  Poinerania,  Wi.smar,  Brcniar,  and  Verdeii ;  together  with  the 
rights  belonging  to  a  state  of  the  empire,  and  live  uiiliions  of  rix  dollars. 

To  the  deetorate  of  Bfandeaboig,  the  aeenlarized  hiahopnics  of  Mag- 
debuig,  Halberstadt,  Camin,  and  Minden. 

To  Mecklenburg,  Rrhwerin.  nnd  Ratzeburcr. 

To  Uesse,  Hirschfeid  and  four  manors,  with  600,0(X)  rix  dollars. 

To  BruDSwick  Lunebnig,  the  altematiTe  snooesaion  of  some  member 
of  that  house  to  the  hishoprie  of  Osnaburg,  and  some  monastic  lands. 

The  electorate  of  Saxony  retained  what  it  had  aoquired  in  the  peace 
of  l*rague. 

The  Pope  protested  iu  vuiu  u^uiust  the  peace  on  account  of  its  secu« 
krixatioDS. 

•  21.  The  settlement  of  the  internal  relations  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  did  not  so  much  concern  new  subjects^  as  those 
formerly  contested  or  uncertain.  For,  1.  in  respect  to  re- 
ligion, the  peace  of  Augsburg  was  not  only  confirmed,  but 
also  expressly  extended  to  the  reformed  party,  and  a  perfect 
equality  of  privileges  established  ;  in  respect  to  the  property 
of  the  church  and  the  exercise  of  religion,  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1624  was  fixed  on  as  the  epoch,  (annus  normaJis,) 
and  therefore  the  reservatum  ecclesiasticum  was  acknow- 
ledged as  valid  for  the  future.  2ndlv,  In  respect  to  political 
relations,  a.  a  general  amnesty  and  restitution  was  agreed 
on  (with  the  limitation,  however,  as  far  as  respects  the 
house  of  the  Palatinate,  that  a  new  eighth  electorate  should 
be  established  for  it,  and  the  electorate  taken  away  from  that 
hmi'^p,  to'^pther  with  the  Upper  Palatinate,  should  be  re- 
tained by  Bavaria),  b.  With  respect  to  the  relations  of  all 
the  states  to  the  emperor,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  in  their 
own  territories  were  secured  to  them,  as  well  as  their  rights 
in  the  diL'ts. 

2'2.  1  lie  relations  with  foreign  states  were  so  far  deter- 
mined in  the  case  of  the  republic  of  the  United  Netherlands 
and  ot  Switzerland,  that  they  were  a(  knowledged  to  be 
wholly  independent  of  the  German  empire. 

23.  The  consequences  of  this  terrible  war,  as  regards 
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changes  cf  territory,  seem  much  less  important  than  could 
at  some  periods  have  been  expected,  had  not  the  removal 
of  GustavuB  Adolphus  and  Wallenstein  from  the  scene  of 
action  frustrated  their  projects  and  their  hopes.  But  the 
effects  of  this  war  were  not  confined  to  Germany ;  but 
operated  upon  the  whole  European  system. 

24.  By  it  the  German  body  politic  obtained  its  deter- 
^  minate  forms,  which  were  soon  after  more  firmly 
established  by  the  permanent  diet  of  Ratisbon. 
The  imperial  power  was  now  constitutionally  restricted 
witliin  the  narrowest  linnts ;  the  princes  were  in  the  fiillest 
sense  rulers  of  their  respective  states;  the  welfare  of  Ger- 
many was  attached  to  the  territorial  government,  and  but 
little  to  the  imperial.  It  was  a  federation  under  a  limited 
suvereier^^-  It  had  its  deficiencie'^.  Who  can  niistjike  them  1 
But  to  what  extent  these  mi<;ht  become  hurtful,  depended 
on  circiinistanecs  which  could  not  be  pnniously  defined; 
while  the  provisions  enacted  guaranteed  the  tranquil  exist- 
enee  of  the  weak  iiy  the  side  of  tlie  strong.  Does  the  coa- 
suhtlation  into  one  monarchy,  (take  Spain  for  instance,) 
insure  a  higher  degree  of  national  happiness,  than  that 
which  Germany  attained  ? 

pwiccofWMt.  political  system  of  Europe,  the 

peace  of  Westphalia  settled  neither  all  the  im- 
portant, nor  even  all  the  contested  relations.  But,  1st,  the 
maintenance  of  the  German  constitution,  the  object  of  the 
bloody  conflict  of  half  Europe,  acquired  in  practical  politics 
a  weight  which  it  could  not  soon  lose.  2na,  by  the  alliance 
between  France  and  Sweden,  the  north  and  west  of  Europe 
were  brought  into  closer  connexion.  But  this  connexion 
wanted  some  common  permanent  interest,  there  being  in  a 
short  time  nothing  to  fear  from  Austria.  It  languished  too 
the  more,  as  Queen  Christina  made  no  further  use  of  it  than 
the  drawing  subsidies  from  France,  drd,  Sweden  rose  to 
the  rank  of  one  of  the  first  continental  powers,  and  kept  it 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  without,  however,  maintaining, 
like  France,  the  influence  acquired  by  the  war.  4th,  the 
independence  of  the  United  Netherlands  was  now  uni- 
versally  acknowledged.  5th,  the  German  constitution  was 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  maintenanee  of  the  balance 
of  power,  which  consequently  became  much  more  distinctly 
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acknowledged  and  confirmed.  It  was  not  therefore  by 
settling  all  the  great  political  relations,  but  ratlier  h  f  settling 
the  leading  political  maxims,  that  the  peace  of  Wostplialia 
became  tho  foundation  of  the  subsequent  policy  of  Europe. 

26.  T!if'  war  botwpfn  France  and  Spain  was  not  ternii- 
natp*l  In  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  because  botli  pfirties,  but 
especially  Spun,  hoped  to  gain  by  its  pro^(  cutiou.  Fret^ 
from  tlie  wur  in  the  Netherlands,  her  lio})es  were  further 
raibcd  b\  tli(»  civil  troubles  of  France  ;  wliile  the  latter  coun- 
try formed  still  greater  expectations  from  tlie  weakness  of 
Spain  and  the  insurrectious  of  Portu(;al  and  Catalonia, 
which  it  sup])t)rtc(l.  13ut  nt)twithstandin<x  tlie  advantages 
which  Spuin  obiauied  in  the  beginning,  its  fortune  changed, 
especially  as  Cromwell  found  it  expedient  to  declare  war 
against  her,  and  contiat'kd  for  this  purpose  an  al-  iota, 
liance  with  France.  The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
concluded  by  the  directing  ministers,  Cardinal  Mazarin 
and  Count  Haro,  at  last  put  an  end  to  it.  This  peace  con- 
finned  for  ever  the  superiority  of  France  oter  Spain ;  not  so 
much  by  the  concessions  made»  as  by  the  prospects  which 
the  marriage  concerted  between  Louis  XIV.  ana  the  inlanta 
of  Spain,  (the  source  of  after  wars !)  opened  for  the  future. 

The  fwvovaite  scheme  of  France  was  to  obtain  all  the  Spanish  Ne* 
tholands,  na  the  price  of  the  evacuation  uf  Catalonia.  Victory  of  the 
prince  of  Conde  at  Long,  Aug.  20,  1648.  The  i-hangc  of  side?!,  on  the 
part  of  Turenne,  1650 — 1651,  and  of  Conde,  1652,  Oct.— 1659,  occa- 
sioned by  the  Fronde^  afforded  but  temporary  aid  to  the  Spanish.  As 
early  as  1653  the  Froich  ander  Turenne  acquire  a  preponderance  in  the 
Netherlands.  Alliance  of  Cromwell  with  Mazarin,  March  23,  1657. 
Capture  and  oeciipatton  of  Dunkirk  by  the  Engli.sh,  Jan.  23,  1658. 
Cromwell's  death  puts  an  end  to  the  war.  Peace  of  the  Fyreoeea,  Nov, 
7,  1659.  France  obtains :  1.  Roussillon ;  2.  several  fortresses  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Nethcrland."*,  in  Artois,  and  Flanders ;  3.  engages  on 
the  other  luiiid  not  to  a,s.-;i.st  Portu^'al ;  1.  jjartial  restitution  made  to  tlie. 
duke  (if  Lorraine,  the  ally  of  Spain  ;  entire  restitution  to  Prince  Condu  ; 
5.  tlie  coinniercial  relations  were  regulated  i  (i.  marriage  agreed  upon 
between  Lonis  XIV.  and  the  infanta  Maria  Theresa. 

Ho:<tiIitie-8  between  France  and  Lorraine  sprang  from  the  hatred  be- 
tween Richelieu  and  Charles  111.,  1624 — 1675,  on  account  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  latter  with  Gaston  of  Orleans.  France,  in  consequence, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  port  or  the  whole  of  Lorraine ;  Charles  IH. 
and  his  nephew,  the  great  Austrian  general,  Charle.-«  IV.,  (1675 — 1690») 
attached  tlieniselve.^  to  the  house  of  Austria,  till  full  restitution  was 
made  to  Let>pold,  the  son  oi'  the  latter,  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  1697. 
France  learnt  to  her  cubt,  tiiat  even  a  banished  prince  may  become 
finrniidable. 
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Histoirc  (h's  ntgociations  et  du  traite  de  la  paix  de$  P^fttneeM^  Am- 
stcrd.,  1760,  2  vols.  12mo. 

II.  View  of  the  contemporary  changes  in  the  principal  states  of 
the  WeH  ^  Europe,  and  their  consequences, 

I.  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

1.  Tliouoli  tl  i(^  |)(^litical  character  of  Spain  continued  t\\e 
suaic,  uiipui  taiiL  ('haiiLiv^  had  taken  place  in  her  affairs,  and 

greatly  to  her  UisadvaiitaL:;e.    'J'he  I^w  Country 
war,  renewed  and  so  unsuccessfully  conducted, 
joined  to  a  miserable  administration,  had  led  to  the  loss  of 
M«.     Portugal,  and  a  long  insurrection  fomented  by 
iMB-KM.  France  in  Catalonia.   The  r&^stablishment  of  the 
throne  of  Portugal  in  favour  of  John  of  Braganza  caused 
a  long  war,  prosecuted  without  vigour,  which  terminated  in 
the  acknowledc^ment  of  the  independence  of  Por- 
tugal.    Though  Portugal  was  a  state  of  inferior 
rank,  its  geographical  situation  rendered  it  of  consequence 
as  an  ally  to  the  enemies  of  Spain.    But  tlie  ancient  splen- 
dour of  the  throne  could  not  oe  restored,  for  there  was  no 
Emanuel  the  Great  to  ascend  it,  and  the  East  Indies  were 
already  well  nigh  lost. 

II.  FRANCE. 

2.  The  government  of  France  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  period  was  in  the  liands  of  two  ecclesiastics,  Cardinals 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  The  first,  to  correct  political 
views,  united  imich  energy,  though  little  morality  of  cha- 

ractei'.  His  eighteen  years'  administration  was 
therefore  guided  from  beginning  to  end  by  the 
same  maxims :  a^^grandizement  of  the  royal  power  in  the 
interior— extension  of  the  national  influence  in  the  af&irs 
of  Europe.  The  former  presupposed  the  disarming  of  the 
Huguenots*  And  after  the  capture  of  Rochelle 
whom  had  he  to  fear  ?  The  block  relieved  him 
of  the  conspirators.  In  foreign  countries  he  restored  the 
influence  of  the  French  in  Italy,  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
Germany,  and  established  it  in  Sweden.  Wherever  he 
could  he  encouraged  insurrections.  Aeninst  Austria  and 
Spain  he  stood  almost  always  in  arms.  The  promotion  of 
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the  ftrts  and  sciences  purchased  him  the  usual  praise.  It 

is  impossible  to  admire  his  administration  examined  in  de- 
tail ;  yet  on  the  whole  it  suited  the  character  of  the  nation. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  structure  which  Louis  XIV. 

perfected. 

Maximes  d*  Etat,  on  testament  politique  du  Cardinal  de  RichtUni. 
Paris,  17G4,  2  vols.  8vo.  This  work  is  no  history,  but  an  undisguised 
exposition  of  the  politleal  maxiom  of  the  minister. 

3.  Mazarin,  the  minister  of  tiie  regent  Aimti  ^ 
of  Austria,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV., 

only  strove  to  accomplish  what  his  predecessor  had  begun  ; 
but  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  did  not  possess  his  prede- 
cessor's abilities.  The  minority  of  the  king  gave  greater 
scope  to  the  nobles,  which  brought  abcrat  the  ^  ^ 
troubles  of  the  Fronde — a  true  national  drama 
in  its  commencement,  progress,  and  dose,  performed  by  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  the  court ;  and  although  of  somewhat 
bloody  nature,  strictly  belonging  to  that  species  of  enter- 
tainment whose  very  essence  consists  of  intrigue.  The 
prime  minister  maintained  his  ground  against  the  dema- 
gogue Retz ;  matters  therefore  remained  much  as  before ; 
but  the  kingly  power  was  much  increased  by  the  final  limit- 
ation of  the  claims  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  which  was 
effected  after  the  fiiilure  of  Conde*s  attempt  for  their  ad- 
vancement. 

Commencement  of  the  troubles,  Aug.,  1648.  Civil  war  under  the 
great  Condt ,  (\-\.,  I  )  1 .  Flight  of  th^»  condemned  prince  to  Spain,  and 
the  disturbances  ce^ise,  Oct.,  16a2.  Conde  was  not  restored  till  the 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  1659.   (See  p.  103.) 

Vetprit  de  la  Fronde^  ou  Histoire  politit^ue  H  militaire  de»  troubles 
en  France  pendant  la  mmoriii  de  Louis  XIV*,  par  M.  MAUX.T.  Pans, 
1772,  2  vol^.  12mo. 

Among  the  uuiiicrous  memoirs,  the  best  id  that  of  tlie  principal  actur : 

MSmtrirtt  <fo  Cardhal  de  Retz.  (1648^1655.)  Cologne^  1718, 
3  vols.  This  most  aocturate  ohserver  of  others,  does  not  always  speak 
truly  nf  himself. 

Compare : 

Memoiret  de  M,  Jcly,  vols.  i.  ii.  Amsteid.  Itl6.  *  As  authority  on 
tho  other  side. 

III.  ENGLAWD. 

4.  This  poriod  to  EnL^laiid  wns  one  of  great  dompstlo 
convulsions)  the  Iruit,  like  those  of  Germany ,  ot  the  lio- 
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formation.  Here,  however,  they  were  produced  by  the 
political  party-spirit  which  arose  among  the  Protestants 
themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  schisms  between  the 
Episcopalians  and  the  Presbyterians  or  Puritans.  The 
cnsis  was  hastened  by  the  difference  between  the  theoreti- 
cal principles  of  the  Stuarts  with  respect  to  the  origin  and 
extent  of  the  royal  power,  and  those  of  the  Puritans.  Thus 
the  kings  became  involved  in  quarrels  with  the  nation,  nt 
the  very  time  when  the  want  of  money,  croatpH  by  their 
mistaken  pohtical  economy,  renderc  d  tliem  de- 
pendent  on  it.  The  foundation  of  the  whole 
evil  was  laid  under  James  I.    Bnt  wlnm  liis  son  Charles  1. 

increased  his  embarrassment  by  a  double  and 
m-m.    I'j^j^jj^igj.g        ^.jth  Spain  and  France,  the  differ- 
ences between  him  mihI  the  parliament  became  so  serious 
that  his  only  vouuvcr  was  frequent  dissohitions  of  that  body, 
and  he  even  made  the  attempt  to  reign  without  it.  But 
j/Bgyjuu.    the  troubles  in  Scotland,  caused  by  hnnselt; 

^  to  forcing  him  again  to  convoke  it,  the  lower  house 
aIIaS'"  usurped,  in  the  Long  Parliament,  a  power  similar 
to  that  of  the  French  national  convention  of  later  times. 

5.  The  well-planned  attacks  of  the  I^ng  Parliament  on 
the  kings  ministers  and  prerogatives,  led  eventually  to  a 
„     civil  war,  in  which  the  king  was  finally  defeated. 
"■{wbT"         in  the  course  of  this  war,  &naticism  gain- 
ing ground  in  the  Parliament,  a  party  was  formed  of  the 
wildest  and  most  crafty  fanatics,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Independ(  nts— like  the  fection  of  the  Mountam  m  France 
—made  liberty  and  equality  their  object  ;  only  differing  m 
this,  that  in  accordance  with  the  prevaihng  spirit  of  the 
times,  religion  was  the  moving  cause.    Their  leaders,  espe- 
cially Oliver  Cromwell,  made  themselves  mas- 
ters  of  the  army,  and,  by  means  of  the  army,  of 
the  captive  king,  who  was  finally  brought  to  the  scaffold. 
Conformably  to  the  maxims  of  the  party,  England  was  de- 
clared a  republic ;  and  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  obliged 
to  submit.    But  the  military  character  of  government  had 
already  given  rise  to  a  quarrel  between  the  chiefs  of  tlie  army 
and  the  parliament,  so  that  Cromwell  judg  ed  it  expedient  to 
dissolve  it,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  by 
Aprtt«k  ma,       council  of  war,  protector  of  the  repubUc. 
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6.  The  protectorBbip  remaiiied  a  roilitaiy  government, 
nowithstanaing  the  repeated  attempts  made  to  give  it  u 
tinge  of  parliamentary  liberty;  and  consequently,  being  in 
opposition  to  the  national  character,  it  contained  within  itself 
tho  seeds  of  its  own  ruin.  But  the  continental  relations  of 
England,  which  had  sunk  almost  to  nothing,  were  revived 
and  carried  to  a  high  pitch  by  Cromwell.  If  passion  had 
some  share  in  this,  it  was  kept,  upon  the  whole,  subordinate 
to  commercial  interest  The  fruits  of  this  were  the  act  of 
tiavigatiotiy  and  the  successful  naval  enterprises  in  the  West 
Indies,  on  the  coast  of  the^ North  Sea,  and  the  Bultir  The 
first  was  maintained  by  the  bloody  maritiinf'  wnr  with  Hol- 
Ifind ;  tlie  latter  were  pai  tijilly  effected  by  the  war  with 
iSpain,  in  alliance  with  France. 

The  act  oi  navigation  passed,  1651,  renewed  bj  Charles  IL,  1660, 
was  li»t,  to  secure  to  England  the  exclusive  trndc  with  its  own  colonies; 
2nd,  to  allow  to  strangers  no  importation,  unless  of  their  own  products 
and  in  thdr  own  vewaB.  tt  wm  «  frait  of  the  rising  cxertioQS  of  statee  to 
monopolize  all  cotuuier<-e  tu  tlK'ni.x'lves ;  but  aifected  almost  ezduaivdy 
Hi)llaiii],  ^\  ^lti  then  enjoy^'d  iie-arly  the  wliuh;  of  the  carrying  trade. 
Dutch  war,  1(5  j2.  (in  ut  naval  battles  repeatedly  occurred.  At  the 
peace,  April  15,  16o4,  England  pr^ervcd  the  honour  of  her  ilag. — In 
the  war  with  Spain,  1655^16581  oapture  of  Jamaica — 1655 ;  of  Dun- 
karky  during  the  allianoe  with  Ftanoe,  and  ceded  to  England. 

7.  Upon  the  death  of  Cromwell,  his  son 
Richard  succeeded  him  in  the  protectorship; 

but  finding  it  wiser  to  abdicate,  the  contests  Aprt.nB». 
among  the  leaders  brought  about  die  restoration,  ^ 
finally  effected  by  Monk.  This  was  rather  the  work  of 
party  spirit  than  of  reason,  and  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
precautions  for  the  fiiture ;  and  as  Charles  IL,  after  he  had 
rained  the  throne,  retained  the  ancient  prejudices  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  old  elements  of  dissension  between  the  king 
and  people  still  remained,  and  the  government  continued 
destitute  of  any  settled  character. 

Besides  the  eections  in  Bapin  and  Hnme,  we  eipedallj  cite. 
The  history  of  ike  BihuUon  and  Civil  Wart  m  England^  from 

WrVd  f<>  HiW,  by  Edw.  Hype,  earl  of  Clnrendon.  fol.  Oxford.  [Thf? 
hetit  edition,  containing  the  suppressed  passages,  is  OxlbrU,  1926, 
8  vols.  8vo.] 
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lY.  THB  UVITBD  VETHBRLANDS. 

8.  M'lien  the  peace  of  Westpluiliu  secured  to  the  repub- 
lic her  independence,  she  was  m  ilie  full  bloom  of  her  pros- 
perity. The  late  twenty-seven  years'  war  with  Spain  had 
not  diminished  it,  for  the  theatre  of  the  war  on  land  lay 
beyond  her  frontiers,  carried  on  in  the  Spanish  provinces, 
and  at  sea  she  had  been  decisively  successfbl.  Though 
not  free  from  debt,  her  citizens  were  rich.  But  the  germ 
iVB»,  of  internal  dissension,  suppressed  under  Maurice 
f  mr.  from  fear,  and  under  his  brother  Frederic  Heniy 
from  love,  burst  out  under  his  son  William  IL,  and  proba- 

bly  nothing  but  his  early  death  averted  greater 

misfortunes.  The  abolition  of  the  dignify  of  stadt- 
holder  in  five  provinces  procured  for  the  grand  pensionary 
of  the  states  of  Holland,  Jean  de  Witt,  so  much  influence, 

that  the  manag^ement  of  foreign  affairs  fell  almost 

entirely  in  his  hands. 

Renewal  of  the  war  with  Spain,  1621.  Bendered  important  on  land 

by  the  sieges  of  Breda,  Bois-le-duc,  and  many  others,  till  the  alliance 
with  Fraiu  e,  1635.  As  a  naval  war,  successful  on  the  side  of  the 
Netherlands,  through  privateering,  hy  conquests  in  tlie  colonie^s,  espe- 
dti%  from  Portugal ;  and  by  the  naval  wan  in  Europe,  especially  in 
1639. — ^Peace  negotiated  at  the  congress  of  Westpbalia,  which  France 
endeavoured  in  all  way?,  T)ut  in  vnin,  to  prevent  from  being  con- 
cluded. At  the  peace,  Jan.  24,  16  IN,  not  only  was,  1.  the  independ- 
ence of  the  republic  acknowledged  by  Spain,  but,  2.  the  dominions  she 
then  poaaeased,  both  in  Europe  (by  which  the  republic  retained  the  ter- 
ritory vested  in  the  statcs-^jcnera!  arul  ^la.stricht)  and  in  the  colonies, 
were  confirmed  to  lu-r  ;  3.  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt  (a  solitary  exam- 
ple) was  consented  to  by  Spain. 


V.  AUSTRIA  AND  THE  EASTERN  COUNTRIES. 

9.  Though  the  influence  of  the  house  of  Austria  in  Ger- 
many had  been  contracted  during  this  period  within  its 
proper  limits^  yet  on  the  other  hand  its  power  increased  in 
Hungary  as  well  as  Bohemia,  which  latter,  being  deprived 
of  its  privileges,  now  became  an  hereditary  monarchy. 
More  permanent  tranquillity  might  lia\  reigned  here,  had 
it  not  been  disturbed  by  the  prince  of  I'ransylvania  and  the 
Jesuits.  Partial  attempts  to  render  Hungary  an  hereditaiy 
monarchy,  were  already  made,  however  zealously  the  Hun- 
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garians  resisted  every  innovation  ;  and  when  did  a  persa- 
veriug  policy  ever  fail  to  be  finally  victorious  ? 

Any  lasting  quiet  was  made  almost  tmpoeaible  by  the  relations  of  Tran- 
sylvania, who&o  oliM  tive  prints  were  nt  onco  vassala  of  the  Porte  and 
of  Hungary.  It'  these  princes  would  or  could  have  improved  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  sitaation,  they  might  have  beemne  the  fenndefs  of  a 
new  empire.  Austria  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  of  Gabrid  Beth- 
len,  (1613 — Ki29,)  who  wii>  already  called  king  of  Hungary,  hy  ces- 
sions of  territory,  1616  and  1621.  Of  his  successors,  George  Kakozy 
L,  (f  1648,)  and  il.,  (f  1660,)  the  former  entered  into  a  connexion 
with  Sweden  snd  France,  1643,  and  oonduded,  on  the  24th  of  Aug.,  a 
peace  advantageous  fur  him  and  the  Protestants  ;  the  latter  was  occu- 
pif'd  with  Poland  nioro  than  with  Hungnry.- — In  Iltirifrnrj  tlic  rcliprious 
relations  produceil  continual  excitement,  since  tlie  Jcbuitri  were  able  to 
make  their  projects  against  tl»e  Protestants  agree  admirably  well  with 
those  of  the  court. 

10.  The  Turkish  empire  already  showed  symptoms  of 
the  internal  decline  common  to  tlie  threat  monarchies  of  the 
East;  inefHcient  rulers  educated  in  the  seraglio ;  arrogance 
in  the  Jank/.ariL>,  wlio  exercised  the  right  of  appointing 
to  the  throne ;  and  rebellious  governors.  But  as  the  per- 
sonal energy  of  a  barbarous  nation  does  not  die,  nothing 
was  wanting  but  a  ruler  like  Amurath  IV.  to 
make  it  formidable.  Happily  however  for  Austria 
and  Germany,  he  sought  no  influence  over  the  European 
political  system,  from  his  projects  of  conquest  being  level- 
led against  Persia.  And  though  his  successor,  Ibrahim, 
began  the  protracted  war  a^inst  Candia,  which  ^ 

was  wrested  from  the  Venetians  by  his  son  Mo- 
hammed in  1668,  yet  it  was  the  part  thev  took  in  the  Tran- 
inrlvanian  contests,  that  rendered  the  Turks  so  ,^,^,5^ 
dangerous  to  their  western  neighbours  in  the 
following  period. 

11.  As  regards  practical  policy,  this  period  oc„er«i  ob«rf.. 
was  important  both  ibr  its  forms  and  its  funda- 

mental  maxims.  The  forms  were  rendered  for  more  defi- 
nite by  RicheUeu,  the  founder  of  cabinet  policy,  but  the 
web  at  the  same  time  more  complicated.  Yet  it  was  the 
congress  of  Westphalia,  which  exercised  the  principal  in- 
fluence upon  it.  Never  had  Europe  seen  negotiations  of 
such  extent  and  importance.  What  was  it  not  deemed 
possible  to  effect  after  this  by  congresses  ?  The  example  of 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  led  ecclesiastics  to  be  preferred  as 
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negotiators.    Policy  may  have  gained  thereby  in  dignity, 

but  certninly  not  in  uprightness. 

12.  However  political  maxims  had  been  developed,  their 
consequences  had  not  been  foreseen.    The  work  of  Hugo 

^  Gkotius,  de  Jure  belli  et  pans,  taught  nders, 
that  there  was  a  law  of  nations,  and  eH'ected 
much  from  the  high  re])utation  of  its  author.  The  British 
revolution  had  occasioned  tlie  question  respecting  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  the  rights  of  kings,  to  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed :  both  were  defended  bv  the  sword  as  well  as  wiih 

ml 

the  pen.  Tliough  Filmer  was  forgotten,  Hobbcs  and  Al- 
gernon Sidney  did  not  write  without  effect.  The  obstinate 
unreasonableness  of  the  Stuarts  only  animated  these  inves- 
tigations; and  prepared  for  the  establishment  of  national 
liberty.  The  maxims  of  freedom  and  equality,  promulgated 
by  the  Independents^  were  not  lost.  Though  they  were  not 
received  and  acted  upon  in  England,  they  took  root  and 
flourished  in  |he  soil  of  America,  whence  they  have  since 
been  transplanted  to  Europe,  though  not  in  weir  original 
purity. 

PoUdeai  Dketmrm  of  Bob.  FIlmeb.  Loud.  1680.  A  poor,  but  «t 
tlwt  time  weighiy  iSefender  of  the  sover^gii  power  of  kings ;  far  excel- 
led by, 

Tu.  HOBBES,  Leviathan^  give  de  materia,  forma  et  potestate  cimtatit. 
Lend*  1651.  [First  printed  in  English.]  DUemma  on  Gcvemmeni 
by  Alqernoit  SnmBT,  first  printed  at  Lond.  1698.  Tlic  Atmous  de- 
fender and  martyr  of. republicanism.    He  wrote  in  reply  to  Filmer. 

13.  Political  economy  made  no  essential  advance.  Riche- 
lieu only  provided — no  matter  how — for  the  public  exigen- 
cies of  the  moment;  Mazarin,  for  himself  as  well.  Little 
progress  could  be  expected,  in  this  department  of  govern- 
ment, during  the  wars  of  Germany,  or  the  revolution  of 
England.  Even  in  the  Netherlands,  loans  were  the  only 
resource  on  the  renewal  of  the  war.  But  the  example  of 
this  state  served  to  confirm  more  and  more  tlie  fact,  that 
manufactures  and  foreign  trade  are  in  general  the  principal 
sources  of  national  wealth  ;  from  the  misapplication  of  which 
80  many  injurious  errors  afterwards  sprung. 

14.  Tlie  military  art  necessarily  underwent  great  changes 
during  such  wars  as  that  of  the  thirty  years  and  of  the 
Netherlands.  These  changes,  however,  did  not  consist  in 
the  increase  of  standing  armies.    The  generals  levied  and 
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disbanflefl  tlirir  troops ;  wlint  Mansfield  and  Christian  of 
BniT>svvick.  had  done  on  a  small  scale,  Wallenstein  did  on  a 
large  one.  Gustaviis  Adolphus  was  the  only  crenerni  whose 
genius  struck  out  a  new  species  of  tactics,  which  aimed  at 
quicker  motion,  by  means  of  files  less  df  cp^  hghter  arms, 
and  improved  artillery.  His  briprades  overt hi*e\v  the  impe- 
rial re<j:;iments,  mucli  the  same  as  the  Roman  IcL^ions  of  old 
did  the  Macedonian  phahmx. — In  diseipline,  also,  he  set  a 
good  example;  but  nun-dering  and  pillaging  did  not  cease, 
till  the  private  advantage  of  the  pillagers  taught  them  to 
set  some  bounds  to  their  outrages. 


III.  Ifisiory  of  ike  affairs  of  ike  European  CHohtUeSj/rotn 

1618  to  1660. 

1.  The  history  of  the  colonies  during  this  period 
IS  not  so  important  for  the  changes  they  underwent 

as  for  their  rapid  advance.  The  Dutch,  already  the  first 
commercial  people,  had  estahUshed  their  system  in  the  last 
period,  which  they  extended,  but  without  any  essential  alter- 
ation. The  same  holds  good  of  the  English.  Least  of  all 
among  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  were  any  voluntary 
changes  to  be  expected. 

2.  The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  Dutch, 
Youred  by  national  liberty,  which  was  perfected  during  this 
period,  became  so  flourishing  as  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of 
their  neighbours.  Their  industry  was  directed  to  manufac- 
tories by  the  peculiar  character  of  their  country  ;  but  these 
could  only  have  been  carried  to  the  extent  they  were  by  the 
happy  concurrence  of  two  circumstances:  the  fiicilitv  of 
procurm*:;  funds  in  conse(]uence  of  the  immense  accunmla- 
tion  of  national  capital,  and  the  increasinji.-  wants  of  Europe 
and  the  colonies,  through  the  accelerated  improvement  of 
the  social  condition. 

Scarcity  of  fuel  naturally  occasioned  handicraft  and  manufactures 

performed  by  human  labour  to  flourish,  ratlicr  than  mnnu factories  im- 
pelled by  machinery,  such  as  the  steam  criLrnn'  in  modern  times  have 
given  rijjc  to  in  England.  Among  these  stand  the  manufacture  of 
woollens,  hemp  linen,  paper,  end  ship  building,  besides  innumerable 
smaller  wares. — The  propelling  power  was  obtained  by  vju  iun^*  kinds  of 
mills.  The  oontrivance  of  these  called  forth  the  mechanical  skill  of  the 
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inhabitants,  and  rendered  Holland  nnriTalledy  or  indeed  unique^  in  tbat 
branch  of  indastrial  art. 

3.  As  with  all  great  commercial  nations  the  colonial  trade 
stands  foremost,  so  amongst  the  Dutch  the  East  Indian  re- 
mained the  principal  branch.  The  <»mpany,  even  as  a 
political  body,  was  now  seen  in  its  full  power;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  treaty  concluded  with  the  English,  con- 
trived at  length,  chiefly  by  the  horrible  transactions  in 
Amboyna,  to  drive  its  rivals  entirely  from  the  Moluccas. 
The  maintenance  of  this  monopoly,  in  the  most  odious 
forms,  remained  therefore  its  chief  object.    To  obtain  the 

productions  of  these  countries  they  subjected  the 
natives  by  arms  and  treaties.    The  Dutch  them- 
selves  were  not  colonists ;  for  there  was  nothing  at 
home  to  drive  them  in  any  numbers  beyond  the  sea. 

4.  The  now  sottloniciit  of  Batavia  ronmined  the  seat  of 
}:^overnmcnt,  nnd  tin;  rontro  of  tlie  Dutcli  possessions  in  In- 
dia. As  a  city,  however,  its  rise  was  comparatively  slow. 
It  was  the  point  from  which  their  con(jue>ts  and  traffic 
spread;  the  former  on  Malabar,  C'oroniandel,  Ceylon,  and 
other  islands ;  the  latter  by  their  relations  with  China  and 
Japan. 

Po«f«c.ssion8  taken  from  the  Portnpritpsc :  1.  Paliakatii  on  the  C\»n>- 
inaiulel  coast,  1615,  instead  ol"  which  Is\'gapatuni,  IVoni  lGo8,  became 
the  principal  residence.  2.  On  the  Malabflov  Calicut»  1656,  Cochin  and 
Cananor,  1661,  by  which  the  whole  pepper  trade  feU  into  their  hands. 
Factories  also  were  spread  over  botli  coasts,  as  far  as  Benrral.  .3.  In 
the  idaod  of  Ceylon  they  gained  po^tscssion  of  Columbo,  16o6,  being 
their  share  of  the  spoils  captured  from  the  Portuguese,  in  the  war  with 
the  latter  as  allies  of  the  king  of  Candy,  whom  they  had  assisted  since 
1638.  Mannaar  and  Jaifiinapntam  in  IG.jS.  But  the  Dutch  became 
involved  in  a  war  witli  (";indy,  wliic  h  soon  ceased  and  as  soon  broke  out 
again.  4.  On  the  luriiuM-  aide  oi"  India,  Malacca  was  conquered,  1640, 
and  Pegu  and  Siam  invaded.  5.  Thej  extended  their  power  on  the 
Sunda  islands,  as  they  became  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Java,  on 
Celebes,  1660,  Surnatiii,  etc.,  partially  1)v  forts  and  factories.  6.  In 
Japan  they  succeeded,  by  the  revolution  of  1639,  in  driving  out  the 
Portuguese,  and,  although  under  great  restrictions,  in  gaining  a  footing 
for  themselves.  The  Dutch  trade  with  China  was  less  important,  espe- 
cially after  their  expulsion  from  F'ormosa,  1661. — The  whole  territory 
of  the  company  was  divided  into  live  jjjovernments :  Java,  Atnborna, 
Teruate,  Ceylon,  and  Macas^r,  in  addition  to  which  tliere  were  settle- 
ments under  directors  and  commanders.  All  w<»e  subordinate  to  the 
government  at  Batavia. 

5.  But  the  surest  bulwark  of  their  Indian  possessions  was 
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the  settlement  foundcfl  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ac- 
cording to  the  intentions  of  its  founders,  it  was  an  agricul- 
tural colony,  and  its  situation,  joined  to  the  judicious  regu- 
lations which  were  at  first  adopted,  would  have  rendered  it 
far  more  important,  liud  not  the  company  made  it  the  place 
of  call  for  vessels  in  their  voyages  to  the  East  Indies.  It 
constituted  a  government  by  itself,  making  the  sixth. 

RoLBE  Beschrdbunff  de$  Vorgdfkrge  der  guten  Ho£nuny.  Aurub. 
1719,  folio. 

Sparrmaxx  ReisB  iMteA  dem  Vorgehirffe  der  gmim  Hoffimng,  (From 

the  Swedish  of  Grosford.)    Borlin,  1784,  8vo. 

VolUtdndige'Besrhreibung  dcs  Vortjrhirges  der  gtUen  Hoffnumg^  von 
0.  F.  Mf.xtzel.    Glogau,  1782,  2  parts,  8vo. 

Babbow's  Tra9d$  tn  SoutkmJ^rka^  Load,  vol  i.,  1801 ;  ii.,  1804, 
4to.  With  the  fiist  good  map. 

6.  The  success  of  the  East  Indian  company  led  the 
Dutch,  immediately  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  second 
war  with  Spain^  to  incorporate  another  privileged  company. 
It  was  formed  on  the  same  model,  and  the  West  Indian 
trade  was  intrusted  to  it.  Brazil  was  the  object  of  its  at- 
tacks, but  it  soon  discovered  that  war,  carried  on  either 
openly  or  by  privateering,  is  in  the  end  no  very  lucrative 
employment 

Foimdiitiott  of  the  company,  June  3, 1621.  Ita  privU^os  comprised 
the  w^tem  coast  of  Africa,  from  tho  northern  tropic  to  the  Cape ;  al- 
most the  wliolo  of  tlie  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  America;  and  the 
islatidii  of  the  riuific.  It  was  divided  into  five  chambers,  aiid  their 
funds  amounted  to  about  seven  mtUioni»  of  guilders.  During  the  first 
yean,  privateeriDg  waa  a  profitable  purauit,  espeeiaUy  the  capture  of 
the  fleet  laden  with  silver,  162B. — Conquests  in  Brazil  from  1630, 
Olinda  in  Pemambiico  taken  nnd  burned;  wliere  the  fortified  suburbs 
of  Recif  become  the  principal  seat  of  the  Dutch ;  the  resistance,  how- 
ever, made  by  Madiiaa  Albnquerquc,  prevent  thdr  eubjugating  more 
tiiaii  the  coasts  of  Pemambuco.  But  in  IG.IG — 1643,  Count  John 
Maurice  is  sent  ont  as  stadtliolder-frencral,  with  unlimited  power.  lie 
Eernicd  exactly  calculated  to  form  a  state  beyond  the  oeean,  founded  on 
freedom  of  commerce  and  religion.  All  I'uruambuco  and  some  con- 
tiguotu  provmoes  were  brought  und^  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch ;  who 
were  unable,  however,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  St.  Salvador; 
and  nlthouojh  l)v  the  truce  with  Portii^Mh  tm>\v  again  independent,  June 
23,  1641,  the  Dutch  were  to  retain  their  conquests,  they  were  lost  again 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  when  envy  and  ifistrust  at  home  led  to  the 
reeall  of  John  Maurice  (1648).  Even  while  peace  still  existed  bet  ween 
the  mother  countries,  the  war  revived  here  in  164.)  ;  and  to  the  heroism 
of  Don  Juan  de  Vicira,  Portujral  was  inflcbtrtl  for  thf  prf-rrmtion  of 
Brazil,    liecif  was  surrendered  to  Vieiro,  Jan.  27,  ib<j4,  and  ail  the 
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Dutch  expelled. — Conquest  of  St.  George  ilella  Mina  on  the  coast  of 
Africii,  1637. — Settlements  made  in  the  Vfeat  Indies,  on  the  island 

rocks  of  St.  Eii-«tatia,  1632,  of  Curasao,  1634,  and  on  the  isles  of  Saba, 
1640,  and  St.  Martin,  1649  ;  tliesc  settlements  were  never  very  import- 
ant as  colonic?,  but  more  so  for  their  contraband  trade. 

7.  The  Dutch  herring  and  whale  fisheries  had  no  direct 
connexion  with  their  colonies ;  but  the  disputes  which  arose 
with  England)  respecting  the  herring  iisheiy  on  the  Scottish 
coast,  ]( d  to  political  quarrels,  as  well  as  to  the  claims  of 
England  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 

The  question  respecting  the  herring  fish^  on  the  British  coasts  was 
iirat  raised  by  Jameij  1.,  1608 ;  renewed  by  Charles  i.,  16S5,  and  by 
Cromwell,  1652.  The  Dutch,  however,  maintained  the  right  of  fishitip; 
to  within  about  forty  miles  from  the  coast.  The  whale  fishery,  atler 
the  abolition  of  the  company  in  1645,  was  left  entirely  tree. 

8.  Of  the  branches  of  European  tmde,  tliut  of  the  Baltic 
deserves  more  especial  notice,  from  its  pohtical  importance, 
as  it  involved  the  republic  in  the  disputes  of  the  north; 
tli()u.i,[i  the  eoiimierce  of  the  Rhine  surpassed  it  in  otlier  re- 
spects. But  the  carrying  trade  was  beyond  ull  the  most 
extensive,  owinji;  to  the  other  countries  being  cntu-ely  with- 
out ships;  this  howe\er  received  a  powerful  blow  from  the 
British  navigation  act. 

9.  While  the  republic  thus  raised  her  commerce 
to  an  extent  which  rendered  it  almost  a  monopoly, 

it  was  inevitable  that  a  rivalry  must  ensue  with  England, 
who  was  struggling  to  attain  the  same  advantage.  This 
rivalry  contributed  essentially  towards  the  two  wars  under 
Cromwell  and  Charles  II.;  but  political  relations  subse- 
quently prevented  its  continuance,  and  the  opposition  of 
trading  companies  did  not,  at  this  time,  lead  to  national 
hostilities.  In  England  monopolies  were,  daring  this  period 
still  more  than  in  the  former  one,  a  principal  source  of 
revenue  under  the  arbitrary  rei^  of  Charles  I.  These 
nourished  discontent,  yet,  notwithstanding  their  baneful 
effects,  trade  flourished  and  national  prosperity  increased, 
for  these  were  the  work  of  the  nation,  not  the  government. 

J.  Seldex,  mare  clausum  scu  de  dommio  mariSf  liberi  ii.  Lend., 
1635.  Written  by  order  of  the  government.  A  prolix  historical  de- 
duction, which  proves  nothing.  It  maintains  that  the  four  seas  around 
I'nrrldnd  were  its  property.  But  where  were  their  limits  in  the  north 
and  west  ? 
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10.  The  British  East  Indian  trade  remained,  during  this 
period,  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  although  ^reat  changes 


Dutch,  its  only  remaining  factories  were  in  Bantam,  and  on 
the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts ;  even  the  acquisition 
of  Madras  improved  its  situation  so  little,  that  it  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  ruin ;  and  a  free  trade  with  India  had  m. 
begun,  tili  Cromwell  in  some  measure  restored  it 
by  the  renewal  of  its  privileges. 

Expulsion  of  the  English  from  the  Spioe  islan^  after  the  massacre 

of  Amboyna,  1623 ;  in  lieu  of  these,  they  were  promised,  at  the  peace, 
1651,  the  spice  island  Poleron;  but  were  unable  to  keep  it. — The  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Moluccas  turned  their  attention  to  the  Carnatic 
Madras  obtained,  and  fort  St.  George  established,  1640,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  kin^  of  Golcoiida.  At  first  dependent  on  Bantam,  but  raised 
in  1658  to  a  presidency. — The  Forsian  silk  trade  was  carried  on  from 
8urat  to  Ispahan  by  way  of  Graiubron,  after  the  English  had  assisted 
the  Fenians,  in  1622,  to  conquer  Oimns.  But  the  competition  of  the 
Dutch,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  route,  rendered  it  difficult ;  and  the 
company  still  needed  the  firmans  f'f  the  Sophis  and  Moguls. — Tlie  do- 
mestic tj'ouhles  of  Enghind  were  unfavourable  to  this  trade ;  from  the 
maxims  which  now  prevailed  there,  aud  the  needy  state  of  the  govern- 
ment 

11.  The  poflsessions  of  the  English  in  the  West  Indies 
consisted  of  settlements  made  by  private  persons  on  several 
of  the  smaller  Antilles,  which  were  little  valued,  as  inferior 
tohaoco  and  cotton  were  almost  their  only  produce.  Nor 
was  it  till  the  Cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  began  to  thrive 
in  Barbadoes,  where  it  had  been  introduced  from 
Brazil,  that  their  value  was  appreciated.  This, 

and  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
future  commerce  of  the  British  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

First  settlement  on  Barbadoes  and  part  of  St.  Christopher,  1625  ;  on 
Bermuda  and  Nevis,  1628;  on  Montserrat  and  Antigua,  1632.  Con- 
quest of  Jamaica,  1655,  and  introduction  of  the  sugar  cane  there,  1660. 
The  English  settle  also  on  Surinam,  1640.  Capture  of  the  nninhahited 
Bahama  islands,  and  a  setllemeDt  on  Providence,  1629,  the  kef,  as  It 
were,  of  the  "West  Indies. 

The  History,  civil  and  commercial,  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the 
Hest  IndieSf  by  Brtaj^  Edwards,  3  vols.  4to,  1793}  reprinted  in  6 
▼ola.  Sva  The  ^incipal  work  for  the  general  hiatorj  or  the  Britaali 
West  Indies.  The  third  volome  oompidienda  the  wars  of  St  Doniingow 

12.  The  North  American  eol<mie^  however, 
above  all  others,  made  such  rapid  strides  during 

this  period,  that  their  importance  was  already  felt  by  the 
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nation.  The  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  internal 
convulsions  of  England,  drove  ^eat  numbers  of  its  inhabit- 
ants across  the  Atlantic.  The  various  states,  as  comprised 
under  the  general  names  of  Virginia  and  New  England, 
began  to  separate ;  and  received,  after  the  breaking  up  of 
uat.  the  London  company  and  the  ruin  of  the  rly- 
mouth  association,  cx)nstitut!onal  governments, 
which,  though  intended  to  promote  a  greater  dependence 
on  the  king,  were  united  with  a  considerable  leaven  of  re- 
publicanism, which  the  state  of  society  in  these  colonies 
naturally  produced. 

Biae  of  Massachusetts,  1621,  and  settlement  of  Boston,  1627,  chiefly 
hy  enfhnaiastk  lofven  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  whoee  lives  mada 
thdr  principles  prevail  on  that  side  of  the  ocean.  lintroduction  of  a  free 
representative  system  as  early  as  1634.  Rhode  island  founflpfl  in  the 
same  year,  by  emigrants  from  Massachu8ett<i.  From  this  state  likewise 
proceeded  the  £rst  settlement  in  Connecticut,  in  1636.  Settlements 
were  likewise  made  from  it  in  New  Hampshhie  and  Maine^  in  1687 ; 
Sttlgect,  however,  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  Union  of  these 
provinces  for  their  common  defence,  under  the  name  of  New  England, 
1643. — Maryland  settled  under  Lord  Baltimore,  and  the  city  of  Balti- 
SBOre  foonded,  mostly  by  Catholics,  1632. — ^Virginin,  as  the  smrtliem 
portion  of  the  Coa8t»  still  undivided  ;  it  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
Spread  of  tobacco. — The  Act  of"  Navigation  rcnc^ved,  ciubracing  also 
the  North  American  colonics,  1660;  an  acknowledgment,  on  the  part 
of  the  mother  country,  of  their  importance  to  navigation  and  commerce. 

For  the  eailier  history:  A  GtnenU  Sitiory  of  An  BritiA  En^pim  m 
America,  by  J.  H.  Wynne,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1770^  8vo.  Com- 
prehending Canada  and  the  West  Indies. 

Bobertson's  America^  see  above,  p.  89. 

Chb.  Lexste,  Beschreibung  dt»  Brktucken  Amerika,  Wolfen. 
1778,  8vo. 

13.  The  French,  too,  fixed  their  reg:aixl  on 
both  Indies,  and  began  to  make  some  figure  on 
account  of  their  colonies.  But  the  attempts  under  Riche- 
lieu, to  acquire  a  share  of  the  East  Indian  trade,  were  with- 
out success :  on  the  other  hand,  the  plantations  on  several 
of  the  West  Indian  idands  flourished,  but  as  they  were 
founded  by  individual  perseverance,  tliey  remained  private 
property. 

First  settlements  on  St.  Christoplier  at  the  same  time  with  the  Eng- 
lish,  Thence  on  Gnsdaloupe  end  Hartiuique,  lG3o,  whidi  pro- 

daced  a  considerable  supply  of  sugar  towards  the  end  of  this  period, 
— About  this  time,  the  first  nUf^Tiipts  were  made  to  form  settlements on 
Cayenne ;  and  at  Senegal,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
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For  the  earlier  history-,  Histoire  generale  des  AniiUe*f  kab%ttt$  par  le$ 
Franfais,  par  LK  PsKB  DU  Trbtbs,  Paris,  1667,  4  Tols.  4to» 

14.  Spain  lost  all  the  roloiiies  of  Portugal  t»iminiinir 
with  the  exception  of  Ceutu,  when  the  latter  re- 
gained  its  iiuli  pendence.   All  her  old  possessions,  however, 
she  still  retameti.    But  although  Portugal  repelltitl  all  the 
attacks  of  tfie  Dutch  in  Brazil,  their  conquests  deprived  her 
of  all  her  East  liitlian  possessions,  except  Goa  and  Diu, 
while  Ormus  was  taken  from  her  by  the  Persians, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  English.    Nothing  but 
the  rising  importance  of  Brazil  enabled  her  to  maintain  her 
rank  among  the  colonial  nations. 

Next  to  Philip  II.,  Philip  IV.  is  the  king  who  made  the  greatest 
niunber  of  regulations  in  the  colonies.  But  the  principal  ancient  regu- 
ktioDB  were  preserved ;  and  no  Importaiit  ehaoges  took  place  either  in 
the  administration  (some  regulations  in  Chili  excepted,  see  Leyes^  L. 
VI.  tit.  16)  or  in  comracrco.  IVfnny  things  were  more  accurately  set- 
tled, such  as  tlie  time  of  the  departure  of  the  fleets.  Greater  freedom 
was  not  to  be  expected. 
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From  ike  end  of  the  Fiflemih  Cmtury  to  the  time  of  ' 
LimiaXJV.  1492-1661. 


FART  THE  SECOND. 

BISTORT  OF  THE  NOBTHBRN  POLITICAL  SYBTBM,  FROM  THE 
DIBBOLUnOH  OF  THE  UHIOV  OF  CALMAR  TO  THE  TREATIES 
OF  OLIYA  AND  COPENHAGEN,  1523 — 1660. 

J.  J.  ScHMAUSS  EitUeiiunff  zu  der  Sttiatswissenschafi.  Zweiter 
Theil;  die  Historie  alter  zwischen  dm  Xordhrhm  Potenzeny  Danernark, 
Schwedejif  Rnssiand,  Polen,  und  Preussen  ye^chUmenen  Tractalen  m 
mek  kaUendy  4to,  Leipzig,  1 747-8.— Extending  down  to  174S.  Hitherto 
the  prindpal  work  for  the  general  diplomatic  Mstoiy  of  the  north. 

1.  The  beginning  of  tlio  sixteenth  century  constitutes  no 
less  an  epoch  for  the  north  of  Europe,  than  for  the  west. 
In  the  five  principal  northern  states,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Poland,  Russia,  and  Pnissioy  as  it  then  existed,  revolutions 
took  place,  which  either  at  once  determined  their  future 
form  and  character,  or  had  a  vast  influence  upon  them. 

2.  These  revolutions  were  brought  about  by  two  great 
events,  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  Swedish  throne  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  union  of  Cdmar ;  and  the  Reformat 
tion.  The  formal  dissolution  of  that  alliance,  which  aimed 
at  placing  the  three  northern  kingdoms  under  one  ruler, 
without  having  fully  obtained  its  object,  created  a  number 
of  independent  states  in  the  north,  whose  relations,  as  soon 
as  common  points  of  collision  arose,  became  extremely  in- 
tricate. 

3.  The  Reformation  had  a  still  greater  political  influence, 
if  possible,  in  the  north  of  Europe  than  in  the  south.  It 
was  so  fiivourably  received  in  the  three  principal  countries. 
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Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  that  it  soon  prevailed  ;  in 
the  last,  it  immediately  became  the  principal  basis  of  the 
constitution,  in  the  two  others  it  became  so  after  a  very 
short  period.  It  atibctcd  all  the  subsequent  relations  of 
Prussia ;  and  in  a  great  measure  prepared  the  future  fate  of 
Poland. 

4.  The  ruling  nations  of  the  north  were  uf  twofold  de- 
scent, partly  OL'rnian,  partly  Slavonian  ;  and  this  diversity 
slioued  nseli  in  their  governments.  Among  the  former,  the 
feudal  system  had  been  established  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  west ;  but  the  citizens  here  lurmeti  a  separate  order, 
although  the  nobility  and  clertrv'  possessed  a  great  prejjon- 
derance.  In  the  Slavonian  countries  of  Poland  and  Russia, 
on  the  contrary,  the  nobility,  without  any  distinct  feudal 
relations,  had  reduced  the  people  to  slavery  ;  and  no  class 
of  citizens  could  be  formed,  as  there  were  no  commercial 
cities.  The  two  therefore  differed  essentiaUy  in  this,  that 
the  former  contained  the  elements  for  the  construction  of  a 
civil  constitution,  while  in  the  latter  they  were  wholly 
wanting. 

1.  Denmark.  Its  kings,  elected  since  1447  from  the  house  of  Hol- 
stein  Oldenbui^,  intended  to  be  kings  of  the  three  united  northern 

monarchies;  they,  however,  but  seMoin  were  so;  and  when  Christian 
n,  attempted  in  vain  to  enforce  tht-  union  in  Sweden,  a  rehellion  broko 
out  even  in  Denmark,  1523,  wliieli  coat  him  his  throne,  and  soon  alter 
his  liberty,  1582.  The  Refommtion  first  introduced  into  Denmark, 
1527,  nnder  his  successor  Frederic  I.,  and  gniduully  into  Norwnv. 
Denmark  and  Norway  united  into  one  kingdom,  1532.  The  Danish 
elective  kings  much  restricted  by  their  capitulation,  by  tlie  council  of 
the  kingdom,  and  by  the  administration  of  the  nobility. 

J.  M.  ScBBOBCKB,  Chru^he  Kirehengetekiehie  teit  der  Rrforma' 
Hon,  Zweiter  Thiel,  1804,  s  ,  M  Fur  tlie  history  of  the  introdocticMi 
of  the  Reformation  into  the  kiiijj;<loni.s  of  tlie  luirtli. 

2.  iSwEDEN.  TJie  Swedish  monarchy  was  re-cst;il)li>)ied  in  1523,  by 
Gnstavns  Yasa,  (f  1660,)  and  strengthened,  Ist,  by  u  <  huiigc  in  the 
relations  with  Denmark,  under  Frederic  I.,  and  by  the  treaty  with  liim 
at  Malmo,  lo24  ;  2nd,  by  the  aid  of  tljc  Rrfonnatlon.  and  the  confisca- 
tions connected  witli  it.  of  the  jirop-  rty  of  the  eli  iLry,  1527;  and  3rd, 
by  making  the  crown  liereditary  in  bis  family,  in  the  diet  at  Westeriis, 
1544^  Happy  was  it  for  Sweden  that  he  reigned  long  enough  to  secure 
the  succession  to  his  house. 

Gesc/iic/ite  Gustav's  H'asft,  Konig  von  Schwedvn,  von  J.  W.  von 
Arciiknuolz.  1801,  2  vols.  bvo.  From  Swedish  historians.  But 
superseded  byv  RtTHS,  GeschiehU  von  Sehweden^  1803,  2  vols.  8vo. 

3.  Poland  was  united  with  the  grand  duchy  Litthau  under  one  king, 
(but  not  into  one  kingdom  till  1569,)  and  continned  till  1572  under  the 
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Jagellos.  Whether  it  was  an  elective  or  ixn  hercditar}-  kingdom,  was 
not  exactly  known  in  Poland  itself.  The  seeds  of  Uoiuestic  aiid  ibreign 
difloord  were  no  wbere  more  thickly  sown  $  no  where  was  there  so  little 
hope  of  amelioration  as  here.  Who  could  define  its  boundaries  with 
respect  to  Hussia,  the  Tartars,  and  the  TcutomV-  order  ?  or  who  could 
define  its  internal  relations?  Small  as  the  immediate  connexion  be- 
tween the  forms  of  a  state  and  its  happiness  may  appear,  there  are  yet 
some  which  are  so  prejudicial,  and  at  the  same  time  so  incapaUe  of  im- 
provement, that  their  annihilation  by  a  despot  h  tlie  only  means  of 
escape.  These  forms  Poland  po8»e8se<l,  but  Poland  unfortunately  never 
obtained  so  beueticeut  a  despot. — Even  the  liefurmation,  though  it  soon 
found  ecoess  to  Poland,  bad  little  influence  on  the  nation,  as  local  causes 
for  a  long  time  prevented  the  new  sects  (among  which,  besides  the 
Evangelical^,  were  the  Socini;in«)  from  formin^^  a  political  party. 

4.  Prussia.  Neither  b^  its  situation  or  extent  did  this  coimtnr  seem 
calculated  to  play  any  considerable  part  in  the  general  afiidra  of  Europe, 
yet  by  a  strange  concatenation  of  events,  occasioned  by  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  afterwards  hy  the  introduction  of  the  I\(  fm  mation, 
it  became  one  of  the  chief  actors,  iiy  the  former,  1230 — 1283,  the  do- 
minion of  the  Teutonic  order  established.  The  natives  were  sub- 
jugated. German  commercial  cokmiea  aros^  but  perpetual  and  bloody 
wars  were  carried  on  with  Pda&d  and  LitthMt,  and  at  last,  in  1 525,  be- 
tween the  order  itself  and  the  country  and  towns.  By  the  introduction 
of  the  Reformation,  the  country  was  secularized  under  the  grand  master 
Albert,  of  Brandenburg,  1525,  and  transformed  into  an  hereditary 
duchy,  hot  as  a  Polish  fief  (in  as  far  as  it  had  not  already  become,  by 
the  peace  of  Thorn,  1466,  a  Polish  province,  under  the  title  of  Polish 
Prussia).  It  passed  to  the  electoral  line,  I6lb,  which  prepared  its  fu- 
ture fate  and  high  political  importance. 

5.  Russia.  Under  Ivsn  Vasileviteh  L,  14S2 — lfi05,  Russia,  by  its 
liberation  from  the  dominion  of  the  Mongolians  and  the  conquest  of 
Novgorod,  was  rendered  an  inde])endent  empire,  which,  although  nearly 
bounded  by  the  Dneiper  and  the  Don,  was  already  formidable  from  its 
size  and  its  desire  of  conquest.  As  this  empire,  however,  lay  quite  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Reformation,— that  common  spring  of  national 
advancement, — its  internal  civilization  required  some  other  strong  stir- 
ring princtj)le.  But  the  frame-work  of  society  would  have  seemed  as 
unpruuiising  here  as  in  Poland,  had  it  not  happened  that  the  energy  of 
the  rulers  possessed  a  freer  space  for  action.  The  reign  of  lyanva- 
stlevitch  II.,  the  fu  st  csar,  the  founder  of  Russian  dominion  in  the 
north  of  Asia,  in  Casnn,  and  Astracan,  1533 — 1584,  the  precursor  of 
Pt'ter  the  Great,  aiforda  an  e^^ample  of  this  which  we  in  vain  seek  for 
m  the  history  of  Poland. 

I.  Hiittory  of  the  A  ffairs  and  Want  reapecting  Livonia,  to  the  be- 
ginning <j/  the  Struggle/or  ike  Swedish  suceeasion*  1 538 — 1600. 

5.  Down  to  the  mirlHle  of  the  sixteentli  century  there 
was  no  event  which  atiected  the  couunou  interest  of  the 
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States  of  the  north,  so  as  to  become  the  centre  point  of  their 
politics.  Each  was  engaged  with  its  own  domestic  affairs, 
or  at  most,  with  those  of  its  nearest  neighbour.  Ivan  Va- 
silevitch  had,  indeed,  among  his  other  conquests,  aimed  at 
tl^t  of  Livonia ;  but  the  truce  of  Bfty  years  suppressed  the 
dreadful  hostilities  respecting  this  country,  till  they  were 
renewed  by  Ivan  Vasilcvitch  II.,  whon  Livonia  became  for 
the  north  of  Europe,  what  Milan  had  been  for  the  south. 

The  political  relations  of  Livonia  fw  itli  Courland  and  Semigallia) 
similar  to  tlirne  of  Prussia  from  1523.  (  In  istianity  introdiued,  ami  the 
countT}'  conquered  by  the  Knights  of  (lie  Sword,  1205,  who,  howevi  r, 
attached  themselvei^,  in  1238,  to  the  Teutonic  order.  But  in  1520, 
their  Heermdstw,  Walter  of  Flettenbnrg,  pujpdiased  his  freedom  from 
this  dependence,  and  made  use  of  the  introduction  of  the  ttcformadon, 
by  means  of  the  subjiij^ation  of  thf  city  and  archbishopric  Riga,  to  con- 
stitute himseli'  master  of  the  whole  country,  though  without  either 
luvinii;  recomrse  to  a  formal  act  of  secalarkation,  or  rendering  the  sove- 
reign^ hereditary.  FreriooB  to  tins  the  Heenneuteni  had  only  been 
nilers  over  the  western  portion  of  the  country,  as  tlic  arelibisliops  of 
Kig!i  pos?e.«9ed  dominion  over  their  archbishoprics.  T!ii-<  partition  was 
the  source  of  contents  and  wars,  in  which  ail  the  powers  of  the  north 
were  involved. 

Essai  critique  tur  Pkittaire  de  la  IJvonie  suhi  <ffii»  UMeau  de  Vetat 

actuel  de  cette  province,  par  L.  C.  D.  B.  (M.  le  Comtk  i>i:  lin  vY.)  a 
Dorpat,  1817,  3  vols.  8vu.  An  e^^uaily  critical  and  lucid  expojiition  of 
the  relations  of  the  country,  which  are  often  extremely  intricate. 

().  Attack  on  Livonia  by  ivan  Vasilcvitch  II.,  im«. 
and  a  treaty  conchided  between  the  grand  mas-    i»ov.a«.  iwi 
ter,  Gotthard  Kettler,  and  Poland,  by  which,  1st,  Courland 
and  Semigallia  are  ceded  to  him  as  an  hereditary  duchy  un- 
der the  protection  of  Poland  ;  on  the  other  hand,  2na,  Li- 
vonia itself  is  united  to  Poland,  for  which  Esthonia 
and  Reval  are  united  to  Sweden.    '^I'hus  Livonia 
became  the  subject  of  contentiun  between  the  three  leading 
powers  of  the  north  ;  and  the  claims  of  the  czar  necessarily 
caused  a  general  wai',  ^iii  which  even  Dtninark  became  im- 
plicated from  her  jealousy  of  Sweden,)  till  Russia  was  com- 
pelled, after  a  contest  of  twenty-hve  years,  to  relinquish  its 
attempts,  and  Livonia  was  left  to  Poland  and  Sweden. 

Invasion  of  Livonia  by  tbo  czar.  1 5o8.  War  between  Russia  and 
Poland,  and  also  between  Poknd  and  Sweden,  1562.  Ld vonia  ravaged 
in  ft  dreadful  manner.  A  war  broke  oat  in  1563  lietween  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  under  pretence  of  the  contested  daime  of  right  to  the  armorial 
bearioge  of  the  empire ;  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  war  by  sea  and  land  $ 
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and  although  peace  was  restored  between  the  two  latter  at  Ah -Stettin, 
Dec.  13,  1570,  in  consideration  of  a  mutual  surrender  of  claims,  yet  the 
war  continued  in  LiTonia,  on  wMch  the  caar  eonght  in  Tain  to  impoae 
Magnus,  a  Danish  prince,  as  king,  till  Sweden  and  Poland  united,  in 

I. 577,  af.niitist  Russia,  by  which  the  Ru?»Man8,  in  the  peace  with  Poland, 
Jan.  lo,  1582,  and  the  truce  with  Sweden,  1583,  not  onlj  lost  all  Li- 
Tonia,  but  also  resigned  Carelia  to  Sweden,  and  were  totally  excluded 
ftom  the  Baltic  Livonia  reiii:rmed,  though  without  any  fixed  adjuat- 
ment,  till  the  treaty  of  May,  1696,  in  tiie  poaacaaion  of  Foland,  £atiioaia 
in  that  of  Sweden. 

7.  While  these  wars  were  going  on,  and  immeili  iiply 
after  their  close,  the  reip^ninp;  families  of  two  of  the  norlh- 
orn  states  becaine  extinct.    In  Russia,  the  czar  Feoclore  I., 
son  of  Vasiievitch,  beinn;  the  last  male  of  the  dvnastv  of 
^      Rin'ik,  this  line  of  monarchs  closed  at  his  deatli  ; 
a  circumstance  wliich  was  followed  by  an  anar  c  liy 
of  fifteen  years,  and  which  phinired  the  states  of  the  north 
into  a  general  war,  till  tlic  (lyiui>ty  of  Romanow  asrondcd 
the  throne,    l^ut  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Jageiio  in 
Poland,  which  had  happened  some  time  before, 
was  of  still  p^cater  importance.    From  the  erec- 
tion of  that  kingdom  inlu  ;ni  ( ii  ctive  monarchy,  a  volcano, 
in  a  manner,  burst  forth  \n  the  midst  of  Europe,  whose 
eruptions,  at  almost  every  change  of  government,  threatened 
in  tui  ii  tjverv  counti  v,  far  and  near. 

Of  (lie  clcM-n  kinprs  of  Poland,  from  Ilenry  of  Valoi-^,  1572,  to  Sta- 
iiislau.s,  17(i4,  liurdly  three  Avere  unimimoualy  elected  ;  iureign  influence 
and  a  wild  apiiit  of  faction  continued  from  first  to  laat* 

II.  Histonj  of  ihe  Polisli  and  Swedish  war  of  xffccem'on,  and 
other  mailer/i  connected  with  it,  to  the  peace  of  Oliva  and  Co- 
penhat/en,  1600—1660. 

Besides  SciDiAUSS,  the  jTrcat  work  for  northern  history,  from  1578 — 
1637,  is  KiiEVKNiiijLLKii'ti  Annates  Ferdinandei,  etc.,  see  above,  p.  Gl, 

1.  While  Livonia  bad  become  the  object  of  contention 
between  the  northern  powers,  and  continued  to  be  so  be* 
tween  Sweden  and  Poland,  there  arose  between  these  king- 
doms the  much  more  dreadful  war  of  succession,  which 
lasted  for  more  than  fifty  years,  lieing;  nourished  by  religious 
ditferences  and  foreign  policy.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
fruits  of  the  Polish  freedom  of  election,  and  was  oc- 
casioned  by  the  Poles  electing  Sigismoud  of  Sweden, 
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the  future  heir  of  that  country,  their  king,  and  thereby 
opening  an  avenue  to  the  monstrous  union  under  one  mon- 
arch of  two  kingdoms,  separated  not  only  by  their  geograph- 
ical situation,  but  &r  more  so  by  their  difference  of  religion. 

Signmoiid,  boo  of  John  IIL,  and  the  Polish  prlnccHH  Catharine,  was, 
like  his  mother,  n  zealous  CatlioHo,  untl  the  tool  of  the  €16811*11?.  By  his 
means  they  hoped  to  effect  the  great  object  of  their  wishes,  which  they 
seem  almost  to  have  done  under  hb  father ;  viz.  the  reatoration  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  Sweden. 

2.  But  when  upon  the  death  of  John  III.  of 
Sweden  his  son  Sigi-sinond  actually  succeeded 

him,  the  consequences  soon  displayed  themselves.    No  cre- 
dit was  placed  in  Sweden  in  his  assurances.    His  uncle,  who 
was  appointed  regent  in  his  stead,  felt  more  inclination 
to  rule  in  bis  own  name ;  and  all  measures,  even  the  most 
severe,  became  to  him  justifiable.    Thus  there  soon  arose 
altercation,  which  led  to  wars,  that  ended  in  the  banishnieiii 
of  Sigismond  and  bis  heirs  from  the  crown  of  im 
Sweden^  which  was  conferred  on  the  new  king 
Charies  IX.   Hence  a  war  of  succession  arose  be-  ^ 
tween  these  two  princes  and  their  descendants,  which  lasted 
till  the  peace  of  Oliva»  when  it  was  decided  in  &your  of 
the  dynasty  of  Charles  IX. 

3.  The  anarchy,  however,  which  at  this  time  reigned  in 
Russia,  prevented  an  immediate  war  from  breaking  out  be- 
tween them,  both  parties  having  their  views  tumecT  towards 
that  countiy,  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  seat  one  of 
their  princes  on  the  Russian  throne.  The  elevation,  how- 
ever, of  the  house  of  Romanow,  finally  disappointed  ^^^^ 
their  expectations,  and  led  to  the  treaties  of  peace 

at  Stolbova  and  Moscow. 

On  the  deilh  of  Feodor,  Jan.,  1598,  wliose  btotlier  Demfltrius  Iiad 

been  murdered,  1591,  he  is  succeeded  by  his  brother-in-law  Boris,  who, 
in  1605,  being  supplanted  by  n  false  Demetrius,  poi!«nn?  hiTn«elf.  The 
latter,  after  ascending  the  throne,  is  slain.  May  17,  1606,  by  Yasil 
Schoniairi  the  conspirator,  who  had  already  been  declared  czar  bj  bis 
party.  The  Poles  and  Swedes  now  intcrll  re,  in  hopes  of  placing  their 
own  princes  on  tlie  throne,  or  of  making  conquests.  The  IVile?, 
espousing  the  cause  of  a  seeonJ  false  Demetrius,  take  Moscow,  and 
cause  their  own  prince  Uladisloii  to  be  appointed  czar ;  while  on  the 
Other  hand  Sohoniaki  attaches  himself  to  Sweden,  by  a  contract  at  Wi- 
borg,  1G09 ;  but  is  nevertheless  overthrown  in  1610^  when  Chalks  IX., 
after  the  taking  of  Novgorod,  endeavours  to  nuse  his  second  son,  Charles 
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Jfliilip,  to  the  throne  of  Ruf^ia  ;  hut  dies  Oct.  30,  1611,  and  i''  ^-nr- 
cecded  hj  hia  eldest  son,  Gustavus  Adolphua.  The  Kussiaii  nation 
settle  this  matter  by  unanimously  appointing  czar,  in  a  solemn  election, 
the  young  Michad  Federovitsh,  a  descendant  of  t\w  house  of  Bomsnovr, 
and  connect^»d  with  that  of  Rurik,  on  the  12th  of  Fob.,  1613.  The  war 
with  Sweden  continued  after  this  to  the  peace  of  Stolbova,  Feb.  27, 
1617,  in  whieh  Sweden  obtidned  Ingria  and  Karelia  (Kexholm) ;  and 
the  war  with  Poland  till  the  fourteen  years*  truce  before  Moscow,  Jan. 
n,  1619,  (afterwards  chanj^cd  to  a  peace  at  Wiasrna,  Jun^  M,  lfi31,)by 
which  Uladislas  renounced  his  ckitns  to  Russia,  which  in  turn  relin- 
quished to  Poland,  Smolensk,  with  iu  territory  Severia  and  Teheruigov. 

Getekiehie  der  Ruaau  Versach  eines  Handbuchs  von  Job.  Phil. 
Gust.  Eveks,  Erster  Thiel.  Dorpat,  1816,  8m  Far  more  than  an 
attempt.  The  first  part,  all  that  has  yet  appeared,  comes  down  to  Peter 
the  Great, 

4.  The  Poles  anr!  Swedes  were  no  sooner  free  from  these 
wars,  than  hostilities  broke  out  between  tliemselves.  Gns- 

ta\njs  Adolplius  hastened  to  transfer  it  to  Livonia, 
and  a.s  the  Poles  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
support  the  claims  of  their  king  to  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
both  Livonia  and  a  part  of  Polish  Prussia  iell  into  the  hands 
of  the  young  Swedish  hero.  Had  he  not  been  allured  by 
the  nobler  scenes  of  (lermany,  what  would  have  become  of 
Sigismond  ?  By  the  mediation  of  France  a  truce  was  ef- 
fected, which  gave  Gustavus  Adolphua  time  to  enter 
upon  his  heruic  career  in  Germany. 

Truce  of  six  years  concluded  between  Poland  and  Sweden,  at  Alt- 
mark,  Sept.  26,  1629  ;  prolonged,  Sept.  12, 1635,  for  twenty-six  years. 
Sweden  wae  placed  bj  this  in  poeeeesion  of  almost  all  Livonia. 

5.  The  deep  participation  of  Sweden  in  the  thirty  years' 
war,  now  gave  the  north  a  period  of  repose ;  especially  as 
the  Turks  were  at  this  time  occupied  against  the  Persians 
(see  above,  p.  109).  But  the  jealousy  entertained  by  Den- 
mark towards  Sweden,  which  had  its  foundation  partly  in 
the  personal  characters  of  Christian  IV.  and  Gustavus  Adol- 
plius, partly  in  the  rapid  increase  of  Sweden,  caused  a  dis- 
trust between  these  states,  which  broke  out  into  repeated 
wars ;  Denmark,  however,  was  unable  to  prevent  Sweden 
from  acquiring  a  predominancy  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

Christian  IV.  had  already,  in  1611,  taken  advantage  of  the  embar- 
rassment of  Sweden,  caused  by  the  Polish  and  Russian  wars,  to  make  a 
successful  attack  on  Charles  IX.,  which  did  not  terminate  till  after  hia 

death,  at  tliR  [K»ace  of  Suirod,  Jan.  20,  1G13,  when  restoration  was 
made  by  Denmark  of  her  cooqucsta  io  consideration  of  Sweden  paying 
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a  million  of  dollars.  The  part  which  Christian  IV".,  so  unhappily  for 
lumself,  took  in  the  German  war,  (»cc  above,  p.  92,)  had  forced  bim  to 
remkin  quiet  since  the  peace  at  Lubeck,  1629 ;  but  the  extensive  Tiews 
of  Sweden  during  the  negotiations  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  irritated 
•new  the  jealousy  of  Denmark,  stimulntcd  as  it  was  by  Austria,  and 
caused  the  war  of  1643 — 1645.  Invasion  and  conquest  of  Holftoin 
and  Jutland  by  Torstenson,  Sept.,  1643.  Schoncn,  tlien  bi^lunging  to 
Denmark,  aMadted«  The  Dateh  fleet  also  caorn  to  the  assiBtance  of  the 
Swedes.  Peace  at  Bromsbro,  Aug.  13,  1645.  Sweden  obtains,  1st, 
full  freedom  from  duties  and  search  in  the  Sound  and  on  the  Elbe  at 
Gluckstadt:  2nd,  Jiuutland,  Ueijedalcui,  and  the  ialands  of  Gothland 
and  Oead  resigned  by  Deinnark  fair  ever,  and  Halknd  as  a  pledge  for 
tldrty  jesn. 

6.  This  peace  and  that  of  Westphalia  raised  the  supe- 
riority of  Sweden  in  the  north  so  high,  that  it  appeared  to 
depend  solely  on  the  personal  character  of  its  kin^  what 
use  should  be  made  of  it.  Under  the  personal  dominion  of 
Christina,  whose  foreign  influence  since  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia had  been  confined  almost  eiclusively  to  fruitless  ne- 
gotiations, no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended :  but  the  case 
was  different  when  she  resigned  the  government  ^j^^,^ 

to  her  cousin  Charles  Oustavus.   Already  proved 
an  able  general,  full  of  ambition  and  activity,  the  new  Pyr- 
rhus  ascended  the  throne  with  projects  of  conquest,  which 
rendered  peace  in  the  north  impossible  during  bis  life. 

7.  A  new  war  with  Poland,  because  its  king, 
John  Casimir,  would  not  acknowledge  him  and  re- 
nounce his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  The  ex- 
traordinary progress  made  against  Poland,  (which  was  be- 
sides entangled  in  an  unhappy  war  witli  Russia,  on 
account  of  the  Cossacks,)  by  which  the  whole  kin*:^- 
dom  appeared  on  the  point  of  becomincr  n  Swedish  province, 
roused  the  interests  of  the  neighbouruic^  nations,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greatness  and  boldness  of  ihv.  plans  of  Charles 
Gustavus,  who,  aiming  immediately  at  the  annihilation  of 
Denmark,  seemed  to  have  no  less  a  design  than  the  erection 
of  a  universal  monarchy  in  the  north.  His  views,  however, 
were  interrupted  by  the  active  part  which  nearly  half  Europe 
took  ni  opposuig  tiiem,  and  were  wholly  frustrated  by  his 
sudden  death. 

The  king  invades  Livonia  and  Poland,  A\  arsaw  taken,  and 

John  Carimir  flies  to  Silesia.  Bat  Poland  was  easier  to  conquer  than 
to  maintain  ;  great  insurrection,  and  a  battle  of  three  days  at  Warsaw, 
July  18—^0,  1656^  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  JPoles.   The  extent  of 
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the  war  much  enlarged,  when  the  Czar  Alexis,  Emperor  Leopold  IT., 
Frederic  II I.  of  Denmark,  (May  and  June,  1657,) and  soon  also  Frederic 
WiUiam,  elector  of  Bnndenbarg,  (Sept,  1657,)  declared  ogaiiut  Swedeo. 
All  Poland,  with  the  exception  of  Polish-Prussia,  was  soon  lost,  but  the 
scene  of  the  war  was  transferred  to  Denmark,  whon  Charles  Gu.stavii«i 
attacked  the  Danes.  Deomark  was  subdued,  the  frozen  Belt  crossed  in 
Feb.,  1658,  and  peace  miide  st  Boachild,  Feb.  26.  Conditioiis:  1.  Den- 
mark resigns  for  ever  to  Sweden,  Halland,  Sr!i  ii>  n,  Blekingen,  Bahus, 
Drontlieim,  and  tlie  island  Bornholin.  2.  The  freedom  from  duties  in 
the  Sound  in  confirmed.  3.  The  feudal  allegiance  of  the  duke  of  Hol- 
stein-Gottorp  to  Sweden  is  given  up. — But  the  weakness  of  Denmark 
luid  only  renewed  the  Bchones  of  conqoest  of  CherleB  GvstaTus.  Zea- 
land was  therefore  suddenly  invaded  again  from  Ilolstein,  Aug.,  1658, 
in  order  to  annihilate  the  kingdom  by  tlie  de.-^t ruction  of  the  capital. 
But  the  siege  of  Cronberg,  (Aug.  16 — Sept.  6,  1658,)  gave  the  Danes 
time  to  recover  their  faculties;  and  the  bold  defence  of  Copenhagen 
gave  time  to  foreign  powers,  Austrians,  Poles,  Brandenbmgiaiifl^  and 
several  German  princes,  to  come  to  their  aid  on  land,  and  above  all,  to 
the  Dutch,  (who  feared  for  their  commerce  on  the  Baltic,)  to  reach  tliem 
with  a  fleet.  The  siege  was  raised,  and  Charles  Gustavus  died  suddea- 
l/,Feb.  23,  1660. 

8.  With  Charles  Gustavus  died  his  wild  projects.  Peace 
was  now  easy,  for  it  was  desired  by  all ,  and  these  treaties 
were  the  more  beneficial,  because  by  them  were  exteriui- 
nalcd  the  seeds  of  t\u]  former  wars,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Cossack  disturbances.  Thus  the  liberty  of  the  north 
was  preserved,  notwithstanding  the  dangers  with  which  it 
had  been  menaced. 

Peace  was  concluded  at  Copenhagen,  May  27, 1660,  under  the  media- 
tion of  Flrance  and  of  the  maritime  powers.  The  peace  of  Boachild  was 
renewed;  Denmark  retaining  the  re-conquered  district  and  city  of 
Drontheiin,  and,  hy  a  particular  compact,  the  island  of  Bornholm 

Peace  concluded  between  Sweden  and  Poland  at  Oliva,  April  2.3, 

1660.  Conditions:  1.  John  Casimir  renounced,  for  himsdf  and  de- 
scendants, all  claims  to  Sweden.  2.  Poknd  resigns  Livonia  to  Sweden, 
(excepting  the  southern  part,  or  former  Polish  part,)  Esthonia,  and  the 
i«knd  Oesel.  3.  Tho  dtiko  (if  rouHand,  taken  captive  bj  Sweden,  is 
released  and  restored  to  his  possessions. 

Peace  concluded  between  Sweden  and  Rossia  at  Gardis,  June  21, 

1661.  Conquests  mntuallj  resigned,  and  matters  restored  to  their 
former  footing. 

Sam.  Pt'FFEynoRFn,  de  rebtts  gestis  CaroU  Gmtavi,  lib.  vii.  Norim- 
berg,  1696,  fol.  The  leading  work  for  tlie  historj  of  the  wars  of  this 
king. 

Mc moires  du  Chev.  de  TeHon,  depuis  1656—1661.  Paris,  1 68 1, 
2  vols.  12mo.    The  nnthor  was  thn  French  ambassador  to  Charles 

Gustavus,  and  enjoyed  his  confidence. 

9.  If  Swedeoy  by  these  treaties  of  peace,  secured  to  itself 
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not  only  the  possession  of  Livonia,  hut  also  of  the  Danish 
provinces  alonp;  its  coast,  Prussia  and  j  )cnn)ark  n'apcd  from 
it,  as  a  counterbalance,  other  advantages.    The  elector  Fre- 
deric William,  under  whom  Brandenl)ur|j:;  rose  to  be  a  con- 
siderable power,  availed  himself  with  rare  ability  of  the  war 
between  Poland  and  iSweden,  to  break  the  feudal  relations 
of  Prussia  to  Poland.    By  appearing;  at  first  inclined  to  em- 
bracts  the  Swedish  interest,  he  purchased  this  in-  ^ 
dependence  by  the  treaty  at  Welau.     But  when 
Cliarles  Gustavus  desired  to  render  him  his  vassal,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  design  of  founding  a  great  monarcliy, 
the  elector  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  own  situa- 
tion, and  became  one  of  Charles's  most  violent  enemies. 
The  treaty  of  Oliya  confirmed  the  mitire  independence  of 
Prussia,  on  the  side  both  of  Sweden  and  Poland. 

10.  To  Denmark,  the  storm  that  bad  arisen  was  the  oc- 
casion of  a  civil  revolution,  by  which  Frederic 
III.  became  hereditary  and  absolute  sovereign.  ^'^"^ 
The  cause  of  this  revolution  had  long  existed  in  the  great 
disproportion  which  had  grown  up  between  the  different 
classes  of  the  community,  and  the  constitutional  states  of 
the  realm ;  but  there  was  need  of  a  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances like  the  present  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  A 
royal  couple,  like  Frederic  III.  and  his  wife,  seconded  by  a 
faithful  servant  tike  Gabel,  can  do  much  of  themselves ;  but 
how  much  more,  when  aided  by  such  ministers  as  the  bishop 
Svane  and  the  burgomaster  Nansen;  who,  however,  can 
prescribe  the  limits  of  a  revolution?    The  original  object 
of  the  king  was  to  render  the  throne  hereditary,  instead  of 
elective ;  and  to  destroy  the  great  power  of  the  aristocratic 
nobility.    He  had  hardly  expected  the  annihilation  of  the 
constitutional  assembly  would  follow.  Thus 
Frederic  III.,  by  the  act  of  sovereignty  and  the 
rojfal  latVf  was  made  the  most  absolute  monarch  of  £urope. 

Geschichte  der  Revolution  in  Danemarky  von  L.  T.  SriTTLER.  Ber- 
lin, 1796.   FrincipaUy  from  the  material  made  public  by  voo  Suhm. 
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FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  AGE  OF  LOUIS  XIV., 
TO  THE  DEATH  OF  FREDERIC  THE  GREAT,  AND  THE 
RISB  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  PERIOD*    1661  1778. 

1.  The  reader  is  now  comiiu  iicing  a  new  and  highly  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  history  of  modern  Europe.    If  the 
lust  period  derived  its  general  character  from  an  extraordi- 
nary interference  of  relip^ion  with  politics,  the  present  is  no 
-  less  determined  by  the  influence  of  the  moined  system  npon 


^sik^  them.    The  continually  increasing  importance  of  nKiMey  ^^^.^^ 
iffc  /lfi¥\L niatters  in  politics,  was  certainly,  upon  tlie  whole,  a  conse-      /w.  / 
l^^s       quencc  of  advancing  civilization,  wluch  drove  the  states  to 
—        the  ioriiiation  of  nunieruii>  {)rojects,  mostly  of  an  expensive 
nature.    Based,  however,  upon  no  fixed  principles,  it  led 
to  errors,  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquanited,  in 
order  to  understand  the  subsec^ucnt  history  of  Europe. 
Men  now  discovered  that  a  certain  relation  always  exists 
between  the  means  of  government  and  that  of  the  nation  ; 
and  endeavoured,  accordingly,  to  promote  the  wealth  of  the 
latter.    But  tbe  three  great  questions,  which  from  their 
nature  constitute  the  foundation  of  political  economy,  name- 
ly:  1  St,  What  are  the  nature  and  sources  of  national  wealth  ? 
2nd,  What  influence  may  a  government  exercise  in  the 
promotion  of  national  wealth!  And,  3n],  What  relation 
/jCi^;.  J^.ofMmf.  exists  between  the  revenues  of  the  nation  and  that  of  tbe 
Jke.  ficT.y  government?  were  left  untouched,  till  a  routine  had  be- 
come established,  against  which  even  better  principles  could 
do  but  little. 

The  system  formed  from  the  maxims  to  which  this  routine  gave  birth, 
»  Aat  oomprelieiicled  under  tbe  name  of  the  mercantile  system,  which 
18  therefore  nothing  but  this  practice  re(hice<l  to  rules. 
Tho  host  delineation  of  it  will  be  fuund  in, 
SUuUswusencAaften  von  v.  Justi.    Gottingen,  1755,  2  part^. 
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2.  While  these  principles,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  as  the  most  correct,  place  the  nation's  means,  not 
so  much  in  its  material,  as  in  its  moral  w  ealth,  that  is,  in  the 
talents  and  knowledt^e  which  alone  make  the  former  avail- 
able;  this  practical  system,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  it 
merely  in  the  amount  of  its  ready  money.  Since,  then,  the 
increase  of  this  was  alone  deemed  a  real  gain,  and  the 
diminution  of  it  u  real  loss,  the  highest  aim  of  political 
economy  was  naturally  very  limited  ;  fur  industry  was  to 
be  encouraged  only  on  the  principle  of  turning  its  produce 

/  into  money,  while  the  everlasting  truth,  that  all  productive 
industr)'  is  actually  useful  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  adapted 
to  the  character  of  the  country,  and  me  wanta  and  circum- 
Btances  of  its  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time  impeding  no 
more  usefiil  application  of  their  power,  was  entirely  Kept 
out  of  sight.  While  the  whole  horizon  of  political  economy 
was  circumscribed  in  this  incredible  manner,  there  resulted 
from  it  a  series  of  the  most  perverse  measures^  which  were 
the  more  oppressive,  as  hardly  a  doubt  arose  respecting 
their  justice,  and  even  their  eipediency. 

Though  the  re.<»ourccs  of  a  nation  consist  in  its  possessions,  yet  tiio 
(material)  wealth  of  a  government  consists  principally  in  its  ready 
nnmey ;  because  this,  above  aU  things,  is  needed  for  accomplishing  its 

purposes.  Tliiif^  the  increase  of  ready  money  was  regarded  as  the  chief 
object  of  political  economy  l)y  the  governments  ;  l)ut  does  this  CXCUSO 
the  mistukeo  views  entertained  of  national  woultii  ? 

3.  It  will  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  ideas  formed 
respecting  the  resources  of  national  wealth,  wnre  more  en- 
larged than  those  respecting  its  nature.    Mines,  and  the 

acquisition  of  money  from  foreign  countries,  were  considered 
as  the  only  means  of  increasing  a  nation's  wealth.  As  manu- 
fHCturintr  and  commercial  nations  were  found  to  become 
the  richest,  men  wrvo  roTifinucd  in  the  belief  that  manu- 
factures and  commerce  were  the  prime  sources  of  wealth, — 
that  to  increase  by  art  the  vahic  of  raw  materials  and  to  sell 
to  foreigners,  was  more  important  than  to  product)  for  home 
consumption  and  home  trade.  Participation  in  foreign 
comm(!rce,  and  the  establishment  of  larp:e  man  u  lac  tares,  be- 
cuuic,  therefore,  now  tiic  great  object  of  domestic  policy. 

4.  But  as  navigation  and  foreiprn  commerce  depend  al- 
most entirely  upon  colonies,  it  nuturaliy  iuiiows  that  these 
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acquire  a  greater  importance  ;  and  that  the  maritime 
pow  (  I  S,  who  alone  were  able  to  possess  and  defend,  should 
obtam  a  greater  weight  in  the  political  balance  than  would 
have  been  possible  under  other  circumstances. 

5.  These  ideas  obiumed  at  once  a  practical  consequence, 
because  the  governments  felt  everj'  day  less  hesitation  in 
directing  the  whole  force  of  national  industry  to  tlie  ac- 
quirement of  money — particularly  by  commerce  and  ai  ti- 
ficial  industry.  To  do  this,  rulers  established  privileged 
manufactories,  partly  by  tariflfs,  partly  by  the  entire  prohi- 
bition of  the  importation  or  exportation  of  certain  articles^ 
It  mattered  not  whether  the  articles  purchased  were  either 
bad,  or  dear,  or  both,  provided  the  money  did  but  remain 
in  the  country.  Even  knowledge  and  information  were 
only  to  be  fiibricated  and  produced  at  home.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  mistaken  views  respecting  the  fundamental 
principles  of  finance,  commerce,  and  the  influence  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  confounding  together  the  entirelv  dis- 
tinct objects  of  political  and  commercial  independence, 

'^^C^        there  became  formed  a  x^xtem  of  uolation.  according  to 
"        which  every  nation  was  to  be  as  much  as  possible  sufficient 
for  itself, — to  buy  nothing,  but  to  sell  all  it  could.  Strange 
ft  infatuation!  that  while  every  government  was  seeking  to 
extend  its  commerce^  all  were  taking  the  most  efiectual 
rogEms  to  destroy  it. 

By  leaving  the  iodantry  of  nalioiiB  to  itself  and  to  the  management 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  it  is  hy  no  means  intended  to  exclude  the  influ- 
ence of  government  entirely  from  it.  Tt  may  be  nflccd,  -where  is  the 
limit  of  this  influence  ?  No  general  formula  can  mark  this  lor  particu- 
lar cases.  It  most  be  left  to  the  diacemment  and  Icnowledge  of  the 
govenunent. 

6.  At  the  first  jxlance  it  may  ^ecm  astonishing,  how  com- 
merce, notvvithstuiuhiig  this,  contrived  to  raise  itself  to  the 
importance  it  did,  and  obtained  an  extent  never  betbre 
known.  But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  this  system  only 
came  into  operation  by  (h-grees ;  that  nature  is  still  more 
powerful  than  government;  and  finally,  that  uumy  cuiii- 
modities  produced  in  remote  quarters  of  the  world,  found 
so  ready  an  access  into  Europe,  that  they  ceased  to  be 
articles  of  luxury,  but  became  ci  the  numb^  of  necessaries, 
and  consequently  immeasurably  important.    It  is  only 
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single  branches  of  commerce  among  sm<rl<"  nations,  that 
have  been  rendered  flourishing  by  the  oniiiiances  of  go- 
vernments ;  the  commerce  of  the  world,  as  a  whole,  has 
risen  into  prosperity,  not  through  them,  indeed,  but,  abso- 
lutely in  spite  of  them. 

7.  The  consequences,  which  the  application  of  these 
maxims  had  upon  the  mutual  relations  of  the  states,  could 
not  but  be  highly  pernicious,  both  in  peace  and  war.  In 
peace,  on  the  one  hfmd,  a  continual  distrust  was  maintained, 
as  each  one  was  apprehensive  of  being  overreached,  a  state 
of  feeling  to  which  the  many  commercial  contracts  only 
gave  freSi  encouragement  And  on  the  other,  those  states 
which  were  enrichmg  themselves  by  commerce,  inasmuch 
as  their  gain  was  supposed  to  be  the  loss  of  others^  were  the 
means  of  exciting  a  general  envy,  which  became  vehement 
in  proportion  to  the  increaae  of  commerce,  and  but  too 
often  broke  out  in  violent  wars. — But  in  war  itself,  there 
arose,  Ist,  Attempts  to  annihilate  the  commerce  of  the 
enemy,  and  thence  privateering  with  all  its  abuses,  a  mode 
of  wari&re  which  is  never  decisive,  ^d.  The  extension  of 
war  to  the  colonies.  3rd,  The  restrictions  and  oppressions 
of  the  neutral  trade,  as  soon  as  ever  a  nation  deemed  itself 
strong  enough  to  impose  them.— The  gradual  development 
of  these  principles  eventually  led  to  extremes,  such  as  no 
age  had  witnessed,  and  no  statesman  could  have  foreseen. 

8.  With  this  mercantile  character  of  the  age,  the  military, 
also,  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  combined.  From  the  ge- 
neral state  of  society,  in  connexion  witli  the  continual  dis- 
sensions to  which  the  mercantile  system  gave  rise,  proceeded 
the  system  of  standing  armies,  which,  having  been  pre- 
viously f  iiTidrfi,  received  its  ultimate  perfection  from  ij)u\s 
XIV.  and  Frederic  II.  By  the  separation  of  the  military 
class,  this  system  accord'  f  I  with  the  character  of  an  arre, 
which  placed  so  high  a  \  alue  on  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  for 
that  reason  it  succeeded.  It  had  no  beneficial  re-action 
either  on  the  diminution  of  wars,  or  on  morality  ;  but  it 
brought  with  it  the  advantages  of  more  sccurt;  traiujuillity 
in  peace,  and  of  a  considerable  mitigation  of  the  evils  of 
war.  But  is  it  not  evident  that  nations  must  grow  ripe  for 
subjugation,  in  proportion  as  they  lay  aside  the  instruments 
of  defence  ? 
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9.  Though  frequent  attempts  were  made  in  this  period, 
to  give  a  single  state  the  preponderance  in  Europe,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  balance  of  power,  they  were  always 
frustrated ;  and  their  failure  naturally  contributed  to  con- 
firm that  balance.  Tlie  n^aritimn  powers  operated  in  this 
period  far  more  povvertully  than  m  the  former ;  since  their 
interest  demanded  the  pro'^ervation  of  tlu  ir  own  influence, 
and  the  value  placed  on  commerce  and  colonies  would  of 
course  render  it  decisive.  vStanding  armies  are  not  fit  for 
great  conquests ;  tliey  have  their  natural  limits  of  them- 
selves. Tims  the  political  system  of  Europe,  though  the 
ine(iiKtlity  of  its  members  was  so  great,  still  remained  a 
system  (jf  self-existent,  independent  states. 

10.  The  relations  between  tlie  states  became  in  this 
period  much  closer,  owing  to  the  perfection  wliich  diplomacy 
had  attained ;  the  natural  fruit  of  a  political  system,  where 
it  was  not  an  authoritative  decree,  but  negotiation  tliat  was 
the  efficient  power.  The  custom,  which  had  become  preva- 
lent in  the  great  courts,  ever  since  the  time  of  Richelieu,  of 
keeping  continual  embassies  even  at  the  smaller,  was  thus 
enlarged,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  ^stem.  If  the  web  of 
political  negotiations  was  in  consequence  rendered  much 
more  complex,  the  introduction  of  personal  influence  into 
politics  was,  perhaps,  the  most  pernicious  consequence,  be- 
cause the  petty  passions  of  the  potentates^  and  those  who 
immediately  surrounded  them,  were  too  frequently  roused 
by  unfavourable  despatches,  which  even  proauced  and  pro- 
longed wars.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  embassies  con- 
tributed very  much  towards  settling  the  forms  of  foreign 
policy,  and  whoever,  in  examining  these  forms,  sees  some- 
thing more  than  mere  ceremony,  will  not  hesitate  to  appre- 
ciate them  accordingly. 

Ferdinand  the  CathoHe  had  established  the  maintenance  of  permanent 
embassies,  but  only  at  sinjrlo  courts.  It  was  not  till  tlic  Frcncli  ])()Hcy 
under  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  cotnprchendefl  almost  all  lOnropo,  that  the 
system  of  diplomacy  was  cnlnrgc<l,  and  with  the  enlargement  uf  it,  the 
etiquette  also  becamo  peimanently  fixed. 
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PABT  THE  FIBST. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  BUROFBAN  BTATE8-SY8TBH. 

1.  The  following  period  is  generally  called  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  as  it  includes  the  golden  years  of  this  monarch's 
reign.  The  name  itself  shows  that  France  was,  at  this  time, 
the  prominent  state  of  Europe.  But  although  this  prece- 
dence was  founded  partly  on  arms,  it  was  far  more  so  on 
the  preponderating  influence  of  civil  refinement,  which  at- 
tracted the  observation  of  foreifrn  countries,  by  its  s|j]ciHloiTr 
no  less  than  its  variety.  To  it  the  nation  owed  the  dominion 
of  their  language ;  and  dofs  not  a  well-orounded  dominion 
of  tlie  lanp^uage  in  some  decree  estahhsh  a  correspondent 
doniinion  uf  the  nation?  Conrpiests  by  arms  are,  after  all, 
extremely  limited  ;  but  these  pritcerul  conquests  compre- 
hended the  whole  civilized  wuikl ;  and  were  imperishable 
because  they  were  based,  not  on  compulsion,  but  on  freedom. 

Le  Steele  de  Lmiis  XIV.  (par  M.  de  YoLTAnCB).  k  Berlin,  1751. 

Rather  a  sketch  than  a  complete  account. 

For  the  history  of  Belles  Lettreii ;  La  IIajipk  caurs  de  literature. 
But  also  compitre : 

F.  BouTi  u  w  cK  Geschichte  dcr  Franzosiscken  UUtrtUur.  B.  ii. 
Gottingen,  lb07   and  the  masterly  critiques  ci  Lbssiho  and  ^  W. 

i>CULEUEL. 

2.  Not  ouly  ^m  its  population,  situation,  and  extent, 
was  France  the  most  powerful  state  of  Europe ;  but  also  in 
consequence  of  the  royal  power,  so  much  increased  by 
Richelieu  ;  this  power,  however,  was  still  very  remote  from 
pure  despotism.  The  constitution  was  too  com|)ricate  to 
admit  of  this.  In  fact,  what  limits  were  not  set  to  the  royal 
will  by  the  nobihty  and  clerG:y,  by  prescription  and  local 
privileges  ?  It  could  become  tbrmidable  only  to  individuals, 
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and  not  to  the  whole  nation  ;  nor  easily  even  to  sini^le 
powerful  bodies.  Thus,  in  dL-liancc  of  it,  iiatioiial  spirit 
was  preserved,  and  was  elevated  by  the  splendi)ur  of  the 
age.  The  internal  relations  of  the  other  leading  states  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  Spain,  England,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Germany,  fleemed  especially  adapted  to  exalt  France,  by 
serving  as  a  foil  to  her. 

1.  After  the  death  of  Philip  IV.,  (f  1665,)  Spain  seems  to  have  been 
in  a  passive,  rather  than  an  aetive  state,  under  Charles  II.,  (f  1700,)  a 
minor  who  never  became  of  age,  tliougk  it  still  continued  to  be  the  aim 
of  French  conquest**  in  its  Nctherluiul.s.  But  iilthough  the  caufscs  of 
the  debility  of  Spain  are  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  weakness  of  the 
government  aad  its  mistakes,  (see  p.  7b,)  they  lay  yet  more  in  tlm 
eonatitation  and  the  manners.  In  a  kingdom,  where  the  high  offices  of 
government  are  but  benefices,  purchased  for  three  or  four  years,  where 
the  landed  property  is  vc-ttM]  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  dergy,  a  kingdom,  whcrei,  from  the  want  of  circulation,  no 
capital  is  accumulated,  and  where  wealth  consists  in  silvcf  plat^  a 
general  impoTerishment  miL<3t  ensue  in  the  midst  of  ricbea.  What  an 
entire  stagnation  must  tlien  take  place,  when  in  seasons  of  war  the  trea- 
sures of  Aincrica  failed  to  b»*  reecivod  ! 

LeUres  de  iEapaane  (par  ALu.  i>'Aulnoi).    Paris,  1682 ;  and — 
BdaHon  de  la  Vour  de  Etpa^,  Paris,  1687.    Incontestably  the 
most  lively  desoriptkm  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  country. 

2.  England,  i^ivcn  up  to  forei.'n  influence  under  the  government  of  * 
the  unworthy  Charles  XL,  and  (huice  Clarendon's  fall,  1667)  of  Ids 
venal  ministei-,  was  destitute  of  any  stable  character ;  because  there  was 

n  perpetual  contradiction  between  the  maxims  of  the  Stuarts  and  those 
of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  wiru  li  hp  issarily  terminated  in  a  catas- 
trophe, such  as  the  revohttion  of  lGb8,  which  hurled  James  XL  from  the 
throne,  and  raised  to  it  William  III. 

d.  The  republic  of  the  United  NxTHBSLAHDe,  powerful  on  the  ocean, 
was  so  much  the  weaker  on  land,  since  the  interest  of  the  now  prevail* 
ing  party  of  tlie  states,  under  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  Jean 
de  Wit,  1653 — 1672,  required  the  weakening  of  the  land  force.  Great 
as  a  statesman,  that  is,  as  far  as  diplomacy  could  make  him  so,  De  Wit 
'f  was  obliged  to  find  by  experience,  that  continual  negotiating  hastens 
rather  than  averts  a  catastrophe. 

4.  Austria,  under  Leopohl  T.,  wa^,  during  its  operations  in  Hun- 
gary, too  much  occupied  with  itself  and  the  Turks,  to  be  able  ever  to 
use  its  fiill  power  against  France.  But  what  an  inequality  was  pro* 
duced  by  the  personal  difference  between  the  in(Miarchs !— what  an  in- 
equality, by  the  talents  of  their  ministers  and  generals!  And  what 
could  not  be  effected  by  means  of  the  secret  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  in 
whose  hands  Leopold  was  ;  for  the  Jesuits  were  also  the  confessors  at 
the  French  court  ? 

5.  Under  the  political  relations  of  this  period,  the  German  Empire 
could  not  conceal  its  weakness  ;  and  its  subsequent  history  demon- 
strates, that  Louis  XIY.  had  discovered  but  too  soon,  what  force  and 
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policy  might  here  accomplisb.  But  the  new  roll  of  the  empire  in  1681, 
though  it  could  not  remove  the  actual  deGcienciea  iu  its  uuiiturjr  con- 
stitution,  proved  that  the  natioo  would  not  ranain  behind  the  age ;  and 
the  weight  thrown  into  the  balance  of  politics  bj  the  gnat  elector, 
ahowed  what  even  individual  atatea  of  the  empire  were  competent  to 
effect. 

I.  PMU  Contests  in  Europe  Jrom  1661  to  1700. 

Besidea  the  general  works  on  the  history  of  Frtnoe  and  the  Nether* 

lands,  there  belong;  liere  : 

HUtoire  tie  la  vie  et  du  regne  dp  Louis  XIV.,  publieepar  M.  BnrzoN 
DE  LA  MAnTiMKiiE.  k  la  Uayc,  1740,  5  vuLs.  4to.  This  work  valu* 
able,  as  it  is  not  written  in  the  court  tone. 

JSRMdtfv  du  rkgne  de  Louis  XIV^  par  M.  Bbboitllbt.  1746^  9  voli. 
12mo.    The  author  was  a  JeauiL 

Of  memoirs : 

Mcmoirts  Ilustoriques  et  instructions  de  Louis  XIV.  pour  le  Dauphin 
mm  jUs,  m  the  <Buvres  de  Ltnds  XIV.  Ftaia,  1906,  6  vols.  £8pe- 
eially  the  two  first  volumes. 

CEm*res  de  Louis  D.  de  St.  Simon.  Paris,  1791,  13  vols.  8vo.  A 
lively  delineation  of  the  principal  personages,  from  personal  observation. 

1.  There  was  no  room  in  the  existing  political  system  of 
Europe  for  the  plans  of  conquest  formed  by  Louis  XIV. 
They  had  reference  to  countries,  with  the  fate  of  which  the 
fate  of  the  whole  was  intimately  connected  ;  and  in  case  of 
success  they  would  at  the  same  time  have  ov^rthrovm  their 
political  principles.  Frustrated  in  their  principal  aim,  they 
served  only  to  consolidate  the  existing  order  of  things. 

2.  The  commercial  spirit,  now  excited  in  France  by  the 
government,  acted  no  less  strongly  on  the  rest  of  Europe 
than  the  f^pirit  of  conquest.  The  gcenius  of  one  man  created 
for  this  empire,  not  only  well-arranged  finances,  but  also 
manufactures,  commerce,  colonies,  ports,  canals,  and  a 
powerful  navy;  all  this  surrounded  by  the  splendour  of 
high  scientific,  social,  and  military  retinenieiit.  But  the 
manner  in  which  Colbert  raised  France  to  the  rank  of  one 
of  the  first  commercial  jxnvers,  established  the  future  influ- 
ence of  the  mercantile  system  on  general  practical  politics. 

France  vrm  placed  In  an  entirely  new  ]iolitiral  situation,  by  its  colo- 
nies, its  monopolizing  commercial  companies,  its  treatieji  of  conunerce, 
and  especially  by  the  new  tariffs  of  1664  and  1667,  regulated  altogether 
Mcor^g  to  the  miiTlinB  of  the  mercantile  syateiD.  Colberf  8  manufaor 
tures  flourished,  because  the  condition  of  society  was  ripe  for  them  ;  his 
foreign  comroercial  projects,  modelled  after  the  example  of  UoUand, 
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could  bardlj  flourish,  because  France  neither  was  nor  could  become 
like  Holland. 

Tableau  du  ministhre  de  Co&efi.   a  Amsterdam,  1774. 

Ff (>(/('  poliHfpif  de  Collcrt^  par  M.  FitMggKBT.  4  Laiuaime^  1775. 

Keither  of  the  two  exhausts  the  subject. 

3.  The  commercial  regulations  of  the  Enc^Hsli  and  Dutch 
contributed  no  less  on  the  other  side  towards  lonicntintj; 
mutual  jealousy.    What  else  could  have  resulted  i'roui  the 

confirmed  and  renewed  iNavigation  Act  of  the 
former,  the  great  commercial  companies  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  from  the  mutual  exertions  of  all  to  supplant  cue  an- 
other, or  to  spoil  the  market  by  excessive  duties. 

Memoires  de  J.  de  H  it^  tradtuls  de  V Jloilandoui,  liutisboti,  1709, 
12iiio.  An  instructive  exposition  of  the  intereata  of  the  republic,  with 
reqpeet  to  politiea  and  commerce;  and  generallj  of  the  politiGal  proa- 

pects  at  tliat  time. 

4.  Besides  this  newly-awakened  commercial  policy,  an 
effect  more  speedy  and  more  powerful  was  produced  by  the 
ambition  and  plans  of  conquest  of  Louis  XIY.,  supported 

1061.  by  Louvois.  The  contest  respecting  precedence 
MO-  with  Spain,  the  disputes  w  i tl  i  Rome  respectii^  mat- 
ters of  police,  however  insignificant  in  themselves,  were 
made  very  important  by  the  claims  to  be  in  every  thing  the 
first.  Could  this  be  reconciled  with  the  previously  existing 
relations  bet\^('('n  Irec  states? 

5.  But  the  favourite  idea  of  I^uis  XIV.,  as  it  had  pre- 
viously been  that  of  Richelieu,  was  the  conquest  of  tlie 
Spanish  Netherlands,  or  Belgium.  What  could  be  more 
inviting?  The  accomplishment  would  have  established  the 
sovereignty  of  France  in  Europe.  The  freedom  of  tin;  re- 
public and  of  the  German  empire  must  have  fallen  of  them- 
selves ;  and  Spain  would  ultimately  Imve  been  obliged  to 
submit.  The  preparation,  in  the  mean  time,  uivolved  Louis 
XIV.  in  a  series  of  negotiations,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
closer  connexions  with  the  republic  of  the  United  Netlier- 
lands,  which  soon,  however,  became  burdensome  to  hun,  as 
they  disturbed  his  more  important  relations  with  England, 

^     which  had  already  procured  for  him  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Dunkirk. 

Negotiations  were  commenced  between  the  grmod  pensionary  De  Wit 
and  the  Maniuis  d*Estrui1e,^,  at  the  Hnguei  in  order  to  retard,  or  at  least 
to  modify  tlic  project.  A  treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance  was  con- 
cluded with  the  republic  on  the  27tb  of  April,  1662. 
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Lettres^  MSmoires,  et  Xtgociittions  de  M.  le  Comic  (C Estrada.  Lon- 
dres,  1745,  T.  i. — ix.    The  true  school  for  the  foi  mation  of  diplomatists. 

Brieven  van  de  H'U.  Auist.  172o,  6  volii.  The  leading  source  for 
the  hbtorical  details. 

6.  Meanwhile  war  broke  out  between  England  and  the 
republic,  occasioned  partly  by  commercial  jealousy,  partly 
by  the  personal  hatred  of  Charles  II.  towards  Hollaiid.  Al- 
though France  and  Denmark  were  the  allies  of  the  Dutch, 
the  war  was  in  reality  carried  on  between  the  parties  them- 
selves only  on  the  ocean,  though  with  great  obstinacy.  The 
peace  of  Breda,  by  which  the  war  was  terminated,  gave 
neither  of  the  two  maritime  powers  a  decided  superiority. 

Uostilitiiki  were  commenced  on  the  coasts  of  Guinea  as  early  as  1664. 
"War  was  declared,  March,  166.).  Naval  battles  were  fought,  June  21, 
1665,  June  11,  14,  and  Aug.  4, 1666.  France  took  an  ineffident  part, 
Jan.  26,  1666.  The  weakness  of  the  Dutch  on  land  was  strikingly  dia- 
phiyed  in  the  contemporary  war  with  the  bishop  of  Munster,  1665. 
Peace  wua  madu  at  Breda,  (after  liuyter  had  sailed  up  the  Thames^ 
June,  1667,)  July  31,  1667.  1.  Between  Eogland  and  France.  The 
islands  St.  Christopher,  Antigua,  and  Monserrut  were  restored  to 
EnglaiKl,  and  Acadia  to  France  2.  Between  England  and  Holland,  on 
the  principle  ot"  the  Uti  possidetis.  In  accordance  with  this,  Enr;hind 
retained  New  Belgium,  (New  York  and  New  Jersey,)  Holland  retained 
Surinam.  The  Navigation  Act  was  modified  in  &voiir  of  HoUand,  with 
respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  Bbine. 

7.  However,  even  before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Breda,  Louis  XIV.  had  taken  up  arms  to  enforce  his  alleged 
claims  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  founded  principally  on 
the  jus  deuolutionis,  after  the  death  of  his  fiither-in-law, 
Philip  IV .  king  of  Spain.  Such  a  violation  of  the  just  right 
of  possession  was  certainly  an  offence,  not  against  Spain 
merely,  but  against  all  Europe.  There  were  statesmen  who 
were  aware  of  this;  and  Sir  William  Temple  formed  at  tlio 
Hague,  with  De  Wit,  and  afterwards  with  Dohna,  the  triple 
alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden. 

The  negotiation  and  the  conclusion  of  the  triple  allianoe^  Jan.  23, 
1668,  consisting  of  a  preliminary  defensive  league,  and  a  further  agree- 
ment of  an  armed  mediation  between  France  and  Spain,  for  the  lilierty-><A 
of  Europe,  is  one  of  the  noblest  spectacles  of  modern  history.   Thus  no- 
bly  do  great  Btatesmen  feel,  and  thus  openly  and  boldly  do  they  act. 

Sir  Williak  Temple  ;  Biographic  von  Hdmidi  jAtdi  /i.  Ciottingm, 
1808.  Derived  mostly  from  Sir  William's  own  aoeonnt  in  hie  iMUn^ 
(^fi^orkgy  voL  ii.,)  and  worthy  of  that  great  man. 

6.  Under  these  circumstances  Louis  XIV.  considered  it 
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judicious  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But 
why  did  not  the  allies  perfect  their  work,  and  leave  the  con- 
queror no  portion  of  his  booty  ?  The  maintenance  of  the 
sanctity  of  rightful  possession  can  never  be  bought  too 
dearly,  in  a  system  of  states.  But  they  were  obhged  to 
make  haste,  and  the  chief  object  was  attained. 

Peace  was  made  at  Aix-la-ChapeUei  May  2,  1668.  France  retuned 
twelve  fortreaaea  on  the  frontiers  of  die  NetherlandB,  among  which  were 
Douai,  Tournay,  and  Ry^sel.  Tlie  war  between  Portu;^ul  and  Spain, 
(see  p.  104)  was  also  terminated  by  a  peace  with  the  latter  country, 
Jan.  13. — Spain  retained  Ceuta  ouiy. 

9.  Even  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  political  rela- 
tions remained  essentially  changed.  The  conqueror  was^  or 
at  least  seemed  to  be,  restrained  hy  an  alliance.  What  was 
not  afterwaixls  expected  of  alliances?  On  the  other  hand, 
France  maintained  a  large  army,  equipped  even  in  peace. 
Her  relations  with  the  republic  were  severed,  and  of  all 
others  they  were  apparently  the  most  difficult  to  form  anew, 
because  the  pride  of  the  king  was  mortified,  and  defenceless 
Spain  had  shown  all  its  weakness. 

10.  What  else  could  arise  from  these  incongruities,  in- 
creased yet  more  by  commercial  disputes,  but  a  project  of 
revenge  on  the  republic  ?  with  the  downfal  of  wliich,  it  was 
likewise  hoprd,  as  if  such  a  thinfz;  were  possihlp,  to  ^ain  by 
conquest  her  commerce  and  industry.  But  the  more  it  was 
felt  that  such  an  attempt  must  raise  a  mii>-hty  storm,  so 
much  the  more  active  was  French  policy  in  its  endeavours 
to  avert  it. 

The  commercial  disputes  had  their  origin  in  the  prohibition  of  the 

importation  of  Dutch  ^'oods,  or  the  liif^h  duties  laid  on  them  hy  the  aug- 
mented tariff  of  1664,  which  tiie  Duteii  retaliated,  1671,  hy  similar 
dutie^i  on  French  wines. — Thus  the  mercantile  system,  now  in  its  de> 
velopmcnt^  affi>rded  at  least  a  pretext  for  ruinous  wars. 

^  1 1.  To  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  renewed  tri- 
ple alliance,  was  the  first  object  of  French  policy. 
And  how  could  it  fail  of  success,  since  this  combination,  the 
work  of  the  ministers,  had  never  seriously  occupied  tiie  at- 
tention of  r^harle-s  II.,  and  to  Sweden  was  a  mere  financial 
speculation  ( — But  that  it  should  not  merely  be  dissolved, 
tiiat  it  should^  on  the  other  hand,  be  converted  into  au  alli- 
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ance  with  Ffance,  was  certaiDly  more  than  could  have  heen 
expected. 

A  secret  allitiioe  was  torm&A  between  England  aad  Fninee  Ijj  the 

Cabal  ministry,  not  merely  to  produce  the  fall  of  the  republic,  but  alao 
of  tin-  British  constitution;  and,  in  consideration  of  subsidies,  as  usual, 
an  alliance  was  soon  after  made  Mrith  Sweden,  April  14,  1672,  nominally 
only  for  protectioii.«--8ir  WillUm  Temple,  haviog  been  deoeiTed  by  tbe 
kiDg,  retired  into  priyate  lilew 

12.  But  it  was  principally  the  negotiations^  which  pre- 
ceded this  peace,  that  estabhshed  the  influence  of  Louis  in 
the  German  empire.  Necotiatioiis  were  made  with  every 
one ;  and  who,  the  great  electors  alone  excepted,  could  re- 
sist the  proposals  of  neutrality,  subsidies,  and  marriage? 
Cologne  and  Munster  actually  became  allies.  Austria  and 
Spain  were  silenced;  while  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  as  the 
friend  of  the  hitter,  was  expelled  from  the  countiy. 

But  can  this  seem  strange,  when  De  Wit  himself 

could  be  deluded  ?   That  high-minded  man,  like  so  many 

ministers,  viewed  his  state  through  a  magnifying  medium. 

13.  Policy  appeared  therefore  to  have  prepared  every 
thing  with  unexampled  care,  though  to  a  senseless  purpose. 
And,  nevertheless,  now  falsely  had  it  reckoned  !  When  the 
storm  of  annihilation  burst  forth,  the  republic  did  not  sink ; 
but  by  the  tall  of  De  Wit,  Ix>uis  himself  was  instruinental  in 
raising  up,  in  the  person  of  William  III.,  tiie  man  who  sub- 
secjuently  stootl  in  opposition  to  him,  as  the  fti-st  Prince  of 
Orange  had  done  to  Philip  II.  But  if  the  latter  foiiLilit  only 
for  the  freedom  of  his  country,  William  III.  contended, — 
equally  unwearied,  and  with  equally  varying  success,  in  the 
cabinet  as  on  tlie  field  of  battle, — for  the  liberty  of  Europe. 
And  he  maintained  it. 

An  attack  was  made  on  the  republic  by  water  and  by  Innr!,  in  May, 
1672.  A  naval  battle  was  fought  at  Solbay,  June  7,  and  a  lunUing  was 
frustrated,  July  15.  Bnt  great  ftdyaooes  wore  made  on  knd  in  con- 
nexion with  Cologne  and  Munater ;  end  Ibnr  provinces  were  conqaered 
in  June  and  July. — Amsterdam  wa.s  preserved  by  puttini^  the  country 
under  water. — A  revolution  took  place  at  the  Hague ;  the  brother  of 
De  Wit  was  murdered,  Aug.  20.  William  IIL  waa  made  hereditary 
stadtholder  m  five  provinces. 

Histoire  de  la  vie  et  de  la  mart  des  deux  iOnUrei  /rhreg,  ConuiUe  et 
Jean  de  fFit.  k  Utrecht,  1709,  2  vols.  12mo. 

14.  The  actual  progress  of  France  created,  moreover,  an 
entirely  different  sensation  in  Europe,  from  what  mere  diplo- 
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inary  roiild  have  donp.  All  were  filled  with  consternation 
at  the  iiniii  iuent  overthrow  of  a  state  like  the  republic.  She 
soon  found  allies  in  Austria,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Branden- 
burg ;  while  France  lost  those  that  it  previously  had,  and 
not  without  trouble  induced  Sweden  to  take  an  active  part, 
in  order  to  employ  Brandenburg  and  the  empire.  Thus 
unotit'inliTio-  countri(?s  had  to  suiler  in  a  foreic;n  cause;  but 
the  republic  \\  as  saved,  as  soon  as  thi;  war  uas  reiuoved  from 
her  boundaries.  Without  the  loss  of  a  foot  of  territory, 
she  eventually  withdrew  from  the  contest ;  but  the  cost  of 
affordin;^  satisfaction  fell  upon  the  weaker  of  her  allies ;  as 
the  superiority  of  the  French  generals  held  victory,  as  it 
were,  in  chains. 

An  alliance  was  formed  between  the  republic,  the  emperor,  Spain, 
and  the  dake  of  Lomin,  Aug.  80,  1678.  The  German  empire  en- 
gaged in  the  qu  n  i  1,  ?«T:irc]|  81,  1674.    The  elector  of  Brandenbuig, 

who  had  previously  hn-n  compelled  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  nt 
Vossem,  June  6, 1673,  rt  iu  wed  his  alliance,  and  Denmark  joined,  July, 
1674. — Already,  in  167^,  the  war  was  transferred  to  tUa  regions  of  the 
Rhine.   The  French  conquered  Maatricht,  July  1.   A  disembarkation 
vrns  prevent(  d  by  three  naval  battles,  on  the  7th  and  14th  of  Jonc^  and 
the  21.st  of  August.    On  the  other  hand,  a  separate  peace  was  made 
by  England,  Feb.  19,  1674,  demanded  by  the  voice  of  the  nation.  The 
Spanieh  Netherlands  and  Upper  Bhine  were  subsequently  the  principal 
theatre  of  combat.    In  the  former  were  Conde  and  Orange ;  and  a 
bloody  but  lndeci?iivc  battle  occurred  at  SenefTe,  Au^.  II. — In  tlie  latter 
were  Turenne  and  liournonvillo,  at  last  joined  by  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg.   Battle**  were  fought  at  Sinsheim,  June  16,  at  Ensisheim, 
Oct.  4,  and  a  andden  attack  was  made  at  Malhauaen,  in  Alsace^  Dec 
29.    Turenne  was  always  superior. — The  Swedes  invaded  Branden- 
burg in  If)7o,  but  were  defeated  at  Fehrl)ellin,  June  28.  Denmark 
and  the  euipire  declare  war  against  them.    Turenne  and  MontecucuH 
met  on  the  Upper  Rhine.   The  former  died  at  Sasbach,  July  27.  But 
with  the  master  of  higher  tactics,  his  school  did  not  perish.    In  1676 
and  1677,  Luxerabnrr:  and  Orange  were  in  the  Xctherlands.    A  battle 
was  fought  at  Mont  Cassel,  April  11.    The  superiority  of  the  former 
opened  to  Louis,  in  1678,  the  way  to  the  frontiers  of  lloUaud. 

15.  Durinp:  thr;  war,  all  sight  had  been  lost  of  the  ori- 
ginal object,  the  annihilation  of  the  republic.  But  the 
question  was  rendered  so  much  the  more  complicate  by  the 
participation  of  so  many  powers.    After  a  u^^elcss  attempt 

^  to  brin^  about  w  peace  at  rnloo:ne,  Nimwe<2;en  ^\ns 
tinally  fixed  upon  as  the  place  lor  the  meeting  of  a 
general  congress.  The  manifold  claims,  the  form  of  tlie 
negotiations,  the  intermediate  events  of  the  war,  which  pro- 
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ceeded  in  the  mean  vvluie,  no  loss  than  the  disputed  points 
of  ceremonial,  gave  reason  to  expect  long  and  perhaps  use- 
less negotiations;  but  did  not  all  these  forms,  not  excepting 
the  contests  respectinp;  rank,  spring  from  the  nature  of  a 
free  political  S3'stem,  where  each  member  felt  its  own  inde- 
pendence, and  mere  physical  superiority  dared  not  dictate 
laws? — ^The  proceedingb  were,  at  least,  successful,  being 
promoted  by  the  zealous  lore  of  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
states  of  Holland,  and  the  apparently  threatening  position 
which  England  took  by  an  alliance  with  Holland. 
But  French  policy  severed  the  combination,  by  ^'^^^ 
inducti^  the  republic  to  make  a  separate  peace,  notwith- 
standing the  resistance  of  the  hereditary  stadtholder. 

The  congress  aft  mmweejp  bad  hem  Am\j  coavening  since  1676, 
Mid  was  opened  in  1677*   fhMii  the  nature  of  tilings  a  aeries  of  trea^ 

ties  of  peace  ensued. 

1.  Peace  between  France  and  the  republic,  Aug.  10,  1678.  Com- 
plete restitution  was  made,  in  consid^tion  of  a  promise  of  neotralitjr. 
— Of  greater  eonseqnenceto  the  Dutch  than  the  treaty  of  peaco^  was  the 
commercial  treaty,  concluded  at  the  same  time.  The  old  commenaal 
relations  were  restore*!. 

2.  Peace  between  France  and  Spain,  Sept  17,  1678.  France  retains 
a.  Franche  Oornt^ ;  b.  twdve  fortresses  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Nedier- 
lands,  with  their  temtorj  s  induding  Yalenciennefl^  Cond^  Cambrai^ 
Ypres,  etc. 

3.  Peace  between  France  and  the  emperor  and  empire,  Feb.  5, 1679. 
o.  France  retains  Freiburg,  in  lieu  of  the  right  of  holding  a  garrison  in 
Fhilipsburg.  (See  p.  101.)  b.  To  the  duke  of  Lorain  a  verj  imper- 
fect restitution  was  made,  which  he  refiised  to  accept 

'    16.  More  difficulties  were  caused  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  Sweden,  now  deprived  of  its  provinces,  and  Bran- 
denburg and  Denmark ;  for  Louis  made  it  a  point  of  honour 
not  to  desert  his  ally.    Peace  was  concluded  by 
France  and  Sweden,  with  Brandenburg  at  St. 
Germain,  and  soon  after  with  Donmark.  To 
the  latter,  full  restitution  was  made ;  to  the  former,  one 
almost  complete.    The  treaties  between  Sweden  and  the 
other  allies  contained  nothing  remarkable. 

The  principal  ambassadors  to  the  con.jrre.ss  at  Nimwefjen  were :  from 
France,  the  Count.R  fnistrades,  Avaux,  (nephew  of  the  ambassador  to 
Munster,  see  p.  100,)  and  Colbert-Croissy.  From  Holland,  van  Be- 
verning,  van  Huron,  Boreel.  From  Austria,  tlie  bishop  of  Gurk  and 
Count  Kinsky.  From  Spain,  the  Marquis  de  los  Balbasos,  Count  Fucnte, 
etc.  As  mediators;  from  England:  Temple, Hydc^  Jenkins ;  from  the 
Pope,  Bevilacquo. 
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Actes  et  mrmoires  des  negociattons  de  la  paix  de  Nimegue,  4  Amsterd* 
1680,  torn.  i. — 12mo. — A  collection  of  document. 

St.  Didikb,  Histmre  de  ia  paix  de  Ntmegue.  Paris,  1697,  8vo.  The 
author  was  secretary  to  the  embassy  of  Count  Avaux. 

JTistoire  de  trait h  de  paix  de  Nimrgue.   17'i4.  foni  i.  ii. 

The  memoirs  of  Lord  Temple,  both  the  old(  r.  iVoni  1672  to  1679,  and 
the  latter,  from  1679  to  1681,  arc  replete  uith  iutormation  for  this 
penod* 

17.  The  concessions  that  France  acquired  by  the  treaties 
of  peace,  were  by  no  means  very  dangerous  for  Europe, 
though  the  possession  of  the  fortresses  opened  to  it  a  door 
for  perpetual  invasions  of  the  NetherlaiKls.  The  greatest 
dangers  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  tlie  peace  had  been 
accomplished.  France  had  nut  only  sustained  with  success 
the  combat  with  half  oi  Europe ;  she  had  also  severed  the 
combination  formed  against  herself  y  and  when  is  the  power- 
ful more  powerful  than  at  Buch  a  moment?  The  disorder 
which  prevailed  in  the  public  relations,  and  seemed  to  ren- 
der a  new  combination  imposdble  for  a  long  time — and  no 
individin]  state  dared  any  longer  to  defy  the  preponderance 
of  France — gave  Louis  time  to  reap  all  the  advantages  of 
bis  policy.  Whether  the  projects  that  now  appeared  were 
a  consequence  of  the  peace,  or  whether  the  peace  was  a 
consequence  of  those  projects^  Europe  had  never  before 
witnessed  such  encroachments  on  the  sanctity  of  the  rights 
of  proper^  as  she  now  beheld. — Was  the  Pnnce  of  Orange 
wrong,  in  opposing,  to  the  last,  the  conclusion  of  the  separ- 
ate peace  ?  Was  it  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Orange  alone, 
or  was  it  the  interest  of  all  Europe  ? 

The  changes  in  the  French  administration  of  foreign  affairs  had  an 
important  irauenee  on  politieB.  The  intriguing  and  luxnrioiu  Lyonne 
(since  1663)  was  followed,  in  1671,  by  the  reasooaUe  and  nprigbt  Pom- 
ponne,  who  was  di8mif"""fl  in  1679.  His  successor,  the  ronjrh  nnd  vio- 
lent Coibert'Croissy,  (brother  of  the  minister  of  finances,  and  father  of 
Golbert-Torey,  hia  BneceBBor,)  till  1696,  accorded  too  well  with  the 
wild  LottT<NB»  to  leave  any  thing  to  be  hoped  fiv  bnt  the  worst 

18.  Acts  of  violence  were  committed  in  Alsace,  imme- 
diately alter  the  peace;  reunions  (so  cullorn  wrro  made  of 
the  countries  of  the  German  empire,  (as  fit  ])rn(leMcies  of  the 
new  concessions,)  and  soon  after,  open  violence  was  used 
against  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  It  seemed  clear  that  the 
Upper  Rhine  was  to  constitute  the  boundary  of  France. 
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The  chambers  of  the  reunions  were  erected  at  Metz,  BrisjiC,  and 
Beaanqon,  in  1680.  Wai  not  the  form  mora  iniUting  than  tbe  redlty  f 
—Possession  was  taken  of  Strasburg  and  Caaale,  ^pt.  30,  1681,  the 
keys  of  Upper  Germanj  and  Lombar<ly,  in  one  day.^ — TTip  Spanish 
Nethcrlancls  were  invafled  in  1683. — Luxemburg  was  corKiuored  and 
Treves  subdued,  June,  1684.  Lorraiu  still  continued  to  be  o<x:upied  by 
the  French ;  and  Genoa,  which  had  become  the  friend  of  Svtin,  waa 
obliged  to  find,  by  experience^  what  ideas  Louis  entertained  of  the  laws 
of  nations. 

19.  Loud  remonstrances  were  not  wanting  in  Europe ; 
but  the  political  relations  of  almost  all  the  priucipal  states, 
the  weakness  of  Spain  and  the  empire,  the  partiality  of 
Charles  II.,  the  desire  for  peace  entertained  by  the  party  of 
the  states  in  Holland,  which  Louis  managed  by  means  of 
his  ambassadors,  and  above  all,  the  distress  of  Austria  from 
the  Turkish  war,  (see  below,)  appeared  to  destroy  every 
hope  of  future  resistance.  Nevertheless,  the  unwearied  ac- 
tivity of  the  Prince  of  Orange  produced  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  four  leadino-  states.  But  how  careful  were  they 
to  make  it  only  defensive.  Thus  Louis  advanced  from  con- 
quest to  conquest,  always  offering  peace;  and  could  still 
speak  of  rrenerosity,  when  in  the  truce  of  twenty  years  he 
retained  the  greater  part  of  his  booty. 

A  defenri^e  alliance  was  made  at  the  Hagne^  Feb.  6,  1683,  between 
the  emperor,  Spain,  Rwr«f]en,  and  tlie  republic,  procedcd  hy  particular 
contracts,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Munster  and  Nimwegen. 
Bnt  it  was  the  interpretation  of  this  peace  which  was  contested.  A 
trace  was  finallj  agreed  upon  for  twenty  years,  Aug.  15,  1684,  pardj 
with  the  rmprror  and  empire,  with  the  retaining:  on  the  part  of  France, 
of  Strasburg  and  the  reunions  which  dated  from  before  the  Ist  of 
August,  1581,  partly  with  Spain,  with  the  retaining  of  Luxembuig, 
and  the  oonqaests  made  before  the  26tb  of  August,  1688. 

Negociatiotu  de  M.  1e  ConUe  d^Avaux  en  Hollande  depuis  1679 — 
1688.  Paris,  1761.  T.  L—vl,  12mo.  He  was  French  ambassador  at 
the  Hague. 

J.  y.  LucBlsin  Huioriatum  mri  ten^^om  Ubn  XIV,  Bomae,  1779, 
8  vols.  4to. 

20.  But  was  it  possible  for  a  truce  thus  purchased,  to 
defer  the  war  for  so  long  a  period,  as  that  for  which  it  was 
formed  ?  Was  any  barrier  opposed  to  the  devastations  of 
the  stream  ?  Nothing  could  edect  an  alteration,  but  the  ex- 
haustion, with  which  the  preponderatii^  state  purchased  its 
superiority,  and  perhaps  the  change  of  very  important  per- 
sonages.   But  ia  such  a  state,  exhaustion  must  proceed 
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very  far  in  the  interior,  before  it  becomes  pxternally  visible ; 
^     and  althoii^i^h  Colbert  died,  yet  Lcnivois  lived;  one, 
to  wliom  war  was  an  absolute  necessity. 

21.  Notwithstanding  the  temporary  preservation  of  the 
peace,  the  materials  of  a  new  war  were  very  aatuially  ac- 
cumulated, by  a  series  of  single  occurrences,  which  however 
heterogeneous  in  other  respects,  contributed  to  aggravate 
the  animosity  against  the  too  overwhehning  power  of 
France;  but  the  elements  of  combustion  were  spread  so 
abundantly  and  so  extensively,  that  should  a  war  break  out, 
it  could  hardly  fail  to  become  general.  The  new  contests 
with  the  Pope,  the  altercation  respecting  the  succession  to 
thej)alatinate,  and  the  quarrels  about  the  election  of  bishop 
at  Cologne,  all  concurred  to  produce  this  effect.   And  the 

persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  which  was  long  ago 
organized,  and  which  terminated  in  their  buiish- 
ment  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  must  have 
contributed  so  much  the  more  to  involve  Louis  in  continual 
difficulties  with  the  Protestant  powers,  because  such  scenes 
were  no  longer  common  in  Europe.  And  in  addition, 
there  were  stul  perpetual  petty  altercations  between  France 
and  the  republic,  on  account  of  tariffs  and  prohibitions. 

Disputes  arose,  in  1673,  with  Pope  Innocent  XI.,  respecting  the  rc« 
gale;  and  led,  in  1682,  to  the  convocation  of  a  Dational  eomam,  which 
by  its  four  articles  determined  the  relations  with  Rome,  or  the  riglits  of 
the  Galilean  church;  and  in  1G82  respecting;  the  absurd  freedom  of 
quarters. — The  altercation  respcctin<j-  the  .succession  to  the  palatinate 
bad  its  origin  in  tiie  attempt  of  Louis,  ulter  the  extinction  of  tiie  pala- 
tine Simmerian  male  line  with  the  eteetor  Charles,  in  1685,  to  aasert 
the  claims  of  his  sister,  the  dncfaess  of  Orleans,  to  the  allodial  succession, 
and  also  to  the  j^rcater  portion  of  the  oonntry. — Quarrel?  arose  about 
the  episcopal  election  at  Colc^ne  in  16HS  ;  Ijouis  supporteii  his  client, 
the  bishop  of  Furstenberg  of  Strasburg,  iu  opposition  to  John  Clement, 
prince  of  Bavaria,  who^  though  chosen  by  the  minority  of  the  chapter, 
waa  nererthdeia  oonfinned  by  the  Pope. 

22.  While  all  thus  felt  themselves  injured,  and  were  ap- 
prehensive for  themselves,  it  was  more  easy  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  negotiate  a  new  league,  fur  mamtninliiG;  the 
trncf»,  which  was  concluded  at  Aug-sbiirg".  As  l^uuis  con- 
sidered it  to  be  I'ornied  ajxainst  himself,  the  immediate  break- 
ing out  of  a  great  war  hardly  appeared  any  lonji^er  doubtful ; 
and  though  the  embarrasbuiunt  uf  Luuvois  precipitated  the 
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eruption,  tbis  was  only  what  must  have  taken  place  at  a 
somewhat  later  period. 

The  league  of  Augsburg  was  concluded  July  29,  1686,  between  the 
emperor,  Speiii,  Sweden,  the  dector  of  Bavaria,  the  Suabian,  Bayarian, 

and  Franconian  circles,  and  some  German  princes.  As  tlie  breach  wa« 
already  wide  enough,  the  choice  of  elector  of  Colorrnc  (sec  above)  brought 
the  matter  to  a  crisis.  War  was  declared  against  the  emperor  and  em- 
pire, Sept.  24,  1688. 

23.  But  scarcply  had  the  war  broken  out,  when  an  event 
occurred,  that  alone  would  have  rendered  war  inevitable; 
the  revolution  in  England,  which  raised  William  ^ 
III.  to  the  throne  of  his  father-in-law.    The  re- 
ception given  by  Louis  to  JaiiiLs  11.  as  a  friend  and  a  king, 
was  a  virtual  declaration  of  hostilities. 

24.  Thus  there  was  kindled  in  Europe  a  new  war,  the 
extent  of  which  was  as  uncertain  as  its  duration.  In  three 
months  there  was  no  longer  a  neutral  state  in  the  west  of 
Europe ;  and  XiOuvois  took  the  best  care  to  spread  the  flames 
most  widely. 

The  declaration  agtunst  the  emperor  and  empire  was  followed  by  one 
against  the  Pope,  as  a  secalar  prince ;  against  the  republic^  Nor.  6, 

1688  ;  against  Spain,  April  15,  1689.  War  on  France  was  declared 
by  England,  May  17.  A  grand  alliance  was  ff»rnied  at  Vienna,  May 
12,  1689,  to  which  the  duke  of  Savoy  also,  forced  by  LoutoIb,  acceded, 
Jane^  1690.   Denmark  promised  ansdliaries  to  England. 

25.  It  seemed  inevitable,  that  the  fearful  nine  years  con- 
test, (remarkable  also  for  new  interdictions  laid  upon  com- 
merce,) in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  Rhine  lands,  in  Italy, 
in  Ireland,  and  on  the  Spanish  frontiers,  and  moreover  on 
the  ocean  and  Mediterranean,  would  terminate  either  in  the 
subjection,  or  the  most  decisive  triumph  of  France.  And 
yet  neither  was  the  case.  TKe  superiority  of  the  French 
generals,  the  unconquered  Luxemberg,  and  the  modest  Ca* 
tinat,  still  continued ;  but  the  progressive  exhaustion  of  the 
interior  became  too  apparent  abroad,  and  Colbert  had 


Were  not  the  horrible  devastations  of  the  palatinate,  in  1688  and 
1689,  with  fin  and  sword,  Loovois  (tl691)  In  order  to  protect  the 
frontim,  proo&  of  the  consciousness  of  internal  weakness  ?  The  French 

could  never  penetrate  nmrli  beyond  tlie  Tihine,  especially  as  they  were 
opposed,  after  1G93,  by  the  bold  Louis,  prince  of  Baden. — The  principal 
thciitre  of  the  war  was  in  the  Netherlands,  where  Luxemberg  gained  a 
victory  at  fleiimi^  July  1, 1690;  one  at  Steenkerke^  August  i,  1692 ; 
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sad  at  Neerwiiiden,  July  29,  1693,  the  two  latter  ovei*  William  UL, 
and  took  Namnr  aad  serend  fortremes.   Tet  the  Fttnoe  of  Orange, 

often  de!(  nt  il  bttt  never  vanquiaherl,  istooil  Iiis  ground;  and  what 
Luxembcrg  Jan.,  1695)  could  not  effect,  how  oouM  his  pnrrossor 
Villeroy  accomplish  ? — In  Italy,  a  battle  was  fought  between  Catinat 
and  Victor  Amadeos  IL  of  Savoy.  Catinat  obtuned  a  victory  at 
Stafarda,  Aug.  18,  1690,  and  subdued  Savoy,  and  a  part  of  Piedmont 
in  1691.  A  battle  was  gained  at  i^Iar.^aglia,  Get.  4,  1603,  when  seriN  t 
nerrotiations  were  commenced  between  the  duke  and  France. — The  war 
on  the  boundaries  of  Catalonia  was  lor  a  long  time  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance,  but  terminated,  1697,  in  the  conquest  of  Barcelona. — ^The 
Dftval  war,  successfully  bc^n  by  France,  by  Tourville's  victory  at 
Dieppe,  Julv  TO,  innn,  was  connected  with  the  project  of  a  hinding  in 
Enfrland  and  Ireland,  in  favour  of  James  II.  The  latter,  executed  in- 
deed by  France,  but  badly  sustained,  was  frustrated  by  the  victory  of 
William  m.  oo  the  river  Boyne,  July  1,  1690;  tiie  former  was  frns* 
trated  by  the  naval  victory  of  the  British  at  La  Hogue,  May  29,  1692, 
the  result  of  which  insured  to  them  the  superiority. — The  war  reached 
abo  tlie  East  and  West  Indies.  Carthagena  in  South  America  was 
conquered.  May  5,  1697* — A  strict  embargo  bad  been  imposed  by 
England  from  the  commencement  of  the  war;  (the  interdiction  pre- 
viously laid  on  all  commerce  with  France,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  1678, 
having  been  invoked  by  James  II.  ;)  lor  not  only  waa  the  contraband 
trade,  as  usual,  forbidden,  but  all  commerce  with  France,  either  by 
natives  or  fbrdgners,  Aug.  22,  1689.  Scarody,  however,  were  any 
foreigners  to  be  found  who  were  neutral. 

26.  It  was  to  be  expected,  that,  in  this  war  also,  the 
separation  of  the  grand  confefleracy  would  be  the  aim  of 
French  policy.  It  was  hoped  at  least  to  g:ain  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  secret  no2:otiations  were  bescun  in  1694,  that 
finally  led  to  a  treaty,  by  which  France  attained  its  object. 

By  the  treaty  at  Turin :  1.  The  duke  recovered  all  his  territories  and 

Pifrncrol  itself,  tliou^!;h  much  cnrtalled.  2.  Ills  dauijhter  was  espoused 
to  the  eldest  grandson  of  Louis,  the  Due  de  Bourgofrne.  3.  He  pro- 
mised to  effect  with  Spain  and  Austria  the  neutrality  of  Itdy,  which 
was  done  by  the  treaty  of  Vigerano,  Oct  7. 

27.  Thoiigli  this  se|)aration  was  of  p^reat  moment,  yet  the 
acknowledG:iTip:  of  William  III.  and  the  requisitions  of 
Austria,  placed  n  i  i  at  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  paeitication. 
But  it  was  promoted  on  tlic  side  of  Frfmce  by  the  projects 
on  the  Spanish  monarchy,  (the  preparations  for  which,  pos- 
sible only  in  peace,  could  be  no  l()nn;er  protracted,)  and  on 
the  other  si(l(^  by  di^tru.^t  among  the  allie.s.  A  congress, 
which  \vn>  eciivened  at  the  castle  near  Rvswiek  in  Holland, 
prosecuted  the  negotiations  under  Swedish  mediation ;  and 
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Louis  attained  his  object  the  sooner  by  creating  new  di- 
visions among  the  confederates. 

The  congress  was  opened  at  Kjswick,  May  9,  1697.    A  preUminary    ►^^■^  ^ 
agreement  was  made  idth  the  maritime  powers ;  aod  after  the  exfuim-  Ji^^4fuJ- 
tion  of  the  period  of  time  aaaigned  to  the  emperor  and  empire,  peace 
was  cnnt  ln  ^  (1  ])etwccn  them  and  Spain,  Sc})t.  20,  in  which  the  em- 
peror and  empire  were  Hoon  forced  to  acquiesce,  Oct.  80. 
^      a.  Teace  between  Fiance  and  England.    1.  "VViiiiam  UI.  was  ac-  • 
knowledged.  2.  Conqueats  were  mntii^j  restored. 

b.  Poioe  between  Fkmnce  and  TyoWwnd,  on  oonditi<m  of  mntoal  resti- 
tution ;  and  a  commercial  treaty 

c.  Peace  between  France  and  Spain.  All  conquests  and  annexations 
in  Catalonia  and  the  Low  Countries  were  restored,  with  the  exception 
of  some  villages  as  adjusting  the  botrndaiJir^Without  any  especial  con- 
cession, France  retained  the  aheady  occupied  pert  of  St  Domingo.  (See 
below.) 

d.  Peace  with  the  emperor  and  empire.  1 .  France  retained  all  the 
annexations  in  Alsace;  and  also  Strasburg.    2.  All  others^  except 

those  of  Alsace,  were  restored  (yet  according  to  an  inserted  diiuse,  the 
Cntliolie  relijrion  was  to  reinnin  hi  sfnht  quo).  3.  The  fjiinrrel  respecting 
the  palatine  succession  was  to  be  de<:ided  by  arbiters.  4.  Full  restitu- 
tion was  made  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain. 

The  principal  ambesaadors  were :  from  France,  CoUiftres,  de  Harlay  ; 
from  England,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  Lexin<iton,  etc.  ;  from  Hol- 
land, A  Ileiusius,  J.  Borccl,  etc. ;  from  the  emperor,  Count  Kaunitz, 
Stratman,  von  Sailem ;  from  Spain,  Don  Quiros ;  from  Sweden,  as 
mediators^  Count  Bonde,  von  Lilienroth. 

Atite»i  nUmoires,  et  n^gociations  ck  lapaixde  JS^^me,  par  Ai>.  Mobt- 
JEKS.   T.  i. — V.  a  la  Ilaye,  1707. 

Mcmoires  poluiques  pour  srnnr  d  la  parfaite  intelliymce  de  la  paix 
de  Rysteicy  par  DU  Mont,  1G£^9,  T.  i. — iv.  contain  a  diplomatic  history 
of  the  disputes  of  the  states  since  the  Westplialian  peace,  but  go  only 
toI67& 

28.  Altlioiigh  by  this  tedious  war,  the  wish  of  the  alhes, 
to  restore  things  to  the  standing  of  the  peace  of  Nimwegen, 
or  if  possible  of  Westphalia  and  the  Pyrenees,  was  by  no 
means  perfectly  satisfied,  yet  the  principal  object  was  at- 
tained ;  the  mutual  freedom  and  independence  of  the  states 
was  maintained  and  secured.  The  wars  prosecuted  for  this 
end,  and  terminated  by  three  such  treaties  of  peace,  had 
made  the  importance  of  the  political  balance  of  power  to  be 
so  strong!)  f  It,  that  there  was  no  danger  of  its  being  soon 
lost  in  practice. 

29.  In  close  connexion  with  this,  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
stood  the  adjustment  of  the  British  continental  poli(;y  in  its 
leading  forms.  It  proceeded  from  the  rivaJship  with  France, 
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which,  originatino;  in  tlie  commercial  jealousy  existing  be- 
tween the  nations,  was  pei  Jiianently  rooted  by  William  III. 
Too  weak  to  resist  France  on  land,  it  attached  itself  to  Aus- 
tria, the  second  power  of  the  continent,  and  very  naturally 
to  the  house  of  liapsbur^,  so  long  as  it  ruled  in  Spain. 
The  close  connexion  with  the  Netherlands  was  a  conse- 
quence of  William  Ill.'s  accession  to  the  throne;  in  Italy 
it  had  just  learned  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  in  the  German  empire  it  could  hardly  want 
single  allies* 

30.  But  while  those  wars  shook  the  west  of  Europe, 
storms  no  less  violent  raged  in  the  east.  The  danger  from 
the  Turks  was  never  so  threatening  to  Germany  as  during 
thb  period,  when  it  seemed  inevitable  that  the  &te  of  Vienna 
would  decide  that  of  the  empire.  The  contests  respecting 
Transylvania,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Austrians  in  Hungary, 
did  not  leave  the  Turks  without  adherents ;  and  thougn  in 
regular  battles  they  had  to  hend  to  German  tactics,  there 
were  found  some  leaders  w  ho  understood  what  might  be 
effected  by  great  masses  of  liglit  troops,  animated  by  na- 
tional pride  and. religious  hatred.  Those  wars  had  no  small 
influence  on  the  contests  of  western  Europe.  Louis  XIV., 
in  policy  as  in  private  hfe,  never  untrue  to  decorum,  was 
not  indeed  the  formal  coadjutor  of  the  enemy  of  Christen- 
dom ;  on  the  contrary,  he  sent  an  auxiliar}^  force  against  it ; 
but  his  ambassadors  were  not  for  this  reason  the  less  active 
in  Constantinople,  or  his  diplomatists  in  Hungaiy. 

War  was  already,  1661 — 1664,  stirred  up  in  Transylvania,  by  the 

oontp«;ted  election  between  Prince  Kemeny,  supported  by  Austria,  and 
Alieliael  Abaffi,  who  was  favoured  by  the  Porte.  The  fortress  of  Gross- 
wardeiu  was  token  1661,  and  Nenhausel  1662.  Iminincnt  danger  finally 
induced  the  empire,  and  even  France,  to  afford  assistance  to  the  em- 
peror. Montecuculi  obtained  a  victory  over  AclmiLt  Kiuprili,  at  St. 
Gotthard  on  t!ie  Raab,  July  22,  1604  ;  but  iu  the  truce  of  twenty  years, 
Aug.  22,  the  Turks  remained  in  possession  of  ^'euhauscl  and  Gros*- 
wardnn. 

31.  The  second  war  was  much  more  lasting  and  import- 
ant, which  began  under  French  influence,  before  the  lapse 
of  the  truce,  and  was  tenninated  at  the  close  of  the  century 
by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz.  How  much  were  the  contem- 
porary undertakings  of  Louis  XIV.  favoured  by  it !  But 
though,  at  its  commencement,  the  siege  of  Vienna  menaced 
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the  freedom  of  Germany,  yet  us  tlu-  dominion  of  Austria 
was  cstablislicd  by  it  in  Himgury,  Ocrnuiny  was  in  future 
secured  from  the  attacks  of  the  Turks.  By  the  participa- 
tion of  Poland  and  Russia,  tlie  war  was  extended  to  the 
north  of  Europe.    (See  below.) 

The  truce  of  twenty  years  was  broken  by  the  a^istance  afforded  to 
Count  Tekeli  in  Hungary,  1682.  Au.^triii  was  invuded,  and  Vienna  in- 
vested, July  22f  1683.  The  city  waii  relieved  by  the  combined  German 
and  Polish  army,  under  the  Dnke  GfaarloB  of  Lomun,  and  John  So- 
biesky,  Sept  12.  The  Gennan  princes  subeequently  took  n  more  de- 
cided part,  and  Venice  acceded,  1684.  Hungary  continued  to  be  the 
theatre  of  the  war.  Neuhausel  was  conquered,  Au^:^.  19,  168o,  and 
Ofen  by  the  Germans,  Aug.  2,  1686.  The  Turka  were  defeated  at 
Mohaea,  Aug.  7,  and  I^Toiua  was  lost,  1687.  Venice  makes  conquests 
in  Dalmatia,  the  IVIorea,  and  Attica.  The  vizier  Kiuprili  Mustapha, 
(since  1690,)  shortly  after  demon<itratc<!  what  may  be  effected  in  a  bar- 
barous nation  by  quickening  the  national  spirit.  Nissa  was  conquered, 
and  Belgrade  (Oct.);  but  in  the  battle  of  Salankemen,  Aug.  19,  1691, 
the  hero  fell  without  finding  a  worthy  successor.  In  the  field  tl)e  ton- 
test  began  to  languish,  while  tlie  contest  of  French  and  British  diplo- 
macy at  Constantinople  was  proportionably  active.  But  the  latter 
impeded  the  peace ;  and  when  Mustapha  II.  plactKl  himself,  i69«3,  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  the  war  revived.  When,  however,  Prince  Eugene 
acquired  the  chief  command,  1697,  the  war  was  decided  by  the  !)attle  at 
Zeutlm  (Sept.  11).  Peace  was  concluded  at  Carlowitz,  Jan.  26,  1699. 
1.  W  ith  Austria,  which  retained  Transylvania,  the  Porte  retaining 
Temeswar.  2.  With  Venice,  which  retiuned  the  Mbrea,  besides  the 
uknds  St.  Mauro  and  Egina.  3.  With  Poknd  and  Russia  (see  below). 

De  la  Cnoix,  Guerres  des  Turct  awe  la  Pobm^t^  la  Moicovk,  «t  la 
Hongne,  k  la  Haye,  1698,  8vo. 

IL  CvTtorjf  view  of  the  principal  eoniemporary  ehanget  in  each 
cfihe  leading  Statet  of  the  Weet  of  Europe^  mkd  qf  their  resuUt* 

I.   SPAIN  AHD  PORTUGAL. 

1.  These  two  kingdoms,  now  |);irated,  continued  to  ex- 
ist without  the  renewed  independence  of  Portugal  being 
sufficient  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  tfie  national  spirit.  But 
the  state  of  this  country  was  better  than  that  of  Spain, 
where  all  the  germs  of  internal  corniption  were  so  fully 
developed,  (see  p.  134.")  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  explain  even 
the  continuance  of  its  political  existence.  But  a  great  state 
can  go  a  lons^  way  in  the  career  of  error,  before  it  is  over- 
taken by  political  death. 
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li.  FRANCE. 


2.  A  reiffn  bo  splendid  as  that  of  Louis  XIV.  harmonized 
too  well  with  the  chancter  of  the  nation,  to  allow  discon- 
tent)  in  spite  of  all  oppression,  to  find  a  central  point  of  re- 
sistance. The  moderate  aggrandizements  that  were  made, 
were  purchased  at  so  high  a  price  that  they  could  scarcely 
be  refunded  as  a  gain.  French  influence,  however,  increased 
in  a  nur  greater  deffree  than  French  power ;  and  even  the 
expulsion  of  the  Huguenots,  while  at  the  same  time  this 
outrage  upon  humanity  was  compensated,  in  some  measure, 
by  the  diffusion  of  French  capital  and  industry,  powerfully 
contributed  thereto,  by  a  corresponding  dimision  of  the 
French  language  and  manners. 

3.  Yet  in  me  midst  of  this  period  of  royal  unlimited 
power,  religious  controversy  produced  a  germ,  of  slow 
growth  indeed,  but  the  less  easier  on  that  account  to  be 
exterminated,  and  which  subsequently  became  of  multiplied 
firuit&lness.  Jansenism,  as  opposed  to  Jesuitism,  was  ne- 
cessarily allied  to  freedom  of  thought  and  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry ;  and  thus  afforded  some  amends  for  the  immeasur- 
able injury  that  France  suffered  in  this  respect  from  the 
expulsion  of  the  Huguenots.  The  political  influence  of  the 
Jesuits  gave  it,  inevitably,  though  gradually,  a  political 
character,  and  was  able  to  make  it,  afterwards,  the  vehicle 
of  opposition  to  the  government. 

Jansenism  liad  its  origin  in  the  controversy  with  the  Jesuits  rcspect- 
infj^  the  l)ook  of  Jonscn,  hi.shop  of  Yj)r('S,  (f  1640,)  Anffmtinus  s.  de 
gratia.  By  the  condemnatiun  of  the  live  positions  ol  Pope  Alexander 
VIA,,  165^  and  the  farm  of  the  eath  required,  the  contest  became  of 
pnuitical  importance  among  the  clergy,  as  early  as  1666.  It  did  not, 
however,  aequire  any  political  importance  till  the  foUowing  period. 


ment  as  England.    They  fully  determined  its  future  cha- 
racter as  a  state ;  and  its  part  as  a  member  of  the  European 
^     political  system.     The  revolution  which  raised 
William  III.  to  the  throne,  that  had  been  vacated 
by  his  £BLther-ia-law,  restored  harmony  between  the  nation 


in.  EHGLAVD. 


4.  No  state  experienced 
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4nd  the  government ;  and  was,  therefore,  productive  of  in- 
calculable benefit  for  the  future.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Protestant  religion  and  constitutional  freedom  were  the 
desire  of  the  people ;  both  were  secured  to  them  by  the 
present  revolution;  and  formally  ratified  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

6.  But  it  was  not  the  giving  greater  stability  to  forma^ 
(^nerally  the  ancient  ones,)  that  gave  to  the  British  con- 
stitution its  subsequent  life.  This  proceeded  from  the  na- 
tion itself,  from  the  long  striip;g^le  of  the  lower  house  against 
the  projects  of  the  Stuarts,  and  from  the  national  spirit,  which 
was  thereby  broupfit  into  action  ;  even  the  survival  of  the 
partie**  of  whigs  and  tories,  (for  how  amh]  all  parties  have 
disappeared  on  a  sudden?)  was  only  anotiier  symptom  of  life. 

6.  The  great  advantages  of  this  constitution  by  no  means 
consisted  in  an  ('(juilibrium  of  powers,  effected  by  artili<  i;il 
forms ;  on  the  contrur}',  they  lay  in  the  increased  practical 
authority  of  parliament,  especially  in  the  lower  house,  and 
of  the  unrestrained  intercourse  of  the  monarch  with  it,  by 
means  of  his  organs,  the  ministers.  As  mediators  between 
king  and  parliament,  thcu'  weight  was  necessarily  increased  ; 
but  after  the  secret  was  disclosed,  that  a  breach  could  never 
occur  between  the  two  houses,  the  maintenance  of  a  ma- 
jority in  parliament  was  the  condition  of  their  efliciency. 
The  public  opposition  secured  them  from  secret  cabals  ; 
though  unity  among  themselves  was  naturally  requisite ; 
and  for  this,  provision  was  made,  in  the  manner  of  forming 
the  ministry. 

7.  There  could  not  therefore  be,  in  any  of  the  leading 
states  of  Europe,  so  much  political  life  in  the  nation  itself  as 
in  this  country ;  and  certainly  not  without  reason  was  Great 
Britam,  for  a  centufy,  the  object  of  admiration  as  the  model 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  though  men  sought  in  forms 
for  what  lay  much  deeper.  The  constitution,  however, 
unavoidably  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  corruption. 
These  lay  in  the  imperfect  state  of  representation ;  yet  not 
so  much  in  that  alone,  as  in  the  subsequent  abuses  of  the 
elective  franchise,  by  which  the  ministers  endeavoured  to 
secure  a  majority  in  parliament. — Foreign  powers  had 
ample  cause  to  use  circumspection  in  their  relations  with 
England ;  for  a  change  of  ministers  implied  a  change  of 
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political  maxims,  and  the  successors  deemed  themselves  but 
slightly  bound  by  the  engagements  of  their  predecessors. 

De  Lolme  sitr  hi  Constitution  (T Angleterre.    Geneve,  1771,  8vo. 
ScHMALZ,  IStaatsverfasmmj  von  Gross  Britannien.    IHOG,  Hvo.— 
Both  very  valu&ble  works ;  but  ueither  have  exhausted  the  buhject. 

IV.  THB  UNITED  NETHERLANDS. 

MRumt.  ^*  making  of  the  office  of  stadtholder  here- 
ditary in  five  provinces^  a  work  of  necessity,  and 
ultimately  the  means  of  preservation,  (see  p.  139,)  woukl 
probably  have  been  attended  with  results  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  interior,  had  the  new  stadtholder  possessed 
heirs.  But  wliiln  his  activity  was  turned  almost  exclusively 
to  foreign  policy,  it  was  limitrrl  nt  liome  principally  to 
bringing  men  of  his  own  principles  into  the  states,  and 
placing  them  in  the  offices  of  government.  More  of  a  states- 
man than  a  soldier,  (though  he  was  justly  admired  as  a 
general  in  misfortune.)  William  III.  formed  rather  a  poli- 
tical than  a  military  school ;  and  as  ins  spirit  survived  in 
Heinsius,  Facrels,  etc.,  his  peculiar  maxims  of  policy,  which 
were  uppositiuu  to  France  and  union  with  England,  con- 
tinued in  operation  after  his  death. 


V.  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

9.  After  the  settlement  of  contested  political  relations  by 

the  peace  of  Westphalia,  we  might  indeed  have  expected 
internal  quiet  as  the  result ;  but  the  elements  of  diplomacy, 
and  even  of  quarrel,  could  not  be  wanting  in  a  body  poli- 
tic, whose  internal  relations  were  not  only  so  infinitely 
involved  of  themselves,  but  also  hccame  even  more  compli- 
cated, owing  to  the  distrnst  of  i  rligious  parties,  which  pro- 

iMi     duced  the  ion  nation  of  the  Corpus  Evangtlicorum. 
But  such  disputes  could  hanllv  be  railed  evils; 

^  and  whilo  tin  y  gave  rise  to  the  perpetual  diet,  the 
whole  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  solidity.  The  form  of 
the  ancient  diet  had  its  advantages  in  its  time  ;  but  after 
the  court  manners  had  clumged,  it  necessarily  grew  anti- 
quated.   A  perpetual  congress  therefore  arose^  simply  be- 
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cause  it  was  needed ;  it  was  scarcely  known  how !  But  for 
that  very  reason  scarcely  any  one  troubled  himself  to  in- 
quire how  it  might  be  most  suitably  organized. 

10.  Great  changes  were  produced  in  the  life  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  by  the  influence  of  the  French  court;  but 
similar  changes  wore  also  produced  in  tlicir  power,  civil 
and  military.  As  Louis  XIV.  found  it  conformal)lo  to  his 
interest  to  treat  the  several  princes  as  such,  they  felt  them- 
selves to  be  petty  pow(>rs.  Am  elector  of  Rrandenliurg 
threw  an  important  W('i^iit  into  tlie  scale  ot  general  politicis, 
nnd  liie  erection  of  the  new  electorate  lor  Hanover  seemed 
an  occurrence  of  no  less  universal  interest.  The  individual 
members  of  the  German  body  {lolitir  acquired  an  increased 
importance,  and  through  them  the  whole,  though  not  in  an 
equal  proportion. 

11.  Consequently  this  state,  though  assaulted  on  two 
sides  by  powerful  conquerors,  contrived  to  maintain  itself 
entire,  with  but  few  exceptions.  The  formidable  l  ui  kish 
waib,  the  school  of  courage  for  the  Germans,  rendered  the 
sons  of  the  princes  generals,  and  likewise  created  a  com- 
mon point  of  union  for  the  emperor  and  the  states.  Even 
the  wars  with  France  contributed  to  the  same  end ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  influence  of  French  policy  during  peace, 
yet  in  war  attachment  to  the  common  country  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  predominant  feeling. 


VI.    AUSTRIA  AND  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  EAST. 

12.  Great  changes  were  to  have  been  effected 
in  the  interior  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  Po- 
litical unity,  especially  in  the  principal  countiy^  Hungary, 
was  to  have  been  enforced ;  for  this  was  regarded  as  the 
sole  method  of  establishing  power.  The  consecjuence  was 
an  almost  perpetual  revolutionary  state  of  affairs,  which, 
joined  with  the  formidable  wars  in  the  east  and  west,  might 
have  become  highly  dangerous  to  the  monarchy.  But  there 
was  not  much  cause  for  apprehension  on  the  side  of  France, 
powerful  as  it  was,  so  long  as  the  empire,  undivided,  served 
as  a  bulwark. 

13.  Of  much  greater  danger  vrete  the  disturb- 
ances  in  Hungary,  which  were  excited  by  the 
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persecutions  of  the  Protestants,  and  had  for  their  aim  the 
establisliment  of  hereditary  and,  if  possible,  of  absolute 
power ;  and  were  prosecuted  witli  a  cruelty  which  drove 
even  patriots  to  iiisurrectioii.  Iluni^ary  became  an  heredi- 
tary monarchy;  but  the  people  ])rt  ><  rved,  on  the  whole,  the 
rest  of  their  constitution,  and  wiih  it  their  nationality.  This 
would  have  been  a  great  gain,  notwitlibtanding  the  defecLs 
of  the  constitution,  had  not  the  disposition  for  niakmg  the 
necessary  reforms  been  crushed  at  the  same  time. 

Great  dinturbances  were  created  during  the  truce  of  twenty  years, 
1664,  {&CG  p.  149,)  by  the  palatine  Wesseleng  (|  1670) ;  executions  took 
place  and  a  tritnuial  of  terror  was  erected  at  Eperies. — The  government 
at  length  apf)eiirc(l  willing  to  adopt  milder  measures,  but  Tekeli,  who 
had  fled,  transibrmctl  the  disturb:uic(.3  into  a  Turkish  war,  of  the  vic- 
torious termination  of  which  Austria  availed  itself  for  establishing  the 
hereditary  kingdom,  Oct.,  1687. — Bat  this  did  not  pot  an  end  to  further 
plana  in  Vienna. 

14.  One  veiy  essential  advantage,  however,  which  Aus- 
tria doived  from  the  disturfoaacefl^  was  the  unioii  of  Tran- 
sylvania with  Hungary ;  the  Ust  prince  Michael  Ahaffi  II. 
living  been  i«»de%>>n«oner.  '^This  w»  important,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  country  itself,  but  because  the 
most  dangerous  source  of  Turkish  wars  was  thereby  closed. 

The  prince  Michael  Abaffl  n.  abdicated,  in  1699,  in  consequence  of 
the  peace  of  Carlowitz.'— Tranquillity,  however,  was  again  interrupted 
by  the  rebellion  of  the  youn^rer  Rakut/.i,  1703»  and  hie  complete  aub- 

jugation  was  not  accomplished  till  1711. 

Turkwiem  re.  Turkish  empiro  wiis>  during  this  pe- 

urkw.  empire.  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^.^^      teTTOT  of  Germany ; 

for  even  in  time  of  war  Hungary  was  ever  ailer  a  firm 
bulwark.  That  empire  was  usually  in  a  state  of  anarchy; 
but  even  in  such  a  state,  experience  has  repeatedly  shown, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  overcome  a  people,  when  animated  by 
national  pride  and  religious  fiEmaticism, 

oenenitNRmiiu  '^'^^  changcs  whlcli  practical  politics  in 

general  iinrlerueiit,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
history  itself.  They  now  began  to  be  actuated  by  another 
and  a  dirf'ercnt  spirit.  Religious  interest  ceased  to  be  the 
mainspring  of  general  policy;  it  no  longer  exercised  much 
influence  on  the  mutual  relations  of  states.  But  it  did  not, 
therefore,  lose  its  influence  on  internal  afiiEiirs,  partly  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  arts  of  the  Jesuits,  and  partly  because  it  was 
the  basis  of  the  several  constitutions.  If  the  Protestants 
were  persecuted  in  France  and  Hungary,  the  Catholics  were 
no  less  so  in  Ireland. 

17.  The  commercial  and  monied  interest,  which,  being 
introduced  by  Colbert,  was  substituted  in  its  place,  soon 
disclosed  its  influence  on  the  governments  and  people, 
producing  envy,  altercation,  and  public  feuds.  After  it 
was  confidently  believed,  that  the  secret  of  the  balance  of 
trade  was  discovered,  (the  climax  of  folly  !)  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  national  hatred  and  envy  was  opened. 

Tbe  inveetigations  into  the  balance  of  trade,  (or  the  loss  and  gain  of 
specie,  in  international  commorn',)  had  their  oripn  in  En^'limd  umlor 
Charles  XL  They  flowed  iuimediutcly  from  the  error^  that  specie  is  the 
cnterion  of  nadonal  wealth,  and  occaatooed  al!  tboae  meaaarea,  teeming 
with  luisfoitiine^  intended  to  guide  H  by  commercial  restraint.  The 
fuitli,  hownver,  of  practical  men  ia  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  oppoaition 
of  theory,  or  even  of  experi(>ii(  t\ 

Among  the  authors  of  tliut  time,  consult, 

Diteomneg  on  TVade,  by  S.  Jos.  Cbiu>.   London,  1670. 

18.  The  forms  of  civil  administration  were  more  strictly 
deteriiiuu  (1.  As  there  was  no  longer  any  prime  minister 
in  France,  a  divisiun  was  naturally  formed  into  certain  de- 
partments, at  the  head  of  which  ministers  were  placed. 
This  example  was  more  or  less  followed  by  other  states, 
though  in  raost  of  them  this  separation  of  the  branches  of 
the  administration,  and  the  organization  of  the  cabinet 
formed  upon  it,  were  far  from  bemg  made  on  £xed  princi- 
ples. It  was  seen  in  France  how  much  depended  upon  tbe 
choice  of  men ;  but  the  number  of  great  mmisters  remained, 
neyertheless^  much  smaller  even  in  these  times,  than  the 
number  of  ^at  generab.   But  has  it  not  always  been  so  ? 

19.  Political  economy  reached  in  this  period  a  much 
higher  degree  of  perfection  than  in  the  preceding.  It  was 
not  mere  necessity  that  effected  this ;  the  subject  stood  in 
too  close  a  connexion  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  new  po- 
licy, not  to  engross  general  attention.  \Vas  not  the  wealth 
of  the  governments  the  ultimate  object  of  the  wealth  of  the 
nations,  which  it  was  attempted  to  promote  by  commerce, 
industry,  and  colonies  ?  Here  too  Colbert  s  example  led 
the  way ;  but  if  he  never  found  a  worthy  successor  in 
France,  how  could  this  be  expected  in  foreign  countries  ? 
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How  dots  Colbert  coniimro  with  Sully,  as  a  financier  ?  IJoth  indeed 
were  great  reformers,  but  Colbert  was  also  a  creator.  He  merited  thia 
latter  appellation,  partly  on  aooDunt  of  the  relation  in  which  he  placed 
an  increased  and  vari^  national  actiYity  (though  in  accordance  with 
the  narrow  views  of  his  age)  to  the  finances  ;  mv\  ]i:iHlv  by  liis  system 
of  loans  founded  on  safe  credit.  The  great  diilicuities  that  he  had  to 
surmoiint^  oonaisted,  not  so  much  in  the  greater  sams  which  he  had  to 
procure^  as  in  the  repeated  interruptions  from  expensive  wars,  while 
Sully  was  able  to  act  nndisturbt^d.  The  fabi  i  >  of  both  fell  with  their 
auUiors,  because  they  had  no  support  in  the  coui>titutiun. 

20.  It  was  entirely  different  with  the  British  financial 
system,  which  arose  about  the  end  of  this  period,  by  fund- 
ing the  interest  of  the  loons,  without  entering  into  any  ob- 
ligation to  pay  back  the  capital,  which  was  transferable  to 
any  one.  Who  at  its  origin  had  any  c<»lception  of  its  im- 
portance and  future  extent  ?  But  it  immediately  found  a 
support  in  the  constitution  by  the  guarantee  of  parliament, 
and  its  gradual  extension  in  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  which 
had  boen  on  the  increase  for  a  century.  It  wa*^  not,  there- 
fore, the  work  of  one  mnu,  but  a  fruit  of  the  whole  social 
condition,  as  it  was  formed  by  means  of,  and  subsequent  to, 
the  British  revolution. 

The  fuiuling  system  had  its  orlr^in  in  the  establishment  of  the  Bank, 
1694,  when  it  lent  its  capital  to  the  government,  at  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest than  was  ever  done  before,  in  conaequeuce  of  the  existing  war. 
The  extension  of  this  qrstem  of  loans  was  possiU^  therefore,  only  in 
case  of  the  continual  increase  of  the  national  wealdi  iii  Britain.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  no  right  at  home  or  abroad  was  thus  violated ;  but 
even  what  is  good  may  be  abused. 

21.  In  other  states  the  necessity  was  soon  felt,  of  resort- 
ing to  new  resources  for  paying  the  public  debt,  and  sink- 
ing funds  were  established  by  a  reduction  of  interest :  this 
measure,  however,  for  want  of  he'm^  prosecuted  with  earn- 
estness, was  not  so  produrtive  as  it  bhoald  have  been.  But 
the  idea  was  suggested  and  continued  to  exist. 

The  first  sinking  fund  was  established  in  Holland,  IGST) ;  this  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  Pope  Innocent  XI.,  1685.  In  Holland,  the  re- 
duction was  from  five  to  four,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  from  four  to 
three  per  cent. 

22.  Not  only  the  art  of  war,  but  all  the  aiiairs  of  war, 
acquired  m  these  times  an  altered  a.spect ;  since  in  France 
great  amiu  s  were  maintained  even  in  peace,  trained  {or 
battle  as  for  parade.    Other  powers,  great  and  small,  (among 
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which  was  Austria  in  particular,  on  account  of  tlie  Hun- 
garian disturbances,)  followed  more  or  less  the  example  of 
France  ;  but  England  and  1  lolland,  where  fears  were  enter- 
tained for  the  national  freedom,  iuUowed  the  most  slowly, 
and  not  without  perpetual  resistance  from  the  parliament 
and  the  states.  The  reformation  and  perfection  of  the  art 
of  war  in  all  its  parts,  necessarily  proceeded  from  the  new 
system. 

If  the  now  art  of  war  was  carrifi<l  to  perfection  by  Tiircnne  and 
other?,  the  nutliora  and  improvers  of  the  new  military  system  in  general, 
were  Le  Tellier,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Louvois.  Instead  of  the 
fourteen  thonSMicI  men  under  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIV.  nuuntained  ttnoe 
the  peace  of  Nimwegen,  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men.  What 
changes  in  the  whole  condition  of  flocietjr  does  the  mere  possibility  of 
effecting  such  a  measure  imply  ! 

Ree&r^€$  mr  Is  force  de  farmie  FraneoUe  dqmii  Hemri  JV.jm^ 
€itl805.  iiPsris,  1806. 

53.  In  an  equal  de^ee  with  the  land  forces  incrcasod 
the  marine,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a 
mercantile  system.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  France 
assumed  a  station  among  the  first  maritime  powers,  and 
would  perhaps  have  become  the  first,  had  she  not  been  pre- 
vented by  the  coalition  of  two  others  after  the  de-  ^ 
feat  at  La  Hogue.  At  no  period  has  the  French 
navy  become  again  what  it  was  at  that  time.  But  the 
political  influence  of  the  maritime  powers,  as  sucii,  was  so 
lirnUy  settled,  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  subsequently  to 
decay. 

III.  hkUfrp<tfColmialaffaif9,/rom  1661  to  1700. 

1.  The  principal  change  that  the  colonial 
affairs  of  Europe  endured  in  this  period,  was 
caused  by  the  participation  of  France,  which  likewise  de- 
termined in  a  great  dep^ree  the  character  of  their  successive 
developrnerit.  It  wns  the  period  when  the  French  govern- 
ment hiht  began  to  thmk  seriously  of  planting  colonies.  Those 
of  the  British  were  now  stroritrly  att-H'hed  to  the  mother 
country,  (an  illustrious  example  for  others !)  with  regard  to 
navigation  and  trade,  by  means  of  the  renewed  Navigation 
Act^  (see  p.  116,)  and  prospered  remarkably  well;  whereas 
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those  of  other  aatiuiib  rciauiuctl  luost  of  them  in  their  former 

state. 

2.  The  colonies  that  France  has  attempted  to  fu uud,  are 
in  general  of  three  sorts,  commercial,  agricultural,  and  for 
planting ;  but  with  veiy  different  success !  The  character 
of  the  government,  desirous  of  forcing  eveiy  thing  by  regula- 
tions, was  but  little  calculated  to  form  commercral  colonies ; 
while  on  the  other  band  the  character  of  the  nation  itself, 
impatien^a8  it  was  of  long-continued  and  quiet  exertion, 
was  equally  unsuited  to  the  purpose  of  establishing  agricul- 
tural colonies.  The  case  is  different  with  regard  to  the 
plantations,  where  the  planter  alone  constitutes  the  overseer, 
and  labour  is  soon  rewarded  by  ample  sain.  Colonies  of 
this  kind  only  have  prospered  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

3.  In  point  of  commercial  compulsion,  the  maxims  of 
French  (olonial  policy  coincided  with  those  of  other  na- 
tions; in  other  respects  they  were  more  liberal.  No  one, 
not  even  strangers,  were  obstructed  in  visiting  the  colonies 
and  settling  in  them.  In  France  they  stbod  under  no 
especial  board,  but  under  the  minister  of  the  marine ;  and 
in  their  interior,  their  military  and  civil  administration  was 
divided  between  the  governor  and  the  intendant,  who  con- 
sulted in  common  on  affairs  of  moment. 

4.  But  while  Colbert  did  homage  to  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  his  time  by  the  foundation  of  colonies,  he  did  so  no  less 
by  the  forms  which  be  gave  to  commerce.  It  wa.«^  com- 
mitted to  chartered  coinpanici.  But  great  as  wcro  the 
privileges  conferred  upon  them,  no  one  of  (he  companies 
subsisted  long ;  commerce  flourished  only  when  it  was  left 
to  itself. 

5.  Estal)lisliment  of  the  French  colonial  system  in  the 
W  est  Indies.  French  settlements  had  already  been  made 
on  several  t>f  the  islands  there,  \see  p.  IIG,)  but  they  were 
the  property  of  private  individuals.  Colbert  made  them  by 
purchase  the  property  of  the  government.  Not  till  this 
time,  therefore,  could  a  fixed  administration  be  introduced. 

The  islands  of  Martiniqvac,  Guadalou{>e,  St.  Lucia,  Grenada,  and  the 
Grenadillas,  tlie  &mull  islands  of  ^laricgalante,  St.  Martin,  St.  Cliristo- 
pher,  St.  Bartboloniewy  St  Croix,  wad  Tortda,  were  purdiased  of  their 

original  cultivators  by  individuals,  the  last  five  by  the  Maltese.  In 
1664,  Colbert  bou^jlit  tliem  of  the  last  mentioned,  on  the  pni  t  of  the 
government,  for  nearly  a  million  of  livres. — New  coloniijtb  were  sent 
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out  to  Cayenne,  in  1664,  by  a  company ;  but  with  the  same  want  of 
success. 

BaymaIi  ffisioire  pkUoMgAique  etpolUigue  des  istea  Franqaises  dant 
les  Indet  occidentales.  LaoMniie^  1784. — An  abridgement  of  the  great 
work  mentioned  p.  23. 

6.  But  the  portion  of  St.  Domingo,  acquired  dunng  this 
period,  was  to  become  of  more  importance  to  France  than 
all  these  possessions  put  together.  This,  as  well  as  the  first 
settling  of  the  other  islands  in  general,  was  occasioned  by 

the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  wlio,  liy  treating;  all  strangers 
as  enemies,  organized  a  perpetual  war  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  thus  obliged  foreign  settlers  to  become  corsairs  and 
warrioi^.  Tfius  arose  the  pirate  state  of  the  buccaniers, 
from  which  proceeded  the  French  settlements  on  the  western 
portion  of  8t.  Domingo.  These  settlements  were  retained 
by  France  after  the  })eare  of  Rysvvick,  without  any  express 
contract,  a  Bourbon  hav  ing  sukjii  after  ascended  the  Spanish 
throne.    Who  then  anticipated  their  future  importance  ! 

The  expulsion  of  the  French  and  English  from  St.  Christopher  fravo 
rise  to  the  buccaniers  and  pirates,  after  1630. — They  founded  a  piratical 
state  on  Tortuga,  and  nuide  eeldeuients  <»  the  western  cotBts  of  St  Do- 
mingo, bdng  recognised  and  assisted  by  France,  after  the  year  1664* 

T^p  history  nf  the  Buccamcrst  of  America^  by  OsZHELDf.  London, 
1742,  2  vols. — For  a  more  general  view  consult, 

Yon  Arch£NH0LZ,  GeschichU  der  Flibustiers.  1803.  The  sources 
for  the  histwy  of  their  deeds  and  cmelties  require  to  be  more  cloeely 
examined,  as  they  may  very  likely  have  been  disfigured  by  the  Spanish 
writers.    See  Bryan  Edwards'  History  itf  Si,  Doming,  p.  128,  note. 

7.  A  privil^ed  West  Indian  company  was  established. 
But  it  had  to  be  aboUshed  ten  years  afler,  being 
unable  to  support  itself,  on  account  of  tbe  smug- 
gling; trade.  Such  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  the 
trade,  even  after  it  had  been  made  free  to  all  the  French, 
that  it  was  of  little  benefit.  So  loi^,  moreover,  as  the 
West  Indian  produce  was  not  as  afterwards  diffused  through 
Europe,  the  colonies  necessarily  thrived  slowly.  Sugar  and 
cotton,  before  the  introduction  of  the  coffee  tree,  were  the 
chief  produce  of  the  islands. 

The  West  Indian  company,  ci^tablished  by  Colbert  in  1664,  compre- 
lifrnlcd  not  only  all  the  American  iios.«Ps?«ions  from  Canada  to  the  river 
Amazon,  but  also  the  coasts  of  Africa  from  Cape  Verd  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  on  aoeount  of  the  slave  trade.— Hie  company  was  abolished 
in  1674.  The  high  duties  on  West  Indian  produce^  and  the  restriction 
of  tbe  conuneroe  to  a  few  harbours,  concorred  to  keep  the  colonies  in  a 
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feeble  state. — The  AfHcan  trade  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  chartered 
companies.    The  Senegal  eompany  wna  established  in  1679,  at  first  for 

all  the  western  coast  from  Ciipe  Blaru  a  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
although  f»tibsequnntly  oljligcd  to  share  it  with  the  Guinea  company, 
which  was  erected  iu  1686,  and  privileged  to  trade  from  Sierra  Leone 
to  the  Cape. 

J.  B.  Labat,  nouveau  vejfage  mtx  itles  dAmcrique.  Paris,  1692, 
8  vols.  Tlie  leading'  work  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  tlie  State  of  the 
French  West  Indies  at  that  time. 

8.  Canada,  augmented  by  Acadia,  belongs  to  the  class  of 
agricultural  colonics :  but  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  limited 
then  to  Lower  Canada,  continued  to  make  but  small  pro- 
mress ;  since  the  traffic  in  peltry  and  the  fisheries  of  New- 
K>undland  were  more  and  more  regarded  as  the  principal  ob- 
jr  (  t  (see  p.  90).  The  settlement  attempted  in  Louisiana, 
atter  exploring  the  Mississippi,  was  wholly  unsuccessftiL 

After  long  contentioa  with  Eo^laiid  respecting  Acadia,  and  fineqnent 
changes,  France  eventually  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  it,  by  the 

peac«  (if  Breda,  1GG7. — Plaisaiifc  wn^-  ('<tril)H.s}ied  on  Newfoundland, 
but  till?  lislKTie-s  were  snbsecjuentiy  the  oeciksion  of  perpetual  qtinrrt'ls 
with  Eugluud. — La  Salle  sailed  up  the  Mississippi  iu  l(i80,  and  mudc 
an  unBuoeessful  attempt  at  a  settlement. 

Duer^ptum  d»  la  LaidtiaMe,  par  HENNBQmR.  Paris,  1685.  The 
author  was  a  missionary. 

9.  The  participation  of  France  in  the  East  Indian  trade 
must  have  been  attended  with  still  greater  obstacles^  as  she 
had  to  encounter  more  powerful  nvals,  and  possessed  as  yet 
no  settlements.  An  East  Indian  commerciid  company  was^ 
nevertheless^  chartered  by  Colbert ;  but  it  remained  in  such 
a  languishing  situation,  that  at  the  end  of  this  period  it  was 
near  its  dissolution. 

The  French  East  Indian  company  was  established  in  16G4,  with  the 
exelusiTe  right  of  trading  for  fifteen  years,  of  bong  the  proprietors  of 
their  conquests,  (invested,  therefore,  with  the  right  of  ww !)  and  a  fund 
of  fifteen  millions.  The  first  experiment  at  conquests  and  settlements 
was  made  at  !&ia<lagascar,  under  the  active  Carroo,  1665.  It  was  to 
become  a  second  Java.  A  comm^ial  colony,  where  there  was  notbing 
to  buy  or  sell !— A  factory  was  erected  at  Surat  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
in  1675. — In  1G79,  Pondieherry  was  founded  on  the  Coromandel  const, 
and  was  afterwards  the  prineipal  place.  But  w'ars  in  Kuroj)e,  whic-h  ex- 
cited a  lust  of  conquest  e\  en  in  the  Indies,  together  with  ihc  measures  of 
the  government,  especially  uller  Colbert's  death,  redaced  it  to  so  low  an 
ebb,  tlint  it  e  iM  not  maintain  its  monopoly.  How  could  it  have  been 
otiierwise  ?  The  mercantile  system  w^os  at  war  with  itself.  Tn  order 
to  support  domestic  manufactures  the  importation  of  Indian  fabrics  was 
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prohibited.  Tiie  oompauy  was,  therefore^  only  to  carry  on  a  coasting 
trade. 

10.  The  increase  of  the  British  colonies,  at- 
tached more  firmly  to  the  mother  country  by  means 

of  the  renewed  Navigation  Act,  was  more  certain,  because 
it  depended  less  on  the  government  than  on  the  nation. 
The  continual  political  and  religious  ferment  under  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.  was  favourable  for  them.  To  what  ex- 
tent did  not  commerce  and  wealth  even  then  increase? 
The  peaceful  relations,  and  even  compacts  with  Spain,  h- 
voured  the  possessions  in  America ;  and  the  West  Indies, 
on  account  of  the  progressive  culture  of  Jamaica,  began  to 
be  more  important  to  the  British.  The  advancement  of 
these  colonies  was  incontestably  promoted  by  their  free  con- 
stitution, being  placed  under  a  governor  and  his  council, 
assisted  by  an  assembly  of  deputies  irom  the  several  pari  lir^. 
Commerce  to  them  was  free ;  the  slave  trade  alone  remained 
in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  company. 

A  compact  was  made  with  Spain,  1670 ;  tlie  sovereignty  of  Britain 

over  its  po^ses^iona  in  that  quarter  was  expressly  acknowlcd^^iul ;  niul 
the  foundation  of  permanent  harmony  wns  laiil. — In  1674,  the  fourth 
African  company  was  estubiished  (tlie  former  ones  of  Elizabeth  and 
Charles  II.  had  fallen  to  decay)  ;  but  this  was  unable  long  to  maintain 
the  monopoly.  Forts  were  founded  on  the  Gambia  (St  James)i  and 
Sierra  Leone. 

11.  Far  more  flourishing  thui  the  possessions  of  the 
British  in  the  West  Indies  were  those  in  North  America. 
The  circumstances  of  the  times  exerted  a  peculiarly  happy 
influence  upon  them ;  not  only  by  means  of  increased  emi* 
gration,  but  also  by  the  political  revolutions  in  the  parent 
land.  The  first  obstacles  in  the  way  of  colonization  were 
lAostly  surmounted  by  the  perseverance  of  the  cultivators ; 


vinces ;  others,  as  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  obtained 
important  privileges  and  improved  constitutions. 

The  political  alterations  in  the  northern  provinces,  were  espedally 

caused  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch,  in  1664,  from  the  regions  near 
the  Delaware  (New  Bel^Miun,  New  Holland);  thcM^  possessions  being 
retained  by  England  in  the  peace  of  Breda.  (See  p.  137.)  This  gave 
rise  to  the  provinoes  of  Delaware  (afterwards  united  with  Pennsylvania, 
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1682 — 1704);  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  16(jo  ;  and  New  Ilunip- 
shin,  wliich  was  separated  firom  MaMacbuaetts,  in  1691,  and  had  a 
gOTernor  of  its  own. — The  Ctrolinas  had  their  origin,  in  1663,  in  the 
grant,  by  Charles  II.,  to  eight  lords,  of  the  country  In-tween  31°  and 
36"  N.  lat  Thus  separated  from  Virginia,  (ae©  p.  89,)  it  became  au  in- 
dependent state,  (divided,  first  in  1729,  into  North  and  South  C^roHna,) 
to  which  Locke  gave  a  constitution  (the  worst  of  all  his  works). — The 
colonics  in  Pcnnsylv;iriiii  wore  foiindod  hy  tlif  (JiKikcr,  William  Penn, 
son  of  the  adniinil,  1(>S2.  lie  received  the  country  on  tlie  Delawan;, 
between  4(F  and  42"  hit.  from  the  king,  in  payment  for  a  debt,  as 
proprietor  and  hereditary  governor.  A  contract  waa  peaceabljr  made 
with  the  Indians.  He  introduced  perfect  religions  liberty,  for  which 
there  was  no  room  in  Europe  ;  and  Philadelphia  .ind  Cirnnantown  wcrc^ 
founded.  A  glorious  idea  was  iur  the  lirst  time  realized  by  IVnn  in  a 
remote  comer  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  example  has  not  remained  fruitless ! 

C.  D.  EsBLiNa,  ErdBbeachreibung  und  Getehiekie  von  Nord'Anmika. 
Th.i. — ^vii.  1793 — 1803.  This  classical  work  comprises  the  ten  north- 
em  provinces,  to  which  is  added  of  the  southern,  Virginia.  For  their 
domestic  history,  the  leading  sources  are  the  collections  of  laws  and 
Btatiites  of  several  of  them,  such  as  New  Toric,  Maasachusetts^  Mary- 
landy  Virginia,  and  N.  Carolina. 

12.  To  the  north  of  the  colonies,  not  only  the  fisheries 
of  Newfoundland  remained  of  great  importance,  but  Eng- 
land appropriated  to  itself  all  the  regions  on  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  with  them  the  trade  in  peltry,  which  has  since  been 
prosecuted  by  a  chartered  company,  without  ever  having 
been  very  lucrative. 

The  Hudson's  Buy  company  was  established  in  1669,  with  a  common 
fbnd. — Some  geographical  discoveries  were  made  s  but  disputes  always 
existed  with  the  Frcaich  in  Canada. 

13.  The  East  India  trade  of  the  British  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  chartered  company,  which  underwent,  however, 
several  changes,  and  finally  had  to  see  a  second  company 
spring  up  by  ito  side.  Their  possessions  were  somewhat 
augmented,  but  their  trade  was  not  so  in  an  equal  propoi*- 
tion ;  the  Dutch  were  too  powerful  competitors.  An  es- 
sential change  was  produced  in  Indian  commerce,  by  the 
great  quantity  of  Indian  muslins  and  silks  imported  into 
England  after  1670.  The  clamour  excited  by  it,  contri- 
buted, not  a  little,  towards  increasing  the  general  hatred 
against  the  company. 

The  patent  of  the  East  India  company  was  renewed  by  Charles  IL, 
1661,  with  political  privileges,  extended  to  the  erection  of  forts. — Pos- 
session was  taken  of  the  island  of  St.  Hrlrna,  desortc<l  by  the  Dutch 
aller  the  settlement  of  the  Cape  colony.    Tkis  island,  so  importaut  as 
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a  restinjr-jilacc  for  .ships  returning  from  the  rndiL-s,  vra^*  jzi  anted  to  the 
company  hy  a  royul  patent,  April  3,  16G1.  iiombuy  was  acquired  in 
1661,  by  the  marriage  of  tbe  king ;  and  was  shortlj  alter,  in  1668,  con- 
ferred on  the  company  by  the  crown.  Bombay  increased  in  importance 
as  a  secure  harbour  nnd  acommcrrial  |)hu'c,  while  Siirat  sunk  lower  and 
lower,  owino:  to  the  oppressions  ot"  tlie  Great  Mogul,  as  sovereij^n,  the 
rise  of  pirates,  like  Scvagi,  together  with  the  influx  of  smugglers  and 
French,  and  the  decline  of  Persian  coaaowse*  For  this  cause,  the 
government  waa  at  last  formally  transferred  from  Surat  to  Bombay ; 
which,  as  \\  v\\  as  Madras,  was  declared  a  pre?^idency  in  1687,  inde- 
pendent of  Mogul  dominion. — AfHei  the  natives  had  been  expelled  from 
Bantam,  by  the  of  the  Batch,  1688,  a  factory  and  fort  were  erected 
at  Bencoolen  on  Stirnatra,  1687,  for  the  pepper  trade.  Factories  were 
established  at  Hoogly  and  Calctitta  ;  and  when  hostilities  commenced 
between  tiic  Great  Mogul  and  the  nabob  of  Ben^Ml,  1687,  exertions 
were  wade  to  maintain  a  fortress  there  also.  The  district  of  Calcutta 
was  purchased  and  Fort  William  built,  1699,  it  having  been  declared 
a  presidency. — A,  great  outcry  was  raised  against  the  company  upon 
the  introduction  of  e"tt<«n  und  f^ilk  ^nod.'«,  partly  by  the  maniitM'-'nvM-H, 
partly  by  the  Levant  aac^ueiation.  Here  too  the  mercantile  system  wjis 
at  a  loss. — Complaints  were  made  against  it  in  parliament,  1692.  It 
purchased,  however,  a  renewal  of  its  patent,  Oct.  7,  1693.  A  Becond 
company  was  finally  formed,  called  the  English  East  India  Company, 
which  obtained  its  ]irivile;rr"«  by  the  advance  of  two  million  pounds  ster- 
ling to  the  government,  bi'pt.  5.  It  was  not,  however,  tiU  the  following 
period,  that  the  intoided  union  of  the  companies  was  accomplished. 

F.  BUSSEL,  Collection  of  Statutes,  coneemiug  the  incorporation,  trade, 
and  cnmmerre  of  the  Fast  India  Compant/,  with  the  statutes  of  piracy, 
lists  of  duties,  etc.,  and  an  abridgement  of  the  Company's  charters.  Jx)nd. 
1786,  fol.  This  indispensable  collection  contains,  in  full,  all  the  acts 
respfK;ting  the  company,  from  1660  till  1786,  as  also  flU  the  chartos 
abridged.    Its  utility  is  increased  yet  more  by  an  excdlent  index. 

Bruce,  Annals,  etc.  vol.  ii.  (see  p.  88). 

14.  Thus  the  Dutch  still  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Indian  trade,  and  their  company  re- 
ceived the  renewal  of  its  charter ;  though  De  Wit  was  su- 
perior to  the  common  views  of  his  age.  They  were  now  in 
exclusive  possp<^i(  n  of  the  spice  islands.  Continued  liosti' 
lities  with  the  Portuguese,  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  permanent  footing  on  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula, 
by  the  conquests  of  Cochin  and  Nepipatam  (see  p.  112); 
but  they  rontinued  to  be  the  masters  of  the  islands,  and 
gr<!(  (  l  y  wares  nw\  spices  were  the  principal  objects  of 
coiuinerce ;  essenliallv  diHereiit  from  those  of  the  British 
and  French^  which  consisted  more  in  manufactures  and  raw 
materials. 

A  compact  was  made  with  Portugal,  1669|  by  wLiuL  each  party  rc- 
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taiDcd  in  the  two  Indies,  its  existing  possessions. — In  the  spice  islands, 
also,  the  company  enlai^ed  its  tetntory  by  the  war  of  three  yean,  and 
bj  making  a  firm  settlement  in  Celebes,  1669  ;  and  by  the  subjugatioii 
of  Bantam,  1683.  The  Dutch  resisted  witli  decided  sueceas  the  attemiHa 
of  the  French  company  on  Ceylon,  in  the  war  of  1672. 

15.  In  the  Weat  ladies,  too,  the  Dutch  enlarged  their 
jurisdiction  by  the  possession  of  Surinam.  Time,  and  Dutch 
perseverance,  were  able  to  form  of  this  unhealthy  oountiy 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  colonies. 

The  colony  of  Surinam  was  first  founded  in  1642,  by  Portuguese, 
especially  Jews,  who  fled  from  the  inquisition.    The  English  soon  after 

settled  there  ;  but  the  Dutch  reconquered  it  in  1667,  and  retained  it  in 
the  peace  of  Breda. — It  was  sold  to  tlie  ^Vest  India  company  in  1679, 
and  Paramaribo  was  founded.  The  pkntatious  of  Essequibo  and  Ber- 
hice  also  remained  in  tlie  liands  of  the  Dutch. 

16.  The  Spanish  colonies,  now  more  quiet  on 
account  of  the  connexion  of  the  mother  country 

with  the  mariti[ne  powers,  underwent  no  important  changes 
either  in  point  of  extent  or  of  regulation.  Thoufrh  the 
missions  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay  and 
the  Maragnon  penetrated  farther  and  farther,  who  heard 
any  thing  of  it  in  Europe  ?  The  internal  decay  of  the 
mother  country  seems  to  have  had  little  influence  upon 
them ;  of  what  consequence  indeed  was  it  who  manufac- 
tured the  commodities,  with  which  they  were  supplied? 
They  constituted  a  world  in  themselves,  but  then,  it  was  a 
Spanish  world ;  protected  from  conquests  by  its  immense 
extent.  The  maritime  cities^  however^  frequently  sufiered 
severely  from  the  attacks  of  the  buccaniers. 

The  missions  of  the  Jesuitic  on  the  Paraguay  were  commenced  in 
1609,  and  had  ahready  made  considerable  progress  iu  the  prcocut  period. 

17.  Since  the  recovery  of  her  independence, 
Portugal  had  saved  only  a  few  fmLrnipnts  of  her 

East  In<llj!n  dominion  (sop  p.  1 17)  ;  in  Brazil  she  was 
more  fortunate.  The  treaty  with  Holland  in  the  begnunng 
of  this  period,  insured  to  her  tlif  qmet  possession  of  it. 
What  might  not  Brazil  have  Ix  (  ( me,  had  the  govern- 
ment so  willed  it?  But  the  promotion  of  the  smuggling 
trade,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  territoiy  as  far  as  the  river 
^  La  Plata,  by  founding  St.  Sacrament,  were  re- 
garded as  more  important  that  the  promotion  of 
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colonization.  But  this  too  was  an  advantage ;  and  it  was 
in  all  probability  fortunate  for  Portugal,  that  the  mines  of 
gold  were  not  discovered  till  the  end  of  this  period.  In 
the  interior  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits  advanced  along 
the  Maragnon,  till  they  at  last  came  in  contact  with  those 
of  the  Spanish. 

Almost  all  the  northern  coast  was  conquered  by  the  Dutch,  between 
1630—1640,  in  the  poaseesion  of  which  thej  remained,  ^reeably  to  the 
truce  of  June  23,  164],  till  their  expulsion  by  Juan  de  Vieira,  1654 
(see  p.  113).  The  definitive  treaty  with  Holland,  1660,  secured  to  the 
Portuguese,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money,  their  second  country. — 
The  great  gold  mines  were  diecovered,  first  in  Minas  GertM,  at  YiUa 
Kicca,  1696.  It  was  the  work  of  the  Panliats,  a  people  collected  nndet 
Spanish  dominion  in  St.  Paul,  who,  forming  a  state  of  freebooters  and 
soldier:^,  turned  t  roiii  the  slave  trade  to  the  seeking  of  gold,  and  for  that 
purpose  penetrated  into  the  interior. 

18.  Even  one  of  the  northern  states,  Denmark,  ^^^^^^^ 
took  a  stand  among  the  colonial  powers,  and  by 

the  possession  of  'J'ranquehar,  sought  to  gain  a  share,  how- 
ever small,  m  the  East  Indian  trade. 

The  Danish  East  India  company  was  founded  as  early  as  1618,  nnder 
Christian  IV,  First  attempts  wore  made  to  create  a  commerce,  and 
Tranquebar  was  obtained  from  the  rajah  of  Tanjore.  But  the  companj 
was  dissolved  ia  1634.  A  seoond  wes  nevertbeksB  founded  in  167^ 
which  survived,  tiiongli  in  a  state  of  weaknessi,  till  1729. 

19.  Thus  the  colonial  system  of  the  Europeans  in  tlie 
two  Indies,  while  it  became  greater  in  extent,  became  also 
more  and  more  complicate  in  geop^rapliical  situation.  Al- 
ready in  this  period  the  wars  of  the  Europeans  reached 
their  colonies ;  but  the  time  was  to  come,  when  contests  in 
the  colonies  would  excite  wars  in  Europe. 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  NORTHERN  EUROPEAN  STATES-SYSTEM. 

J.  J.  ScHMAUss,  EiiUeUunff  zu  der  Siaatswisfeiuehq/i,  etc.  2  Tb. 
(flee  p.  118). 

1.  As  the  political  relations  of  the  south,  fixed  by  the 
treaties  of  peace  at  Munster,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Nimwegen, 
and  Ryswick,  rested  on  these  treaties,  so  the  relations  of  the 
noith  were  iMisecl  on  the  pacifications  of  Oliva,  Roeschild, 
Copenhagen,  and  Card  is  (see  p.  126).  In  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  states,  therefore,  there  seemed  to  remain  little 
matter  for  quarrels,  provided  the  geneial  ([u'wt  were  not  in- 
terrupted by  any  foreign  influence,  or  Turkish  wars,  against 
which  no  policy  could  guard. 

2.  But  the  internal  relations  of  the  individual 
states  were  unhappily  so  replete  with  the  elements 
of  disorder,  that  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  north  was 

^  almost  hopplpss.  Since  Poland  had  become  an 
elective  kin;j^dom,  and  unanimity  of  votes  was  re- 
quisite in  the  diets,  how  was  a  peaceful  election  to  Ix'  ex- 
pected, when  it  was  so  easy  for  strangers  to  interfere? 
When  foreign  policy  went  so  far  as  even  to  attempt  to  ap- 
point a  successor  in  the  lifetime  of  the  king,  a  confusion  was 
produced  in  the  interior,  which  in  such  a  state  might  at 
any  time  have  produced  a  civil  war. 

A  Polish  royal  election  was  henceforth  nothing  more  than  a  double 
auction  of  the  throne,  partly  in  public,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  partly 
In  secret,  for  the  benefit  of  the  voters.  Polish  power  was,  nevertheless, 
maintained,  so  long  as  the  rade  vigour  of  the  Sarmatians  was  not  enw- 

vnted  by  forcif;;n  manners,  and  tluir  art  of  war  was  not  surpassed  by 
that  of  tluMT-  TH'iglibourf.  In  tlic  lu-Ul  and  in  the  caViinet,  characters 
like  the  Iloiiuui  were  not  rare;  but  a  mistaken  national  pride  allowed 
no  correct  pdltical  intelligence  to  become  prevalent. 
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Polens  Staatsveranderungen  wd  frtTfe  Verfassung,  von  ¥n.  Jon. 
Jekrl.  Wein,  1803,  3  Th.  Very  valuable  for  obtainiug  a  knowledge 
of  the  interior  of  thia  state. 

3.  8weflen,  posscsMis^  provinces  almost  snr- 
roiiiitling  the  Baltic,  still  shone  as  the  first  power 

of  the  north.  But  these  provinces,  which  occasioned  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  wars  of  the  cast  and  west,  were  an  advan- 
tage of  very  doubtful  character ;  and  in  the  interior,  during 
the  minority  of  Charles  XI.,  a  condition,  not  much  better 
than  that  of  Poland,  seemed  on  the  point  of  obtaining,  had 
not  the  king,  at  the  decisive  juncture,  vindicated  ^ 
his  rights  and  his  revenues.  But  the  regal  power 
thus  became  almost  absolute ;  and  the  time  was  to  come, 
when  Sweden  would  hay^  to  deplore  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences. 

4.  Prussia,  though  now  a  sovereign  state,  re-    ^  ^ 

mained,  nevertheless,  a  province  of  Brandenburg, 
because  the  latter  was  the  residence  of  the  court  What 
diiFerence  would  there  have  been,  had  it  been  removed  to 
Konigsbeig?  This  state  partook,  therefore,  much  more  in 
the  public  contests  of  the  south  than  in  those  of  the  north, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  were  caused  by  the  former. 

Already  under  the  eleclor  Frederio  WiUUm,  Ftassia  became  inde- 
pendent in  her  foreign  policy,  as  far  ai  was  comp'itible  with  the  duties 

of  a  state  of  tlie  empire ;  and  the  autocracy  was  c5.tiiljHs1ie<]  in  the  inte- 
rior by  arbitrary  taxej»,  a  consequence  of  the  wais.  But  the  great  in- 
stitutions, which  constitute  the  character  of  the  Prussian  state,  are  of 
hter  origin. 

5.  The  participation  of  Russia  in  the  affairs  of   

the  north  was  at  first  very  far  from  decisive ;  for 

this  country  needed  a  radically  new  internal  organization, 
before  it  could  exert  any  external  influence ;  and  this  diffi- 
culty was  still  more  aggravated  by  the  femily  relations  of 
the  reigning  dynasty.  But  the  conauest  of  Azoph  and  the 
settlement  in  the  Ukmine,  showed  what  was  to  hd  expected 
in  future. 

Under  the  reign  both  of  osar  Alexis  (f  1676)  and  his  ion  Feodor, 
(t  1682,)  the  influence  of  Russia  on  Poland  was  limited  to  taking  a  park 

in  the  contests  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  Some  connexions  were, 
nevertheless,  contrartpd  with  remoter  kiiigdoiiis,  by  means  of  embassies, 
as  with  France,  in  1687  ;  thode  with  EngUind  originated  iu  couimcrcial 
relattoas.— The  endeavours  of  Sophia,  in  the  name  of  her  inoompetent 
brother  Ivan,  to  osnrp  the  government  by  the  insurrectMui  of  the  J^rdzif 
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(the  imperial  life-guards,)  lfi82,  can«t  rl  a  dissenf^um  with  her  lialf-bro- 
ther  Peter,  which  trmnnat<'(l,  in  1689,  with  lier  (iownlal,  and  made 
Peter  the  ruler  of  itubbia,  Ivau  (f  1696)  retaiuiiig  uotliiug  but  the 
emptj  title. 

j^^^^^  6.  Denmark,  possessing  greater  stability  in  itself 
after  the  introduction  of  the  autocracy,  was  sub- 
jected to  an  intenuil  evil,  the  consequences  of  which  were 
far  more  extended  than  was  probably  foreseen.  The  dis- 
pute that  prevailed  between  the  two  lines  of  the  reigning 
dynasty,  the  royal  and  ducal  houses  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
gradually  affected  the  relations  of  the  whole  north,  and  at 
last  contributed  materially  to  produce  the  great  war,  which 
in  the  following  period  involved  the  whole  of  the  north  in 
its  flames. 

The  house  of  HolBtdn^Gottorp  was  derived  from  Adolph,  the  yonng«r 
BOD  of  King  Frctleric  L;  by  a  division  of  the  inheritance,  in  1544,  the 
dural  line  of  (itjttnrp  received  the  half  of  Sleswic  and  IIolNt«'in,  the 
former  as  a  tief  of  Denmark,  the  latter  as  a  fief  of  the  German  empire. 
The  eause  of  the  quarrel  (subsequent  to  lGo4)  was  the  abrogation  of 
the  feudal  allegiance  of  Sleswie,  demanded  by  Duke  Frederic  IL,  at  the 
peace  of  Roewhild,  (see  p.  126,)  through  his  son-in-law  Charles  Gusta- 
vits,  nnd  eonfirincd  !»y  tlie  peace  of  r<iiienhagen,  1660.  But  obliged  by 
RTtitiee,  a  restoration  of  the  feudal  alk  giaace  was  made  by  King  Chris- 
tian  v.,  by  the  contract  of  Rendsburg,  July  10,  1675  ;  and  Sleswic  was 
subdued  after  the  flight  and  remonstrance  of  the  duke.  A  restoration 
was  made,  nntkr  French  mediation,  at  the  peace  of  Fontainbleau,  1679. 
But  the  relations  with  France  being  altered,  Sleswic  was  again  taken 
away,  1684,  until  after  much  discussion  it  was  again  restored  to  the 
duke,  under  the  mediation  of  the  emperor,  Brandenbui^,  and  Saxony, 
in  the  contract  at  Altona,  June  20,  1689.  But  what  enmity  is  more 
difHcult  to  1h»  appeased  than  family  enmity  ?  A  closer  connexion  was 
formed  with  Sweden,  by  means  of  the  marriage  of  the  young  Duke 
Frederic  IV.  with  Hedwig  Sophia,  eldest  sister  of  Charles  XII.,  since 
1^8.  We  shall  Imye  occasion  to  examine  the  coDsequences  of  this 
murriage  heieafter. 

7.  Such  being  the  situation  of  the  northern  states,  there 
was  hardly  any  interest  that  could  constitute  a  common 
centre  of  politics,  had  not  the  disturbances  of  the  Cossacks 
in  some  degree  supplied  it.  These  contests  were  both  of 
importance  in  themselves,  since  they  decided  respecting  the 
dominion  of  the  Ukraine  and  its  warlike  inhabitants ;  and 
were  also  very  comprehensive,  as  the  situation  of  this  coun- 
try rendered  the  partici[)Lition  of  nil  the  contiguous  nations, 
of  the  Russians,  the  Poles,  the  Tartars,  standing  under 
Turkish  protection,  and  of  the  Turlcs  themselves,  almost  in- 
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evitable. — The  war,  caused  by  them  between  Poland  and 
Russia,  (see  p.  125,)  having  been  prosecuted^  generally 
without  success,  by  Poland,  was  terminated  by  the  truce  at 
Andnissov,  by  which  the  Cossacks  were  divided  between 
Russia  and  Poland. 

The  Coemcks,  sprung  from  an  intermixture  of  free  RiiMiaiit»  Poles, 
and  Tartars,  in  Podolia,  and  Volhynia,  (Ukraine,)  on  both  Lniiks  of  the 
Dneiper,  had  been  tinrlcr  tlip  ]>rotection  of  the  Polos  since  the  fiftpenth 
century.  Stephen  Batlion  made  them,  by  a  miiitary  organization, 
1576,  an  excellent  bulwark  against-  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  But  the 
oppreaston  of  the  Polish  nobles,  strengthened  by  religious  hatred,  ui^ed 
them  to  rebellion  under  their  Hetnuin  Chriielnizki,  in  WAS,  wlilch,  al- 
though quelled  for  a  time,  was  however  rencwod  in  1651,  mid  in  the 
end  obliged  them  to  submit  to  Russia,  «)une  (i,  i6o4.  Poland  was  in 
consequence  plunged  into  a  war  with  Bossia,  whUe  tibat  with  Sweden 
(see  p.  126)  stiU  continued :  and  there  was  also  some  danger  of  n  war 
with  the  Turks,  as  a  portion  of  the  Cossacks  submitted  to  the  Porte. 
Poland  thus  saw  itself  forced  to  acquiesce  in  the  truce  of  Andrusaov  for 
fifteen  years,  Jan.  80,  1667  (afterwards  repeatedly  renewed,  and  finally 
confirmed  for  ever  by  the  peace  at  Moscow,  AprU  14,  1686).  By  this 
truce,  1.  The  Cossacks  on  the  cjistern  and  western  bank  of  the  Dneiper 
were  divided  between  Russia  and  Poland.  2.  Russia  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  palatinates  of  Kiev  and  Smolensk,  and  the  regions  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Dneiper,  Severia,  and  Tsemikov. — ^Thiis  these  wars 
deprived  Poland  of  its  best  conquests  ;  but  they  were  the  school  where 
herors  and  generals  w  r  -  f  .rmed,  like  eJohn  Sobieski  and  his  C'»mju'.'v^. 

Von  Ml'llkr,  von  dtn>  Ursprunge  der  Cosmchens  in  Samnduny 
RuMsiseher  Geschichten.    15.  iv. 

8.  Durino-  these  occurrences,  a  continual  ferment  ex- 
isted  in  Poland,  whi(  li  was  kept  up  by  the  endeavours  ot 
France  to  effect  th(?  appointment  of  a  French  prince  as 
snccessor  of  Jolin  Casimir.  But  when  the  httter,  fatigiied 
with  t}]e  cares  of  f^ovemment,  finally  abdicated,  the  attempts 
of  foreigners  in  the  new  election  were  unsuccessful,  and  the 
tlirone  was  bestowed  on  Michael  ^\  isnowiecki,  a  Pole,  who 
was  himself  conscious  how  little  he  was  adapted  for  such  a 
station.  An  unhappy  Turkish  war,  occasioned  by  the  Cos- 
sack disputes,  and  terminated  by  an  ionominious  peace, 
again  disturbed  the  quiet  of  Pohind  and  the  north,  when 
the  death  of  iMiciiuel  occurred  opportunely  enough  to  save 
him  from  being  deposed. 

John  Casimir,  brought  into  the  French  interest  by  his  wife,  Louisa 
Maria,  of  the  house  of  Nevers,  was  desirous  to  elevate  the  house  of 
Cond£  to  the  Fdish  throne,  1660.  This  gaire  rise  to  istaiial  disturb- 
ances nnder  Lubomirski,  which  led  to  a  civfl  war»  1665.  After  the 
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death  of  the  queen,  1667,  the  king  abdicated,  Sept.  17,  1668.  Six  fo- 
reifriiers  came  {urward  as  can<Hdate8  for  "the  thmne,  which  was,  howt-vcr, 
destined  I'ur  a  Tulii^h  noble,  in  the  persou  of  Michael.  The  Coi^jsacks 
rebelled  agwn  nnder  DoroMemko^  who  joined  the  T\u4a,  1672.  This 
gave  the  Turks  a  pretence  for  a  war,  widch  was  carried  on  m<Mt  uohap- 
pily  for  the  Poles,  though  in  allianee  with  Russia.  Kamieniee  was 
lo&t,  and  the  Turka  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Poland,  favoured  bj 
internal  oonunotioiis ;  till  Michael  in  the  peaee  of  Oct.  i8>  1672,  con- 
aented'  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Coasacka  and  a  tribute.  The  nation 
was  unable  to  tf)l*M-fi(c  such  a  p^ace  ;  the  war  was  therefore  renewed, 
1673  ;  and  a  victory  gained  at  Gbozim  under  John  Sobieaki,  Nov.  11. 
The  king  himself  died  Nov.  10. 

xvubuvc  ^*  '^^^^  election  of  John  Sobieski  seemed  to 
be  necessarily  of  great  moment,  not  merely  for 
Poland,  but  for  the  whole  north.  Hardened,  however,  at 
on  early  age,  into  a  soldier  and  general,  he  never  ripened 
into  a  nder.  He  wiped  away  the  ignominy  of  tlie  last 
peace ;  but  thorough  internal  improvements  entered  not 
into  the  political  horizon  of  a  Polish  noble ;  and  largely  as 
Poland  participated  in  the  contests  of  the  north,  it  was  all 
transitory,  because  it  was  purely  personal. 

The  Turkiiih  war  was  terminated  by  a  separate  peace  at  Zurawno, 
Oet,  16^  1676»  by  which,  1.  The  tribute  was  abolished.  2.  Kamieniee 
and  a  ^ird  part  of  Ukraine  were  kept  by  the  Turks. — But  even  this 
wa.H  wre<«ted  from  them  by  the  Huasians,  to  whom  it  was  secured  by  the 
truce  of  iiadzyn,  1680. 

Mkioiire  de  Jean  So^^ky,  roi  de  Boloffne,  par  M.  l' Abbi  Coibr. 
^  Waraowie^  1771,  B  vols.  Ab  faithful  as  a  very  a|Mrited  namtive 
can  be. 

10.  While  the  Cossack  disputes  thus  occupied 
Poland  and  Russia,  Sweden  had  allowed  itself  to 
be  inveigled  by  France  into  the  war  between  Holland  and 
Germany,  and  encouraged  to  make  a  diversion  against 

Braiulrnhurg,  by  wliich  it  became  entangled  in  a 
war  with  Dmmurk  and  the  German  empire.  It 
not  only  lost  its  provnices,  but  also,  w!i:ii  was  of  no  less 
value,  its  military  renown,  at  Felu  Ix  ilin.  The  for- 
mer it  recovered  by  the  instmmentalily  of  France 
in  the  peace  of  St.  Germain  and  Fofitainbleau  (sec  p.  141)  : 
but  to  restore  the  latter,  there  was  hrst  need  of  a  king,  who 
like  Charles  XII.  wns  u  soldier. 

The  foreign  policy  was  ever  determined  principally  by  subsidies, 
which  it  drew  sometimes  from  Spain,  sometimes  from  France.  Uow 
eoald  that  government  have  a  fixed  policj,  whieh  oflered  its  aaaistance 
to  the  highest  bidder? 
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11.  A  new  war  having  broken  out  with  the  Turks,  Po- 
land, and  soon  after  Russia  also,  formed  a  union  with  Aus- 
tria. The  relief  of  Vienna  (see  p.  149)  was  in  truth  the 
most  glorious  day  in  the  life  of  Sobieski ;  but  fortune  seems 
subsequently  to  have  favoured  him  less,  and  he  had  to  pur- 
chase the  participation  of  Russia  by  changing  the  truce  of 
Andnissov  into  a  permanent  peace.  Sobieski  did  not  live 
to  see  the  end  ot  the  war  ;  and  Russia,  far  more  than 
Poland,  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  long  contest 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  Qiade  to  otniqaer  SiaiidMuec  and  Mol- 
davia, 1684 — lf)H7.  Rn«sin  enjEmfi^fHl  in  the  war,  1686.  C<)nqne^»fs 
were  made  bj  the  Austrians,  iu  Hungary,  m  well  as  by  the  Hujisiaiis 
of  the  Ukraine  a^inst  the  Tartars,  1688  ;  but  the  internal  relations  of 
BuBSia  impeded  the  progress  of  the  war,  till  Peter  I.  became  flole  roler. 
Azoph  wn."*  besicfje'I  and  taken,  1G9.5  and  1696.  In  the  truce,  Dec.  25, 
1698,  (continued  for  thirty  yeai-s,  1700,)  Russia  retained  Azoph,  as  a 
fortified  place,  with  its  dependencies,  with  free  trade  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Poland,  by  the  peace  at  Garlowiti»  (see  p.  149,)  reoovers  Kamiwiec 
and  Podotia,  winch  bad  before  been  ceded. 

12.  Thus  ended  these  wars,  without  indeed  absolutely 
deciding  the  fate  of.  the  north,  but  not  without  preparing 
the  way  for  it.  The  change  of  rulers  in  all  the  northern 
kingdoms  about  this  time,  by  raising  two  of  the  most  ex- 
traofdinaiy  men  to  the  throne,  proauced  in  the  ensuing 
period  far  greater  revolutions  than  all  the  Cossack  wars 
could  have  effected. 
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SECOND  PERIOD. 

From  1700  to  1740. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

HISTORY  OF  THB  SOUTHERN  EUROPEAN  8TATBS-8TBTSV. 

1.  Three  great  wars  bad  been  carried  on  against  Louis 
XIV.,  for  the  mainteaaiice  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  this 
period  opens  with  a  fourth,  still  more  protracted,  and  nn- 
dertaken  principally  for  the  same  purpose ;  while  the  north 
was  suffering  under  a  contest  no  less  obstinate,  but  which 
was  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  west.  When  this  was 
finally  suspended  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Rastadt, 
the  claims  of  all  parties  were  by  no  means  adjusted ;  and 
Europe  afterwards  remained  in  a  fluctuating  condition,  from 
which  proceeded  a  new  conflagration ;  and,  after  this  was 
allayed,  there  followed  a  series  of  negotiations,  of  alliances 
and  counter-alliances,  that  characterize  in  a  striking  manner 
the  increasing  intricacy  of  the  relations  of  the  European 
political  system.  But  notwithstanding  all  imperfections, 
the  principal  object  was  attained ;  and  this  must  always  be 
the  first  question  of  the  intelligent  observer. 

2.  But  in  such  a  disposition  of  things,  the  mercantile 
system  lost  none  of  its  influence.  This  was  n  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  ever  increasing  importance  of  colonies,  from 
the  time  that  their  productions,  especially  coffee,  sugar,  and 
tea,  began  to  come  into  more  general  use  in  Europe.  The 
great  influence  which  these  commodities  have  had,  not  only 
on  politics,  but  also  on  the  reformation  of  social  life,  is  not 
easily  cah  iiluted.  Apart  from  the  vast  g^ins  resulting  to 
the  nations  at  large  from  commerce,  and  to  the  govern- 
ments from  duties, — what  inHuence  h!iv(»  not  coflee-houses 
exercised  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  us  centml  points  of 
political,  mercantile,  and  literary  transactions  ?    In  a  word. 
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without  those  productions,  would  the  states  in  the  west  of 
Europe*  have  acquired  their  prosont  character? 

3.  Tlic  previous  great  wars  had  aheady  plunged  most  of 
the  states  into  debt,  which  was  accumulated  by  new  wars, 
and  in  general  by  increased  wants.  Men  were  thus  led  to 
use  paper  money  on  a  large  scale ;  but  Ironi  ignorance  of 
its  nature,  sometimes  too  confidently,  by  making  the  wants 
of  the  gOYemment,  and  not  of  the  circulation,  the  measure 
of  its  abundance ;  sometimes  too  timidly,  by  regarding  the 
mass  of  specie  as  the  pledge  for  its  redemption,  often  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  state.  But  the  resources  of  the  go- 
yemment  were  still  always  temporarily  increased  by  it ;  and 
without  it  would  never  have  been  capable  of  any  great  and 
continued  exertion ;  and  happily  it  was  not  immediately 
discovered  how  far  public  credit  and  the  system  of  loans 
might  be  carried. 

The  expression  paper  money  ia  frequently  used  in  a  more  compre- 
henn^e  Miise^  (improperly  however,)  of  aU  papers  which  the  state 
issues  on  its  own  credit,  in  as  far  as  they  may  be  transfLi  red  to  a  third 
person  (as  bonds,  especially  stocks,  etc.).  In  a  narrower  sense,  paper 
money  can  denote  that  paper  only  which  serves  a  substitute  for 
spt^cie,  i.  e.  which  is  destined  immediately  and  solely  for  general  circu* 
lation,  as  a  genial  medium  of  payment.  This  is  either  issued  directly 
by  the  government,  (in  the  shape  of  n?si<r!nit«.  treasury  notes,  etc.,)  or 
by  a.s:K>ciations  chartered  for  the  purpose,  called  banks,  (bank-notes  or 
bills,)  the  relations  of  which  to  the  government  may  be  veiy  different 
(as  free  hanks,  or  gOTcamment  hanla>  AU  paper  money,  iasaed  dther 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  government,  must  be  insecure,  because  go- 
vernments cannot  always  l>e  masters  of  their  wants  ;  the  paper  money 
of  free  banks  can  lose  its  credit  only  by  their  own  fault ;  as  no  exccraul 
causes  oblige  them  to  suffer  its  accumulation. 


I.  HUtary  of  ike  public  ConteiU  in  Europe, 

Collections  of  state  pa[)crH.    Besides  the  general  works  (see  p.  2)  : 
BoVMBT  reciMtl  tPaetes,  negoeiaHotu,  He*  dmk  la  pmx  tfuireehL 
Tom.  i. — xxi.  8vo.  &  Amster<km,  1728^  etc.   It  comprises  the  pwiod 

of  1713—1748. 

The  historiciil  works  are  • — 

Memoires  pour  servir  a  fhiatoire  du  X  VIII.  sihcle,  contenant  les  ne- 
ffoeittdoiUt  iraiiiit  He.  ameermmt  Ut  v^mnA  ttdai,  par  M.  Db  Lam- 

BERTY.  u  la  Have,  1724,  torn.  i. — xiv.  4to.  The  leading  work  for  the 
perinrl  1700 — 1718.  A  full  and  impartial  narration,  with  the  docu- 
meuts  mscrted.  The  author,  having  passed  a  long  time  in  a  diplomatic 
situatioui  wrote  this  worlt.  during  hb  old  age,  in  retirement. 
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Mfnudret  de  M,d€  Torcy^  pour  $ermr  h  rkiHoire  de»  nfyoeiathiu 
depuis  U  traits  de  Bi/swtch,Jutqt^  h  la  paix  d Utrecht.  Tom.  I.— iiU 
12tno.  Paris.  I75fi.  Thr  rmthorwris  n  French  minister  and  anibiissudor. 

Memoires  et  ncgociations  secreins  de  diverges  cours  de  CEurope,  par 
M.  D£  LA  ToBR£.  a  la  Haye,  1726,  torn.  i. — v.  bvo.  They  go  from 
1698  to  1714. 

The  political  journals  of  the  day,  moreover,  now  become  sources  of 
history  ;  but  having  been  naturally  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  country 
where  they  appear^  they  must  be  estimated  accordingly.  The  most 
iQiportsiit  tx%^— 

Mercure  kktarigue  etpoHdqua  de  ia  Ha^  From  1686—1792,  toL 
X— 187. 

Die  EurojHiisvhe  Fama.  Th.  1—360  (from  1702—1734).  Die 
neue  Kuro^/aische  Faina  (from  1735 — 175G).  Th.  1 — 197.  Strongly 
AntigaUic. 

As  a  sketch : 

F.  G.  ITXnERLiN,  voltstdndiger  Entwurf  rfer  politischen  Ilistoire  des 
XVin.  Jahrhutiderts.  Th.  i.  1748.  It  extends  from  1700  to  1740. 
A  simple  chronological  nanmtioii  of  the  occurrenoes,  with  an  index  to 
the  Ruthorittes. 

4.  The  great  Question  M^hich  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  cabinets  of  the  west  since  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and 
which  gave  rise  not  only  to  a  tedious  war,  but  also  to  most 
of  the  public  contests  of  this  period,  was  that  respecting  the 
Spanish  succession,  the  Spanish  line  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg  promising  to  become  extinct  with  Charles  II.  Tiiis 
subject,  at  all  events  of  the  hicchost  inii)()rtuiice  to  Europe, 
was  viewed  partly  as  a  question  of  rifiht,  and  partly  as  a 
meiisure  of  })n1itical  expediency.  But  the  whole  was  an 
affair  of  tin  cnbinets;  the  nation  itself,  though  possessed  of 
n  lecritimate  claim  to  a  voice  in  the  discussion,  was  not  con- 
sulted. 

5.  On  the  side  of  right,  three  great  competitors  came 
into  consideration,  laying  claim  to  the  whole  monarchy ; 
Louis  XIV.,  as  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  elder  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  II.  for  the  Daupliin  ;  Leopold  I.,  as  husband 
of  the  younger  sister  Margaret  Theresa,  and  by  ri<xht  of 
the  will  of  Philip  IV.,  for  one  of  his  sons  by  his  la^t  mar- 
riage;  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  behalf  of  his  niinoi' 
son,  Joseph  Ferdinand,  as  grandson  of  Margaret  Theresa. 
The  right  of  birth  was  in  favour  of  the  Dauphin ;  but  be 
was  opposed  by  the  most  solemn  renunciations  of  his  mother 
to  all  hereditary  claims  upon  Spain.  After  him,  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  was  the  next  male  heir ;  but  it  was  in  the  power 
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of  Leopold  to  have  anticipatod  both,  had  he  known  how  to 
improve  the  moment.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  Victor  Amadeus 
II.,  deniaiided  only  a  part. 

ConclusionB  of  right  in  favour  of  Austria  may  be  found  ia  Thdcblh 
jReic/is-Staats-Acten,  T.  i.  IL 

La  defemt  du  droit  de  Marit  7%ime  Reme  de  Franee  h  Ut  tueeet* 
sUm  d^^Opagne,  par  M.  i>*ANBUflaoit.  Tm,  1G99. 

6.  The  political  point  irom  which  the  cabinets,  especially 
the  maritime  powers^  viewed  so  important  a  question,  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power.  Could  it  be 
otherwise  in  an  age  when  this  had  become  the  basis  of  po- 
litics ?  Could  it  be  indifferent  to  them,  what  was  to  oe- 
come  of  Spain,  and  particularly  the  Spanish  Netherhmds? 
It  was  regarded  as  an  axiom,  that  the  union  of  the  whole 
Spanish  monarchy  with  Austria  or  France,  especially  with 
the  latter,  would  destroy  the  equilibrium ;  and  particularly 
if  the  two  crowns  should  be  united  in  the  person  of  one 
monarch.  To  prevent  this,  Louis  XIV.  had  already  pro- 
mulgated his  intention  of  transferring  the  claims  of  the 
Dauphin  to  his  younger  son,  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou ;  while 
Leopold  1.  declared  himself  ready  to  transfer  his  to  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  his  younger  son  oy  his  last  marriage. 

7.  At  Madrid,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  king,  the  mar- 
quis of  Harcourt,  the  French  ambassador,  soon  acquired  an 
ascendency  over  the  Count  Harrach  from  the  imperial  court. 
But  Louis  XIA^.  knew  very  well,  that  the  consent  of  the 
maritime  powers  was  necr-ssary ;  and  the  first 

treaty  of  partition  conr(M  t( d  with  them,  which 
assifrned  to  tb  '  elector,  Spain  itself  with  the  colonies,  and 
to  the  other  two  candidates,  the  provinces  in  Italy  and  the 
Netlierhmds,  seemed  to  accord  with  the  uiterest  of  each 
party  and  the  whole  pohtical  system  of  Europe,  when  the 
electoral  prince  was  unhappily  carried  oU  by  a  ^ 
premature  death. 

Tlpq,',ipQ  tlie  nlx)ve :  Memoires  et  najociatUms  srcretes  du  Comte  de 
Harrachy  pur  M.  de  la  Torre,  k  la  Haye,  1720,  2  vols.  8vo,  go  from 
1695  to  the  first  treaty  of  partHfon. 

8.  Notwithstanding  a  second  treaty  of  parti- 
tion, signed  by  France  and  the  aiaritinie  powers, 

little  hope  could  remain  of  a  peaceful  compromise;  for 
Austria  not  only  refused  to  acquiesce  in  it,  but  in  Spain 
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itself  the  idea  was  prevalent,  both  with  the  king  and  the 
nation,  that  any  division  would  be  a  misfortune  for  the 
monarchy.  The  cession  of  the  provinces  in  Europe  was 
regarded  as  a  loss  of  political  stren^h  as  well  as  of  com- 
merce. And  yet  without  this  division,  a  compromise  was 
hardly  possible.  How  much  blood  and  money  would  have 
been  spared  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  reason ! 

9.  The  approach  of  death  and  the  Cardinal  Portocarrero 
0Gt.9^im    "'^^^y  induced  Charles  II.  to  make  a  will,  in 

which  he  bequeathed  the  whole  Spanish  mon- 
archy, undivided,  to  Philip  of  Anjou,  and  in  case  of  his  re- 
Nov  1  tTffi  Archduke  Charles.    The  death  of 

the  king,  which  occurred  soon  after,  left  Louis 
XIV.  nothing  but  the  alternative  of  accepting  the  whole 
testament,  or  of  observing  the  treaty  of  partition.  Not 
without  serious  reflection — for  how  gladly  would  he  have 
avoided  war — did  he  resolve  on  the  former. 

10.  Philip  v.  was  acknowledged  both  in  Spain  and  in 
all  the  colonies  and  provinces ;  even  peace  with  the  mari- 
time powers  seemed  of  possible  continuance.  But  Leopold 
II.  felt  himself  t!ie  more  deeply  wounded,  in  proportion  as 
he  was  oblin-ed  to  admit  tliat  he  had  lost  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy solely  l>y  Ins  own  fanlt. 

1 1.  Preparations  commenced  on  })ofh  sides,  and  exertions 
were  made  before  tlie  commencement  of  the  war  to  secure 
allies.  France  having  gained  the  duke  of  Savoy  by  mar- 
riage, and  the  duke  of  Mantua  by  nionf  y,  aequired  before- 
hand a  strong  hold  in  Italy.  In  tlu'  S|>aT\ish  Netherlands, 
the  French  availed  themselves  of  the  iit&l  moment  for  gar- 
risonini;  the  fortresses  with  their  troops;  and  the  disorders 
that  broke  out  again  in  Hungary,  under  Hakotzi,  were  very 

iitt.  ^^"ch  in  their  favour.  Hut  in  (jlermanv,  the  ac- 
(juisition  of  MaximiHan  II.  elector  of  Buvana,  who 
was  joined  by  his  brother,  the  elector  of  Cologne,  seemed 
likely  to  be  of  the  most  important  consequence.  For  thus 
one  of  the  leading  Grerman  princes,  on  the  very  frontiers  of 
Austria,  might  easily  be  converted  into  a  formidable  anta- 
gonist of  the  latter. 

12.  But  all  these  preparations  were  as  unable  to  prevent 
the  rise  of  a  powerful  alliance  on  the  other  side,  as  France 
was  to  maintain  the  predominance.   In  Germany,  Austria 
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immediately  found  allies  in  the  new  kin^  of  Prussia,  in 
several  other  states,  and  soon  afterwards  in  the  w  hole  em- 
pire; and  the  maritime  powers,  already  irritated  by  the 
occupation  of  the  Spanish  iSetherlunds,  were  likewise  sum- 
moned to  war,  when  Louis  XIV.,  in  violation  8«pt.w^i»i. 
of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  after  the  death  of  James 
11.,  acknowledged  his  sou  as  king.  And  although  ^'w*^"'*' 
the  British  throne,  and  the  dignity  of  hereditary  stadthulder, 
were  at  the  same  time  vacated  by  the  death  of  William  III., 
yet  the  system  followed  by  his  successor  Anne,  and  in  the 
Netherlands^  continued  the  same,  and  a  closer  connexion 
of  all  was  the  consequence. 

A  grand  aUSanoe  was  conduded  at  the  Hague,  Sept.  7,  1701,  between 
the  emperor,  England,  and  Ilollutul,  huvtnir  tor  its  object  the  oonqaest 

of  the  Spanish  provinces  and  colouie?*.  The  alliance  was  siibscqiicntly 
strengthened  by  the  aec'e,-*sion  of  the  khi^  of  Prussia,  .Jan.  20,  1702; 
ui'  the  German  empire,  alter  the  previous  associations  of  the  cii'cles, 
Sept.  28,  1708 ;  of  Portugal  in  eonsiderataon  of  sttbddiea  and  promised 
aggrandizement,  at  the  expense  of  Spain  and  the  colonies,  May  1^ 
1703;  and  finally  of  the  dibsatisfie.l  duke  of  Savoy,  Oct  2o,  1703. 

13.  Considered  in  itself,  the  new  alliance  could  hardly 
appear  a  durul)lo  one,  because  the  projects  of  the  maritime 
powers,  which  aimed  at  a  partition,  did  but  ill  agree  with 
the  demands  of  Austria,  which  desired  the  whole.  It  ac- 
quired, however,  an  unexampled  degree  of  consistency, 
when  men  of  high  minds  and  rare  talents,  bound  together 
alike  by  principle  and  interest,  were  raised  to  its  head.  A 
triumvirate,  like  tliat  ofEuo;ene,  Marlborough,  and  Heinsius 
is  rarely  found  to  occur  in  history ;  but  not  merely  their 
greatness,  their  very  weaknesses  contributed  to  muke  the 
alliance  indissoluble.  Would  it  have  been  so  witiiout  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  Marlborou;::!!,  without  the  obstinate 
narrowness  of  Heinsius  ?  The  noble  Eugene  alone  is  with- 
out a  blemish. 

The  personal  situation  of  these  men  rendered  their  sphere  of  action 
extensive;  of  Eugene  as  a  general,  and  since  1703  president  of  the 
council  of  war ;  of  Hdnsius,  as  grand  peasionaiy,  without  a  stadtholder ; 
of  i\farIlx)rough,  at  once  as  a  general,  a  statesman,  and  the  head  of  a 
party.  He  ruled  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  field,  O'^  Inng  as  the 
par^  of  the  whigs  was  at  the  helm ;  a  crui'ty,  uncertain,  fascinating  hero. 

Mfmoim  ditlPrmee  Eugene  Savoy ccrits  par  bth^me,  Weimar, 
1810,  8vo.  Bonuulcable  both  in  a  military  and  a  pmrchological  point 
of  view ;  they  were  not  however  written  by  himsdj  but  by  the  late 
Prince  of  Ligne. 
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14.  .Though  the  war,  therefore,  in  its  origin,  was  a  war 
between  Austria  and  France,  the  flame  could  not  fiiil  soon 
to  spread  over  all  the  west  of  Europe.  The  country,  how- 
ever, the  possession  of  which  was^  in  fact,  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute, remained  a  secondary  scene ;  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
and  above  all  Germany,  again  had  the  melancholy  lot  of 
becoming  the  principal  theatres. 

The  war  wiis  begun  on  the  side  of  Austria,  by  £ugeil6*8  invasion  of 
Italy,  July,  1701,  and  occupiition  of  Lonibardv.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  capture  of  Villoroy,  Feb.  1,  1702,  that  he  found  in  Vendume,  a 
cynic  with  the  eye  of  a  general,  a  more  worthy  foe.  An  engagement 
took  place,  with  doubtful  iuu^  at  LusEara,  Aug.  16.  Hie  war  com- 
menced on  tlie  upper  Rhine,  by  the  conquest  of  Lamlau,  Sept.  10,  and 
in  the  Netherlands,  1702,  wlierc  ]\Iarlborough  first  entered  tlie  field. 
But  in  1703  the  war  first  became  general,  both  in  Germany  by  the 
fbfmal  alliance  of  Bavaria  with  France,  and  the  imraston,  though  uiti* 
mately  unsuccessful,  of  Tyrol  by  the  elector,  Jun^^Sept. ;  in  Italy  by 
the  defection  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  the  interest  of  the  allies,  severely 
as  he  was  at  first  punished  for  it  Ijy  France  ;  and  in  Spain  it<*elf,  as  it 
was  possible  after  the  accession  of  I'ortugal  to  the  grand  alliaace  to 
transfw  the  war  to  this  country,  by  eending  thither  the  Archduke 
CharleB.  The  campaign  of  1704  wa^  the  first  decisive  one  for  Ger- 
miiiiy.  A  great  victory  was  obtained  by  the  allies  at  Ilftdi'Jt'Mlt  or 
Blenheim,  Aug.  13.  Bavaria  was  comjuered  and  Germany  delivered. 
Such  a  day  Louis  XIV.  liad  never  witnessed. — The  war  was  begun  in 
Spain  between  Charles  and  Piiilip )  it  was  not  however  deeiaiyei,  but 
for  that  reason,  the  more  destructive  as  a  civil  war,  Charles  being  chiefij 
supported  in  Catalonia,  Philip  in  Castile.  The  operations,  which  com- 
menced about  the  same  time  at  sea,  especially  on  the  Mediterranean, 
made  the  English  masters  of  Gibraltar,  Aug.  4. — After  the  death  of 
TiOOpold  I.,  May  5,  1705»  tiie  war  was  kept  up  with  eiiual  spirit  under 
Jo<?epli  T.  A  vain  attempt  was  made  by  iMarlborougli  and  Loui.s,  Prince 
of  Baden,  to  i)enetrate  into  the  interior  ol*  France.  But  the  campaign 
of  1706  put  the  alhes  in  possession  of  the  iSetherlandb,  arter  Marl- 
borough's Tietoiy  at  BanuUies,  May  23,  fover  Yilleroy,)  and  of  Lom- 
bardy  also,  by  the  relief  of  Turin,  Sept.  7,  as  soon  as  Eugene  had  no 
Vendome  to  encounter. — The  consequences  were,  the  entire  evaetmtion 
of  Lombardy  by  the  French,  agreeubly  to  the  terms  of  a  convention  at 
MiUtn,  March  13,  1707 ;  the  conquest  of  Naples,  almost  without  re- 
sistance, (in  May,)  and  even  an  attempt,  of  no  avail  however,  against 
Toulon  (July  and  August).  Great  exertions  were  made  by  Le.ui.'^ 
XIV.  for  reconquering:  the  Netherlands,  i7()H,  whieh  were  iVustratt  d 
by  the  defeat  at  Oudenarde,  July  1 1,  which  in  its  turn  was  followed  by 
the  siege  and  taking  of  the  French  fortified  place  lille,  Oct  28.  Even 
Vendome  and  Boufflers  were  not  aufflcient  to  meet  the  combined  abili* 
ties  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene. 

15.  Such  defeats^  united  with  internal  misfortunes,  re- 
duced France  to  a  situation  which  Louis  XiV.  had  never 
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before  experienced.  But  be  has  the  reputation  of  having 
borne  cakmity  better  than  his  enemies  did  their  success. 
Ready  to  resign  all  that  he  seemed  unable  to  maintain,  he 
showed  himsdf  inflexible  in  eveiythin^  that  would  have  in- 
volved a  moral  degradation.  The  negotiations  of  the  Hague 
and  Gertruydenbeig  are  the  most  instructive  school  for 
princes  in  misfortune.  Perseverance  here  met  with  its  re- 
ward ;  the  allies  slighted  the  opportunity,  because  they  did 
not  desire  peace ;  and  a  few  years  after,  Louts  concluded 
one  on  terms  which  he  would  previously  have  deemed  im- 
possible. 

The  nc^otiatioiis  were  commenoed  Mttrch,  1709>  betmen  the  prem- 

dent  Rouille  and  the  Dutch  delegates  Buys  and  Van  der  Diissen,  first 
at  Moordyck  and  aften^'ards  at  Wocrden  ;  till  Torcy  In'ms'-lf,  tlio  minis- 
ter of  i'oreign  atiuirs,  being  sent  to  the  Hague,  (in  May,)  appeared  in 
the  ante-chamber  of  the  grand  poisfonary. — ^The  demands  of  the  allies 
were»  in  general,  the  entire  cession  of  iho  wLole  Spanish  monarchy  in 
favour  of  Austria  :  in  partifMi^nr.  of  theDut  li.  —  tlie  erection  of  barriers 
(i.  e.  garrison i II ;j;  tlic  boundary  iortrpf^sc.< )  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
and  the  restoration  oi'  the  tarilV  of  1GG4  ;  of  the  English, — the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Protestant  succession,  and  aggrandisement  in  the  colo- 
nies ;  of  the  emperor  and  empire, — the  reirtoration  of  things  to  the  foot- 
ing of  the  peace  of  Munster. — All  this  was  conceded  ;  ({)i  (Hniinriri(  s, 
framed  in  forty  articles,  May  28  ;)  and  was  more  needed  for  the  indem- 
nification of  ihe  confederates  ?  or  for  the  security  of  Europe  ?  But 
Louis  XrV.  could  not,  without  dishonouring  himself,  subscribe  to  the 
deposition  of  Pliilip  of  Spain  by  his  own  instrumentality  (Art.  4.  37). 
The  negotiations  for  peace  were  in  consequence  broken  olT. 

16.  The  war  proceeded,  still  unfavourably  fur  France; 
and  yet  even  after  the  victory  at  Malplaquet,  the  allies  were 
unable  to  resolve  on  peace ;  tht  i-h  they  were  as  little  able 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  While  Vendome  was  victo- 
rious in  Spain,  Villars  and  Boufflers  defended  with  spirit 
the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  results  of  the  victo- 
ries in  the  field  were  confined  to  the  taking  of  some  places. 

A  great  battle  was  fought  at  Malpkqnet»  Sept  II,  1709,  in  which, 

scarcely  less  honour  accrued  to  Villars  and  Boufflers  from  the  defeat^ 
than  Marlborough  acquiro«1  ))y  their  victory.  Mons  was  taken  Oct. 
20;  Douai  and  some  ottier  places,  1710.  Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  advantMes  obtained  by  the  Archduke  Charles  in  Spain  wen  ftiis* 
tratod  by  Vendome,  even  after  the  conquest  of  Madrid,  1710,  and 
French  generals  made  amends  to  Philip  V.  for  the  losses  he  sustained 
from  French  women  and  ambassadors.  But  his  antajjonist  Charles 
found  neither  a  Vendome  nor  a  Berwick. — The  negotiations  of  peace 
were  renewed  to  no  purpose  bj  d'Haxelles  and  Folignuc  with  the  Dutch, 
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March— July.  Louis  ooiwented  even  to  furnish  subsidies  against  his 
grandson.  But  the  allies  dunanded  that  he  himself,  and  he  only,  shoold 
depose  him. 

17.  But  the  great  question  was  not,  after  all,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  sword.  An  alteration  was  produced  in  the 
political  relations  of  all  parties  by  the  fall  of  the  whig  minis- 
try in  England,  which  soon  involved  the  fall  of  Marlborough; 
and  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph  I.  The  tories  had  in- 
sisted for  a  long  time  on  the  termination  of  a  war,  which 
England  was  prosecuting  at  a  vast  expense  without  any  im- 
mediate gain.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  succeeded  to  the 
administration  of  atliairs,  the  way  seemed  open  for  a  separate 
peace.  And  when,  after  the  death  of  Jo^^rpfi  L,  his  brother  and 
successor  Charles  ^  1,  became  the  only  support  of  the  house 
of  Hapsbiirp-,  it  could  hardly  appear  politic  for  the  maritime 
powei*s  to  unite  in  one  person  the  imperial  crown,  with  that 
of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Spain. 

The  fall  of  the  whig  ministry  was  accomplished  by  the  dismissal  of 
Sunderland  and  Godolphin,  Aii<r.  10.  A  new  ministry  of  the  tories  was 
formed  under  Harley,  the  Earl  ol"  Oxford,  and  »St.  Jolin,  Viscount  BoHng- 
broke.  Secret  negotiations  were  soon  entered  into  with  France  by 
Oauthier,  and  aft^irards  by  Prior.  Carefully  as  the  semblance  of  a 
a^arate  peace  was  avmded,  there  was  an  end  to  the  conBdeuce  of  the 
confctlenit*^'? ;  and  after  Marlborough's  n  nioval,  Jan.,  1712,  (who  waa 
followed  by  that  of  Ormond,  merely  lor  appearance  sake,)  and  Villars* 
victory  at  Denain,  July  24,  the  fortune  of  war  tamed  in  fkvoor  of  France. 
The  preliminaries  of  peace  between  France  and  £np;land,  Oct.  8,  1711, 
were  coniTnTinicnti'd  to  the  allies  as  a  mere  prqjec^  though  the  war,  how- 
ever, eeased  Ire  tin  that  moment. 

Memoirs  of  John  Dtike  of  Marlborough,  by  W.  CoxE.  1820,  6  vols. 
8vo.   From  original  papers.    A  leading  work  for  thia  period. 

18.  This  separation  of  the  alliance  led,  of  course,  to  a 
peace,  but  one  far  different  from  that  which  micrht  have 
been  obtanifrl  a  short  time  before;  and  us  Ilulland  waj»  stil/ 
repcarded  a.s  the  centre  of  politics,  Utreciit  w  as  selected  as  the 
place  for  tlie  meeting  of  the  congress.  The  nature  of  thinp^s 
now  rendered  it  necessary,  that  instead  of  a  general  peace, 
a  series  of  treaties  should  be  concluded,  partly  between 
Spain,  and  partly  betwe^  Fmnce  and  each  of  the  allies,  in 
all  of  which  treaties  each  party  determined  its  own  claims. 
But  neither  respecting  these  nor  respecting  the  principal 
question,  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  were  the  allies 
agreed  among  themselves.    While  Austria  selBshly  persist- 
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ed  in  its  own  demands,  Eni^land,  and  even  the  rest,  were 
not  averse  to  leaving  the  Spanish  throne  to  the  house  of 
Anjou.  (with  the  exception  of  its  European  provinees,)  pro- 
viilid  tliere  shoukl  be  no  union  of  the  erewns  of  France 
and  Spain  on  one  head.  Distrust  arose,  moreover,  between 
England  and  Holland  themselves,  because  each  was  jealous 
of  the  commercial  pHvileoes  tliut  the  other  wished  to  reserve 
for  itself.  Could  Trance  commence  a  ne{j,otiution  under 
more  promising  auspices  ? 

The  conpress  oppnrtl  ;it  Utrcclit,  Jan.  29,  1712,  nt  first  between  tlic 
.  plenipotentiaries  of  Fraiu*',  Kn^Mund,  and  Savoy  only  ;  thnse  of  the 
other  allies  arrived  in  February.  The  dissolution  of  tiie  alliance  was 
already  decided  by  the  determinatiim,  that  each  of  the  oonfed^tes 
ahould  submit  his  claims  singly^ — ^The  oontests  between  tlie  allies  in- 
(Tpfisfd,  while  the  nepjotiations  were  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Kngli:»h,  and  were  carried  on  in  secret  directly  between  the  cabinets  of 
St  James  and  Versailles.  The  final  results  were,  separate  treaties  of 
peace  concluded  between  the  other  alli^  leaving  Austria  and  the 
empire  to  themselves.  Preliminary  contracts  :  1.  Mutual  renuneiation 
of  I-'ranee  hy  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  of  Spain  by  the  French  princes, 
June  22,  1712.  2.  A  compact  between  Austria  and  Franco  respecting 
the  eracuation  of  Catalonia  and  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  March  14, 
1713,  at  the  instigation  of  England.  These  were  followed,  April  11, 
by  the  following  troatiei*  of  ponce  with  France. 

1.  Peace  bettceen  France  and  England,  a.  Acknowledgment  of 
the  Protestant  succession  in  England,  in  favour  of  the  liousc  of  Hano- 
ver, and  the  removal  of  the  pretender  from  France,  b.  Permanent 
separation  of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  France,  c.  Dismantling  of  the 
harhonr  of  Diinkirlc.  d.  The  cession  to  England  of  Newfoundland  ; 
(with  the  reservation  of  Capt:  Breton  and  a  participation  in  the  fish- 
eries;) of  Acadia,  aocording  to  its  ancient  boundaries;  of  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  contiguous  regions,  and  the  French  portion  of  St.  Christopher. 
e.  That  Frnnre  shonM  carry  on  no  further  trn do  to  the  S])ani-1i  i  Ml  inics 
than  slie  did  under  Churh's  II.,  and  should  possess  no  particuhir  privi- 
leges there. — A  more  advantageous  treaty  of  commerce  was  made  for 
England.  a»  The  ancient  prohibitions  were  repealed.  b»  Perfect  re- 
ciprocity was  established,  and  trmtment  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
fiivoiired  nation?,  r.  The  fundamental  principle  was  recognised,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  contral»ind  articles,  restricted  merely  to  the  ne- 
cessaries of  war,  free  ships  make  free  goods. 

2.  Peace  between  France  and  the  Netherlands,  a.  A  barrier  was 
established  agaiint  France.  The  Spanish  Netherlands  were  theri  fore 
rcHnqtjished  to  the  rrptiljlic,  that  she  might  resiprn  them  to  Austria 
after  the  formation  of  a  barrier  treaty,  b.  France  was  restored  to  tho 
possession  of  Lille,  and  the  other  frontier  places  which  she  had  loet. — 
A  commercial  treaty,  advantageous  for  the  republic,  was  made  at  the 
same  time.  Tlie  rnte  of  duties  was  diminished,  and  the  free  introduc- 
tion of  herrings  permitted. 
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3.  Peace  between  France  and  Savoy,  a.  The  boondaries  were 
established  favourably  for  Savoy,  b.  Savoy  received  the  island  of 
Sicily  as  a  kingdooi,  and  c,  reserved  its  claims  to  Spain  in  case  of  the 
extinction  of  the  house  of  Anjon. 

4.  Peace  between  France  and  Portugal.  The  bonndari&s  were  fixed 
in  South  Arnericil,  by  wliicli  Portugal  retained  the  territory  between 
the  rivers  Maraguon  und  the  0}  iij)ok. 

5.  Peace  between  France  and  J'rtmia.  a.  France  recognised  the 
Fraanan  royal  title,  b.  BelinquiBhed  to  Pmssia,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  the  upper  quarter  of  Guoldei  land.  c.  Beoognised  the 
king  of  Prussia  as  sovorHj^n  of  Neufclmtcl.  d.  Prussia  resigned  to 
France  its  inherited  ri^dits  to  the  principality  of  Orange. 

Spain  concluded  peace  at  Utrecht  with  England  and  Savoy,  J uly 
13^  1718. 

1.  Peace  between  Spain  arid  England,  a.  Spain  relinqnished  to 
England^  Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca,  b.  Spain  prants  to 
England  (conformably  to  the  assknto  or  contract  signed  in  Madrid  on 
the  29th  of  March)  the  right,  which  France  bad  before  possessed*  of 
importing  for  thirty  years  4800  negroes  into  America  ;  and  permissioil 
to  de?!pateh  every  year  a  sliip  of  500  tons  to  Porto  Bello.  c.  It  was 
not  to  confer  cither  on  France,  or  any  other  power,  commercial  liberties 
of  trading  to  the  Indies,  nor  was  it  to  alienate  any  of  its  possessions. 

2.  Peace  between  l^am  and  Savoif,  o.  Gesnon  of  Sicily,  b.  Re- 
petition of  the  terms  contracted  with  France.  So  afterwards  in  the 
treaties  of  peace  with  Holland  and  J'ortugal,  June  26,  1714. 

The  most  important  plenii>oteiitiarie3  at  Utrecht  were :  from  France, 
the  Marshal  d'Huxelles,  Abbe  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Polignac,  and  M. 
Menager.  From  England,  the  Earl  of  Stafford.  From  the  Netherlands, 
Van  Buys  and  Van  der  Diissen.  From  the  emperor,  Count  Sioaendorf. 
From  Spain,  Count  Maffei,  etc. 

ActeSf  meinoires  et  aiUres  pieces  authentiques  concertiani  la  paix 
tTUireekL  1714.  T.  i—- vi.  12mo.  The  most  complete  collection  of 
state  papers. 

Lrffrrs  and  correspondence  of  the  R.  FT.  Lord  TT.sr,  linlinghroke^  by 
GitiH.  1'aukk.  Lond.  1798,  vol.  i. — iv.  8vo,  containing  the  political  cor- 
respondence of  "the  minister  during  his  administration  from  1710 — 1714. 

HiMttrire  dm  amgrh  de  la  paix  ^Uireeht,  eoumu  aum  de  teUe  de 
Battadt  ei  Bode.   Utrecht,  1716.  12ffio. 

19.  Thus  the  emperor  and  empire  were  left  to  them- 
selves, in  concluding  the  peace.  Though  most  of  the 
provinces  of  Spain  were  reserved  for  the  former,  the  latter 
on  the  contrary  was  offered  only  the  fundamental  articles 
of  the  peace  of'^Ryswick,  and  a  umitof  time  was  peremp- 
torily set  to  both,  which  was  not  accepted.  The  war  still 
continued,  especially  on  the  Rhine,  with  little  success  for 
Austria.  The  consequence  was,  a  renewal  of  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  two,  the  next  winter,  at  Rastadt,  which 
led  to  a  peace,  that  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  peace  oi 
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the  empire  at  Baden.  Austria  obtained  its  share ;  the  em- 
pire on  the  contrary — no  longer  at  unity  with  itself,  owing 
to  the  separate  treaties  of  peace — went  away  empty ;  and 
the  pleasmg  dream  of  a  complete  restoration  to  the  footing 
of  the  peace  of  Munster  vanished  at  once. 

The  wnr  continued  on  tlie  Rhino,  1713  ;  Landau  was  taken,  Aug.  20, 
and  Freiburg,  Nov.  16,  hy  Viliare.    Negotiations  werr  (  (MuTiicncod  ^ 
between  hSm  and  Eugene  at  Rastadt,  Nov.,  and  lasted  till  Mm  cii,  1714.  y  ^ 

The  peace  was  finally  oonduded  March  6,  under  the  name  of  prelimi-  ~ 
narics,  which  were  afterwards  offered  to  the  empire  for  acceptance. 
Principal  conditions:  a.  That  Austria  should  take  possession  of  tlie 
Spanish  Netherlands,  ai^  having  agreed  upon  a  barrier  for  Ilolland. 
b.  That  she  shoold  continue  in  possession  of  her  territories  in  Italy,  viz. 
Naples,  Sardinia,  Milan,  and  the  StaH  degli  presidi.  c.  That  restitutioii 
should  l>e  made  of  the  elector*;  of  Bn^  jiria  and  Colofrne,  who  had  Ijeen 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  eiiipiru,  iu  consideration  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  d.  The  empire  received  only  a  re- 
storation of  the  state  of  things  that  existed  before  the  war,  eonfomably 
to  tlie  provisions  of  the  peace  of  Munster,  Nimwegcn,  and  Ryswick. — 
The  preliminaries  proffered  to  the  empire  were  accepted  and  ratified  at 
Baden,  in  Switzerland,  Sept.  7. 

20.  The  decision  of  the  contest  was,  therefore,  as  fur  as 
respected  the  principal  object,  effectod  by  the  separation  of 
the  provinces  in  Europe,  which  would  have  been  willingly 
relinqnished  even  before  the  war.  But  tlie  contest  unhap- 
pily was  not  wholly  decided  ;  though  the  war  ceased  for 
the  present.  Between  the  two  lead i no;  competitors,  Spain 
and  Austria,  no  formal  peace  subbistcd,  because  neither 
would  resign  its  pretensions.  The  fluctuating  condition  in 
which  the  European  system  remained  for  ten  years,  was 
thence  inevitable,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  policy. 

21.  The  consequences,  which  this  war  and  the  treaties  of 
peace  by  which  it  was  terminated  brought  upon  Europe, 
were  alike  various  and  important  As  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  it  put 
an  end  to  the  ancient  rivaby  between  France  and  Spain^ 
for  which  Europe  bad  suffered  so  severely.  But  it  soon 
became  evident,  that  bonds  of  consangumity  are  by  no 
means  streng  thened  by  being  made  subservient  to  motives 
of  policy.  The  consequences  apprehended  for  the  equi- 
librium of  Europe,  did  not  indeed  ensue ;  though  France 
was,  in  fact,  so  utterly  exhausted,  that  the  closest  connexion 
with  Spain  could  excite  but  little  apprehension* 
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22.  The  separation  of  tlie  Spanish  provinces  from  the 
mothor  rountry  was  particvilarly  important  to  the  states  of 
Europe,  inasmuch  glu  the  Neliierhmds  tiiereby  came  into  the 
possession  of  Austria.  Always  the  immediate  object  of 
French  conquest,  it  was  one  of  the  prevalent  maxims  of 
policy,  that  their  maintenance  was  the  interest  of  all,  and 
the  condition  of  the  preservation  of  the  I  nlaiicc  of  power. 
Did  not  in  fact  the  fate  of  the  republic,  ut'  tiie  l>erman  em- 
j)ire,  and  with  it  that  oi  Austria  itself,  materially  depend 
thereon  ? 

23.  One  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  these 
wars,  was  the  enlarged  influence  of  England.  Its  system 
of  loans  (see  p.  156)  enabled  it  to  give  to  its  subsidiary 
treaties  an  unparalleled  extension;  and  the  part  it  had 
already  begun  to  resume  in  continental  pohtics  was  enlarged 
and  strengthened.  The  acquisition  of  the  Low  Countries 
by  Austria,  seemed  to  render  its  connexion  with  that 
country  inseparable ;  the  republic  was  blindly  devoted  to 
it ;  while  Savoy  and  the  single  states  of  the  empire  were  to 
be  had  in  exchange  for  subsidies.  The  peace  of  Utrecht 
was  concluded  under  its  direction,  and  happily,  therefore, 
the  maintenance  of  this  peace  appeared  its  natural  policy. 
Ought  we  to  be  astonished,  then,  that  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  £urope  were  ft^r  a  long  time  in  its  hands  ? 

24.  Though  the  war  did  not  possess  much  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  naval  war,  nevertheless,  in  the  ensuing  peace,  the 
mercantile  system  began  to  manifest  itself  in  all  its  strength. 
Grants  of  commercial  privileges  of  the  highest  importance 
were  made  the  conditions  of  peace  with  the  maritime 
powers,  and  even  territorial  concessions  were  made  partly 
on  account  of  eonnnerce.  The  fonndation  of  the  great 
commercial  preponderanee  of  England  was  in  realitv  laid 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  with  it,  the  germ  of  two  luture 
mightv  wars ;  l)iit  these  consecjiienees  necessarily  had  a 
gradual  development,  and  the  republic  still  remained  for  a 
considera!)lo  period  the  first  commercial  state  of  this  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

25.  The  situation  of  the  single  states  was  altered,  not 
merely  by  the  war,  but  partially  also  by  the  chnnsre  of  go- 
veniHionts.  In  Spain,  a  new  dynasty  ascended  tlie  throne  ; 
but  Philip  V.  was  not  the  prince  to  raise  up  a  lallen  king- 
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dom.  For  thb  purpose  his  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  would 
have  been  the  fitter  person,  had  she  not  been  swayed,  more 
by  the  interest  of  her  family,  than  by  the  interest  of  the 
state.  But  nothing  was  too  dear  to  her,  when  the  question 
related  to  providing  for  her  sons  ;  and  without  gaining  any 
thing  for  itself,  Spain  acquired  by  her  means  a  greater  in- 
fluence— unhappily,  however,  a  pernicious  influence — on 
the  system  of  Europe,  than  it  had  bad  under  the  last  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg. 

26.  Portugal,  bound  to  England  during  the  war 
by  the  ties  of  policy,  was  upon  its  termination  still 

more  closely  connected  with  it  by  the  ties  of  commerce. 
But  though  the  treaty  of  Methuen  was  injurious  to  indus- 
try, did  the  fault  lie  in  the  treaty,  or  in  the  nation  and  go- 
vernment? If  the  woollen  manufactures  no  longer  found 
support,  were  there  no  other?  Was  there  no  soil  to  be 
cultivated  ?  As  ]nn<j'  ns  l^ortupil,  however,  eontinued  to 
find  in  England  a  market  for  its  wines,  the  bunds  of  poli- 
tical union  were  strenp;thened  at  the  same  time  with  the 
mercantile,  and  in  fact  rendered  almost  indissoluble. 

27.  The  gre;ttf  -t  change,  however,  occurred 
in  France.    Louis  XIV.  outlived  the  war  but  a 

short  time,  and  in  his  2:reat  grandson  Louis  XV.  left  a  weak 
anfl  minor  child  for  his  successor.  His  authority  died  with 
him,  and,  contrary  to  his  will,  his  nephew  Philip 
of  Orleans  obtained  the  regency,  with  all  i\ui 
plenitude  of  power.  Though  without  morals,  or  even  any 
sense  of  shame,  he  was  yet  looked  upon  as  a  greater  pro- 
tligate  than  he  really  was  ;  and  the  long-continued  anxiety 
respecting  the  life  of  the  young  king,  who  was,  moreover, 
weakly,  had  a  strong  influence  on  the  politics  of  the  time, 
and  especially  on  the  relations  with  the  Spanish  line.  Who, 
in  such  event,  was  to  succeed,  Philip  of  Spain,  or  the  Duke 
of  Orieans?  The  mistrust  between  the  two  was  therefore 
as  natural  as  it  was  momentous ;  since  it  could  not  but  de- 
termine the  character  of  foreign  connexions. 

Cbwges  took  place  in  the  administration  of  foreign  affiurs.  A  Con- 
seii  was  established  under  Marshal  d'  Iluxolles  as  president.  The  pa- 
triotic and  honest  Tore/  resigned,  1716,  after  nineteen  years  of  service 
(we  p.  142).  After  tiie  tbwtion  of  tbe  QmttUy  the  infamoos  Dubois 
WM  appointed  aecretaiy  of  Btate^  1718,  and  at  lastpriniii  nuoialer,  1722. 
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St.  StmoKi  Mimoint  teerhtt  de  la  ngmce,  {(Eutrm^  vols.  vii.  viai.) 

See  p.  liio. 

28.  In  England,  also,  after  the  death  of  Anne,  by  the 
most  wonderful  course  of  Providence,  the  house  of  Hano- 

ver  siicceechnl  that  of  tlie  Stuarts.  Protest- 
antism gave  them  the  throne,  and  it  was  Protest- 
antism that  was  to  preserve  it  to  them.  JVo  new  maxnns, 
no  new  system  of  continential  pohcy,  (for  this  was  not  de- 
termined for  the  first  time  by  the  possession  of  Hanover.) 
could  thr-refore  become  prevalent ;  it  was  the  ancient  po- 
licy ot  \\  illium  III.  nio(hfie<l  arconhng  to  tlie  circumstances 
of  the  times.  Thus  liarmoii)  was  establislied  between  the 
nation  and  the  govennncnt ;  and,  Ibrtunutcly  for  the  new 
dynasty,  there  was  11  i  w  time  yet  a  pretender,  who  did 
not  permit  these  niaxiit  i  ti>  be  forgotten. 

The  nnturnl  ronsoquince  of  tbis  policy  was  the  fall  of  tlio  ten  y  minis- 
try, which  had  made  itself  more  than  suspected  by  its  conduct  towards 
the  pretender,  1714,  and  tbe  restoration  of  the  eoperiority  of  the  whiga. 

29.  In  this  war  the  repubhc,  from  being  powerful  by  sea, 
hud  become  ahiiost  equally  powerful  by  land.  It  had  in- 
creased the  burden  of  her  debts  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  guilders ;  so  dear  was  the  purchase  of  the  bar- 
rier treaty,  in  which  she  saw  the  security  of  her  existence. 
She  derived,  moreover,  an  important  lesson  from  her  expe- 
rience in  this  war,  that  she  had  little  to  gain  from  partici- 
pation in  the  contests  of  the  greater  powers ;  and  from  this 
time  it  was  the  fundamental  axiom  of  her  policv  to  keep  as 
free  from  them  as  possible.  For  a  power  that  had  taken  its 
station  amongst  the  first,  was  not  such  a  retiring  more  dan- 
gerous than  participation?  By  lulling  into  slumber  her 
military  energies^  especially  in  a  country  which  possessed 
no  stadtholder  and  captain-general  since  William  III. ;  a 
decline  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  other  powers  was  a  conse- 
quence, which,  though  gradual,  was  inevitable  and  of  the 
last  importance*  A  state  passes  for  the  value  it  sets  upon 
itself. 

A  barrier  treaty  with  Austria  was  signed  at  Antwerp,  under  tho 
niodiation  of  Eri;.'l!in<l,  Nov.  15,  1715;  in  whic-h  tin-  rcpulilic,  Ly  relin- 
quishing the  Low  Countries  to  tlie  nnprror.  acquire'*!  in  cxcliaiijic  the 
exclusive  right  oi*  holding  garrisons  iu  2sunmr,  Dornik,  Menin,  >Varne- 
ton,  Ypres,  and  Fort  ^ock^  and,  in  oommon  with  Austria,  in  Bare* 
monde.— But  what  are  fortresses  without  soldiers  ? 
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30.  The  Austrian  monarchy  was  aggrandized  by  the  pos* 
seaaion  of  certain  provinces,  of  Naples^  Sardinia,  Milan,  and 
the  Low  Countries  Whether  this  aggrandizement  was  to 
be  a  gain  or  a  loss,  depended  on  the  spirit  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Adapted  for  serving,  in  connexion  with  the  em- 
pire, as  a  bulwark  to  the  main  body  of  the  monarchy,  they 
would,  nevertheless,  if  weakly  defended,  only  offer  so  many 
points  of  attack  to  an  enemy ;  and  under  an  administration 
like  that  of  Charles  VI.,  the  truth  of  this  was  soon  experi- 
enced. 

The  poflaawkm  of  IVaiuyhrsnia  was  secured,  in  1 7 II,  by  tbe  sup- 

pr^sion  of  the  disturlMUiees  caused  by  Francis  liakotzi. 

31.  The  German  empire,  internally  distracted  by  the  po- 
licy of  Bavaria,  was  reunited  again  by  the  peace^  as  for  as 
it  could  be  so.  The  example,  however,  once  given,  was 
not  without  its  consequences.  But  the  times  approached, 
when  entirely  different  schisms  were  to  arise. 

32.  Two  new  regal  thrones  were  erected,  the  one  for  the 
house  of  Brandenburg  in  Prussia,  (see  below,)  the  other  for 
the  house  of  Savoy  in  Sicily,  whicli  it  soon  after  had  to  ex- 
change for  Sardinia.  Both  were  then  states  of  secondary 
rank,  but  differed  in  this  important  particular,  that  the 
former  was  ynt  to  have  its  frrmtcst  ruler?,  the  olhcr  had  al- 
ffady  enjoyed  tliem.  'J  his  tnn(hiinental  difVerencc  after- 
warcis  ullbnl(Ml  the  chteriou  of  their  influence  on  the  states- 
system  of  Europe. 

33.  The  <i;reat  point  on  which  the  pohtics  of  the  west  of 
Europe  were  now  to  turn,  (in  the  east  the  Turkish  wars, 
that  soon  ensued,  formed  an  exception,)  was  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  was  in  a  most  totterinoj 
condition;  and  the  dijjloniaey  of  the;  cahinets  almost  uni- 
versally aimed  at  this,  either  directly  or  uulirectly ;  because 
on  it  (h>pended  almost  every  other  erreat  political  interest. 

34.  Those  powers  were  of  course  most  interested  in  the 
pre>ervation  of  the  peace,  who  were  tlie  greatest  gainers  by 
it.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Enp'land,  under  whose  direc- 
tion it  hud  been  concluded.  Its  flourishing  commerce  with 
all  parts  of  the  world  was  in  several  essential  particulars 
founded  on  the  conditions  of  this  peace ;  and  the  rrotestant 
succession  was  no  less  confirmed  by  it  France  had  an 
equal  interest  ftom  other  causes ;  for  with  this  peace  was 
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involved  the  renunciation  of  the  French  throne  by  the 
}u)use  of  Anjoii,  to  which  Philip  of  Orleans  was  indebted 
for  the  regency.  Austria  had  to  seek  in  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  for  the  secure  possession  of  the  conceded  provinces ; 
and  even  the  republic,  indifferent,  as  she  soon  showed  her- 
self, in  the  Italian  contests,  could  enjoy  her  new  privileges 
only  in  time  of  peace.  Such  an  interest  occasioned  closer 
relations  hctwc(Mi  tliosp  powers ;  and  even  the  ancient  rival- 
ship  between  France  and  England  expired,  so  long  as  per- 
sonal interest  outweighed  the  interest  of  the  state. 

An  alliance  was  formod  between  England  and  Austria,  May  25, 171^ 
and  with  France  and  the  republic,  Jan.  4,  1717,  both  for  the  preserr- 

ation  of  peace. 

35.  luitircly  different  purposes  were  cherished  by  Spain. 
The  loss  of  the  provinces,  especially  of  those  in  Italy,  was 
not  forgotten.  And  lliouLih  Philip  V.  would  never  have 
discjuieted  himself  on  tlie  sLd)joct,  he  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
under  the  dominion  of  persons  who  were  interested  in  the 
ronewjil  of  the  war.  Elizabeth  liis  queen,  already  mother 
ot  two  buiis,  began  even  while  they  were  in  their  cradle  to 
meditate  a  provision  ior  them.  Throueh  her  instrumental- 
ity, the  abbate  Alberoni,  her  conntrvman,  had  made  his  way 
to  the  elevation  of  cardinal  and  prime  minister ;  not  wit  hout 
the  talents  of  a  great  statesman,  hud  he  merely  known  liow 
to  distinguish  between  a  statesman  and  a  political  projector. 
But  while  the  whole  character  of  foreign  policy  was  changed, 
together  with  the  internal  administration,  he  entered  upon 
such  broad  projects,  that  the  boldest  hopes  could  hardly 
cherish  an  idea  of  their  feasibility. 

Projects  of  Alberoni  in  respect  to  foreign  policy  and  their  connexion. 
While  the  reconquest  of  the  Italian  provinoes  was  the  immediate  ob- 
ject, he  not  only  entertciiud  at  the  same  time  the  project  of  securing 

tlif  mcrency  to  his  km>^,  l>y  the  downfal  of  the  re*?»Mit,  (to  have  been 
etrectcU  by  Cellamare's  conspiracy,  Dec,  1781,)  but  also  ot  reinstating 
the  pretender  in  England,  for  which  purpose  he  contj-acted  a  new  aUi- 
ance  with  Sweden. 

St.  Simon,  Mcmoires  de  fa  rrrjence,  vol.  i.,  L.  4,  contains  a  caustic 
aketcli  t»r  tli<^  Spanisli  court  at  that  time  ;  and  of  AHwroni  in  particular. 

HUlvirc  du  cardinal  Alberoni  et  de  son  ministered  par  AL  J,  R,  k  la 
Hove,  1720. 

ScHMAUfl^  gehtime  GuMehie  dcs  Spani^chen  ffrfet,  1720.  Trans- 
lation of  some  writings  respecting  Alberoni. 

36.  These  plans  of  conquest,  directed  immediately  against 
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Austria,  became  more  allurincr  in  consequence  of  the  Tiii  k- 
ish  war  in  which  Austria  ^vas  imphcatcd  at  this  time  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  (see  p.  149) ;  and 
which,  successful  as  was  its  issue,  employed  nevertheless  the 
greater  part  of  its  army  on  the  other  side  of  Europe. 

The  war  with  the  Turks  began  with  Venice,  and  an  easy  a>nquest 
was  made  of  the  Morea,  Cerigo,  etc.,  alike  badly  administered  and  de- 
fended, July,  1715.  Corfu  alone  was  maintained.  Austria  engaged 
in  Xho  war,  1716.  Against  Eugene's  name  and  tactics,  Turkish  valour 
was  of  no  avail.  A  splendid  victory  was  gained  at  Petpnvnrdoin.  Aug. 
5.  Bannat  was  subdued,  together  with  a  part  of  Servia  and  Wallachiji, 
Oct;  Belgrade  was  besieged,  June,  1717.  The  grand  vizier  was  de- 
feated, Aug.  16,  and  the  fortifications  were  taken,  as  also  Orsowa,  Se- 
mendria,  etc.  At  the  openinfr  of  the  new  cumpaign  in  1718,  a  truce 
was  agreed  upon,  and  a  peace  for  twenty  years,  under  the  mediation  of 
the  naval  powers,  according  to  the  state  of  possession  at  the  time,  at 
Fuearowits,  July  21,  oonformably  to  whidi,  1.  Austria  obtained  Bel- 
grade, Teraeswar,  Bannat,  and  a  part  of  Scrvia  and  Wallachia,  as  far  as 
the  Aluta.  2.  Vcnico  retained  thp  conquered  places  in  Dalniatia  ;  but 
resigned  to  the  Porte,  Morea,  Cerigo,  etc.  The  commercial  treaty,  con- 
cluded at  tbe  same  tim^  opened  to  Austria  all  the  Turkish  states. — 
Who  would  not  have  expected  from  such  ooncessioDS  the  rapid  pros- 
perity uf  Austria  to  have  ensued,  had  it  not  been  more  difficult  to  im- 
prove udvatitagcs,  than  to  effect  conquests  ? 

37.  During  this  war  attempts  were  made  by  Alberont 
to  execute  his  schemes ;  at  first  by  a  sudden  in-  ^ 
vasion  and  conquest  of  Sardinia,  which  was  fol- 
lowed the  next  year  by  the  conquest  of  Sicily;  '^"'y-"'*- 
while  more  remote  undertakings  against  the  continent  of 
Italy  were  in  agitation. 

38.  But  the  connexions  already  formed,  made  it  easy  for 
England  to  accomplish  an  alliance  against  Spain,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  Utn  clit,  known  under  the  name 
of  the  quadruple  alliance,  though  at  first  it  was  a  combina- 
tion of  France  and  En<^land  only,  in  order  to  induce  or 
compel  the  powers  interested  to  accept  the  concerted  pre- 
liminaries; to  this  it  was  assumed,  that  the  republic  would 
accede ;  and  Austria  actually  joined. 

A  quadruple  alll  tnce  was  concluded  between  England,  France,  and 
Austria,  Aug.  2,  i  7 18,  in  the  hope  of  the  accession  of  the  republic. 
Gonditions:  1.  Mutual  renunda^on  of  Spain  and  India  by  the  emperor, 
and  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  by  the  king  of  Spain.  2.  For  Don 
Carhn,  the  soti  of  Kliznbeth,  the  reversion  of  Tuscany,  Parmn,  and  Pia- 
cenzji,  as  liets  of  the  empire,  to  be  occupied,  for  security,  till  the  open- 
ing with  neutral  troops.   3.  Austria  was  to  ezehaoge  Sicily  for  Sar- 
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dinia. — Three  mouth:a  were  left  to  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sicilj  to 
dejdare  their  intentioiis. — British  fleet  was  teat  to  the  Mediterranetn 
for  the  protoetion  of  Sicllj^  and  a  naval  battle  was  fought  at  Cape  FlM- 
saro,  Aug.  22,  1*718. 

39.  Resistance  was  made  by  Alberoni  to  these  conditions, 
j^j^  which  Savoy  accepted,  though  unwillinjxly,  and 

received  the  crown  of  Sardinia  instead  of  that  of 
Sicily.    When  the  intentions  of  the  minister  against  the 

r^ent  and  England  were  disclosed,  the  consequence  was  a 
An.  ITU.    ^^''"^^^  declaration  of  war  by  both  against  Spain, 
while  the  Dutch  still  acted  as  mediators.  Peace, 
however,  was  out  of  the  question,  as  loner  the 
hated  Alberoni  remained  in  power;  and  Elizahoth 
was  soon  gained,  w  In  n  a  prospect  of  the  French  throne  was 
opened  to  her  daughter,  now  a  child  only  three  yenrs  old. 

Jan.   im   ^^^^'"'^"^       ^"^^  ^'^^  conditionsof  the  quadruple 
alHance  were  inunediately  accepted  by  Spain. 
The  hre  of  war  was  thus  extinLruished  ;  but  many  of  the  con- 
tested points  were  not  to  be  adjusted  till  the  great  congress 
at  Cambrais. 

40.  ^\'hile  England  thus  oljtained  peace  with  an  armed 
hand,  it  became  more  deeply  than  ever  entangled  in  the 
policy  of  the  continent.  It  must  needs  have  been,  there- 
fore, of  high  importance  to  Europe,  that  the  minister,  who 

^^^^^  was  there  placed  at  the  helm,  and  managed  it 
for  twenty-one  years  under  two  kings,  honestly 
desired  the  preservation  of  peace.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
without  the  restless  activity  which  is  so  often  miscalled 
greatness,  was  a  statesman  well  worthy  of  our  respect  He 
introduced  uprightness  of  principle  into  politics,  at  a  time, 
when  they  were  disgraced  by  the  ]>rofligacy  of  Dubois,  and 
the  felsehood  of  Alberoni.  But  his  maxim,  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  all,  entangled  him  in  a  web  of  negotiations  and 
political  relations,  from  which  none  but  an  island  state,  like 
Bngland,  could  have  disengaged  itself. 

Memoin  <if  Sir  Robert  Walpole^  by  William  CknuB.  8  vols.  4to. 
17d8. 

Memoirs  of  Horace  Wdlpnfr.  1802,  Ito. — Two  of  the  most  import- 
ant collections  of  material^  li  om  the  sources,  for  the  history  of  the 
times. — Iloruce  was  liis  younger  brother,  and  frequently  employed  ill 
embaasies,  especially  tX  Paris  And  at  the  Hague. 

41.  About  this  time,  a  double  interest  was  created  by  the 
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proc(  (  dings  of  Austria,  which  hnrl  a  frequent  and  powerful 
intiuence  on  "eneral  politics.  The  anxiety  of  Charles  VI. 
at  leaving  behind  notliing  but  dauohtcrs,  led  him  to  frame, 
thus  early,  an  order  of  succession,  under  the  name  of  th« 
Pragfuatic  Sanvtlo}},  which,  if  possible,  was  to  be  accepted 
and  guaranteeti  by  ail  the  puwei*s.  It  was  the  ground  of 
negotiations  and  concessions,  of  which  foreign  cabinets  well 
knew  how  to  make  an  excellent  use. 

Tlie  I'rficrmatic  Rnru  fmn  was  plnnned  in  1713,  niul  waa  nccopted  hj 
the  hereditary  btates  truni  the  year  1720.  It  waa  ailterwarda  almost 
always  a  standing  article  in  all  foreign  negotiations. 

42.  But  commotions  still  more  violent  were  occasioned 
by  Charles  VI.'s  project  to  give  his  Netherlands  a  share  in 
the  Indian  trade,  from  tlie  port  of  Ostend.  The  establish- 
ment of  his  commercial  company  there,  was  regarded  by 
the  maritime  powers  as  an  fMicroachment  on  their  rights, 
contrary  to  the  peace  of  \\  ebiphalia.  rhey,  who  had  for- 
merly maintained  the  freedom  of  the  ocean  against  Spain, 
now  wished  to  exclude  others,  as  they  themselves  had  been 
once  excluded  by  the  Spanish. 

The  Ostend  company  waa  chartered  for  trade  to  the  East  and  "VVpst 
Indies  19th  of  December,  1722. — The  remonstrances  of  the  Dutch 
were  founded  on  the  conditioiis  of  the  peace  of  Munster  with  Spain, 
that  the  trade  to  the  Indians  should  remain  within  its  limits  at  that 
time.  Did  tliis  bind  the  present  possessors  of  the  Netherlands  ?  Still 
more  iiicunbistent  were  the  arguments  of  the  Englisli  1 

43.  It  was  these,  and  many  other  important  and  unim- 
portant points,  which  brought  about  liic  congress  at  Cam- 
brais,  through  the  mediation  of  France  aiirl  Ennlnnd,  Aus- 
tria, Sj)ain,  Sardinia,  and  Parma,  all  gave  m  their  chums. 
But  by  wishing  to  accomplish  every  thing,  nothing  was 
actually  done.  The  many  petty  interests  roused  as  many 
j)etty  passions;  and  as  the  congress,  after  long  discussions, 
and  mterrupted  by  other  intermediate  events,  at  length 
separated  without  coming  to  any  agreement,  there  wanted 
but  little  to  produce  a  general  war. 

Aftor  lnr!<T  delay;*,  the  congress  finally  opened,  April.  1724,  tlir  mu- 
tual icnunciaiiona  of  Austria  and  bpuiu,  Sept.  27,  17iii,  being  prev  i- 
ously gaarsDteed  hj  England  and  France.  Besides  the  above  chief 
points,  disputes  were  occasioned  by  the  feudal  relations  of  Parma  and 
Piaoenza  to  the  German  empire,  the  rip;ht  of  conferring  the.  Order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  etc    What  could  be  expected  of  a  congregation  of 
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men,  who  did  but  start  diflUmltitis*  witbout  a  single  leader  to  direet 
them? 

44.  During  these  negotiations,  the  change  of  a  project  of 
marriage  caused  an  unexpected  revolution  in  politics  ;  and 
W  becoming  the  source  of  animositv  between  Spain  and 
France,  led  to  a  reconciliation  and  alliance  between  Spain 
and  Austria. 

Till"  Spanish  Infantii,  yet  in  her  minority,  was  sent  back  from  Fans, 
April  o,  J  724,  because  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  new  minister,  wished 
to  marry  the  young  king  at  once.  Louis  XV.  espoused  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  the  Polish  ex-king  Stanislaus  Lescinsky,  Aug.  16,  1725, 
The  queen -mother  vrns  m  consequence  exn^perntcd  ;  and  the  negotia- 
tions, already  (Nov.  1724)  commenced  by  the  baron  and  adventurer 
Riperda  at  V  ieana,  were  speedily  ooDcloded.  A  peace  and  alfiance  were 
made  between  Austria  and  Spain,  April  30,  1725.  Conditions :  1. 
Ratification  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  a  mutual  gunrnntee  of  all  pos- 
sessions as  they  then  were.  2.  Acknowledgment  of  the  mutual  order 
of  succession.  S.  Mutual  succour  in  c«se  of  an  attack  (aa  a  secret 
article).  In  the  commercial  treaty,  signed  Mmj  1,  Spain  recognised  the 
Ostend  company. — The  con;:resrs  at  Cambraia  was  diasolTed  after  the 
recall  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  June,  1725. 

45.  The  less  this  compromise  was  expected,  though  it 
could  have  little  dilKculty  in  itself,  the  greater  was  the  com- 
motion it  created  in  the  several  cabinets ;  and  particularly 
as  a  part  of  the  conditions  were  without  reason  made  a 
secret.  The  ruling  powers  of  England  and  France,  felt  not 
a  little  annoyed  that  such  an  agreement  had  been  concluded 
without  their  co-operation  ;  and  it  was  at  one  time  deemed 
to  augur  nn  attack,  at  another,  a  union  by  marriage,  of  the 
Spanish  and  Austrian  nionarc!iios.  The  natural  measure  of 
a  counter-alliance  was  tlicrt'lbn*  resorted  to,  \vlu(;h  was  con- 
cluded at  HfTrnhausen,  between  England,  France,  and 
Prussia  ;  and  like  that  of  Vienna,  soon  extended  to  the  north 
of  Europe,  13enmark  and  Sweden  being  involved  in  it,  as 
Russia  was  in  that  of  Vieuua. 

The  league  of  Herrahausen  was  signed,  Sept  3,  1725,  from  which 

Prussia,  lunvevcr,  soon  retired  and  joined  the  imperial  party  by  a  ?oeret 
trejity  at  Wusterhauisen,  Oct.  12,  1726.  On  the  other  band,  the  league 
was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  United  Netherlands,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Ostend  company,  though  with  much  circumspection,  Aug. 
9,  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  connideration  of  subsidies,  March  2.'5, 
1727,  as  also  of  lle?sc  Cn?!<el  and  Wolfenbiittel.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  emperor  gained  not  only  Kussia,  Aug.  6,  1726,  but  also  several 
German  states,  beaides  Fnisala. 
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46.  Thus  the  countries  of  Euro])p.  they  scarcely  knew 
whcrcforf",  not  only  stoud  opposed  in  arms  to  each  other, 
but  the  htling  out  of  British  scpuulrons,  anrl  tlje  attack  of 
Spain  on  (iibraltar,  brought  matters  to  the  brink  of  an  ex- 
plosion, \vhf'!i,  ji]st  as  the  llames  of  \var  were  on  the  pomt 
of  burslmg  lorth,  tlicy  were  apiin  fortunately  extin}2;uishcd. 
Where  there  \vh>  no  p)oil  reason  for  war,  this  was  not,  in 
itself  considered,  so  dithcult ;  but  what  is  more  dithcult  than 
to  still  the  tumult  of  peUy  angry  ptissions  ?  Happily,  how- 
ever, for  Europe,  a  minister  was  plac  ed  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  of  France,  who,  already  an  ajred  man,  was  no 
less  an  upright  friend  of  peace,  than  Kobert  Walpole. 
If  the  seventeen  years'  udiiiUii>liation  of  Car-  j»n.,i7s6,io 
dinal  Fleury  was  not  free  from  fauks  in  the  in- 

terior,  it  was,  nevertheless,  generally  beneficial  to  Europe. 
Without  him,  tbe  various  compacts  would  hardly  have 
been  formed,  wbicb  now  restored  peace,  and  its  longer 
duration  ap|)eared  to  be  warranted  by  his  amicable  relations 
with  Walpole,  springing  from  similar  principles,  and  sus- 
tained by  Horace  Walpole,  as  ambassador.  Even  a  cbange 
of  rulers  in  England,  consequent  upon  George 
11.  succeeding  his  &ther,  made  no  alteration, 
because  Walpole  still  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

FreHmiiiaties  were  signed  at  Paris  between  Austria  and  the  allies  of 
Herrnhausen,  Mnj,  31,  1727.  The  prindpal  obstacle  wiis  removed  by 
the  suspension  of  the  Ostend  company  for  seven  years.  It  was  joined  by 
Spain,  Jnne  13,  and  peace  with  England  was  restored  by  the  treaty  at 
Pardo,  ALirch  6,  1728.  The  other  points  of  contest  were  to  be  adjusted 
at  the  cougress  of  Suissons,  June,  1728.  But  the  restless  ambition  of 
the  Spanish  queen  Elizabctli,  who,  by  a  trifuty  concluded  at  Seville, 
Nov.  9,  1729,  between  England  :ind  France,  had  carried  hr  r  poir>t,  that, 
in  order  to  secure  tlie  succe-ssion  of  her  sou  in  Tuscany  and  I'arina, 
these  eountries  should  now  be  occupied  by  Spanish  troo[)8,  not  only  dis* 
solved  the  congress  at  Soi)»on8»  but  even  drove  otfonded  Austria  to 
arm'-'.  The  guarantee  of  tlie  Pruprmatic  Sam  tion  was  the  tah'snian,  by 
wliic'li  Cliarif?'  VI.  was  always  to  be  gain<'il  over.  Thence  originated  a 
treaty  witii  England  and  the  republic  at  Vienna,  March  16,  1731,  the 
emperor,  in  retdra  for  that  guarantee,  acquiescing  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Italian  countri^  and  in  the  abolition  of  tbe  Ostend  company.  To 
this  treaty,  Spain  acceded  June  6,  and  the  empire  July  14. 

47.  In  this  way,  by  singular  good  fortune,  notwithstand- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  fundamental  relations  of  the 
political  system  of  Europe,  peace  was  maintained,  and  even 
seemed  hkely  to  be  permanent.    France  and  Spain  were 
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rnconciled ;  Austria,  in  harmony  with  Spain,  saw  its  Prag- 
matic Sanction  universally  acknowledged  and  even  guaran- 
teed ;  England  was  in  amity  with  all.  The  ancient  moving 
principle  of  politic**,  the  rivalship  of  poweriiil  states,  ap- 
peared to  have  grown  obsolete  ;  but  the  lust  of  ap^^rnndize- 
ment,  ever  the  prevailing  malady  of  cabinets,  was  as  active 
as  ever,  and  nolliing  was  wanted  but  an  opportunity,  which 
should  promise  satisfaction.  This  occurred  not  long  after, 
MI.I.I1B.  "P^°  death  of  Frederic  Augustus,  king  of 
Poland,  when  the  choice  oi  a  successor  pro- 
duced a  war  in  the  north  (see  below).  Russia  and  Austria 
declared  in  favour  of  Saxony,  while  France,  by  defending 
the  pretensions  of  Stanislaus  Lescinsky,  considered  it  a 
fiiTourable  moment  for  aggrandizing  itself  at  the  expense  of 
the  empire,  and  Spain  and  Sardinia  at  the  expense  of  the 
emperor.  A  short  war  now  made  greater  changes  in  the 
state  of  possessions,  than  the  previous  long  ones ;  and  not 
merely  the  republic,  as  she  effected  the  neutrality  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands^  but  even  England  itself,  in  spite  of 
its  guarantee  and  treaty,  looked  on  quietly,  while  its  ally, 
Austria^  was  deprived  of  its  most  important  acquisitions. 

France  entered  into  en  ellieaoe  irifb  Spain,  Get  25,  end  Seidide, 
Sept  26^  1788,  principally  brought  about  by  the  intriguing  Chauvelin, 
who  nnfler  Fleury  had  the  mnnn^rcment  of  foreij^  affairs  till  1737.  The 
French,  under  Berwick,  made  an  attack  on  the  empire.  Kehl  was  re- 
duced, and  Lorraiu  invaded,  war  having  been  declared  by  the  empire, 
March  18»  1784 ;  the  combined  French  and  Sardinian  troops  under 
Villars  took  Milan,  and  the  Spaniards  Naples^  1788»  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Sioily,  TMny,  1 734.  The  aged  Eufrene  no  longer  held  victory  in 
chains. — ^Ali  the  Austrian  posaessions  in  Italy  were  taken. — ^Prelimina- 
riea  of  peace  were  quickly  signed  at  Vienna,  after  a  direct  negotiation 
between  France  and  Aui<tria,  Oct.  3,  1735,  to  which  Sardinia  acceded. 
May  1,  1736,  and  Sjiaiii,  Nov.  lo.  Conditiong:  a.  Austria  surrendered 
to  Spain,  as  a  secuudogoniture,  (stipulating,  however,  that  they  should 
Dever  be  united  with  it,)  Naples  and  the  SiciUes,  the  island  of  Elba, 
and  the  Stati  dcgli  F^di,  in  {kvour  of  Don  CtffloB.  b,  France  ob- 
tained the  reversion  <^Lomin  and  Bar,  whidi  were  given  to  Stanislans 
I^p^rinsky,  after  his  renunciation  of  the  crown  of  Poland  (who  imme- 
diately resigned  it  to  France),  c.  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of  Lorrain, 
obtained  the  reversion  of  Tuscany,  into  possession  of  which  be  camc^ 
July  9, 1787.  d»  The  emperor  obtained  as  an  indeninification,  Parma 
and  Fiacenza.  e.  Sardinia  obtained  some  districts  of  Milan.  /.  France 
pimrnnte<»d  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. — It  was  not,  however,  till  Nov.  18^ 
17«3»,  that  the  preliminaries  were  changed  into  a  definitive  peiice. 

48.  Id  coDsequeuce  of  this  war,  Alberom  s  formerly  un- 
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surros-^ful  plans  on  Itnlv,  wore  for  the  most  part  carried  into 
execution.  But  it'  Sj);iin  only  drew  from  it  the  advanta(2;o 
of  placing  one  of  its  princes  on  the  now  independent  throne 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  France  on  the  contrary,  as  a  power,  en- 
joyed the  much  more  substantial  advantage — in  as  far  as 
conquests  can  he  called  such — of  obtaining  in  Lorrain,  a 
province,  the  loss  of  which  must  have  been,  both  in  political 
and  creographical  respects,  very  sensibly  felt  by  the  German 
empire.  Tliough  this  war  was  buth  carried  on,  and  more- 
over terminated,  without  the  })articipatiou  of  the  maritime 
|)owers,  yet,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  Europe  returned 
to  its  former  relations,  which  were  not  altered  even  by  the 
participation  of  Austria  in  the  J  in  kish  wars.  But  these, 
however,  being  prosecuted  in  couiuion  with  Russia,  belong 
rather  to  the  north  (see  below). 

IL  A  Cursory  View  of  the  Changes  in  the  single  leading  Statet 
of  the  West  of  Europe,  1700—1740. 

1.  The  changes  that  took  place  during  this  period  in  the 
interior  of  the  states  of  the  west  of  Europe,  were  rarely  of 
the  kind  to  have  any  lasting  influence.  They  were  mostly 
the  development  of  germs,  that  were  previously  formed :  in 
some  the  change  was  of  growth^  but  in  others  of  gradual 
decay. 

2.  We  have  already  noticed  (see  p.  185)  how  fiur  the 
reign  of  the  new  dynasty  was  the  commencement  of  a  fresh 
epoch  for  Spain.  The  great  share  it  took  in  the  public 
contests  of  Europe,  did  not  proceed  from  the  restored  eneigy 
of  the  nation,  but  was  the  fruit  of  personal  ambition  among 
the  rulers.  Even  the  successful  efforts  of  its  arms  gave  no 
new  impulse ;  what  could  it  have  gained  by  conquest  ? 

3.  Though  a  change  was  produced  in  the  external  rela- 
tions of  France  by  its  attachment  to  England,  so  little  essen- 
tial alteration  was  made  in  the  character  of  its  policy,  that 
the  seeds  of  future  wars  were  disseminated  during  these 
amicable  relations  of  the  governments  by  the  increasing 
commercial  jealousy  of  the  two  nations.  But  in  the  inte- 
rior, the  accepting  of  the  Bull  Unigcnitus  by  Louis  XIV., 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  created  a  ferment,  which  did 
not  remain  a  mere  contest  between  Jesuits  and  Jansenists, 
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(see  p.  150,)  but  necessarily  constituted  an  opposition  to  the 
governinent,  which,  soon  findintr  defenders  even  in  parlia- 
ment, was  the  more  dimp-prous  to  the  state,  inasmucii  as  it 
called  to  miud  the  suppression  of  the  ancient  national  liberty. 

The  Bull  Untgenittts  was  promuln^nled  by  Pope  Clement  XI.,  SepL 
8,  1713;  and  adopted  in  France,  Feb.  14,  1714.  The  schism  among 
the  clergy  immediately  followed.  The  great  political  importance  of  this 
dispute,  however,  dates  from  the  following  period. 

C.  M.  Pfaffu  Actapublica  constitutionis  Unigeiiitus.  Tiibing.  1725. 

Anecdotes^  ou  Mcmgirei  tecr^  $ur  la  eonstitutum  Unigemtut.  k 
Utrecht,  1732,  3  vols. 

4.  But  the  abortive  attempt  that  France  made,  to  pay  off 
the  burden  of  its  debts  by  means  of  the  paper  bank  of  Law, 
and  the  Mississippi  company  connected  with  it,  were  of  no 
small  consequence  to  its  future  destinies,  and  its  cicueral 
influence  on  the  European  political  sysieiii.  llieruinof 
thousands  of  faiiiilies  might  be  repaired  in  time,  but  it  was 
the  arbitrary  money  operations  of  the  government,  that  re- 
duced its  credit  to  irrevocable  ruin.  rVoni  this  time  no 
paper  money  could  be  issued  in  France  under  the  old  con- 
stitution; and  the  French  financial  system  was  ever  after- 
wards in  au  unsettled  state. 

A  paper  bank  wa'*  e^taWislicd  by  Law,  a  native  of  Scotland,  Mnv, 
1716,  ou  very  reasonable  principles;  but  it  was  driven  so  far  by  the 
government,  which  purchased  it,  Jan.,  1719,  that  it  became  a  terror  to 
the  government  itself.  A  depreciation  was  made  in  the  value  of  bank 
notes  by  the  edict  of  May  21,  1720 ;  and  the  bank  itself  was  utterly 
ruined. 

Histoire  du  systhme  des  Finances  sous  la  minorUc  de  Lotm  A'  /  1719 
«f  1720.  a  la  Haye,  1736, 6  vols.  12mo.  But  the  most  ludd  exposition 
of  this  complicated  subject  is  given  in, 

J.  Stewart,  Inquiry  into  the  princ^la  of  PoliticeU  Eamomjf* 
Lond.  1767. 

6.  Hardly  any  other  power  enjoyed  so  high  respect  in 
^  the  European  system,  as  England,  which  was  ren- 
dered yet  stronger  by  its  union  with  Scotland. 
This  respect  was  tbunded  not  merely  on  its  ]>ower,  but  also 
on  its  policy,  so  beneficial  for  the  continent.  The  path, 
which  the  rulers  of  the  new  house  were  to  pursue,  was  most 
clearly  marked  out  for  them  ;  and  where  could  they  have 
pursued  it  more  faithfully  and  more  conscientiously  ? 

6.  But  the  pressure  of  increased  debt,  gave  rise  to  various 
projects  in  England  also,  which  were  followed  by  conse- 
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fuenoes  no  less  extravagant  than  they  had  been  in  France, 
lere,  too,  it  was  believed  possible  speedily  to  perform  by 
art,  what  can  be  the  result  only  of  continued  exertion,  the 
liquidation  of  the  public  d^'ht ;  ])ut  the  projects  of  the  South 
Sea  commny  foundered,  like  tlios('  of  the  Mississippi  com- 
pany in  France.  But  as  the  English  government  allowed 
itself  no  despotic  stops,  its  credit  was  preserved  entire ;  and 
it  found  itsrlf  able,  by  a  diminution  of  interest,  to  establish 
a  sink i no;  fund  which  only  ueedeii  a  better  admiuii»trution  to 
etiect  its  object. 

The  ancient  sinking  fund  consisted  in  a  free  diminution  of  interest 
from  six  to  five  per  oent.,  1717,  and  again  from  five  to  four  per 
cent,  1727. 

7.  The  republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  underwent, 
in  this  period,  no  important  internal  changes,  aftrn-  the 
death  of  WiUiam  III.  But  when  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Orange  passed  by  rirrht  of  inheritance  to  his  cousin, 
William  Friso ;  and  after  his  death  to  his  son  William, 
governor  of  Friesland  and  Groningen,  the  Orange  party 
continued  to  exist  in  the  re])ubiic  ;  and  tlie  restora-  ^ 
tion  of  the  dignity  of  hereditary  stadtholder  might 

be  exp(!Cte(l,  should  an  opportunity  offer.    The  further  re- 
lations of  this  younger  house  of  Orange  were  determined 
beforehand,  by  its  closer  connexion  with  the  British,  through 
the  marriage  of  the  prince  with  Anne,  daughter  of  1734. 
George  11. 

8.  The  Austrian  uionarchy  changed  its  policy  and  pro- 
vinces, without  sn 111  l  ing  any  internal  revohition,  other 
tliau  that  of  a  gradual  decline.  The  en)j)eror  Cliarles  VI., 
more  occupied  with  the  future  than  the  present,  had  already 
obtained  the  guarantee  of  his  Pragmatic  Sanction  from  all 
the  European  powers — at  least  on  paper.  Providence,  in- 
deed, had  given  him  an  Eugene ;  but  he  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent even  the  decay  of  the  army,  much  less  that  of  the 
finances,  and  the  wnole  internal  organization. 

9.  The  German  empire  attached  to  Austria,  partook  of 
all  the  wars  of  this  country,  however  foreign  they  were  to 
itself.  And  how  would  neutrality  have  benefited  it  ?  But 
four  of  its  first  princes,  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  Hanover, 
and  Hesse  Cassel,  had  acquired,  in  this  period,  foreign 
legal  crowns ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  degree  of 
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influence  this  might  have  upon  their  German  territoriefl. 
Thus  much  appecSed  at  all  events  certain ;  that  the  solidity 
of  the  federation  of  the  empire,  otherwise  so  weak,  could 
not  be  much  increased  by  it.   Would  it  be  alwa3rs  possible 

to  separate  the  interest  of  their  regal,  from  those  of  their 
princely  dignities  ?  And  even  if  they  themselves  wished  it, 
would  their  enemies  be  equally  willing  ?  In  what  disputes 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  must  not  at  least  some  German  states 
be  involved !    And  how  easily  in  that  case  the  wliole ! 

10.  Politics  in  general — altogether  in  the  bands  of  a  few 
ministers  and  their  confidants — obtained,  during  this  period, 
in  all  respects,  the  character  of  cabinet  politics.  Never 
had  there  been  so  much  diplomacy  in  Europe,  and  never 
were  such  ideas  entertained  of  its  etticiency.  Its  greater  or 
less  morality  depended,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent,  on 
the  morals  of  the  ministers.  So  long:  as  it  was  built  on 
certain  principles,  so  long  as  no  one  dared  to  violate  directly 
the  sanctity  of  leiritimato  possession,  it  must  have  exhibited, 
at  least,  the  semblance  of  morality.  Even  the  regent  and 
the  abandoned  Dubois,  did  not  appear  so  odious  in  their 
public  as  in  their  private  lite. 

11.  Political  economy,  based  on  no  more  enlarged  theory 
than  the  mere  accjiiisition  of  ready  money,  was  conformable 
in  its  maxims  to  tiiat  principle;  and  the  mercantile  system 
continued  to  bear,  w  ith  increasino:  truth,  the  name  of  a 
system.  Foreign  commerce  reiuunied  tlie  prime  source  of 
wealth ;  and  happy  the  merchant,  whose  accounts  showed 
a  balance  in  his  favour.  The  sudden  accumulation  of  paper 
money,  occasioned  by  attempts  to  pay  otl'  thu  public  del)ts, 
ended  in  its  depreciation  ;  but  if  it  reacted  on  the  extension 
of  internal  trade,  by  increasing  tlie  medium  of  internal  cir- 
culation, and  on  the  whole  condition  of  society,  by  raising 
the  price  of  things, — what  financial  operations,  both  good 
and  bad,  has  it  not  made  possible  to  governments  ? 

12.  The  promress  of  the  art  of  war,  which  must  have 
been  considerable  under  such  great  generals  as  this  age 
produced,  can  here  be  the  subject  of  nothing  but  a  general 
remark.  It  must  have  continued  to  become  an  art,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  system  of  standing  armies  was  perfected,  to* 
wards  which  a  second  step  was  taken  by  Prussia,  after  the 
example  of  France  (see  bdow). 
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in.  HiOorfj  of  CaltmUd  Affmnffrom  1700  to  1740. 

1.  The  colonies  of  the  states  of  Europe  were  neither 
much  enlarged  in  extent,  during  this  period,  nor,  with  the 
exception  of  some  cessions  made  by  France  to  England, 
did  they  undergo  very  great  changes  of  masters.  But  so 
much  the  greater  was  their  internal  increase.  Colonial  pro- 
ductions, especially  those  of  the  West  Indies,  met  with  a 
sale  in  Europe  that  exceeded  all  expectation ;  the  motives 
of  cultivation  increased  in  an  equal  degree;  and  as  they 
naturally  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  general  com- 
merce, more  than  one  state  regarded  them  as  the  tbiindation 
of  their  commercial,  and  even  of  their  political,  greatness. 

Q.  Tlie  importance  of  colonies  being  thus  augmented, 
their  mriuence  upon  politics  was  consequently  greater.  The 
mother  states  did  not,  indeed,  on  the  whole,  relinquisli  their 
ancient  claims  to  the  exclusive  trade  of  their  colonies  ;  but 
they  were  willing  to  connive  at  the  contraband  trade  which 
their  colonies  prosecuted  with  fho<p.  of  other  powers,  and 
necessity  compelled  them  to  allow  greater  liberties  with 
respect  to  exportation. 

3.  If  mutual  jealousy  was  thus  kept  alive,  it  was  no  less 
promoted  by  the  geographical  confusion  of  the  colonies, 
especially  in  the  narrow  West  Indies,  It  was  remarkably 
ordained  by  Providence,  that  in  this  very  spot,  the  states  of 
Europe  should  lay  out  their  gardens,  in  which  they  laboured 
to  raise  products  that  otherwise  grew  spontaneously  far  and 
wide  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Thus  as  their  importance 
increased,  envy  and  jealousy  became  more  intense ;  and  at 
the  end  of  this  period  a  war  broke  out,  for  the  first  time, 
relating  to  colomal  interests, 

4.  Among  the  single  states,  England  began, 

in  this  pericS,  to  take  an  elevated  station  in  co-  '^"'^ 
lonial  trade.  The  concessions  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  bad 
giyen  it,  in  several  respects,  the  preponderance.  The  a*- 
sienio  treaty  with  Spain,  ^see  p.  182,)  which  authorized  it 
for  thirty  years  to  supply  Spanish  America  with  slaves,  and 
to  attend  the  great  fair  of  Porto  Bello,  was  not,  in  itself, 
veiy  advantageous ;  but  it  opened  the  way  to  such  a  smug- 

gling  trade,  that  it  brought  almost  the  whole  commerce  of 
Ipanish  America  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
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The  South  Sea  company  vvaB  incorporatod  Au<r.  1,  1711,  with  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  lying  to  tbe  south  of  the  Oronoko,  along  the 
eastern  and  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  America. — It  prospered 

excerdiiij^rly  nftfr  tho  ]^"nco  at  Utrooht. — The  nature  of  the  trade  with 
SpnntHh  America  was  such,  as  to  enrich  the  ageots  rather  than  the 
company. 

^  5.  The  ]>os«;pssions  of  the  British  in  the  West 
Indies  made  but  small  advances  in  this  period,  not- 
withstanding the  newly  introduced  (niltivation  of  cotiee, 
which  iilways  remained  beliind  that  of  the  sujirar  cane.  Their 
rise  was  (.i)-tructed  by  the  smuggling  trade  of  the  Noi-fh 
American  colonies  with  the  French  islands,  and  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  latter.  But  this  very  circumstance  paved 
the  way  lor  their  ultitoate  prosperity,  because  parliament 
was  obliged  to  rrrant  them  privileges,  by  whicli  the  oppres- 
sive commercial  restraints  were  in  some  measure  alleviated. 

A  tax  was  imposed  in  N(»rth  Amerira  on  the  importation  of  all  foreiirn 
sugar,  1733. — The  immediate  exportation  of  sugar  was  allowed,  pro- 
vided it  were  in  BritiBh  veBsela,  from  die  British  colonies  to  the  ooim- 
tries  of  Europe^  south  of  Gape  Finisterre,  1739. 

6.  The  British  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Kortii  Aiat  rica 
were  in  a  far  more  thriving  condition,  notwithstanding  the 
exclusive  trade,  whicIi  the  mother  country  still  attempted 
as  far  as  possible  to  reserve  for  itself.  But  the  extent  of 
coast,  the  situation  and  contiguity  of  the  French,  and  espe- 
cially the  Spanish  possessions,  would  have  made  it  impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  the  lucrative  slave  traffic, 
even  if  the  disproportion,  that  must  inevitably  exist  between 
the  mutual  productions  and  wants  of  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies,  had  not  rendered  various  modifications 
necessaiy. 

7.  Though  the  increase  of  those  provinces  was  general, 
it  was,  nevertheless^  the  southern  that  had  particular  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  rising  prosperi^.  The 

^   culture  of  nee,  first  introduced  into  the  Carolinas 
from  Madagascar,  contributed  essentially  to  this 
efiect  i  and  the  new  emigrations,  increased  by  tbe  religious 
persecutions  in  the  south  of  Germany,  gave  existence,  in 
Georgia,  to  the  youngest  of  tbe  thirteen  old  provinces. 

Georgia  was  sepnrated  from  South  Carolina,  1732,  having  been  grant- 
ed to  n  private  a'Sfociation,  a  distinct  province,  not  witliont  tlio  re- 
sistance of  tiie  Spaniards,  who  pretended  that  it  formed  a  port  of  Flo- 
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nMn.  Kinigratioiis  wrre  numerous,  but  it  proppcrcd  slowly,  becnu?e 
the  tratlc  in  peltry  was  at  first  preferred  to  a;rriculliut',  until  tho  year 
1752,  when  the  proprietors  resigned  their  privileged  to  the  government. 

8.  Nova  Scotia,  ceded  to  the  British  hy  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  wm  then  Httle  more  tliun  a  wildcnips'i ;  such  also 
was  the  ishmd  of  Newfoundland.  But  the  participation  in 
tho  cod  fisheries,  secured  by  the  possession  of"  this  country, 
was  of  so  much  the  {greater  importance  hoth  to  the  corn- 
nierce  and  the  navigation  of  Eny,land.  Owing  to  the  ri^lits 
rcs(  rved  by  the  French,  tiiis  too  became  a  new  source  of 
jealousy  and  altercation. 

9.  The  East  India  trade  of  tlie  British  suffered  a  material 
aUeration.  This  was,  indeed,  by  no  means  the  period  of 
p^reat  posses>i()ns  in  ludia,  which  wcie  almost  solely  limited 
to  Bombay,  Ma(has,  Fort  WiUiam  m  l^eugal,  and  Bencoolen 
on  Sumatra.  But  the  perpetual  wranglino-  between  the  old 
and  new  East  India  con  i^aiiK;^,  (see  p.  eventually  led 
to  a  union  of  the  two,  tioiu  which  proceeded  the  still  exist- 
ing company  of  merchants  Uudiug  to  India.  From  this 
time,  the  East  India  trade  continued  to  increase  ;  especially 
as  the  cotton  stulfs  of  the  Indies  came  into  universal  use  ; 
which  were,  however,  actually  prohibited  on  the  remon- 
strances of  the  native  manufacturers. — Meanwhile,  the 
resistance  to  the  monopoly  of  the  company  still  continued,, 
and  became  particularly  clamorous  about  the  time  of  the 
renewal  of  their  charter.  It  was,  nevertheless,  confirmed 
anew  in  1733,  for  thirty-seven  years ;  and  the  project  of  a 
free  company  without  a  common  fund  was  abandoned, — 
who  can  say,  whether  fortunately  or  unfortunately  for 
England  ? 

The  aneient  disputes  of  the  two  companies  were  nourislied  the 

spirit  ofpolUi  il  party,  (the  new  one  being  supported  by  tliewlugs,  the 
old  by  the  tt)ries,)  aiul  tlireuteiied  to  become  dangerous  to  the  public 
quiet. — Tho  two  companies  were  united,  Jtil}-  22,  1702,  under  the  title 
of  The  L  niteil  Company  of  Merchantb  of  England  trading  to  the  East 
Indies.  CScmfomiably  to  a  prdiminaiy  compromise,  the  fund  of  the  two 
was  made  one  common  fund,  amoonting  to  two  millions  of  pounds  stw<- 
ling,  with  a  division  of  the  rrnin?.  A  ('OTn])lete  linkm  under  0D6  direc- 
tory was  not  effected  till  seven  years  after. 

The  acts  of  the  union  may  be  found  in  Russel's  Cotttction  (see  p. 
163).  Appendix,  p.  xxiii.  The  most  oopioos  hisCoiy  in  Brvce's 
AmiaU,  etc.  T«  iii.  (see  p.  88). 

10.  Notwithstanding  this  continued  monopoly,  the  com- 
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mercial  policy  of  the  British  government,  especially  under 
the  house  of  Hanover,  was  altered  essentially  in  favour  of 
the  cohniins.  All  other  monopolies  by  dei^rees  disappeared  ; 
and  witii  them,  excepting  a  few  prohibitions,  almost  all  di- 
rect interference  of  the  government  in  private  activity  and 
national  economy  ceased  also.  Without  renouncing  the 
principles  of  the  mercantile  system,  or  formally  substituting 
any  other  in  its  stead,  it  was  soon  felt  that  the  blessing  of  ' 
a  iree  constitution  flowed  from  the  free  application  of  pri- 
vate energy  ;  find  that  the  chief  wisdom  of  the  irovernment 
consisted  far  more  in  not  oppressing  any  branch  of  indus- 
try, than  in  attempting*  to  encounige  new  braiiciies.  Tiie 
British  tariff  conformed  to  this  maxim.  All  this,  it  would 
seem,  necessarily  proceeded  fruiu  the  progressive  funding 
system.  Certain  it  is  that  the  British  cum  mercial  policy 
was  relatively  the  most  reasonable,  though  not  exactly  con- 
foi  iimble  to  the  rules  of  theorists.  How  much  this  was  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation  by  means  of 
continually  increasing  prosperity,  was  manii'ested  in  a  strik- 
ing manner,  by  the  extraordinary  improvement  of  the  coun- 
tiy  towna.  Yet  let  the  eternal  tnidi  never  be  forgotten, 
that  in  our  world  a  luxuriant  growth  is  nerer  free  from 
noxious  weeds, 
rnaea.  France,  once  placed  by  Colbert  in  the 

number  of  colonial  states,  never  forsook  it,  and 
maintained  her  station  during  this  period  not  without  sue* 
cess.  There  was  yet  so  much  room  in  the  two  Indies^  that 
she  had  to  infiinge  on  the  rights  of  no  other  powers,  and 
whenever  single  collisions  arose,  the  amicable  relation  with 
England,  since  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  concurrkl  to  make 
them  less  momentous. 

12.  The  French  West  India  possessions^  especially  in 
Martinique,  GuadaloupOi  and  a  part  of  Domingo,  prospered 
^     the  best  of  lul*   The  coffee  tree,  introduced  into 

Martinique  from  Surinam,  opened  a  new  sounse 
of  commerce ;  but  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  on  the 
whole,  maintained  the  ascendency.  The  prime  causes, 
however,  of  the  prosperity,  and  indeed  of  the  superiority 
which  the  French  islands  acquired  over  the  British,  consist- 
ed partly  in  the  &r  greater  commercial  privileges  extended 
to  them,  partly  in  the  shve  traffic  with  Spanish  America, 
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and  partly  also  in  the  habits  of  the  planters,  who  devoted 
their  whole  time  to  the  plantations,  in  order  that  they  might 
return  the  sooner  enriched  to  their  native  land. 

Great  commercial  liberties  were  given  to  the  FiRnMsh  islands  bj  the 
regulation  of  1717  'V\i^  importation  of  French  product?  wn^  made 
free  of  duty,  and  tlie  duties  were  very  much  diminished  on  colonial 
produce  re-exported  from  French  harbours ;  and  permission  was  finally 
g^ven  to  export  direedy  from  tbe  islands  of  foreign  ports.<— Msxtinique 
was  thereby  rendtTcd  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  those  posseraions. 
Attempts  were  made  to  form  scttloments  on  the  neutral  islands,  so  call- 
ed, (now  belonging  to  the  Caribbees,)  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  To- 
bago^ and  St  Lucia;  a  dispute  respecting  them  arose  with  England,  in 
1722,  which  was  terminated  by  the  trea^  of  the  19fh  of  Jan^  1723,  for 
mutual  evacuation. 

13.  In  North  America  the  territories  of  the  French  were 
brought  within  narrower  limits  by  the  loaa  of  Nova  Scotia 
ai^  Newfoundland  ;  but  as  long  as  they  pouessed  Canada 
and  Louisiana,  which  was  then  becoming  more  important, 

they  had  no  reason  to  complain.  It  is  not  easy  to  foretell 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  the  consequences,  had  the 
want  of  some  Hne  of  separation  from  the  English  posses- 
sions not  contributed  to  excite  apprehensions  for  the  fu- 
ture. But  tbe  attempts^  then  in  their  commencement,  to 
establish  a  communication  between  these  countries  by  a 
chain  of  forts  in  the  rear  of  the  British  colonies,  kindled  a 
jealoufly,  which  was  afterwards  to  break  out  into  a  great 
war. 

14.  The  East  India  trade  of  France  underwent  various 
changes  during  this  period.  The  French  remained,  indeed, 
true  to  the  maxim  of  always  committing  it  to  a  chartered 
company  ;  but  this  chartered  company  was  always  a  mere 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers,  apparently  used 
only  to  try  whether  tlicy  could  make  money  of  it.  It 
mif^lit  have  sinj^le  moments  of  prosperity ;  for  these  it  was 
indebted  to  some  few  great  men  among  its  directors  in 
India;  but  how  could  it  reckon  on  any  stable  foundation, 
while  it  was  su!)servient  to  the  changing  plans  and  the  des- 
potic will  ot  the  ministers? 

The  old  East  India  company,  which  had  lonn"  hccn  in  a  state  of  dc- 
cmy,  was  renovated,  May,  1719,  hj  an  amalL''Hiii;itii)n  with  tlie  Missis- 
sippi, (West  India,)  Alricuu,  and  China  company,  louudcd  1717,  under 
the  name  of  the  India  or  Mwsiwippi  company ;  wfaleli,  united  witii  the 
bank,  undertook,  in  oonsideritioii  of  the  priyileges  conferred  on  it,  tbe 
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parmont  of  the  debt  of  the  crown  (one  tliousand  six  luindred  mniions) ; 
till  the  bank  fell  to  pieces,  in  1721  (8<  e  p.  — The  company  was 
aided  by  great  privileges,  especially  the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  1723. 
Such  were  the  pains  taken  to  form  an  artificial  East  India  trade  at  the 
cost  of  the  nation  ! — But  the  peaceful  relations  of  Ftance  with  tlie  other 
maritime  powers  promoted  the  int  rosts  of  the  company,  eHptcially  n-s, 
untier  the  ministry  of  Fleury,  the  minister  Orry  gave  them  a  great  ahare 
of  his  attention  arter  1737. 

15.  While  the  doniiuioii  of  France  extended  no  fiirtlier 
on  the  continent  of  India,  where  Poiidiclierry  still  continued 
to  be  thf'ir  principal  station,  perman* ni  possessions,  how- 
ever, were  gained  by  the  occnpatioii  of  two  small  islands, 
which  were  alike  important  to  commerce  by  their  produc- 
tions, and  by  iheu-  biLuatiuu  and  cliarucLer  as  military  stations 
in  war. 

The  two  inlands,  deserted  by  the  Dutch,  were  occupied  ;  the  Isle  of 
France,  about  1690,  and  the  Iste  of  Bourbon,  1720.  Towards  the  end 
of  tliia  period  they  began  to  prosper,  under  the  administration  of  La* 
bourdonnai?,  1736,  owing  particuliu  ly  to  tin;  cultivation  of  coffee, 

Cn.  Gflvnt,  Vise,  de  Vaux,  HLston/  of  the  Isle  of  St.  Maurlfh/s: 
London,  1801,  4to.  A  rich  collection  of  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  two  islands.— The  father  of  the  author  was  governor. 

HoUMd.  "^'^^^  coloiiial  ullairs  of  the  Dutch,  iii  lliis 

period,  underv^'ent  no  great  ostensible  alterations. 
Things  in  the  colonies  took  the  same  course  as  they  did  at 
home,  only  with  this  exception,  that  they  were  not  always 
for  the  better.  In  the  East  Indies  the  Batch  were,  without 
contradiction,  the  first  European  commercial  nation ;  as  no 
one  attempted  to  disturb  them  on  the  islands  they  had  oc- 
cupied; and  yet  from  this  time  dates  the  period  of  the 
gradual  decline  of  their  company.  In  the  West  Indies,  the 
colony  of  Surinam  began  to  rise,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
^  troduction  of  the  coffee  tree  from  Java,  in  which 
island  also  it  was  now  first  becoming  important. 

To  give  a  documentary  history  of  the  decline  of  the  Dutch  East  India 

Company — aa  far  as  the  question  respects  its  causes — would  be  impos- 
i^WAv,  even  from  the  archives  of  tlio  rnmpnny  itself.  It  sank  under  nge, 
08  every  human  institution  wnM.  do  nt  last,  ;uh1  abovf  all,  a  strictly 
monopolizing  commercial  assot  iation,  in  which  the  germ  uf  di^Hulutiun 
must  he  finally,  though  slowly,  developed.  Although  in  the  extracts 
now  made  public  from  tlio  books  of  tfie  company,  (Saalfeld,  II.  p.  138,) 
for  the  yeai"8  1613 — 1G96,  we  find  a  receipt  of  three  liMiidi  ed  and  forty 
millions  of  guilders,  witli  a  surplus  of  forty  millions  over  the  e\[>endx- 
ture,  yet  after  the  year  1697  a  gradually  increasing  deficit  commenced, 
which  did  not  i^n  cease.   The  solution  lies  partly  in  the  character  of 
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its  first  officen*.  Did  not  periitips  the  frequent  ( lianjre  of  cr<»vornors  in 
this  period, — slb  many  aa  eleveu  in  leas  than  lorty  years,  (1704 — 1741,) 
—contribute  its  part  to  the  gradual  decline  ? 

Vies  des  gouvemeuri  genrrfiuj:,  avec  Vahrcge  de  thistoire  du  Eta- 
hlmements  HoUandoh  aux  Indes  orientaUs,  par  J,  1*.  J.  Drnois.  h  la 
Iluye,  1763,  4to.  Very  meagre  in  ita  information  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  the  administration. 

17.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
great  changes  and  convulsions,  experienced  I)y 

the  Spanish  monarchy,  wouhl  have  luid  a  corresponding  in- 
fluence on  its  colonies.  But  the  storms  of  the  mother 
country  did  not  reach  them.  The  Spanish  war  of  succes- 
sion %vas,  by  the  genius  of  the  generals,  prosecuted  merely 
on  land ;  and  the  colonies  were  not  yet  ripe  for  a  revolu- 
tion ;  otherwise,  would  not  the  amaito  treaty,  which 
opened  an  access  to  strangers,  have  precipitated  it  ?  The 
new  dynasty  during  this  period  effected  still  less  for  the 
colonies  than  it  did  for  Spain  itself.  A  quiet  progress 
must,  nevertheless,  have  been  made  by  them,  as  is  shown 
by  the  sketch  of  their  condition  at  the  end  of  this  period. 

Instead  of  enjoying  greater  privileges,  the  trade  with  America  waa 
laid  under  additional  restrictions,  partly  by  the  high  tariff  of  1720, 
(which  promoted,  so  much  the  more,  the  smuggling  trader)  and  partly 
])y  the  incorporation  of  thf*  Cameras  (or  Guipuscoa)  company,  IT'iS, 
which  put  itself  in  sole  possession  of  the  commerce  with  that  province. 
The  transfer  ^  the  trade  Id  Spain  from  Seville  to  Cadiz,  to  facilitate 
DAviLfation,  was  not  an  eqtuvalent  for  those  disadvanta^fos. 

Don  Ulloa,  Voyage  hlstorique  dans  V  Amerique  mcridiojiale.  1717, 
2  vols.  4to.  The  leading  work.  The  author  was  employed  by  the 
French  in  measuring  a  degree. 

18.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  the  colonies  became, 
for  the  first  time,  the  direct  Ciuise  ot  war  between  two  of 
the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  Tlic  privileges  gained  by 
En;j;land  from  the  as.sicNto  treaty,  of  which  the  great  simig- 
ghiifx  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies  was  the  result,  led  to 
counteracting  regidations ;  and  the  disputes  with  ^ 
the  Garda-Costas  [)roduccd  a  war,  before  the  limit 

of  the  treaty  of  thirty  years  had  elapsed,  notwithstanding  all 
the  exertions  which  Walpole  made;  to  avoid  it. 

The  real  points  of  contest  were :  the  prcter>i?iuns  of  the  Spaui.sh  to 
visit  British  vessels  in  open  sea,  as  coosequeut  ou  tlteir  old  claiiua  to 
the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  Indian  seas.  A  compact  was  made  at 
Madrid,  Jan.  16,  1739,  which  only  protracted  the  decision.  The  war, 
demanded  by  the  popular  voice  in  Enghind,  bvoke  out  again  in  1739.— 
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Porto  BaOo  was  conquered,  end  the  great  fair  afterwards  ceased  to  be 
held  there.  "Rut  an  tmsuccessful  attack  wns  made  on  Carthagena  in 
South  America. — The  war  was  then  united  with  the  Austrian  war  of 
succession  (see  below). 

19.  For  Portugal,  i3razil  acquired  an  in- 
creased importance  during  this  period,  owing  to 
its  valuable  gold  mine;^,  ^frnm  wliirh,  liowever,  England 
^  derived  the  greatest  !ul vantage,)  and  the  dis- 
covery of  treasures  of  diamonds,  which  required 
some  peculiar  regulations,  if  these  commodities  were  to 
sustain  their  price.  But  how  dearly  were  these  treasures 
purchased,  if  agriculture  was  retarded  by  them  !  The  con- 
trary, however,  seems  to  be  proved  l)y  the  increased  ex- 
portation of  produce,  of  sugar,  cotton,  logwood,  etc. 

Tliirst  of  pold  drove  tbo  Paulists  (who  were  broiif^ht  under  subor- 
dination during  this  period,  partly  by  severe,  and  partly  by  conciliatory 
measures)  further  into  the  interior ;  and  tiie  provfnees  of  Matto  Gr^mo 
and  Groyas  rewarded  them  with  a  ricli  profit.  The  cities  in  the  interior 
prospered  rapitlly  :  Villa  Rict  ii,  Villa  Boa,  Yillii  do  Principe,  etc., 
especinHy  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Above  all,  liio  Janeiro  (notwith- 
standing it  was  surprised  and  burned  by  Dugu6  Trouin,  17  U)  par- 
ticiilarlj  flourished,  it  being  the  emporium  of  gold,  and  ultimatdy  the 
capitaL  The  crown's  fifth  amounted  annually  to  twenty-five  million 
crusados.  Agriculture  and  commerce  flourished  j  those  who  had  be- 
come opulent  investing  their  capitaL  in  them. 

20.  Deamark  also  maintained  its  station  among 
the  colonial  states,  having  obtained  Tranquebar  in 
the  East  Indies,  the  value  of  which  was  increased  by  the 
1^     evangelical  missions  established  there;  and  it  was 

also  able  to  acquire  possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  Sweden,  too,  an  East  India  company  was  char- 
tered, to  take  an  immediate  share  in  the  trade  with  China, 
without,  however,  liaviDg  any  permanent  fund,  or  posses- 
sions there. 

The  Danes  took  poflsession  of  the  small  isknd  St.  Jean,  1719,  and 
purdiiu^ed  the  island  St.  Croix  from  France,  Jtine  15,  1733.  The 
island  of  St.  Thomas  had  been  occupied  by  the  Danes  ever  since  1671. 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 

HISTORY  OF  THB  NORTHBRN  BUROPSAN  STATBGhSYSTBH. 

Mhuritu,  etc.y  DB  Lambertt,  see  p.  172. 

S<  HMAt^H«,  Stantsinssenschoft,  rfc,  see  p.  11^. 
The  biographies  of  Peter  tha  Great  and  Charles  XII.    The  best  of 
them  are  : 

Lebm  Fsitr^*  det  Grotten,  von  6.  A.  T0»  HAtEX.  1804^  8  Tota. 
8to.  With  jn  Index  and  critical  examination  of  tlie  other  anxiUaiy 

sources. 

Nordberg  Leben  von  Carl  XJL   1745,  3  vols.  ful. :  together  with, 
Anmerkungen  oder  Aiuedolen,  nertrmOem  Fre$mdm  mitgetkeiU, 

1758,  8vo. 

Ilistnire  de  Charles  XI/.,  pnr  M.  vr.  VoLTAIHE.    1754,  4to. 
G.  Ai.PEBFELP,  UUUnre  mtUtaire  de  Charles  XJL    1740,  4  voIb. 
12nio. 

1.  No  one  of  the  former  periods  was  of  such  decisive 
importance  to  the  north  of  Europe,  as  the  present.  It  was 
not  a  mere  renovation  of  tlie  mutual  relations  of  the  states, 
it  was  a  new  world  which  was  thpn  formed.  Previous  occa- 
sions had  already  evinced  great  vigour,  hut  rulers  were 
wanting,  who  knew  how  to  manage  it  with  eH'cct. 

2.  All  the  members  of  the  system  of  the  north  had 
( liinioi  d  their  rulers  about  the  end  of  the  former  period  ; 
und  the  revolutions  that  the  states  experienced,  had  their 
oriLiiu  for  the  nioat  part  in  the  peculiarities  of  character  be- 
longing to  the  new  monarchs.  But  tiiuugh  all  the  states  of 
the  north  were  overtaken  by  the  great  storm,  it  was,  in 
reality,  Russia  and  Sweden  wiiose  contest  gave  the  decision. 
In  Peter  the  Great  and  Charles  XII.  two  princes  appeared 
as  adversaries,  both  of  equal  energies  and  equnlly  inflexible 
purpose  ;  with  the  important  dLstinctioii,  however,  that  in 
the  one,  this  purpose  was  linked  with  reason,  in  the  other 
with  passion.    And  it  was  this  difference  which  at  last 
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necessarily  decided  the  fate  of  their  realms.  Though  both 
were  capable  of  colossal  projects,  Peter  never  went  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  his  empire. 

1.  BuBSiA.  Under  the  dominion  of  Peter  I.,  after  1689,  (see  p.  168,) 
this  wa*  the  proatest  of  empirt-.-^  in  extent,  reaching  from  Ardmngt  l  to 
Azoph,  (sec  p.  1(39,)  but  as  yet  excluded  from  tin-  Raltic.  It  was  in- 
hiibited  indeed  by  a  barbarous  peopl(^  but  conbiitutiug  one  grand  na- 
tion. A  refonnfttion  was  already  b^n  In  the  interior^  both  of  the 
constitttt&>n,  which  was  that  of  the  most  complete  autocracy,  and  of  the 
manners;  for  the  nation  was  to  he  assimilated  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
But  the  higlier  classes  were  so  only  in  part,  for  the  ruler  gave  the  ex- 
ample ;  language  and  religion  were  still  powerful  supports  of  natiouality. 
The  military  department  was  reorganized  altogether  aeoording  to  the 
European  mode,  after  the  dismissal  of  the  Strelzi  ;  a  new  army  was 
formed  in  1699.    Sinfrle  corps  had  been  previously  formecl. 

2.  Sweden.  Charles  XIJL  came  to  the  throne,  when  a  youth  of  but 
fifteen  years,  in  1697.  He  inherited  a  well-ordered  state,  then  the 
first  in  the  north,  with  a  full  treasury,  and  an  excellent  navy  and  anny. 
But  the  politic  al  ^'matness  of  Swrdcn  was  in?<oparahly  attached  to  the 
poHsession  of  the  provinces,  which  almost  surroundrd  the  Baltic ;  and  a 
nation  of  not  quite  tliree  millions  can  hardly  be  destined  to  rule  the 
world  for  a  length  of  time,  though  it  may  perhaps  conquer  it 

8.  Poland  had  been  since  1696  under  the  sway  of  Augustus  II., 
elector  of  Saxony.  But  tlie  ancient  annrchy  did  not  fnd  with  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  king ;  new  projects  excited  new  distrust  j  and  tlie  new 
manners  introduced  into  the  laxurions  court,  by  enervating  the  old 
Sarmatian  vigour,  sapped  the  last  pillar  of  the  state.  The  nation  care- 
fully fjTuarded  against  any  i-eform,  bu<"h  its  obtained  in  Russia;  and  the 
new  king,  though  not  without  ambition,  was  by  no  means  ([uaHfred  for 
a  reformer.  The  retaining  of  his  Saxon  troops  brought  u]k>u  hiuj  the 
dislike  of  the  nation,  and  religious  controversy  soon  gave  fresh  enoou' 
ragement  to  the  factious  and  discontented. 

4.  Prussia,  from  IGHS  to  1713,  was  under  the  dominion  of  Frederic 
I.,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  duke  (after  1701,  king)  of  l'ru:>la. 
The  elevation  of  Frassia  to  a  kingdom,  first  recognised  by  the  emperor, 
and  gradually  by  the  other  {)o\vers  of  Europe,  was  no  immediate  aoces' 
sion  of  strength,  but  n  -stimulant  to  the  reigning  house  to  assert  its  dig- 
nity, either  by  pomp,  or  economy,  or  acrgrandiwment.  What  measures 
should  be  resorted  to,  depended  on  the  spirit  of  the  regent ;  but  the  en- 
deavour to  place  itself  on  an  equal  rank  with  the  other  leading  powers 
of  Europe,  was  the  fundamental  maxim  of  this  state.  The  rise,  in  a 
political  states-system,  of  any  power  to  wln'eh  nL'irraii<Iizement  is  neccs- 
soiy,  can  never  be  any  thing  eiiie  than  djiri;i(nais  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole.  What  would  have  been  the  result,  hud  tliere  not  been  long 
united  with  this  love  of  aggrandisement,  a  certain  moderation,  to  which 
it  was  bound  in  the  west  by  its  character  as  a  state  of  the  empire,  and 
in  the  <'nst  by  the  superiority  of  its  nei;.'libours  ? 

5.  Dknmakk.  At  the  very  commencement  of  this  period  it  obtained 
in  Frederic  IV.,  1700—1780,  a  ruler,  who  with  the  man  ripened  into 
the  king.   Though  immediately  overtaken  by  the  storm*  it  suffered,  in 
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the  end,  least  change  of  my,  either  in  iti»  constitution,  or  in  the  charac- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  gOTeniinent.  The  fall  of  Sweden  and  the  rise  of 
Russia,  were  for  the  benefit  of  Denmark  ;  for  Russia,  being  more  re- 
mote, was  less  oppressive  than  Sweden,  which  was  nearer.  But  the 
fatuil^  di^nsions  with  the  house  of  Gottorp  assumed  a  more  threaten- 
iog  aspect,  owing  to  the  msrrif^e  of  the  young  Dake  Frederic  IV.  with 
Hedwig  Sophia,  the  sister  of  Charles  XII.  (see  p.  168);  and  the  per- 
sonal friendship  of  the  two  young  princrs.  ^-y-n  move  tlmn  tlirir  rela- 
tionship, tended  to  strengthen  the  eoonexiou  between  bwedeu  and 
Holstein-  Gottorp. 

3.  Those  were  the  internal  relations  of  the  northern  states, 
wlien  with  the  opening  of  the  century,  tho  fearful  twenty 
years'  contest  bejran,  wliic  li  was  to  give  a  new  Ibrni  to  the 
nortli.  It  could  not  but  be  a  fearful  contest ;  for  men  like 
Peter  and  Charles  do  not  easily  bend  ;  and  it  would,  more- 
over, necessarily  ])rove  a  widely  extended  contest.  \\  bo- 
ther the  superiority  uf  Russia  or  Sweden  was  at  first,  or 
became  afterwards,  the  particular  object  in  view,  the  ele- 
ments of  war  were  so  generally  scattered,  that  the  flame 
could  not  but  spread  in  every  direction. 

Causes  of  the  northern  war.  They  consisted,  1.  In  tiie  decided  pur- 
pose of  Peter  to  extend  Russia  to  the  Baltic ;  an  olyect  which  was  only 

to  be  attained  at  the  expense  of  Sweden.    2.  In  the  attempt  of  Kng 

Augustus  ilw  Second,  e.ncournp'cd  by  Pntknl,  to  snbjoct  Livonia  to  Po- 
land. 3.  In  the  quarrel  of  Denmark  with  Frederic  IV.  of  IIobtein-Got- 
torp  ;  and  the  exasperation  and  fear  at  its  connexion  with  Sweden. 

4.  A  secr(?t  lea^  ue  was  made  between  Den-        ^  ^ 
mark  and  the  Wuvr  of  Poland,  fAuf^ustus  II.  en- 
deavouring in  vain  to  induce  tiic  distrustful  nation  to  join,) 
O'^uinst  Sweden  ;  this  league  was  soon  joined  by  Peter, 
while  he  nevertheless  acted  as  the  friend  of  Sweden,  till  the 
truce  with  the  Turks  was  signed  (see  p.  1G9).  In 

the  same  year  all  three  disclosed  their  [)lans,  Den- 
mark iiniiiLdiately  ap;ainst  Holstein-Gotturp,  the  other  two 
against  Livonia.  Charles  XII.  was  attacked  entirely  with- 
out his  own  fault ;  and  how  must  the  consciousness  of  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  soon  crowned  by  his  almost  incredible 
success,  have  animated  and  steeled  the  heart  of  the  northern 
hero! 

The  Danes  invaded  Sleswick,  and  besieged  Tonningen,  April,  1700. 
Branswick,  England,  HoQand,  etc.,  joined  as  gnaiaotees  of  the  peace  of 
Altona,  (see  p.  168,)  in  favour  of  IIolstein-Gottorp.  Charles  XII.  dis- 
embarked in  Zealand,  (July,)  nnd  extorted  a  peace  at  Travendal,  Aug. 
18.    It  was  stipukted :  1.  That  the  peace  of  Altona  should  be  ratiiied. 
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2.  That  Denmark  should  promise  to  undertake  nothing  hostile  against 
Sweden. 

5.  Thus  freed  from  one  enemy,  Charles  hastened  to  Livo- 
nia, to  confront  the  kins  of  Pound  and  the  czar.  But  if 
the  landing  on  Zedand  liad  been  sufficient  to  cripple  Den- 
mark, the  strength  of  the  nordi  was  first  roused  oy  that  at 
Pemau.  Even  a  battle  like  that  of  Narva,  could  not  dis- 
arm Russia ;  and  Charles  himself  caused  the  Poles  to  sup- 
port their  king. 

Augustas  n.  mvaded  Idvoniawith  a  Saxon  amy,  and  mrested  Kga 

without  effecting  any  thing,  (Sept.,)  while  the  czar,  as  the  ally  of  Au- 
gustus, (lorlaretl  war  on  Sweden  (Sppt.  1)  and  besieged  Narva. — Charles 
XIL  lauded  and  obtained  a  victory  at  Narva,  Nov.  not  a  little  fa- 
cUitaled  bj  the  disagreement  of  the  Buasian  captains,  under  the  foreed 
command  of  the  foragner,  the  Due  da  Croix.-— Did  Peter  wish  to  be 
beaten? 

6.  The  liberation  of  Livonia  left  Charles  Xil.  free  to 
choose  against  which  of  his  enemies  he  would  now  turn  bis 
forces ;  whether  against  the  czar,  or  the  king  of  Poland ;  " 
a  choice,  on  which  the  fete  of  Sweden  probably  depended. 
But  Charles  did  not  consider  which  was  the  most  dangerous 
of  his  foes ;  hatred,  not  prudence,  decided  ;  he  left  the  czar, 
who  needed  nothirif]^  but  time,  in  order  to  overthrow  Au- 
gustus II.,  who  had  already  sued  for  peace. 

A  meeting  took  place  nnd  a  closer  leaj^iie  was  formed  between  the 
cziw  and  Augustus  II.  at  Rirscn,  Feb.,  1701. — Charles crosccfl  the  Dnmu 
and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Saxons  at  Kigi^  July  18,  leaving  beliiud 
only  two  weak  coips  to  resist  the  Bossians. — Possession  was  taken  of 
Courland. 

7.  The  resolution,  now  immutably  adopted  by  Charles, 
imboMened  by  the  spirit  of  faction  in  Poland,  to  dethrone 
Augustus  11.  and  give  the  Poles  another  king,  plunged  him 
in  a  war  with  the  greater  part  of  this  nation,  which  ac- 
celerated its  downfal  no  less  than  the  subversion  of  Swedish 

reatness.  Besides  all  the  other  incalculable  miseries 
rought  in  its  tram,  it  kindled  in  Poland  the  flame  of  re- 
ligious contest,  which  was  never  extinguished ;  and  robbed 
Charles  of  five  precious  years,  Ibr  which  nothing  could  after- 
wards compensate. 

A  union  took  place  between  the  party  of  the  Sapiehas  and  Charles 
XII. — Poland  engaged  in  the  war,  and  Charles  was  victorious  at  CHs- 
8UW,  July  19,  1702,  and  at  Pultusk,  May  1,  1703.  A  new  confedera- 
tion against  Charles  was  concluded  at  Seudomir,  Aug.  22,  1703,  and  a 
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counter  leaj!;uc  at  Warsaw,  uinlor  the  Prince  Primns,  Jan.  24,  1704. 
Stanislaus  Lescinsk^,  voivoile  oi"  Poaen,  wan  elected  at  CharleBs  sug- 
gestion, JtAy  12,  with  whom,  as  king  of  Poland,  Charles  concluded  a 
treaty  and  allianoe.— ^The  war  proceeded  in  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
1705,  but  the  Saxons  were  defeated  at  Fratistadt,  Feb.  13,  170G  ; 
Charles  penetrated  into  Saxony,  and  extorted  a  peace  at  AltranstJidt, 
Sept.  24.  ConditionB:  1.  Augustus  renounced  tlie  dignity  of  king  of 
Poland,  as  also  the  compact  with  the  czar.  2.  lie  acknowledged  8tan« 
islaus  Ix'scHi.sky  as  kin^z  of  Poland;  and  3.  Conceded  to  the  Swedish 
army  wintcr-quai'tei'd,  with  sustenance  and  pay,  in  Saxony. 

8.  But  during  these  wars  Peter  had  iouiul  time  to  establish 
his  new  dominion  on  the  Baltic.  Ingria  and  Karelia,  for- 
inerly  lost  to  the  empire,  (see  p.  124,)  were  recovered,  and 
in  a  country  hardly  as  yet  conquered,  the  foundations  of  St. 
Petersburg  were  already  laid.  Well  might  Charles,  five 
years  before,  have  had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  here  to  take 

Elace;  but  that  the  advancing  erection  itself  did  not  open 
is  eyes,  shows  that  Peter  deserved  to  perfect  it. 

The  corps  left  in  Ingria  and  Livonia  by  Charles  XH.  were  overcome, 

1701  and  1702.  Xottebnrji  (SchlUssellMirg)  was  conquered,  Oct.  11, 
and  Ryen-rhnnz,  May  1,  1703.  St.  Petersbnr":  was  founded  immediately 
ai\er,  Mny  21. — A  strong  hold  was  gained  in  Livonia,  and  ^iarva  con- 
quered, Aug.  20,  1704. 

9.  Cluirles  resolved  to  attack  his  yet  remaining  poworful 
enemy,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  empire.  But  if  Russia  had 
been  as  easy  to  .subdue  as  Poland,  Peter  wa.s  certainly  not 
so  easy  to  vanquish  as  Aup:ustus.  To  him  no  measure  was 
too  dear,  so  that  he  promoted  his  principal  object ;  and  the 
devastation  of  his  own  country  was  a  formidable  impediment 
in  the  way  of  the  Swedish  conqueror.  It  obstructed  his 
direct  route  to  the  capital ;  and  when,  deluded  by  the  pros- 
pects that  the  Hetman  Mazeppa  hekl  out  to  htm,  he  turned 
nts  course  to  the  Ukraine,  tne  issue  could  scarcely  seem 
dubious.  If  Charles  was  to  conquer,  he  must  have  done  it 
by  the  direct  and  shortest  path. 

The  king  left  Saxony,  Sept.,  1707.  lie  nmrciied  through  desolated 
Poland,  while  Lewenhaupt  received  orders  to  join  him. — ^Ho  crossed 
the  Dnieper,  Aug.  11,  1708,  and  pressed  forward  to  Ulcnune,  Lew- 

enhaupt  was  defeated  at  Liesna,  Oct.  8 ;  and  ilie  kinj:^  soon  saw  most 
of  the  promises  of  Mazeppa  Irustrated.  Pultawa  was  iuvcsted.  May, 
1701),  and  Peter  lia.stened  to  relieve  it. 

10.  The  battle  of  Pultawa  decided  the  fate  of 
the  north.    Much  greater  battles  have  been 
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fought,  but  no  one  more  teeming  with  consequences.  Pe- 
ters new  creation  was  at  once  confirmed  ;  and  Sweden's  do- 
minion at  the  same  time  overthrown.  Thus  fell  a  structure, 
which  was  too  high  for  its  foundations  ;  and  Sweden  was  to 
give  astonished  Europe  the  first  grand  example  of  the  un- 
certainty of  artificial  greatness. 

11.  What  was  this  issue  but  the  natural  i^sue?  Or  was 
this  fall  of  Sweden  in  itself  any  thing  more  than  a  retin*n  to 
its  natural  condition  ?  The  continuance  of  the  kiumioin  was 
not  concerned,  but  its  excess  of  power ;  and  had  a  voluntaiy 
restriction,  to  what  it  must  after  all  be  restricted,  been  pos- 
sible— in  how  much  better  a  condition  would  Sweden  have 
emerged  from  the  contest?  But  how  could  such  m  resigna- 
tion, which,  however  strongly  reason  might  ha\c  advised  it, 
was  scarcely  possible  for  a  common  man,  have  entered  the 
breast  of  Charles  XII.? 

12.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  defeat  at  Pultawa 
was  the  dissolution  of  all  the  political  relations  forcibly 
establbhed  by  Charles  XIL  Denmark  no  longer  deemed 
Itself  bound  by  the  peace  of  Travendal,  nor  Saxony  by  that 
of  Altranstadt;  and  while  Augustus  a^in  ascend^  the 
Polish  throne,  deserted  by  Stanislaus,  his  friendship  with 
Peter  was  re*established  by  the  convention  at  Thorn.  But 
Peter,  as  Mras  reasonable,  retained  Livonia,  which  in  the 
mean  while  had  been  conquered  by  him. 

Saxony  and  Denmark  renewed  their  connexion  with  Russia,  Aug., 
1709,  but  the  inyitatioii,  proffered  to  Pruama,  was  fefaaed. — King  Au- 
gustus returned  to  Warsaw,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  nation.— 
Ilenmark  declared  war  anew,  and  invaded  Schonen.  (November.) 

13*  But  while  the  Swedish-German  provinces  presented 
such  attractions  to  tlie  conquerors,  after  the  war  was  re- 
newed, and  the  Swedish  troops  had  withdrawn  from  Poland 
into  Pomerania,  it  appeared,  that  the  northern  war  must 
extend  to  Germany,  and  perhaps  give  new  aliment  to  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession.  The  powers,  however,  who 
were  implicated  in  such  a  contingency,  procured  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  neutrality  of  these  countries  by  the 
treaty  of  the  Hague ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  it  was  to 
no  purpose. 

The  treaty  of  tbe  Hague  was  oooduded,  March  81,  1710,  mediated 
by  tbe  maritune  powen  and  tbe  emperor,  between  the  lenate  of  Swedeo, 
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the  allies,  and  the  German  empire;  under  die  oofiditions  :  I.  of  Uie 

neutrality  nf  t!ii->  Swrdi-lt  fJf>rmnn  provinces  ;  and  al?o,  2.  of  vSleswick 
and  Jutland,  under  3.  tiie  jrnarantee  of  the  maritime  powers,  Prussia, 
Hanover,  etc. — Charles  XIL  remonstrated,  Nov.  30. 

14.  Deprived  of  his  own  sin  iigtli,  Charles  sought  to 
recover  \m  fortune  by  foreign  aid,  and  built  his  hopes  on 
the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  who  had  received  the  defeated 
hero  with  that  respect,  which  semi-barl)ariaiis  are  wont  to 
pay  to  personal  greatness.  Who,  indeed,  liad  greater  rea- 
sons tlian  the  Turks  not  to  allow  him  to  fall  ?  The  influence 
of  Charles  in  the  Divan  wu^s  at  last  victorious,  and  war  was 
declared  against  Russia. 

Charles  was  received  in  Bender,  and  resided  there  from  Sept.,  1709, 
to  Feb.  10^  1713, — ^Tlie  thirty  years'  trooe  waa  broken,  (see  p.  171,)  and 
war  declared,  Dec,  1710. 

15.  Thus  the  hopes  of  the  Swedish  hero  reviyed ;  though 
there  is  but  little  probability,  that  even  the  successful  issue 
of  the  war  would  have  raised  Sweden  to  its  former  eleva- 
tion. But  these  hopes  were  to  be  most  bitterly  disap- 
pointed.  In  the  very  moment,  when  Peter,  shut  up  with 
his  whole  army  in  Moldavia,  was  on  the  point  of  surrender^ 
ing  himself  a  prisoner,  he  was  saved  by  the  wisdom  of  a 
woman  and  the  corruptibility  of  the  grand  vizier.  The 
peace  of  the  Pruth  inflicted  a  deeper  wound  on  the  king, 
than  had  been  inflicted  even  by  the  battle  of  Pultawa. 

Peter  eoocluded  a  Ireeiy  with  Demetrins  Cantimer,  the  prince  of 

Moldavia,  April  13, 171 1,  under  the  promise,  that  the  dignity  of  prince 
should  ho  ficreditary  in  his  honse,  as  the  proteg^  of  Russia,  in  consider- 
ation of  stipulated  assistance. — Peter  passed  the  Niester,  and  joined  the 
prince  at  Jassy. — ^Provisions  were  soon  wanting,  and  he  was  surround- 
ed on  the  Pmth. — ^N^tiations  were  entered  upon,  accwdlng  to  Ca- 
tharine's advice;  and  the  pence  was  concluded,  July  24,  1711,  under 
the  conditions :  1.  That  A7X)ph  with  its  territory  should  be  restored  to 
the  Porte.  2.  That  the  new  fortifications  on  the  Samara,  especially  at 
Taganrog,  should  be  demoBshed.  8.  That  a  free  return  should  be 
given  to  the  Swedish  monarch  to  his  kingdom. — Charles,  who  had 
}ir\^tr>ned  from  Bender,  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  Russian  army 
liiareh  off  unmolested. — lie  did  not,  however,  give  up  all  hopes  of 
auuiliilating  the  peace;  but  no  sooner  was  it  broken,  Dec  17,  1711, 
than  it  was  established  anew  nnder  the  mediation  of  Enghmd  and  Po- 
land, April  16,  1712  ;  Peter  promising,  besides  the  above  stipulations, 
to  evacuate  Poland. — The  king  was  violently  removed  from  Bender 
to  Demotica,  Feb.  10,  1713.  The  former  peace  was  ratified,  July  3, 
wUch  was  followed  by  the  compromise  of  King  Augustus  with  the 
Forte,  April  2,  1714. 
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'WJTbxtu  Mfmmre$  pour  tervir  d  Vkataire  de  CXorltt  XTL  pendant 
ten  tffovr  dans  tempire  Ottoman,  k  Lsyde,  1722,  8to.   Tbe  author 

was  Dragoman  of  the  Porte. 

16.  While  the  Swedish  monarch  had,  to  all  purposes, 
disappeared  from  Europe,  his  rejection  of  the  treaty  of  the 
Hague  had  important  consequences  to  the  north.  The 
Swedish  provinces  in  Germany  now  attracted  the  allies; 
and  the  change  of  rulers,  which  took  place  at  the  same  time 

^  in  Prussia,  and  raised  William  1.  to  the  throne, 
led  to  a  participation  in  the  war.  Tlie  kings  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  invaded  Pomerania ;  and  the  former 
not  only  made  hims(?lf  master  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  but 
soon  found  a  pretence  t()r  occupying  liolstein-Gottorp. 
And  though  the  sequestration  of  Stettin  by  Prussia  was  only 
dfxjonpd  tor  the  protection  of  a  neutral,  it  contained  the 
latent  cause  of  a  war. 

The  Danes  and  Saxons  inyadedPomenmia,  171 1.  Stecnbock  crossed 
ovnr,  Sept.,  aiicl  obtained  a  victory  ovrr  the  Danes  at  Gadobiisli.  Doc. 
14. — But  soon  after  the  burning  of  Altona,  Jan.  8,  1713,  he  was  shut 
up  in  Tonningen,  and  foroed  by  the  RnsBiftii  troops  to  BOirender,  May 
16.— A  treaty  respecting  tbc  occupation  of  Stettin  was  made  June  22, 
between  tlie  governments  of  IIolstein-Gottorp  uiu!  Pni.-sia,  uiid  forcible 
possr^sion  taki^n,  Sept.  29.  Prussia  conclutkd  a  contract  witb  Poland 
and  iiussia,  restpecting  the  sequestration,  Oct.  6. 

Mhneiret  eoneemani  let  campagnet  de  M,h  Cm^fte  de  Sfeeniok, 
de  1712  el  1713,  avee  eajntiifieaikm,  par  M.  N**.  1745,  8to. 

17.  Of  no  less  moment  was  the  use  Denmark  made  of  its 
conquests,  by  selling  Bremen  and  Vierden  to  Hanover,  us 
the  price  of  its  participating  in  the  war  against  Sweden. 
The  resentment  of  Charles  XII.,  thus  excited  against  George 
I.,  involved  not  only  Hanover,  but  England  also,  in  the 
northern  war ;  and  the  knot  became  more  entangled  than 
ever,  when  in  consequence  of  the  measures  aaopted  in 
Sweden  itself,  Charles  unexpectedly  returned  to  Stralsund, 
more  like  an  adventurer  than  a  king,  yet  indulging  the 
hope  of  severing^  this  knot  with  the  sword. 

The  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  etjually  important  to  England 
And  Hanover,  were  purchaaed  Jnne  26,  1715. — The  participation  of 
£ngland,  by  despatcliing  a  squadron  to  the  Baltic,  was  produced  by  the 
strict  edicts  of  Charles  ajrain!'t  the  navigation  of  neutrals. — Attcm]>ts 
were  ni:i(lt^  in  Swfdon  to  transfer  the  rejroncy  to  Ulrica  Elconora,  the 
sister  of  the  king,  Dec.,  1713,  and  a  diet  was  convoked. — Charles  re- 
turned to  Stralsund,  Nov.  22, 1714. 
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18.  Of  all  the  foreign  provinces  of  the  Swedish  monarchy, 
but  few  remnants  were  lefl  beside  Btralsund ;  yet  even  then, 
Charles  was  not  only  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  but  soon 
saw  the  number  of  his  enemies  increased  by  Prussia  and 
Hanover,  and  the  Swedish  main  country  exposed  to  the 
czar,  the  new  lord  of  the  Baltic.  The  remainder  of  the 
Swedish  possessions  in  Germany  were  finally  lost  with 
Stralsund,  and  Charles  brought  back  to  Sweden  nothing* 
but  himself. 

An  alliance  was  formed  between  Prussia,  Saxony,  Deniiiar1c»  and 
Ilanovcr,  Feb.,  1715,  and  shortly  after  in  Oct.  b(  twocti  Prus^in,  ITun- 
over,  and  Russia.  What  else  but  war  could  have  resulted  t'rum  tlio 
eqniToeal  eonduct  of  Prasma  towards  a  prince  like  Charles  ? — Wismor 
yv(i»  beai^ed  in  common,  and  more  e^peciallj  Stralsund,  which  aorren- 
dered  inunediately  after  CharWa  departure^  Dec  12. 

19.  While  Charles  thus  seemed  to  have  little  else  but  his 
hopes  left,  he  found  in  the  baron  of  Goertz»  the  minister  ot 
Holstein-Gottorp,  the  friend  and  counsellor  that  he  needed. 
Rarely  have  two  men  met  t(^ether  who  were  less  alike,  and 
still  more  rarely,  two  who  had  greater  need  of  each  other. 
Charles  had  been  finally  forced  to  understand — but  perhaps 
too  late— that  every  thing  is  not  to  be  effected  with  tlie 
sword.  Goertz  taught  him  the  efficiency  of  policy  and  the 
financial  art,  and  met  with  a  docile  scholar,  because  he  at 
the  same  time  yielded  to  the  passions  of  the  king.  Intrusted 
with  the  management  of  domestic  affairs^  notwithstanding 
the  hatred  of  the  Swedish  nobles,  he  gained  credit  for 
Sweden,  and  thence  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  war.  But 
the  war  was  no  longer  to  bo  carried  on  without  an  object. 
While  amity  was  restored  with  the  more  powerful,  by  ceding 
to  Peter  his  conquests^  the  weaker  were  to  pay  for  tlie  loss. 
And  th(;  project,  in  all  respects  adapted  to  the  relations  ot 
the  titnf's,  appeared  almost  certain  of  success,  because  it 
aceordt  (1  ronipletely  with  Peters  purpose,  who  could  derive 
no  lirii!  tit  from  a  longer  war  with  Sweden;  and  becaube  a 
man  like  Goertz,  whose  connexions  extended  through  all 
Europe,  was  at  the  head  of  the  negotiations. 

The  other  allies,  cspfciully  En^'hind  and  Denmark,  began  to  pntertwn 
a  great  distrust  towards  the  czar,  after  the  expedition,  purposely  frus- 
trated, against  Schonen,  1716.  Goerta  joined  with  Alberoni  and  the 
pretender,  against  Greoi^  L  The  cv.ar  made  a  useless  attempt  en  his 
joumej,  1717,  to  gain  Franee  against  England ;  althoqgb  a  treatjwaaoon- 
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eluded  Aug.  4,  without  any  particular  consequences,  yet  remarkable  m 
the  first  partioipatinn  of  Rtis?*ia  in  tlio  affair.^  of  the  west.  Secret  ne- 
gotiutious  were  carried  on  at  Aaiand,  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  May, 
1718,  by  Goerte  and  Gyllenborg  on  the  side  of  Sweden,  and  Ostennan 
and  Bruce  on  the  part  of  Buasia,  and  were  brought  almost  to  a  con- 
clusion. Norway  and  Hanover  wrrc,  as  was  aftt  i  wanls  di^cnvnrcd,  to 
indemnify  Sweden,  and  tlic  duke  of  iioUtein-Gottorp  and  Stanislaus 
in  Poland  to  be  reinstated. 

RsmntG  tkr  Ekre  und  VnshUd  det  Freiherm  pon  Cherta,  1776; 
8vo. 

Drr  Freihtrr  WH  Gcertz,  in  Woltman's  GeschiehU  und  MitiA,  B. 
L  IL  1800. 

20.   But   fate  had   determined   otherwise ! 
ii.'fl.       Cliui  les  XII.  fell  iu  the  trenches  before  Fried- 
richshall ;  and  the  enraged  aristocnits  forthwith 
Feb. as.  1718.    dragged  his  friend  and  adviser  to  the  scaflbld. 
A  radical  chan<Tf^  in  Swcdisli  policy  was  the  consequence. 
A  rupture  took  place  with  Hus.^ia  ;  but  urged  hy  tlic  feeling 
of  tlieir  liiubility  to  help  themselves,  the  Swedes  resorted 
to  an  alliance  with  England.    A  series  ol'  treaties  of  peace 
Aki  ma  Hanover,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Poland, 

were  now  dearly  purchased  tlirough  the  medi- 
ation of  England  ;  when  this  was  accomplished,  nothing 
was  wanting  but  a  peace  with  the  most  dangerous  enemy. 

Aft*  r  preliminaries  and  previous  truces^  Sweden  concluded  the  fol- 
lowing formal  treaties  of  peace  : 

1.  With  Hanover,  Nov.  9,  1719.  a.  Hanover  waa  to  retain  Bremen 
and  Vn-'It-n.  /j.  and  pay  to  Sweden  a  million  of  rix  dollars. 

2.  With  ]*nis>ia,  Feb.  1,  1720.  n.  rm^^sia  was  to  retain  Stettin,  be- 
sides Poni'  nmia,  as  far  as  the  l*ern«'  ;  and  the  islands  Woliin  and  Use- 
dom,  b.  ami  pay  to  Sweden  two  iniliions  of  ilollars. 

3.  With  Deiimark,  July  14,  1720*  a.  Denmark  was  to  restore  all 
its  conquests  to  Sweden,  b.  Sweden  to  renounce  its  exemption  from 
toll  in  the  Sound,  and  pay  fiOO,000  dollars,  c.  France  and  P^ngland 
guaranteed  to  Denmark  the  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  and 
Sweden  engaged  not  to  assist  the  (deserted)  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp. 

4.  With  Poland,  the  conditions  were  those  of  the  truce  signed  JHov, 
7,  1719. 

21.  But  what  were  these  losses  compared  with  the  sa* 
orifice,  with  which  peace  had  to  be  purchased  from  the 

1^  czar,  rendered  necessary  by  his  dreadful  devasta- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Friesland,  against  which  the 
British  fleets  could  afford  no  protection.  The  peace  of 
Nystadt  completed  the  work,  for  which  Peter  had  been  la- 
bouring the  last  twenty  years.  . 
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Peace  was  signed  between  RuwU  and  Sweden  al  Nyatadt,  Sept.  10, 
1721.  a.  Sweden  relinquished  to  Kussia,  Livonia,  Esthlonia,  Ingria, 
find  Kfirolia,  pnrt  of  ^Vibo^g,  besides  the  islands  Oesel,  Dngoc,  and 
!M()en,  and  till  others  from  the  boundaries  of  Courlaud  to  "Wyhorg.  /j. 
On  the  other  Laud,  Finland  was  restored,  and  two  nuUiuns  oi'  duUars 
paid  to  Sweden,  c.  The  eiar  pirmuied  not  to  interfere  in  tlie  internal 
afikin  of  Sweden,   d*  Poland  and  England  were  indnded  in  thia  peace. 

22.  The  history  of  a  war,  thus  carried  on  and  thus  ter- 
minated, displays  clearly  enough  the  vicissitudes  of  things  in 
the  north.  But  it  was  fer  less  the  gain  or  the  losses  of  the 
war,  that  were  decisive  of  the  future,  than  the  internal  tela- 
tionS)  which  were  now  unfolded  in  most  of  the  states  of  the 
northern  system,  in  some  for  good,  in  others  for  evil. 

23.  Russia  was  now  indisputably  the  first  of  them.  The 
colossal  monarch  of  that  colossal  empire  had  succeeded  in 
giving  the  European  character,  not  so  much  to  his  people, 
as  to  his  court  and  his  residence.  His  new  creation  in  Pe- 
tersbiii^  stood  firm ;  and  not  without  reason  did  he  now 
adopt  the  imperial  title.    Europe  had  already  felt, 

that  he  had  drawn  nearer ;  but  for  the  north, 
the  new  dominion  of  tlic  Baltic  was  the  principal  thing. 
Alter  he  navigated  it  victoriously  with  fleets  of  his  own 
building,  the  Swedish  power  was  of  itsolf  at  an  end. 

24.  Who  could  say,  how  iur  this  extorted  supremacy 
of  Russia  might  lead  ?  It  depended  on  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  ruler.  The  sphere  of  Russia's  activity  remain- 
ed, nevertlif^less,  for  a  long  time  confined  to  the  north;  its 
navy  never  went  beyond  the  Baltic,  and  its  army  was  for- 
?iiidable  only  to  its  neighbours.  Peter  himself  in  his  last 
years  wasted  his  powers  against  Persia ;  and  though  he  had 
himself  ciiosen  his  successor,  it  was  soon  felt  that  he  was  no 
more.  The  throne  was  often  afterwards  filled  by  revolu- 
tions ;  but  they  were  revolutions  of  the  court,  without  dis- 
turbing the  iiitf  iiial  (luiet;  j^henomena  of  freqitent  occur- 
rence in  simihir  great  empires.  But  the  foundation  of 
Petersburg,  and  the  possession  of  the  other  ports  on  the 
Baltic,  by  whicli  a  way  oi  exportation  was  o]>i  it( d  to  the 
products  of  tlie  interior,  as  well  as  of  impurtatioii  to  those 
of  other  countries,  created  within  the  empire  a  change  the 
more  sure  because  it  was  not  sudden. 

25.  Sweden  stood  like  a  tree  stript  of  its  branches ;  but 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war,  were  neither  the  only  ones, 
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nor  the  deepest  An  end,  indeed,  had  been  put  to  the 
abuses  of  unlimited  power  af^er  the  death  of  Charles;  but 
the  manner  in  which  this  was  done,  occasioned  greater  evils 
than  the  autocracy  itself.  Tiie  aristocrats  usurped  the 
sovereignty ;  the  throne  was  filled  by  election  ;  the  council 
of  the  kingdom  reigiied,  and  the  king  possessed  little  more 
than  the  bare  title  and  the  representation. 

TIio  younger  sister  of  Charles  XII.,  Ulrica  Eleonora,  was  elected 
Feb.  21,  1719;  the  iliike  of  Ilolsteln-Oottorp,  son  of  Lis  eMer  sister, 
being  pjt<?se<l  over.  A  new  fon^-titiitit)n  was  framed  ;  the  .'^ovrrci^nty 
was  reiiouucetl ;  aitU  the  co-e(|ual  authority  of  the  council  ol'  tlie  king- 
dom acknowledged.  The  crown  was  transferred  from  the  queen  to  her 
husband,  IVederio  of  Hesse^  May  3, 1720,  with  yet  greater  restrictions. 

26.  Poland  presented  a  still  more  melancholy  aspect 
Devastated  by  foreign  and  civil  wars,  and  by  lamine  and 
the  plague,  that  followed  in  their  train»  the  peace  itself 
served  but  to  develop  new  miseries.  The  Swedish  war 
had,  likewise,  inflamed  religious  discord ;  and  the  Jesuits 
took  good  care  that  the  fire  should  not  be  extinguished. 
The  dissidents  now  became,  from  compulsion,  a  political 
party. 

Hie  dissidents  hegan  to  be  deprived  of  their  political  rights,  in  the 

diet  of  1717.  Their  churc  hr;*  were  torn  down  ;  massacres  wcic  p<Tpe- 
tratcd  at  Thorn,  occasioiu'd  hy  tlif  .Ic^uits,  172  5,  nnd  wlitch  liad  ;dinnst 
renewed  the  war  with  Russia. — The  exttluj^ion  of  the  diijai»ient«  from 
the  diets,  tlic  high  ofiices,  and  the  StarostieSf  was  confirmed  by  the  diet 
of  1783. 

27.  But  while  Poland  appeared  in  a  state  of  internal  dis- 
solution, the  new  Prussian  monarchy  had  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  internal  perfection.  The  foil  of  Sweden  had  freed 
it  from  a  very  troublesome  neighbour,  and  after  Frederic 

William  I.  hail  succeeded  his  extravagant  father,  a 
new  creation  came  into  being  here,  no  less  than  in 
Russia;  though  in  a  very  different  way.  Peter  formed 
.  greatness  from  great  materiak ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  some- 
thing similar  was  to  be  formed  from  proportionably  small 
means.  Thence  it  followed,  that  economy  was  necessarily 
the  basis  of  Prussian  power. 

28.  But  this  economy  was  shaped  in  a  peculiar  vray  in  a 
state,  wliic  h  drew  tbe  greater  part  of  its  revenues  from  its 
domains.  The  management  of  these  constituted,  therefore, 
tbe  most  important  part  of  the  whole  domestic  administra- 
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tion;  and  Frederic  William  I.  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
internal  organization  of  the  monarchy,  hy  erecting  the 
chambers  of  the  domains,  after  the  abolition  of 
hereditary  leases,  and  subjecting  them,  as  well  as  ^ 
the  management  of  the  lands  of  the  cities,  to  a 
general  directory.    In  consequence  of  this  reflation,  there 
was  an  annual  fixed  revenue,  which  rendered  it  possible  to 
fix  the  expenditures  with  equal  exactness ;  while  the  surplus 
was  applied  to  the  accumulation  of  a  treasure.    These  re- 
gulations determined  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Prussian  ad- 
ministration ;  which  was  not  altered  by  the  opening  of 
sources  of  revenue,  such  as  the  excise,  etc.,  which  in  their 
nature  are  more  variable. 

29.  Thus  the  favourite  principle  of  unity  in  the  adminis* 
tration,  proceeding  from  the  personal  character  of  Frederic, 
was  for  the  first  time  made  effectual.  The  Pnissian  state 
was  like  a  great  household,  manap^ed  in  the  most  parsimo- 
nious milliner.  But  even  in  private  life,  wp  do  not  always 
reixiird  the  most  parsimonious  housekeepnit^  .^s  the  most 
perfect.  How  much  lass  so,  when  the  reason  of  this  strict 
economy  is  the  oruf  ification  of  a  whim  ;  for  with  Frederic 
W  illiain — who  po^^essed  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  a  great 
general  or  eonf|uei"or — Iiis  mihtar}'^  system  was  not  much 
more.  But,  notwithstandin<2;,  wliat  con>(  ([uences  must  not 
necessarily  follow  the  establishment  of  a  moaurchy,  in  which 
the  army  was  the  principal  tliino^? 

30.  The  application  that  was  to  be  made  of  this  army 
depended  on  the  genius  of  the  ruler.  But  it  was  not  by 
this  alone  that  Prussia  operated  on  the  rest  of  Europe ;  it 
Was  the  relative  stren<:i;tli,  and  tliu  internal  reerulation  of  this 
iuiuy,  soon  tu  serve  as  a  model  for  others,  and  in  a  great 
measure  to  determine  the  future  character  of  standing 
armies.  The  principle  of  maintaining  a  larger  army  than 
the  population  could  supply,  led  to  the  system  of  foreign 
levies,  and  all  the  cruelties  connected  with  it ;  from  which 
again  sprang  that  odious  impressment,  which  could  serve 
to  make  the  condition  of  a  common  soldier  neither  respected 
nor  desirable. 

31.  Such  was  the  geographical  situation  of  this  country, 
that  it  might  be  doubted  whether  it  belonged  to  the  east  or 
west    It  had  to  see  itself  involved  almost  equally  in  the 
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affairs  of  both ;  the  disputes  of  the  maritime  powers  and 
the  Turkish  wars  alone  lay  beyond  its  sphere.  The  proofe 
of  this  were  visible  under  Frederic  William.  But  as  yet  on 
good  terms  with  Austria,  its  hopes  would  have  been  limited 
to  the  acquisition  of  some  Westphalian  provinces,  had  not 
the  northern  war  afforded  an  opportunity  of  aggrandizement 
in  Pomerania. 

32.  Denmark,  though  involved  in  the  northern  war,  suf- 
fered the  least  change.  It  received  Sleswick  as  its  share  of 
the  spoil ;  but  the  times  were  coming  when  the  offended 
house  of  Holstein-Gottorp  would  be  able  to  excite  in  it 
bitter  regret  for  the  injury. 

33.  The  last  treaties  of  peace  had  left  no  contested  point 
uiiclfH-ided  ;  and  the  superiority  ot"  Prussia  and  the  exliaustion 
of  lininhled  Sweden,  were  too  <xreat  to  aUow  the  rancour, 
which  still  remained  here,  to  produce  any  immediate  conse- 
qncnces.  Under  the  two  next  reigns  after  Peter's  death, 
those  of  Catharine  I.  and  Peter  II.,  foreign  policy  was  not 
the  subject  that  employed  the  Russian  <iovernment  ;  lor 
Menschikow,  and  after  his  fall  the  Dulgorukies,  had  too 
much  to  do  for  themselves  ;  what  did  they  care  about  foreign 
countries?  Even  the  connexion  with  Austria,  into  winch 
Catharine  I.  was  diawn  by  the  league  of  Viemia,  (see  p. 

192,)  was  ut  first  attended  with  no  particular  re- 
suits. 

The  rcien  of  Cntharine  I.,  wholly  under  Mensrhikow'a  guidance, 
lasted  from  Feb.  9,  1725,  to  May  17,  1727.  Under  her  successor, 
Peter  IL,  (t  Jan.  29, 1730,)  Henachikowwas  deposed,  Sept,  1727,  and 
the  Dolgorukiea  came  into  power. 

34.  But  it  was  altogether  different  after  Anne,  tbe  niece 
F«b.  i73(uo       Peter  the  Great,  and  the  widowed  duchess  of 

Courland,  ascended  the  throne.  The  attempt  to 
restrict  the  supreme  power  ruined  the  native  nobles ;  and  a 
cabinet  was  now  for  the  first  time  formed  in  Russia,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  strangers.  Very  different  in  their  hopes 
and  iMTojectS)  they  all  required  the  external  splendour  of  the 
empire;  and  already  initiatc<l  in  the  mysteries  of  politics, 
they  sought  this  splendour  in  forei^  relations.  But  these, 
however,  were  men  partially  moulded  in  the  school  of  Peter 
the  Great.  Where  a  Miinnich  and  an  Ostermann  were  ac- 
tive, the  sport  of  court  intrigue  itself  led  to  bold  projects ; 
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for  even  the  all-powerful  tiivourite  Biron,  saw  in  this  the 
only  meuus  of  exercising  his  despotism  over  the  Dation  with 
impunity. 

^ff'moirf'<^  poUtiques  et  militaires  sur  la  Russie,  rhpitig  Vannfe  1727, 
jusqu'  a  1744,  par  le  general  de  ISIanstkin.  Lcip^ic^  1771. — Tb6 
leading  source  for  the  history  of  the  court  and  war. 

Ctotributions  in :  Btocbimg's  MagasSm,  B.  L  IL  IIL,  collected  in 
the  empire  itseUl 

35.  Oae  induoement  to  this  foreign  activity  was  held  out 
by  the  duchy  of  Courland.  As  a  fief  of  Poland^  at  the  ap- 
proaching extinction  of  the  ducal  house  of  Kettler,  it  was  to 
revert  to  the  country,  in  order  to  be  united  with  it ;  but  the 
states  had  set  themselves  against  this  scheme ;  and  Anne 
improved  these  relations  to  procure  it  for  her  favourite 
Biron.  From  this  time  Russia  appointed  to  this  duchy; 
but  the  revolutions  in  this  empire  had  in  almost  every  case 
an  influence  on  Gourhwd. 

As  early  as  1 726,  the  states^  to  prevent  t])e  union  with  Poland,  had 

rhfi?(Mi  Count  Maurice  of  Saxony  to  succe^  'l  Duke  Ferdinand,  even  in 
hi.s  litc-tirne;  but  Maurice  wa^^  unnble  to  niuiutuin  liiiasclf.  After  the 
death  of  Ferdinand,  iu  1737,  Ernest,  duke  oi"  Biron,  was  elected  under 
Russian  influence.  After  bis  fall,  1741,  Courland  renuuned  occupied 
by  Russian  troops  ;  and  although  Charl*  prince  of  Saxony,  obtained 
the  invef«titnrc  from  tlu*  Polr-s,  in  17.")9,  Ernest  of  Biron  was  neverthe- 
less, after  his  rccnll  ironi  exil<%  in  1762,  by  Peter  ILL,  again  declared 
dnke,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Catharine  II. 

36.  Rut  a  nmre  important  opportunity  was  offered  when 
the  royal  throne  of  Poland  became  vacant  by  the 

death  of  Augustus  H.  The  nation  desired  a  na- 
tive, and,  at  the  su*^ii>'stion  of  France,  unanmionsly  chose, 
for  the  second  time,  Stanislaus  Loscinsky,  the  iather-in-hiw 
of  i.ouis  XV.  But  Auo-ustus  of  Saxony  gained  Uussia,  by 
promising  Courland  to  Biron,  and  Austria,  by  acknowledg- 
ing the  Prajjmatic  Sanction.  A  Russian  army  decided  for 
Augustus  111.  ;  while  only  a  French  corps  came  to  the  aid 
of  Stanislaus ;  and  though  France  and  its  aUies  found  op- 
portunity to  compensate  themselves  amply  in  the  west,  (see 
p.  194,)  it  lost  for  ever  the  confidence  of  Poland. 

Stanislaus  Lescinsky,  who  had  returne<i  to  Poland  in  secret,  was 
chosen  at  the  impulse  of  Prince  Primas,  Sc^pt  9,  1733.  But  the  Rus- 
sians quickly  advanced  undtf  Lascy ;  and  a  counter-choice  was  made  of 
Augustus  III.,  Oct.  5,  by  a  small  number  of  nobles,  Stanislaus  retreat- 
ing to  Dantzic.    Count  Munnicb  obtained  the  chief  command  in  order 
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to  remove  him  from  the  court.  Dantxic  w«s  inyested  and  reduoed,  after 
Stanislaus  had  escaped  in  disguise,  June  30,  1784.  The  contest  was 
settled  at  the  p(irifivnfion-<lh  t,  Jiil}%  1736.  It  was  nq:rccd  that  for  the 
present  the  country  sliould  be  eyacuated  by  the  foreign  troops. 

37.  The  result  of  this  war,  therefore,  wa5,  that  Augustus 
lil.  obtained  the  Polish  crown,  for  which  he  was  indebted 

to  foreign  aid.    His  government  seemed  merely  a  continu- 
ation of  that  of  his  father;  and  the  seed  of  evils  Avhich  had 
germinated  under  the  latter  in  the  interior,  could  now  thrive  . 
hixariantly,  because  a  long  period  of  peace  ensued.  Nothing, 

therefore,  prevented  the  nobles  from  corrupting  their  morals 
ahroarl,  to  which  they  were  even  invited  h\  the  fondness  of 
the  kino;  for  pomp  and  display.  Never  was  tfiis  corrnption 
of  the  state  so  fearful  as  here,  virhere  the  nobiiity,  and  among 
the  nobility  the  grandees,  constituted  the  nation  ;  and  where 
morals  aione  had  made  the  want  of  a  constitution  less  per- 
ceptible. Every  thing  therefore  deteriorated,  while  it  was 
thought  that  every  thing  remained  as  of  old.  The  time  of 
awakening  from  this  lethargy  could  not  but  come;  but  what 
a  moment  was  it  to  be ! 

38.  A\  hile  Poland  was  thus  situated,  and  the  contest  of 
factions  was  preparing  in  Sweden,  Russia  turned  its  power 
against  the  Turks.  The  parties  ot  tlie  court  deemed  it  ju- 
dicious now  to  execute  the  old  {t reject  of  Peter,  ol  reveng- 
ing the  peace  on  the  Pruth  ;  and  while  the  dominion  of 
Russia  was  again  extended  to  the  Black  Sea,  to  give  em- 
ployment to  Miinnich  as  commander-in-chief  Tiie  junc- 
ture seemed  not  ill-chosen ;  for  the  Porte  was  in  Asia, 
combating  the  conqueror  Nadir  Shah ;  but  the  issue  showed 
that  in  many  points  they  bad  miscalculated. 

The  campaigns  of  Miinnich,  from  1735  to  were  brilliant,  but 
very  expeosive.  Aeoph  was  conquered,  and  the  Crimea  was  entered, 
1786^  but  could  not  be  maintained.  A  fixed  establiabment  was  made 
on  tho  inouth.s  of  the  Dneii)er,  and  the  bl<»<Kly  conquest  of  Otehaktiv 
achieved,  1737.  But  tlie  cuinpa?^  of  thr;  your  1738  ^vns  rcndorrd  un- 
successful by  tamine  and  plague  in  the  de^ertd  oi*  Lkrahie.  On  the 
Other  hand,  in  1739,  a  sncoesaful  expedition  was  made  beyond  tbe 
Niester ;  a  victory  was  gained  at  Stawutschane,  Aug.  28 ;  of  whieb 
the  conquest  of  Chocsim  and  the  possession  of  Moldavia  were  the  con- 
sequences. 

Lebensbetchriebunff  des  Rttst.  KtMerl.    Gmeralfddmanekalb  B.  C. 
Grqfm  «om  Mutmkkf  too  6.  A.  voir  Hai.bii.    OMenboig,  1809. 

3U.  13  ut  unhappily  for  Russia,  it  found  in  thb  war  an 
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ally  in  Austria,  to  whom  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Catha- 
rine I.  ^ve  a  pretence  for  pailicipution.  But  the  hope  of 
cuiKpie.st  Wtis  much  disappointefl.  The  Turks  soon  observed 
that  Eugene  was  no  more;  uiui  the  jealousy  of  the  allies 
facilitated  their  operations.  Tlie  losses  of  Austria  bruu<j:lit 
it  to  the  ignominious  peace  of  Belgrade ;  which  opened  the 
way  to  a  peace  with  Russia. 

In  the  campaigns  of  the  Austrians,  from  1736  to  1738,  they  were 
ex[)elled  from  Servin,  Bosnia,  and  Wallachia.  The  generals  bad  to 
bear  tl:<  i  uiUs  of  the  court.  The  grand  rifier  ndvanrcci  before  Bel- 
grade, 1739;  uiulcr  tlio  walls  of*  which  plnro,  nndiT  Fn-iich  me(h'ation, 
peace  was  concluded,  Sept.  18,  173y;  tor  which  Cimrles  liimsclf  believed 
he  owed  an  excuse  to  Anne.  Conditions :  a.  The  evacuation  and  re- 
storation of  Belgrade,  Orsowa,  and  Sabaca  to  the  Porte,  b.  The  oessioo 
of  Servia  and  Austrian  Walhichia.  c.  The  Bannat,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  retained  by  Austria. — Russia  now  thought  itself  obhjred  to  conclude 
A  peace,  (Dec.  28,)  ia  which :  a.  Azoph,  razed  however,  was  retained 
bjr  Russia.  b»  The  boundaries  were  enlarged  in  the  Ukraine,  e.  AU 
other  conqnests  were  to  be  restored  to  the  Porte. 

40.  By  this  peace  Austria  lost  all  the  fruits  of  Eugene's 
victories,  and  the  projects  of  Russia  to  acquire  a  strong 
hold  on  the  Black  Sai  were  reserved  for  accomplishinent 
to  a  later  time.  Meanwhile  the  ignominy  of  the  peace 
of  the  Pruth  was  regarded  as  avenged ;  and  this  belief  was 
not  much  less  than  the  truth.  Whatever  the  war  had  cost, 
the  superiority  of  the  Russians  was  nevertheless  decided ; 
tfie  interior  organization  of  the  Russian  army  was  perfected, 
and  not  without  reason  has  Miinnich  been  called  the  Eugene 
of  the  north. 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  EUROPEAN  STATES-SYSTEM. 

1.  Thb  age  of  Frederic  ma)  justly  take  his  name;  yet 
how  powerfully  soever  his  mind  may  have  acted  upon  it^  the 
age  was  so  variously  marked,  that  it  is  difficult  to  represent  it 
in  all  Jts  bearing.  The  civilization  of  Europe  was  carried 
during  this  period  to  its  highest  point  of  perfection,  and 
embraced  all  that  the  mind  of  man  could  grasp.  The  na- 
tions of  this  part  of  the  world  consequently  became  more 
assimilated  to  each  other ;  languages  widely  diffused  facili- 
tated the  general  circulation  of  ideas ;  and  the  difference  of 
religious  &ith  b^an  more  and  mure  to  lose  its  importance 
among  the  people,  as  it  had  already  lust  its  weight  among 
their  rnlors. 

2.  This  progress  of  so  extensive  a  civihzation  manifested 
itself  in  various  ways.  Government,  as  well  as  political 
economy,  made  surprising  advances ;  the  commerce  of  the 
world  obtained  an  oxtrnt  and  importance  hitliorto  unparal- 
leled. Every  sea  v,  ns  nnvii^ated,  and  the  most  distant  coun- 
tries explored.  Military  and  naval  tactics  were  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection.  And  tliis  great  advance  was  not 
cunfincHl  to  nierely  practical  atiairs ;  tlie  spirit  of  the  ajje 
was  not  less  inchned  to  matters  of  theory:  every  thini;;  be- 
came subject  to  investlcratlon ;  every  notion  was  tried  by 
the  test  of  reason  ;  and  tins  was  its  most  striking  pecnliarity. 
Nothinjj;  was  thoufxht  bevontl  tfie  reach  of  huniaii  iiitelli- 
gence.  What  discoveries  it  alu  ady  imagined  it  had  made! 
what  did  it  believe  beyond  its  reach  ? 

3.  One  consequence  of  this  wide  diffusion  of  civilization 
was  the  great  influence  which  it  gave  to  writers  of  eminent 
talents.    The  cultivated  classes  of  society  were  iur  more 
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closely  connt;cA(  (]  tlian  in  any  fornirT  period.  The  wall  of 
partition,  whicli  manners  and  fushiuii  had  placed  between 
the  citizens  and  nobility,  was  broken  down,  when  the  world 
of  polite  literature  became  conunon  to  both,  and  was  alike 
valued  by  both;  and  however  tenacious  the  nobility  might 
be  of  their  civil  prerogatives,  they  willingly  relaxed  much 
ui'  their  haughty  rigidity  in  social  life.  The  first  example 
of  this  change  was  given  by  that  very  city,  which  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  regarded  as  the  arbitress  in  all  matters  of 
tofi  and  etiqucUt ;  and  its  influence  was  correspondently 
groat. 

4.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  tiiat  the  cabinet  policy  of 
Europe  retained  its  ancient  forms,  it  was  uU'ected  by  things 
which  had  never  influenced  it  before.  Great  writers,  read 
in  all  circle^  even  in  the  highest,  guided  public  opinion ; 
and  their  voice  became  one  of  authori^.  Though  they  did 
not  directly  hold  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  though  they  exercised 
no  immediate  influence  on  the  events  of  the  day,  they  never- 
theless enlarged^  in  various  ways,  the  circle  of  ideas ;  and 
in  many  cases,  of  the  highest  practical  importance,  they  en* 
tirely  directed  the  public  mind.  How  could  this  be  other- 
wise, when  statesmen,  even  kings,  became  authors,  and 
lived  in  familiar  intercourse  with  authors?  Could  this 
happen  without  influencing  the  tone  and  practice  both  of 
domestic  and  f(jroigQ  policy  ?  And  could  any  thing  less  be 
expected  considering  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place,  generally  for  the  worse,  in  the  modes  of  thinking, 
arising  Irom  the  diminution  of  religious  feeling,  not  on^ 
among  the  great,  but  also  among  the  people  ?  How  unsa- 
tisfactory would  be  the  history  of  this  period,  were  we  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  these  phenomena,  and  to  the  influence 
which  they  exercised  on  the  state  of  Europe. 

5.  How  much,  not  directly  political  in  its  nature,  would 
it  be  necessary  for  us  to  notice,  were  we  to  attempt  to  an- 
swer the  great  question  :  How,  in  the  xery  time  when  the 
[)roud  structure  of  the  politiral  system  of  Europe  appeared 
to  stand  fu  tli  m  all  its  strt  iiLitli  ;itk1  solidity,  it  could  have 
been  undeinuiied  on  so  many  sides,  and  its  principal  pil- 
lars made  to  totter  ?  The  work  of  destruction  was,  perhaps, 
begun  at  an  earlier  period,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  it  made 
most  progress  during  this,  though  unheeded  by  the  age 
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itself.  None  but  a  bulldinp;  (!()ni))lotely  undermiiipfl  could 
have  experioncod  so  fearful  ii  shock  as  that  which  has  since 
befallen  the  pohtical  system  of  Euiopo. 

0.  Tf  we  wish  to  distinguish  this  period  with  a  gceneral 
appeUation,  perhaps  that  of  tlie  (nM-man  period  would  be 
the  most  appropriate.  Germans  tilled  all  the  principal 
thrones  of  Europe,  tlmt  of  the  Bourbons  excepted :  Fre- 
deric, in  Prussia ;  Maria  Theresa,  in  Austria  ;  Catharine,  in 
Kussia;  and  the  Georges,  in  England.  German  armies 
were  the  models  of  military  tactics;  German  cruntiies,  of 
civil  government.  None  disputed  with  this  nation  the  fame 
of  science;  and  thonii,li  m  tlic  bolder  flight  of  its  literature, 
its  writers  belonged  less  to  Europe  than  to  itself,  it  pos- 
sessed, on  the  other  hand,  the  consolation,  that  it  never 
cherished  in  its  bosom  any  of  that  race  of  sophistical  scep- 
tics, the  general  diffusion  of  whose  writings  contributed  so 
essentiallv  to  disturb  the  peace  and  order  of  society. 

7.  In  looking  at  the  public  affairs  of  this  period,  we  are 
struck  with  the  fiict,  that  the  west  and  north  of  Europe  were 
more  deeply  connected  with  each  other  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding period.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  which,  after  it  had  assumed 
its  station  in  the  rank  of  the  great  powers,  became  the  link 
which  united  the  chains  of  the  two  state-^tems.  Although 
this  connexion  should  not  pass  unobserved,  yet  the  north  still 
retained  its  own  proper  interest ;  and  it  was  rather  Prussia 
itself,  which  was  implicated  in  the  disputes  of  the  two  sys- 
tems^  than  that  they  became  in  reality  united  into  one. 


I.  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  OF  EUROPE. 
FROM  1740  to  1786. 

L  To  IA«  alliance  heUwem  France  and  Austria,  from  1740  to  1756. 

The  ooUeetion  of  state  papers  of  Wens  and  of  Voir  AUr- 
i^rccs.  ^  2).  A  gencnil  view  of  the  treaties  of  peace  is 

givon  in  : 

Geist  der  merkwurdigsten  Bi'tndnisse  und  Friedenschlttsse  des  ISten 
JahrhunderU,  von  Chb.  D.  Voss.  .  Gera,  1801-2,  5  vols.  Svo.  The 
fourth  volume  belongs  to  this  period. 

Wo  have  as  jet  no  general  histoiy  of  this  remarkable  period :  an 
aUempt  is  made  in : 
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J.  C.  Adelun6*8  pragmaHsehe  Staattguehichte  Europa9  von  dem 

Ahlcben  Kaiser  KarVs  VI.  an  his  auf  die  ^gmnoiirUgen  Ze^en. 
Gotha,  1752—1769,  9  vols.  4to.    This  comes  rlown  to  1759. 

Memoirs  unforttmatcly  now  begin  to  become  more  rare.  Their  place 
is  supplied  in  some  degree  by, 

W.  Coxe's  HiUory  of  the  House  ef  AuHriOj  from  At  ftnmdatkm  of 
the  Monarchy  under  Rodolphus  of  IJapshurgh,  to  the  detUh  ef  Leopmd 
IT.    Lond.  1807,  3  vols.  4 to,  or  5  vols.  Svo.    And  by, 

(Euvres  posthumes  de  Fkedeiik  II.  Berlin,  15  vols.  Svo,  1788.  To 
liistory  belong,  vol.  i.  ii.,  containing  tiie  Histoire  de  mon  temps^  from 
1741  to  1745.  The  meet  spirited  of  aU  the  historieal  works  of  this 
royal  author,  but  not  witliout  animo.sity.  Vol.  iii.  iv.  contain  the  His- 
toire de  lagucrrr  de  sept  arts.  As  the  title  announces,  it  is  merely  a 
history  of  the  war.    VoL  v.  contains  Histoire  dcpuis  1763  a  1778. 

The  number  of  jonmab  and  political  pumpUets  increased  extraor- 
dinarily in  this  period.  After  those  fbnnerly  qaoted  in  toL  L  had 
ceased,  the  most  perfect  wn'«, 

Politisches  Journal.  Altoim,  from  1781,  two  volumrs  annually. 
(Edited  by  Schika.cii.)  [The  annual  Register  id  the  most  important 
English  worhj 

A.  Chil  Wedekind  Chromlogite^  Handbuch  der  neuem  GeS' 
chichfe  von  1740  to  1807.  Luneburg,  1808.    Very  useful  for  the 

chronology. 

8.  This  period  began  with  a  violent  convulsion  of  tlie 
Europoan  system,  which,  in  as  far  as  it  oimod  at  the  de- 
struction of  one  of  its  leading  monarchies,  seemed  to  moiince 
the  overtlwow  of  the  whole.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  male  hne  of  the  Austrian  or  Hapsburg 
family,  in  Charles  VI.,  who,  as  well  as  his  elder  brother 
Joseph,  left  only  daup^hters. 

Death  of  Charles  VI.,  Oct.  20,  1740.  Maria  Theresa,  his  elder 
daughter,  (born  1717,)  uccor«iing  to  tlie  Pragmatic  Sanction,  heiress  to 
all  his  states,  was  married  to  Francis  Steph^  form^rty  dnke  of  Lor- 
raine, but,  as  already  mentioned,  from  1737  archduke  of  Tuscany. 
Maria  Joscplin.  ( Idp-t  dauulitor  of  the  emperor  Joseph  I.,  was  married 
to  Augustus  111.,  kiug  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony  ;  the  younger, 
Maria  Amdia,  was  married  to  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria. 

9.  In  this  same  year  Frtdt  ric  II.  had  sue-  ^ 
ceeded  his  father  on  the  throne.    lie  ascended 

it  determined  to  raise  Prussia  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  Enro|)e ;  and  regarded  aggrandizement  as 
the  means  by  which  he  must  effect  it.  He  gave  himself 
but  little  trouble  respecting  the  justice  of  his  undertakings; 
but  he  was  distingui.<!>hed  from  the  herfl  of  common  con- 
querors by  having  onv.  iixt d  object.  lie  desired  no  more 
than  was  requisite  tor  that  object,  and  the  conquest  of  Silesia 
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appeared  to  him  sufficient. — His  claims  to  some  portion  of 
it  furnished  him  with  an  apology.  Thus  began,  in  this 
year,  under  a  propitious  concurrence  of  political  relations^ 
the  first  Silesiun  war. 

Cliiiiiis  of  Prussia  on  the  duchy  of  Silesia  :  1st,  Jiirferndorf.  It  pro- 
perly belonged  to  u  younger  branch  of  the  electoral  line,  but  Duke  John 
George,  as  adherent  to  Frederic  V.  elector  of  the  I'alatiuate,  was  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  hy  Ferdinand  II.,  1633,  and,  neither  he 
nor  his  heirs  restored,  2iidly,  Leignitz,  Brieg,  and  Wohlau.  Tliew 
cbiini'i  were  founded  on  a  eonipact  of  inheritance,  by  which  the  sur- 
vivor was  to  succeed  to  the  property  of  the  other,  concluded  173d,  be- 
tween the  then  duke  and  the  elector  Joachim  U.  This  compact  was 
opposed  by  Ferdinand  I.  as  king  of  Bohemia  and  supreme  fendal  lord. 
After  the  extinction  of  the  ducal  lioii>^e.  IGT.l,  Austria  took  jinsscsision 
of  it:  and  in  1686,  tlie  prince  elector,  Frederic  William,  renonnri'd  it, 
in  consideration  of  the  traudier  of  the  circle  of  Schwiebuss,  winch  how- 
ever  was  again  seeoied  to  Anstrla,  by  a  secret  treaty  with  the  then 
electoral  prinoe»  and  aeftnaUy  resigned  in  1696,  after  the  eonunenoement 
of  his  reip^. — However  just  or  groundless  these  claims  were,  the  whole 
conduct  of  Frederic  proves,  that  he  would  ratlier  enforce  them  by  arras 
than  by  negotiation,  for  thus  only  could  he  gain  the  whole  of  Silesia.— 
Invasion  of  the  almost  defenceless  country,  Dec,  1740,  and  almost 
bloodloMi  eonqnest  till  the  battle  of  Molwis,  April  10,  1741. 

10,  This  sudden  enterprise  of  Frederic  hastened  forwards 
a  far  greater  project  in  the  French  court ;  not  devised  by 
the  nuing  minister,  Cardinal  Fleury,  but  a  party  in  the 
court ;  the  leaders  of  which,  the  Marshal  Belleisle  and  his 
brother,  hoped  to  make  it  the  means  of  increasing  their 
power.  Elizabeth  of  Spain  was  no  less  urgent,  "  that  her 
second  son  too  mi^ht  gain  a  morsel  of  bread."  Its  object 
was  nothing  less  than  to  tear  from  the  Austrian  monarchy 
the  imperial  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  to  effect  its  dis- 
memberment. 

The  depriving  of  Austria  of  the  imperial  crown,  which  would  have 
rendered  it,  both  in  form  and  fact,  elective,  would  of  itself  have  been 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  European  system. — Had  there  not  already  l)een 

enough  of  elective  kingdoms  ? 

11.  No  semblance  of  justice  could  here  be  brouj^ht  for- 
wnrrl,  for  France  liad  not  merely  recognised,  but  even  gua- 
ranteed the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Tiiis,  however,  seemed 
to  France  the  time  for  dcstroyinpf  her  ancient  rival,  and  for 
dividincr  her  provinces.  The  distracted  condition  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  and  the  certainty  of  finding  aUies,  was 
a  powerful  inducement  j  but  it  was  soon  seen,  that  the 
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means  were  badly  culcuhitcd  ;  even  if  tlie  attempt  had  suc- 
ceeded, would  France  have  been  a  trainer?  Under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  the  dominion  of  Europe,  which  she, 
perhaps,  flattered  herself  she  should  ibtaui,  was  an  empty 
pliantom.  To  maiiituiu  that  donuiuon,  far  dift'erent  men 
would  have  been  necessary,  than  any  which  France  could 
bring  into  the  field  or  employ  in  the  cabinet. 

Mcmoires  pour  S(  rvir  a  F/iisfoirf  <fe  F Europe  dcpuis,  1140  Jusqu*  d 
1748.  Amsterd.  1749,  3  vols.  12mo  (par  M.  De  Sfohn).  Written  en- 
tirely to  fiivour  the  interest  of  France. 

12.  But  the  ag:f2;re>-i()n  it-elf  needed  a  pretext;  and  as 
this  was  found  in  the  support  of  foreign  claims,  the  need  of 
foreign  alliances  followed.  In  this  lav  the  tacit  confession 
of  weakness.  A  power,  which  wishes  to  become  the  mis- 
tress of  others,  may  as  well  renounce  its  pretensions,  if  it 
has  not  sufficient  strength  of  its  own  i  n  make  them  good. 
Allies  will  soon  desert ;  and  t)f  thi5  1  lauce  had  bitter  expe- 
rience. In  none  of  the  preceding  great  wars  had  there 
been  such  a  vacillation  of  alliances,  for  never  had  allies 
fewer  points  of  agreement  in  their  respective  views.  Be- 
sides, what  member  of  the  confederacy^  except  France, 
could  have  seriously  wished,  or  even  hoped  for,  the  entire 
dissolution  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  ? 

13.  No  wonder,  though,  that  France  should  have  imme- 
diately found  many  and  powerful  allies,  where  the  prospect 
of  gain  was  so  inviting.  Her  attention,  above  all,  was 
dir^ted  towards  Bavaria,  her  ally  in  the  former  war  of  suc^ 
cession,  in  order  to  have  a  candidate  Ibr  the  imperial  crown. 
But  the  elector,  Charles  Albert,  discovered,  in  addition,  that 
he  had  in  reality  a  right  to  the  whole  Austrian  monarchy. 
Spain  also  made  the  same  discovery  for  itself;  Aiu«nc«  «KfttMt 
and  Saxony  soon  after  found  that  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  could  have  no  validity,  and  that  she,  of  all,  had 
the  nearest  claim.  Thus  Europe  witnessed  ibe  singular 
spectacle  of  three  powers,  each  of  which  claimed  the  whole 
monarchy,  unitii:^  with  France,  wliich  itself  had  no  further 
pretence,  than  a  wish  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  all. 

Clainw  of  Bavaxia,  fonaded  on  a  will  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  L,  of 
which  the  original  did  not  contain  what  it  was  Bttd  to  do. — Those  of 

Spain  on  a  rerj  cniditc  prenenlogy ;  on  a  compact  between  Chisrlf-'  V. 
and  bia  brother  Ferdinand,  at  the  abdication  of  the  German  countries ; 
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and  !i  proviso  of  Pliilip  III.  at  liis  rrnunciation  of  the  Austrian  snccos- 
sion,  1617. — Those  ol  8axunj>^  on  the  rights  of  the  wife  of  Aii^nistus  111. 
as  the  dclest  daughter  of  Joeeph  I.— I^cret  alliance  at  juphenburg, 
M»7  18,  1741,  hetu  cen  Ftmce,  Bavaria,  and  Spain,  to  which  Saxony 
also  acceded  September  19. 

14.  Under  these  circuinstnncns,  Frederic  IL  considered 
it  judicious  to  join  the  confederacy  a^inst  Austria ;  and 

_  .  .  Prussia,  for  the  first  time,  became  allied  with 
France.  But  it  was  soon  soon  how  different 
were  the  views  of  this  kino;  from  those  of  the  allies.  They 
were  to  serve  him  as  means  for  accomplishin*:^  his  schemes; 
and  thouf^h  he  joined  them,  it  was  with  the  taeit  })r()viso, 
that  he  slioulH  withdraw  himself  as  soon  as  his  own  conve- 
nience should  permit. 

15.  Maria  Theresa,  who  made  her  husband  joint  ruler 
with  herself,  (without  however  imparting  to  him  any  great 
share  in  the  government,)  thus  saw  more  than  half  Europe 
leagued  against  her ;  and  had  htit  little  reason  to  hope  for 
foreign  assistance.  England  was  already  in  open  war  with 
Spain;  and  as  for  Sweden,  foreign  policy  had  taken  ad- 

#M    w«.  domestic  troubles  to  involve  it  in 

a  war  with  Russia  (see  below).  She  had,  then, 
only  her  own  strength  to  trust  to,  which  did  not  seem 
augmented  by  the  Tom  of  the  imperial  crown,  (by  the 
election  of  Cfharles  VII.  of  Bavaria,)  or  by  the  general 
course  of  the  war.  Charles  VII.  gained  but  little  by  the 
imperial  diadem,  but  Austria  lost  a  great  deal. 

Union  of  the  French  anny  under  Belleisle  with  the  Bavarian,  Sept., 
1741,  they  ix-nctrute  into  Upper  Austria,  (which  however  ia  Boon 

freed,)  and  Bolioniia,  and,  in  connexion  Avitli  tlie  Saxons,  capture 
Prague,  Nov.  26,  where  Charles  VII.  receives  lioinafic  iia  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, Dec.  19,  as  does  Frederic  II.  in  Silesia,  wliich  was  now  entirely 
anhdued.  A  second  FVench  army,  under  Mbrshal  MaiUebois,  in  West- 
phalia, preserves  the  neutrality  of  the  maritime  powers*  Treaty  on 
this  account  with  George  II.,  Sept.  27,  1741. 

16.  But  the  threatened  violence  to  the  Austrian  monarchy 
did  not  allow  England  to  remain  a  quiet  spectator,  notwith- 
standing its  war  with  Spain.  The  yoice  of  the  people  de- 
manded too  strongly  an  active  participation,  to  be  satisfied 
with  mere  subsidies.  Could  it,  without  forsaking  its  whole 
former  policy,  have  refused  assistance  to  its  first  ally  on  the 

j«B    i7«.    continent?    Walpole  was  not  adapted  for  such 
*"*         stormy  times ;  he  yielded  his  place  to  the  more 
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impetuous  Carteret,  and  active  measures  for  rendering  aS' 
sistance  were  immediately  adopted.  Thus,  after  the  alliance 
of  Spain  with  France,  the  Spanish  war  necessarily  became 
connected  with  the  German,  different  as  they  were  in  their 
uri.riTi  Hi'itish  subsidies  bad  already  found  an  entrance 
into  tSordima. 

A  treaty  for  subsidies  had  been  previou^^lj  concluded  between  EiDg^ 
land  and  Austria,  June  24,  1741. — A  British-Gennan  nrmy  now 
assembled  m  the  Netherlanda,  and  at  the  same  time  subsidies  sent  to 
SerdiniB,  which  bound  itself  by  an  agreement^  Feb.  1,  1742,  to  procure 
the  neutrality  of  Italy. 

17.  But  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  confederacy 
against  Austria  was  broken  up  by  Frederic  II.*8  retirement 
He  was  in  possession  of  Silesia ;  and  the  victory 

at  Czaslau  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  recovering    ^  "'"^ 
it  from  him.   He  concluded  at  Breslau  his  separate  peace^ 
to  which  Saxony  likewise  acceded. 

Freliminaries  of  peace  between  Prussia  and  Austria  at  Breslau,  June 
11;  definitive  treaty  at  Berlin,  July  28,  1742.    Conditions:  1.  Be* 

nunciation  of  all  alliances  which  were  opi)o?n<!  to  peace.  2.  Maria 
Theresa  resigns  to  Prussia  all  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  and  the 
county  of  Glaz.  3.  The  principality  of  Teschen,  with  some  contiguous 
districts  of  Upper  Sfleria,  still  remained  to  Austria. 

18.  By  thus  rifkling  iUelf  of  one  of  its  niobl  powerful 
enemies,  Austria  ac(juired  a  great  superiority  over  tlie 
others.  Boliemia  was  recuv(T(?d ;  Bavaria  its^  li  was  con- 
quered, and  the  emperor  Charles  V  ll.  compelled  to  lly ; 
and  the  British-German  army  gaining,  the  next  year,  a 
complete  victory  at  DettiuLren,  the  French  were  not  only 
compelled  to  recross  the  Rhine,  but  Austria  and  England 
succeeded  in  obtaining  two  new  allies,  the  king  of  Sardinia 
in  Italy,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  Gennany.  And  when 
the  British  troops  had  landed  in  the  Netherlands,  the  re- 
public agreed,  at  the  request  of  England,  to  raise  an  auxili- 
ary body  for  Austria. 

iiecapture  of  Bohemia  and  blockade  of  the  French  army  in  Prague 
Jiiiie»  1742.  Alter  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  Belleisle,  posseasion  ia 
taken  of  it»  and  Maria  Theresa  ia  crowned  there,  May  12,  1743.  Ba- 
varia occupied,  May,  1743.  Victdi  y  of  tlio  Prnirmatie  nrmy  nt  Dct- 
tingen,  June  27  ;  alliance  at  Worms  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  Sept. 
13;  ami  with  Saxony,  Dec.  20,  1743. 

19.  But  Fruuce,  so  tar  from  thinking  of  peace,  especially 
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innviu,    ^  Fleury,  the  friend  of  peace,  wa>.  dead,  no 
longer  appeared  the  mere  auxiliary  of  her  allies, 
but  declared  war  directly  against  both  Austria  and  England. 

While  France  and  England  carried  on  the  war  merely  as  auxiliaries, 
it  did  not  extend  either  to  the  sea  -or  to  the  colonies,  as  now  happened. 

Na\  al  vic  tory  of  the  British  over  the  Spanish-French  fleet,  off  Toulon, 
Feb.  24,  1744.  This  bnttli?  ocoa.sionoil  tlio  (loclnrntion  rf  Avar  against 
England,  March  15,  against  Austria,  April  27,  an  ailiaruc,  oflTcnsive 
and  defensive,  having  been  already-  concluded,  Oct.  25,  174a,  at  Fon- 
taineblean,  between  France  and  Spain. 

20.  The  allies  having  thus  the  superiority,  Frederic  II. 
again  decided  upon  war.  Honour  appeared  to  demand, 
that  he  should  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  tne  emperor  Charles 
VII.,  of  Bavaria  and  the  German  empire,  who  had  escaped 

flight,  and  in  whose  election  he  had  participated.  But 
a  stronger  motive  than  honour,  the  fear  of  losing  Silesia,  if 
Austria,  now  leagued  with  Saxony,  should  be  victorious, 
engaged  him  to  this  measure.  He  therefore  again  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  France  and  the  German  empire.  He 
found  an  easy  access,  for  he  was  needed ;  though  bis  max- 
ims in  alliances  could  be  no  longer  a  secret. 

Second  alliance  between  Prussia  and  France,  March,  1744  ;  and^  soon 
aftf  r,  the  union  of  Francfort^  May  22,  with  Charles  VIL,  the  Plsla- 
tinate,  and  Uesse-Cassel. 

21.  This  second  Silesian  war  gave  new  life  to  the  strug- 
gle. Frederic  II.  invaded  Bohemia,  though  without  suc- 
cess; while  France,  delivered  thereby  from  the  Anstrians 
along  the  upper  Rhine,  breathed  more  freely  ;  and  Charles 

Jan    iTtt.    ^^^*  \ono^  enough  to  return  to  his 

capital.  His  death,  which  soon  followed,  seemed 
necessarily  to  produce  an  entire  chanc,e  in  the  situation  of 
affairs;  his  son  and  successor,  Maximilian  Joseph,  willinrrly 
renounced  his  claims  on  the  imperial  crown,  in  return  lor 
his  hereditary  territories. 

Peace  of  Fuascn,  between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  April  22,  1745. 
Conditions :  1.  Austria  restored  to  Bavaria  all  its  conquests.  2.  The 
elector  inromised  Francis  Stephen  his  vote  at  the  imperial  election. 

22.  The  only  effect  of  this  secession  of  Bavaria  was,  that 

the  war  no  longer  raged  in  the  interior  of  Germany ;  and 

that  Austria,  though  opposed  by  Brandenburg,  succeeded 

in  obtaining  the  imperial  crown  for  Francis  1. 
Sept  a  i»4.    pj^^^jg  gjjjj  prosecuted  the  war — ^it  is  difficult  to 
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say  for  wliat  purpose — ^but  the  death  of  the  emperor  indmed 
Frederic  II.  to  peace,  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  to  himself 
Silesia.  This  security  was  strengthened  by  repeated  vic- 
tories, and  the  convention  with  England  at  Hanover :  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  entered,  for  the  second  time, 
into  a  separate  peace  for  himself ;  without  demanding  more 
than  in  the  former  one. 

Vietorj  of  the  king,  orer  the  Austriaiui  and  ScK<m%  under  Charles 

of  Lorraine,  at  Ilolienfriedberg,  June  4,  1745.  ConTention  at  Hanover, 
August  26,  by  which  Enc^lnntl  offered  ttsilf  ns  the  guarantee  of  Silcsi'ji. 
But  to  impel  Austria  to  accept  it,  needed  the  new  victories  of  the  king 
over  the  Austrians,  at  Sorr,  Sept.  30,  and  of  the  prince  of  Dessau  over 
the  Saxons,  at  Kesseladorf,  Dec  15.  Peace  of  Dresden,  Dec.  25,  be- 
tween Prussia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Austria  and  Saxony  on  the  other, 
according  to  the  hix^\<  of  the  convention  at  Hanover.  Condition?:  1. 
Possession  of  Silesia  is  confirmed,  according  to  the  peace  of  13reslau. 
2.  Frederio  IL  recognises  Francis  L  as  emperor.  8.  Saxony  pays 
Prussia  a  millioii  nbc  doUara. 

23.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  war  was  carried  on  by  France, 
and  her  yet  remaining  allies,  in  the  Netherlands  and  Italy 
with  the  greatest  vigour.  It  was  planned,  that  a  descent 
should  be  made  upon  Scotland  by  Charles  Edward,  son  of 
the  pretender,  the  first  success  of  which  was  beyond  their 
hopes.  France,  too,  found  the  general  she  wanted  in  a 
foreigner ;  the  victories  of  the  marshal  Prince  Maurice  of 
Saxony  in  the  Netherlands,  opened  her  an  outlet  from  the 
labyrinth,  which  the  presence  of  the  king  with  the  army 


Campaigns  of  the  Marshal  of  Saxony  from  1745.  Victory  at  Fontc- 
nai,  in  the  presence  of  Louis  XV.,  May  11,  over  Cumberland.  Winter 
campaign,  and  capture  of  Brussels  and  Brabant,  Feb.,  1 7-\Cy.  The  pro- 
frross  of  the  prctcndor  rcciills  the  Duke  of  Cnmbcrluii(i,  aiid  the  best  of 
the  British  troops,  to  England,  till  the  victory  at  Cuiloden,  April  27, 
suppresses  the  insurrection.  Meanwhile,  the  French  make  some  pro- 
greaa  io  the  Netherlands ;  victory  of  Marshal  Saze  at  Rauconx,  over 
Duke  Charles,  Oct  11,  and  in  the  fullowing  year,  June  20,  1747,  over 
the  Dulcp  of  Cumborland,  nt  LatHeM. 

Lettres  et  Mcmoires  du  Marcchal  de  Scuce,  citoisis  parmi  les  pafien 
onginaux.   Paris,  1794,  5  vols.  8vo. 

Memoires  sur  les  campagnes  des  pa^fi-boM  en  1745,  1746,  et  1747, 
piibru's  par  A.  II.  L.  Heeren.  a  Goettinguc,  IRO.I,  8ro.  From  the 
pnj»r  r^  of  C'liarlcs  Frederic,  Prince  of  Waldeck,  commander  of  the  Dutch 
uuxiiiary  troops. — By  means  of  these  accounts  of  botli  parties,  few  cam- 
paigns have  bem  described  so  clearly  as  this.  Much  of  the  greatness 
of  the  marshal  must  be  attribated  to  the  littleness  of  his  foes  t 
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24.  Italy,  too,  within  these  last  years,  had  heocme  the 
field  of  aetion.  The  hopes  of  Elizabeth  to  conquer  in  that 
country  a  kingdom  for  D.  Philip,  her  younger  son,  had  di- 
rected thither,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  eyes  of  Spain  5 
but  the  king  of  Sardinia's  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Austria, 
at  the  instigation  of  England,  and  the  British  dominion  of 
the  Mediterranean,  opposed  the  pro^^ress  of  the  ])ower  of 
the  Bourbons ;  and  the  late  conquest  of  Lon^l:i;ii  dy,  after 
Genoa  had  concurred,  was  of  short  duration,  as  soon  as 
Austria  was  left  at  liberty  by  the  peace  of  Dresden. 

Landing  of  the  Spanish  troops,  now  commanded  by  Don  Philip,  in 
Italy,  as  early  ns  Nov.,  1741,  in  order  to  conquer  Mil m  ^\  h]\  the  aid  of 
Naples.  Treaty  of  Sardinia  Avith  Austria,  Feb.  1,  1 7  lii,  resjR'ctiiig;  the 
reservation  of  its  own  claims  on  Miiuii.  Is'aples  forced  to  ututrality  by 
a  Britisli  fleet»  Aug,  19.  Bon  Philip  reinforced,  1743,  by  a  FrrnxSi 
army.  Treaty  of  Worms,  between  Sardinia,  and  England,  and  Aus- 
tria, Sept.  13  ;  the  Bourbon  troops  driven  back  in  October,  and  fruit- 
less attetapt  to  conquer  Piedmont.  But  Genoa  joins  the  Bourbon 
courts,  June  29,  I74o;  and  Milan  and  Parma  thereupon  captured. 
The  Austriana,  however,  1746,  are  reinforced  bj  new  troops  after  the 
peace  of  Dresden.  The  French  repulsed,  the  Spaniards  forced  to  re- 
treat from  Lombardyf  and  Genoa  taken  by  the  Austrianj^,  Sept.  5.  In- 
vasion of  Provence,  which  fails  after  the  loss  of  Genoa,  in  consequence 
of  the  inanrrection  there,  Bee.  5.  Genoa  heroically  defended,  and  re- 
lieyed  by  Preach  aid,  April  to  Jon^  1747* 

25.  So  protracted  a  contest  had  given  passion  time  to 
cool.  By  the  death  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  France  saw  her- 
self deserted  by  this  ally  ;  her  weak  navy  was  almost  anni- 
hilated ;  her  colonies  in  the  two  Indies  wv.rv.  captured,  or 
menaced.  She  still,  however,  hoped  to  efi'cct  a  separation 
of  her  eneHiiLs,  through  her  superiority  in  the  Netherlands, 
by  a  violent  attack  on  the  republic.  (The  restoration  of  the 
hereditary  stadtholders  was  a  consequence  of  this  attack.) 
But  France  was  now  threatened  by  a  new  and  powerful 
enemy,  as  Austria  had  induced  Russia  to  join  in  the  war, 
and  a  Russian  auxiliary  army  poured  down  upon  the  Rhine. 

War  declared  by  France  against  the  Republic,  Aj)ril  17;  an  attack 
on  Dutch-Brabant,  and  cajtture  of  Bergen -op-zoom,  8ept.  16,  1747. — 
Defensive  uUiauce  euucluded  between  Austria  and  Russia,  June  12 ; 
and  a  aubeidiary  contract  between  Russia  and  England,  Nov.  30. 

26.  These  circumstances  led  to  the  openint^  of  a  congress 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  but  Franca  did  not  forget  its  ancient 
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foWey  of  sepaiating  the  allies.    The  siege  of 
Mastrichts,  the  threatened  demolition  of  Bergen-   ^  ''^ 
op-zoom,  and  the  apprehension  of  a  separate  peace  with 
Austria,  soon  occasioned  separate  preliminaries  with  the 
maritime  powers;  and  these  Austria  and  the  other  allies 
were  soon  compelled  to  adopt 

Congress  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  April,  17  IS.  Prr'Himnai  ies  con- 
cluded between  France  und  the  maritime  powers,  jVpnl  uO,  to  which 
AvBtrra  acceded,  May  25.  The  negotiations,  however,  were  protracted 
through  the  suminer,  in  consequence  of  the  advances  of  the  Ru8eian8» 
with  whom  a  spocial  ronvention  was  made,  August  2.  Definitive  pcare 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  between  France  and  the  maritime  powers,  to  which 
Spain,  Austria,  Genoa,  and  Sardinia  immediately  acceded.  Conditions : 
1.  Mutual  re-titution  of  the  res|)ecti7e  conquests  made  by  France  and 
England.  (To  Frunt  e,  Cape  Breton  ;  to  ICiigland,  Madras  ;  to  the  Ke- 
pubhc,  the  frontier  fortresses,  ino-tly  dismantled.)  NotliinL'  eoncluded 
reBpecting  the  contested  boundaries  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  2. 
Beeignation  of  Parma,  Piaeenza,  and  Guastalla,  in  favour  of  Don 
Philip  and  his  male  i>o.sterity,  with  the  condition  of  a  reversion.  3.  • 
Sardinia  obtains  the  portions  of  Milan,  ressi;rned  1713.  4.  The  assiento 
treaty  of  1713  is  contirmed  to  England  for  the  four  years  still  remaining. 
(An  ai^uittal  from  its  obligations  afterwards  purchased  by  a  treaty  at 
Buen  Retiro,  Oct,  5,  1750.)  5.  Dunkirk  remained  fortified  on  the 
land  side.  6.  Guaranty  of  Silesia  and  Glatz,  in  favour  of  Frederic, 
from  all  claimants.  7.  Gnarantv  of  the  Pragmatic  Simction  in  favour 
of  Austria.  8.  Guaranty  of  the  iiritish  succession  and  of  the  German 
states,  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

The  moat  important  ambassadors  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
were:  for  France,  the  C*'  iiit  of  St.  St-vciin  and  la  Porte  du  Tlicil.  For 
Great  Britain,  the  Earl  ol  Sandwich.  For  ^\u3tria,  the  Count  of  Kan- 
nitz-liietberg.  For  the  Republic,  Count  lientinc,  Baron  von  Wassenuer 
von  Haren,  etc.  For  Spain,  Don  de  Lima.  For  Sor^nia,  Don  Qasorio. 
For  Genoa,  Marquis  Doria. 

27.  Thus  an  end  was  put,  by  this  peace,  to  the  project 
of  overthrowing  the  existing  system  of  Europe,  l)y  (Jis- 
Tnein])cnncnt  of  Austria.  It  lost  Silesia,  Pariiia,  and  Pia- 
ccnzu ;  but  it  kept  its  stati(Mi  us  one  of  the  great  powers; 
and  it  gained,  in  a  short  time,  a  rich  compensation  for  its 
losses,  by  a  better  use  of  its  vast  internal  resources. 

28.  But  the  consequences  of  this  war  were  important, 
not  merely  to  the  separate  states,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
it ;  they  were  still  more  so  as  regards  the  mutual  rehtions 
between  them ;  and  they  soon  gave  rise  to  a  revolution  in 
these,  which  gave  the  first  great  shock  to  the  stability  of  the 
European  system. 
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29.  At  the  first  glance,  it  might  appear,  that  Europe 
had  in  reality  been  restored  by  this  peace  to  its  former  rela- 
tions.   France  and  Austria  stood  in  rivaky,  as  the  leading 

powers  of  the  continent.  England  had  renewed  its  ancient 
connexions  with  Austria,  and  contributed  essentially  towards 
its  preservation ;  even  an  alliance  between  Austria  and 
Russia  was  not  now  contracted  for  the  first  time. 

30.  And  yet  how  much  had  been  chanc;;ed  durincr  tlie 
war,  and  still  more  since  !  The  continental  policy  of  Britain, 
so  far  as  it  aimed  at  the  preservntion  of  the*  existing  poiilit  nl 
system,  was,  in  its  object,  hiLzhly  salutary  for  Europe ;  but 
the  measures  adopted  ior  etiectiiig  this,  were  not  equally 
so.  On  land,  Enefland  maintained  tlie  war,  rather  by  sub- 
sidies than  by  her  own  strength.  The  old  ties  of  conti- 
nental relations  were  renewed ;  and  states,  not  only  of  the 
second,  but  also  of  the  first  rank,  were  sul)sidized,  and 
among  these,  not  only  the  oppressed  Austria,  but  even 
Russia.  Thus,  by  money,  England  acquired  the  direction 
of  the  war,  and  by  the  same  means  the  arrangement  of  the 
peace.  To  what  lengths  did  she  not  carry,  in  after  years, 
her  notions  respecting  the  right  and  power  she  had  to  direct 
the  affiiirs  of  tne  continent  ?  Still  more  important  conse- 
quences, however,  arose  from  her  dominion  of  the  sea,  now 
acc|uired  for  the  first  time,  which  cannot,  however,  be  made 
plain  till  the  following  sections. 

31.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  see  Russia,  not  merely  partici- 
pating in  the  affairs  of  tne  west,  but,  in  a  certain  measure, 
determining  the  balance.  Though  the  part  she  took  at  this 
time  was  little  more  than  a  demonstration  of  her  power,  yet 
the  tie  by  which  she  now  became  connected  with  the  ruling 
affairs  of  £urope  was  never  again  severed,  as  was  more  fiilly 
proved  by  the  next  great  European  war. 

32.  But  the  greatest,  the  roost  important  revolution, 
which  this  war  occasioned  in  the  states-system  of  Europe, 
was  the  elevation  of  Prussia  to  the  rank  of  a  leading  power. 
Even  the  entrance  of  a  new  state,  such  as  this,  into  the 
system,  co!ild  not  take  place  without  causing  great  changes 
in  its  political  relations.  Such  a  power  could  not  maintain 
its  position  of  itself;  and  if  it  seek  friends  and  allies,  this 
cannot  take  place  without  having  a  correspondent  intluence 
on  the  l  elations  that  have  previously  existed  between  these 
and  others. 
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33.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  a  new  power,  like  this,  would 
not  be  regarded  by  the  old  ones  with  a  friendly  eye.  When 
was  the  a^irant  ever  viewed  without  jcjilonsy  by  the  an- 
cient possessors  of  the  power  he  desired  to  obtain  ?  It  was 
with  bitter  feelings,  that  Fleury  callnd  Fredmc  the  arbiter 
of  Europe.  Frederic  retired  from  the  war  without  a  sinjrlo 
frieud  ;  nor  hnd  he  taken  the  least  pains  to  form  any  friend- 
ships of  n  In^tin,!  nature.  His  method  of  contracting  nud 
dissolving  alhanccs,  was  not  the  way  to  effect  this  ;  and  the 
independence  he  manifested  only  receives  our  approbation, 
because  the  manner  in  which  he  maintained  it  extorts  our 
admiration. 

34.  The  rise  of  Prussia  was  the  more  annoying  to  the 
other  states,  because  its  aggrandizement  was  efteeted  by 
conquest.  When  Austria  ceded  territory  of  uuich  larger 
extent  at  the  peace  of  Vienna  and  Belgrade  to  Spain  and 
Turkey,  she  regarded  it  but  as  a  singh;  loss  ;  the  renunci- 
ation of  Silesia  was  at  the  same  time  a  mortification.  The 
former  might  demand  compensation,  the  latter  called  for 
revenge.  After  events  soon  proved  that  U  was  only  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  gratify  this^  that  peace  had  been  con- 
eluded. 

35.  Hence  the  peace,  while  it  lasted,  was  necessarily  a 
time  of  strong  excitement ;  not  only  for  the  Prussians,  who 
merely  rested  on  their  arms,  but  also  for  other  powers. 
The  possession  of  Sikna,  being  the  great  point  contended 
for,  became  the  principal  obj(  ct  in  practical  politics ;  and 
it  follows  from  the  situation  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  that 
they  would  be  the  leading  continental  powers  in  this  strug- 
gle ;  and  as  their  relations  and  interests  called  the  rest  of 
Europe  into  action,  the  whole  system  became  influenced  by 
their  fortunes.  The  rising  rivalry  between  them  kept  them 
vigilant  and  active,  and  called  forth  all  their  vigour;  and 
wherever  states  are  roused  to  these  virtues  their  power  is 
sure  to  dominate. 

36.  Austria  still  felt,  that  in  order  to  subvert  Prussia, 
allies  were  necessary.  But  with  the  feelings  which  then 
prevailed  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe  there  could  be  little 
trouble  in  obtaining  these,  as  Frederic  II.  had  so  little  re- 
strained himself  from  irritating  the  weak  passions  of  tlio 
potentates.    The  close  relations  of  Austria  with  Hussia  and 
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Saxony,  bad  hcvu  kept  up  from  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  ;  aiul  from  the  pcrsoiiul  hatred  of  tlic  empress  Eliza- 
beth of  Kussia,  and  that  of  Count  Briihl,  the  ruling  minister 
at  the  court  of  Saxony,  Austria  easily  persuaded  tliese 
pow  ers  to  co-operate  with  her.  Measures  were  accord iivjly 
secretly  concerted  (not  so  secretly,  however,  that  Frederic 
II.  did  not  discover  them)  for  a  common  attack,  as  soon  as 
the  parties  could  make  the  necessary  preparations. 

37.  However  importani  ihese  alliances  were  for  Austria, 
there  still  remained  the  power  of  France,  which,  in  case  of 
a  renewed  war,  would  probably,  in  accordance  with  its  for- 
mer relations,  take  up  arms  on  tbe  side  of  Prussia,  to  throw 
into  the  opposite  scale :  and  how  uncertain,  in  such  a  case, 
must  be  the  issue?  Under  these  circumstances,  an  alliance 
with  France  was  the  most  desirable  thing  for  Austria ;  but 
there  appeared  but  little  prospect  of  her  wishes  being  real- 
ized in  this  respect. 

38.  Austria,  however,  found  a  minister,  who  not  only 
conceived,  but  attempted  this  project ;  and  built  his  own 

greatness  on  its  accomplishment*  During  four 
reigns,  Prince  Kaunitz  was  the  soul  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet;  or  rather,  in  possessing  the  joint  dignities  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  court  and  state,  he  almost  constituted  this  ca- 
binet of  himself.  Contrasted  with  Frederic,  he  appeared 
in  almost  every  thing  his  opposite.  In  outward  appearance, 
the  statesman  lay  concealed  under  the  Sybarite ;  his  natural 
indolence,  joined  with  his  ^eat  diplomatic  abilities,  led  him 
to  form  his  bold  designs  in  private;  and,  though  well  ac- 
quainted himself  with  all  the  intricacies  and  intrigue  of  ca- 
binet policy,  he  chose  rather  to  leave  the  execution  of  his 
projects  to  others  than  to  take  the  trouble  into  his  own 
hands. 

Notwithstanding  Von  Hoit^TAYR's  valuable  sketch  in  the  (Estreich- 
ischen  Plufnrrh,  vol.  xii.,  a  full  biography  of  this  enigmatical  statesman, 
who,  after  Frederic,  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  politics  of  his  age, 
IB  Still  a  desidertitum.  The  works  of  FtASSAN  and  Rulhiebb,  as  well 
as  of  CoxK,  contain  contributiooB  to  such  an  undertaking,  besides  the 
Charnrfrristics,  in  the  German  litefHiy  journal  called  Jason,  (Aug.^ 
180"^,)  ydilc'd  by  Benzel- Stern AU. 

39.  And  what  might  not  now  be  accomplished  at  the 
French  court,  where  Ix)uis  XV.  had  sunk  into  the  slave  of 
las  mistresses  ?    Under  his  predecessors,  Europe  had  already 
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seen  mistresses  and  their  influenee  ;  but  never  a 
government  of  mistresses  like  tliiit  of  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Pompadour.  As  the  remains  of  ancient  prinri- 
plf^s  had  been  banished  with  tho  ancient  ministers,  an  adroit 
diplomatist,  like  Knunitz,  (  ould  not  despair  of  obtainmo;  his 
ends.  Had  there  been  no  other  reason,  novelty  itself  had  a 
charm. 

•  Since  the  death  of  Fleuiy,  1713,  the  Frencli  ministry  ha<l  never  been 
able  to  acquire  anj  stability ;  and  leust  of  all,  the  department  of  foreign 
afikin^  whieti  Loirii  XV.,  ta  usual,  believed  himadf  competoit  to  eon- 
dact»  till  his  mi^tr  relieved  him  of  this  care  'ako.  After  the  re- 
tirement of  her  favourite,  the  Abbe  Bt  iniH,  he  \vm  fnececdeJ,  from 
17'')7  to  1770,  by  Do  C'hoi.«pnl-Stf\invillc,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  who 
showed  the  world  that  a  mistaken  policy  may  be  united  with  great 
titots.  Under  him,  hie  ooiuin,  Choiseul-Fnulin,  had  the  management 
<it  fox&gja.  affiura  from  1761. 

40.  The  ready  mind  of  Kaunitz,  who  went  to 
France  as  ambaiinador  extraordinaiy,  soon  disco- 
vered this  state  of  things,  and  conceived  the  project,  which 
he,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet  after  his  re- 
turn, left  for  his  successor,  Staremberg,  to  execute. 
To  rule  Europe  in  common,  proyided  Frederic  II.  should 
be  overthrown,  was  ihr  |)rospect  which  the  Austrian  policy 
held  out  to  France.  But  what  could  have  been  the  pro- 
bable result  of  Frederic's  ruin,  but  the  oppression  of  the 
weaker,  and  with  Austria's  predominance  in  Germany,  the 
subversion  of  the  freedom  of  the  European  system  ? 

First  alliance^  ofiensive  and  ddeneive,  hetwera  France  and  Anstria, 

concluded  May  1,  1756,  by  the  Abbe  Bernis,  introdnoed  b^  a  aimol- 
taneous  eompnct  of  neutrality  on  the  side  of  the  empress,  in  the  war 
just  breaking  out  between  England  and  France ;  by  which  compact 
Austria  rmtonnoed,  therefor^  her  connexion  with  England.  During 
the  seven  years'  war,  in  an  agreonent  sub9eril)e<l  in  May,  1757,  though 
not  ratified,  definite  rrsohitions  were  a^loptcd  with  rc?pect  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Prussian  monarchy;  Silesia  was  to  full  to  Aii.stria,  Poniera- 
niato  Sweden,  Magdeburg,  etc.  to  Saxony,  the  Nctiierlands,  in  return 
Suit  Ftona  and  Piacenza,  to  Don  Philip,  etc. — ^This  treaty  of  alliance 
was  finally  renewed  and  enlarged  Dec.  30^  1758,  by  ChoiseuL  They 
agreed  to  assist  each  other  with  all  their  power;  and  never  to  make 
peace  except  by  mutual  consent. 

41.  The  advantages  of  this  connexion  were,  therefore, 
altogether  on  the  side  of  Austria  ;  for  what  could  France 
gain  from  hclpino;  to  ruin  th(;  enemy  of  Austria,  but  tlie 
honour  of  participating  in  the  future  dominion  of  Europe, 
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as  far  as  Austria  would  permit  ?  In  the  eyes  of  enlightened 
pohcy,  however,  the  principal  error  of  France  (h)es  not  oon- 
sii^t  in  this  mistake,  but  in  the  sacrihce  slie  msule  of  her 
political  character ;  and  no  power  can  do  tliis  with  linpu- 
nity.  As  the  opponent  of  Austria,  she  luul  for  two  cen- 
turies maintained  her  high  rank  anioug  the  continental 
powers ;  how  must  she  have  sunk,  then,  on  becoming  the 
mere  assistant  of  Austria  ! 

The  allinnce  of  Austria  and  France  miT«t  be  contemplated  in  two 
points  of  view  :  1.  As  it  affected  the  separate  states.  The  gain  of 
Austria,  and  the  loss  of  Prance,  are  here  manifest*  2.  As  it  afibcted 
the  political  system  of  Europe  in  general.  Hie  escape  from  the  dangers 
whicli  threatrii.d  it,  uiid  tlif  later  advnntaiio:-;, -were  nrcidental ;  because 
the  principal  object,  the  destruction  of  Frederic,  I'ailed.  A  merely  de- 
fensive alliance,  such  as  Bernis  wished  it  to  be,  might  have  been  justi- 
fied by  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  readiness  to  eoeounter  England ; 
but  could  a  merely  defensive  aUiance  have  existed  under  the  eircom- 
stances  of  the  times. 


II.  Fr<m  the  alliance  bcticcen  France  and  Antfria  lo  the  treaties 
of  Paris  and  Hubertsburgt  17  50 — 1763. 

42.  This  great  chai^  in  the  European  uulitical  system, 
which  shook  it  to  its  centre,  would  of  itself  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  excite  a  Berce  contest,  as  it  took  place  at  a  time 
when  an  attack  on  Prussia  had  been  already  concerted. 

But  materials  had  lon^  been  collecting  for  war 
in  another  qnarter,  which,  though  different  in  its 

origin,  could  not  but  become  mixed  up  with  the  former. 

It  arose  out  of  the  colonial  relations  of  England  and  France. 

43.  England,  having  succeeded  for  the  first  time,  during 
'  the  late  war,  in  annihilating  the  navy  of  her  enemy,  vras 

little  inclined  to  permit  her  rival  to  recover,  who  was  now 
rebuilding  her  fleets  with  remarkable  eneigy.  The  former 
amicable  relations  with  France,  had  prevented  the  rivalry 
between  the  governments  from  -growing  to  any  extent. 
This,  however,  now  increased  in  proportion  to  their  foreign 
commerce,  which  was  again  connected  with  their  colonies. 
Here  perpetual  collisions  and  disputes  arose  from  the  want 
of  sufficient  geographical  information  to  enable  the  parties 
to  fix  the  limits  of  their  respective  possessions.  But  even 
had  the  point  of  contest  at  this  time  been  settled,  as  it  per- 
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haps  mio'Lit  have  been,  by  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  can 
we  doubt  that  otlwrsi  would  soon  have  occiirrPfi  ?  l^pon 
this  occasion,  British  policy  took  a  new  method  of  deahn^ 
with  her  opponents:  if  she  did  not  receive  immediate  satis- 
faction for  the  injuries  of  which  she  compUiined  on  land,  she 
indemnified  herself  by  mukino-  reprisals  at  sea,  and  b^an 
the  war  even  without  its  being  declared. 

Contested  poinU  between  England  and  France:  1.  Respecting  the 
boundaries  of  Not*  Scotia,  which  had  been  ji^iven  up  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  according  to  its  ancient  boundurii  s,  (  s('e  p.  184,)  as  England 
ronsiflcrt'd  Xcw  Bnni^wick  to  Ix'lontx  to  it.  2.  Hespectin*;  tlic  building 
ot'  forts  aloiii^  the  Ohio,  in  onlor  to  coimect  Louisiana  aii<l  Canada; 
tiii.s  Kngland  would  not  penuit,  as  she  had  i'url<»  there  already.  Hos- 
tilities commenced,  1754  and  1755,  hj  the  mutual  seisuie  of  fortB.  8. 
Respecting  the  occupation  of  GnoAda  and  neutral  islands  of  the  An- 
tilles,  Tobago,  St.  Vincent,  Dominique,  and  St.  Lucia,  by  the  From  h, 
contraiy  to  former  agreements.  4.  Add  to  these  the  rising  jealousy 
raspci  ting  Coromandel  to  the  East  Indiea  (see  beW).  The  English 
first  had  recourse  to  open  force^  by  tlie  capture  of  several  merchantmen 
and  two  ships  of  the  Ime,  June  10,  1755,  as  reprisals. 

44.  The  commercial  and  colonial  interest  had  now  risen 
to  such  a  degree  of  importance;  that  remote  wastes  and 
islands  became  the  occasion  of  a  war,  which  necessarily 
spread  over  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  the  cost  and  issue 
of  which  no  one  could  calculate.  But  the  British  navy  was 
superior  to  the  French  even  before  the  war,  and  the  hopes 
to  which  this  gave  rise,  were  among  the  strongest  incentives 
to  it. 

En;:land  derlarp?!  wnr  against  Franro,  May  15,  1756.  Successful  at- 
tempts of  the  Freiioh  n;r:iinst  Minorca,  and  capture  of  Port  Mahon  hy 

the  Duke  of  Kichelieu,  June  29. 

45.  But  at  the  commencement  of  this  maritime  war,  the 
combinations  asrainst  Prussia  had  advanced  so  far,  that  a 
war  with  Austria  and  her  alHes  became  inevitable.  But  as 
Austria  gave  up  her  connexion  with  England,  and  con- 
nected herself  with  France,  the  way  seemed  opened  to  an 
alliance  between  Prussia  and  England;  the  more  so,  as 
George  II.  believed  this  the  only  way  by  which  he  could 
secure  his  German  territories  against  France;  and  this 
alliance,  Russia,  as  the  ally  of  Austria,  could  not  allow. 
Accordingly  the  two  wars  became  resolved  into  one ;  but, 
before  their  termination,  were  again  separated  and  conclud- 
ed by  distinct  treaties  of  peace. 

R 
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Only  a  complete  revolution  could  have  forced  the  two  housea  of 
Hanover  and  Brandenburg,  which  had  ahnoat  always  been  at  varianee^ 
to  an  allianee.  The  first  treaty,  concluded  at  Wliitehall,  Jan.  15, 1756^ 
for  the  maintenance  of  neutrality  in  Germany,  by  wliirh  the  compact  of 
neutrality  between  France  and  Austria  (see  alcove)  was  hastened.  Al- 
liance by  the  convention  of  Jan.  11,  1757.  Treaty  of  London,  1758. 
In  consideration  of  a  subsidy  of  one  million  sterling,  Fros^  engaged  to 
furnish  England  with  20,000  troopa. 

46.  If  the  first  SilesiaQ  war  on  Frederic's  side 
'  was  an  offensive  one,  the  seven  years*  war,  al- 
though he  first  drew  the  sword,  was  strictly  defensive ;  hut 
the  laurels  he  earned  are  the  more  imperishable,  the  less  he 
was  the  &vourite  of  fortune.  The  formidable  coalition 
against  him,  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  strength  to  the 
meaner  passions  of  the  rulers ;  and  it  remained  indissoluble 
till  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  There  is  something  peculiar  too 
in  the  connexion  between  Frederic  and  En^and ;  closely 
allied,  yet  scarcely  ever  acting  in  connmon.  William  Pitt 
pursued  his  career,  and  Frederic  bis;  both  however  con- 
ducted to  the  same  object;  and  provided  they  met  there, 
what  need  was  there  of  their  uniting  on  the  road  ? 

Adniudstration  of  William  Pitt,  ai^erwarcb  Lord  Chatham,  horn  Oct 
20,  1756,  to  Oct.  5,  1761.  What  a  glorious  five  years  !  By  the 
grcntnos?  of  liis  own  charact«^r,  he  elevated  that  of  the  nation ;  for  bO 
was  the  iirst  to  breathe  into  it  a  confidence  in  itaelf. 

Life  of  fFUliam  PiU,  2  vola.  4to,  1780. 

^  47,  The  war  began  on  land,  by  Frederic's  in- 

'  Tasion  of  Saxony ;  he  found  proofe  in  Dreflden 
of  the  designs  of  his  enemies. 

Aooording  to  Frederic*a  maniftato,  the  preliminary  treaty,  conelnded 
May  18,  1745,  respecting  the  division  of  the  Prussian  territories,  re- 
mained, even  after  the  peace  of  Dresden,  Deo.  25,  the  bsisi^  of  the  ne- 
gotiations between  Vienna,  Saxony,  and  Kussia ;  whereupon,  May  22, 
1746^  a  defensive  treaty  is  shortly  after  eonduded  at  Petenhurg  between 
Austria  and  Russia,  with  four  secret  artides  againat  Fntssia,  to  which 
Saxony  is  disposed  to  accede,  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
The  plan  of  attack  is  said  to  have  been  matured  in  Petersburg,  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1755. 

Becmeii  da  deductions^  tnanifestetf  iraUii,  ete.  gui  oni  iti  ridiffi$  €t 
pnhlus  pour  la  cour  de  Prusse,  {deputs  1756  jmqu*  d  1778,)  par  E.  F. 
CoMTE  0£  Herzeuebg,  a  Berlin,  1790 — 1795  ;  3  vols,  bvo,  oontiuaing 
the  state  papers  of  this  and  the  following  periods. 

Invasion  of  Saxony  by  Frederie^  Aug.,  1756  ;  capture  of  Dresden, 
and  Moehade  of  the  Saxon  army  at  Fkna,  Sept.  YkHatj  over  thtt 
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Austrians  under  Field-marshal  Biown,  ftt  Lowofliti^  Oct*  1,  and  Cft|nta* 
ktion  of  the  8axoii%  Oct.  16. 

48.  By  the  terms  of  their  agreement,  the  allies,  SaKony, 
Austria,  Russia,*  and  France,  were  bound,  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities,  immediately  to  take  up  arms.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  the  German  empire  was  Induced  by  the 
influence  of  Austria,  and  Sweden  bv  tiiat  of  France,  to  join 
the  coalition ;  and  tlius  more  than  half  of  £urope  were  ar^ 
rayed  against  Frederic. 

Declaration  of  war  by  the  empire  against  Profleia,  Jan.  17,  1757. 
Convention  of  tlie  allies  with  Sweden,  May  21,  under  the  pretence 
of  guaranteeing  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  the  promise  of  Po- 
mcrania. 

49.  Fort\inately  for  Frederic,  France  resolvod  to  com- 
mence hostilities  against  the  English  in  Hanover,  who  were 
lliiis  forced,  too;ether  with  Hesse  and  l^riuiswiek,  to  become 
tictive  alHes  of  Frederic.  l'],ven  small  states  can  at  times, 
when  favoured  by  circumstances,  maintain  a  glorious  struggle 
against  the  more  powerful ;  and  perhaps  history  never  wit- 
nessed a  more  brilliant  example  of  this  than  was  displayed 
by  the  allies,  after  Duke  Feitlinand,  the  pupil  of  Frederic, 
had  become  their  leader. 

Advance  of  the  French  army  under  d'Etrecs  tigainst  Hanover  ;  and 
▼idoiy  over  the  Dake  of  Cumberland  at  Hastonbek,  July  26,  1757. 

Occupation  of  Hanover,  and  convention  with  Klchdiiu  at  Kloster 
Z(  v<  n,  S<  pt.  « ;  abrnp^atcd  immediately  after,  Sept.  26.  Duke  Ferdi- 
nand obtains  tlie  coniuiand. 

50.  Perhaps  the  whole  circle  of  history  no  where  dis- 
plays a  spectacle  more  instructive  as  respects  military  tac- 
tics, or  moie  std>lime  as  regards  human  nature,  than  the 
conduct  of  the  seven  years'  war  by  Frederic.  The  political 
historian,  on  the  contrary,  fimls  little  deserving  his  attention, 
as,  till  towards  its  close,  no  change  took  place  in  the  political 
relations  of  Europe :  and  Frederic,  contending  with  his 
apj>arently  inexoral  lc  destiny,  was  coni]>cli( d  to  confine  his 
mauceuvres  to  the  niaintenanco  of  Silesia  and  Saxony,  and 
the  securing,  as  much  iis  possible,  the  heart  of  his  territories. 
The  more  remote  provinces,  and  even  Prussia  itscli",  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon. 

Principal  events  of  the  rrussi^n  war. — 1757:  the  invasion  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  victory  at  Prague  over  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Hay  6 ;  siega 
of  Plnguei  evacuation  of  Bohemia  after  the  defeat  at  CoUin,  June  18, 
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by  Marshal  Daun.  Advance  of  the  French  ami  imperial  armies  under 
Soubise,  and  defeat  at  Rossbach,  Nov.  5.  Silesia  reconquered  by  the 
victory  at  Leuthen  over  Duke  Charles  V.,  Dec  5. — On  the  other  hand, 
a  great  defeat  by  the  Russians  under  Aprarin,  near  Gross  Jaderndorf, 
Aug.  30,  who  made^  however,  no  use  of  his  victory. — 1758  :  fruitless 
attack  on  Oimutz,  May.  The  advance  of  the  Kussians  under  Fermor. 
Battle  at  Zomdorf,  Aug.  25.  Thus,  at  the  same  time  with  the  driving 
back  of  the  Swedes,  Brandenburg  was  covered.  Defeat  at  Hochkirchen, 
hy  Dntin,  Oct,  14.  Nevertheless  Silesia  was  still  preserved  and  the 
siefrc  uf  Neisse  raised,  Nov.  5. — 1759:  renewed  advance  of  the  Rus- 
hiaiis,  reinforced  by  Austrians  under  Laudon.  Severe  defeat  of  the 
king  at  Koneradorf,  Aug.  13,  and  misfbrtune  at  Mazoi,  Nov.  20.  Yet 
Frederic  sunk  not  under  these  reverses. — 1760 :  fruitless  siege  of  Dree- 
den,  July.  Affairs  of  Licgnitz,  Au<r.  15,  and  Silesia  nmintaiiu*d.  Battle 
of  Torgau,  Nov.  3,  by  wliich  Frederic  is  enabled  to  maintain  Saxony. 
~1761 :  he  carries  on  a  defensive  war  i^unst  the  combined  armiesi 
Aug.  and  Sci)t.    Schweidnits  taken  by  Laudon,  Oct.  1, 

Hisloire  de  Ui  fftterre  de  sept  ans^  in  the  (Euvra  poUkvmei  d$ 
Frederic  11.,  vols.  iii.  iv.  8vo.  Berlin,  1788. 

History  of  the  late  war  in  Germany^  between  ike  king  of  Prussia  and 
ike  en^preu  cf  Germai^  mid  her  tUUee,  by  General  Llotd.  London, 
1781—90,  3  vols.  4(o. 

J.  W,  vos  Aiu  iiKvnnr?:,  Geschichte  dee  ddienjahrigen  Kriege  in 
Deutsvhkind.  Berlin,  1793,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Warneky,  Campagnei  de  Frederic  II.  de  1767 — 1762.  a  Vienne, 
1788,  8vo. 

V.  RuKiAC/o.  Gr<:f(hidinss:e  cines  (Estreichischen  Veterans,  in  Hinsicht 
auf  das  Verhidlntuse  zwischen  (Estreich  und  Preussen  tviihrend  der 
Regierung  Friedrichs  II.   Breslau,  1794,  4  vols.  8vo. 

51.  Durinjj  thp<c  years,  one  flank  of  Frofleric  was  always 
covered  by  the  victories  of  Ferdinaiul.  His  fate  probably 
would  have  been  very  diflerent  had  tlie  French  armies  been 
able  to  advance  as  easily  as  the  Russians  did  from  the  east. 

"W^ter  campaign  of  Duke  Ferdinand,  and  the  French  compelled  to 

evacuate  Hanover,  l7o7,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  convention  of 
Klnptpr  Zevcn. — 1758:  the  duke  croj^sca  the  Rhine,  and  vic  tory  at 
Creleld  over  Count  Clermont,  June  23.  Junction  with  the  iJritish 
troops.— 1759:  yictory  at  Minden,  over  Marshal  Contades,  Aug.  I, 
twelve  days  before  Frederic's  defeat  at  Kunersdoi  f. — From  this  time  a 
continual  superiority  is  maintained,  1760  and  1761»  and  the  greater 
part  of  Hanover  preserved. 

J.  ALkUVXLLOir,  Geeehichie  dee  Herzogs  Ferdinand  9m  Braunschweig 
undLQm^hurg*  Leipiig,  1794,  3  toIs.  8to. 

52.  During  this  time  the  war  was  carried  on  with  equal 
spirit  at  sea,  and  extended  to  the  two  Indies.  '  The  British 
soon  obtained  a  decided  superiority  on  the  ocean,  after 
which  the  conquest  of  the  colonies  was  easy.    In  isorth 
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America  the  war  at  first  was  no  more  than  a  continuation 
of  ancient  hostilities ;  but  a  decisive  battle  soon  deprived 
France  of  all  Canada.  In  the  West  Indies  and  Africa  the 
most  important  settlements  were  captured  by  the  English; 
as  was  also  Pondidieny  in  the  East  Indies.  French  com- 
merce was  annihilated  ;  and  all  this  happened  at  a  time  when 
colonies  were  considered  of  the  greatest  consequence. 

Capture  of  Gape  Breton,  Jnly,  1758,  and  Bhortly  after  Canada,  in 

1759,  by  General  WolTs  victory  at  Quebec,  Sept.  13. — Naval  victory 
at  Brest,  by  Hawke,  Nov,  20. — In  the  West  Indie?,  capture  of  Guudii- 
luupe,  May  1. — Martiuique,  Feb.,  1762,  and  shortly  alter  Grenada,  8t. 
Lnci^  and  St.  Vincent — In  the  East  Indies,  Pondidierry,  Jan.  16, 
1762. — On  the  coasts  of  Afnca,  the  British  made  themselTea  mastereof 
Sen^al  and  Grorea,  1758. 

53.  Thus  the  war  continued  without  any  ehang-e  in  the 
political  relations  of  Europe— even  the  death  of 

George  II.  had  no  immediate  effect — ^tili  the  last     '  ^ 
year  l>ut  one,  when  two  deaths  in  its  eastern  and  western 
extremities,  were  followed  by  important,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, very  remarkable  revolutions.    The  death 
of  the  empress  Elizabeth  deprived  Frederic  of 
his  bitterest  enemy;  and  in  her  nephew  and  successor  Peter 
III.  he  had  as  p:reat  a  friend.    This  led  not  only  to  a  sepa- 
rate peace,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  another 
with  Sweden,  but  even  to  an  alliance ;  niul  Europe  saw  with 
astonishment,  the  unprecedented  spectacle  of  an  army  leav- 
ing its  allies,  and  marching  over  to  the  camp  of  its  enemies. 

1.  Cessation  of  arms  at  Stargard,  March  16,  and  a  peace,  May  15, 
hetween  Russia  and  Pni«»?ia :  mutual  restitution  of  all  conquests,  and 
(linavowal  of  all  unfriendly  alliaaces.  The  separate  articles  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  an  allianee.— 2.  Peace  between  Sweden  and 
FruMia  at  Hamburgh  May  22,  by  which  mattera  were  leatored  to  their 
andent  footing. 

54.  These  new  relations,  however,  seemed  likely  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  almost  immediate  fall  of  Pe-  ^^^^^ 

ter  III. ;  but  Catharine  II.  still  preserved  a  neu-  ' 
tralily,  which  was  probably  of  more  advantage  to  Frederic 
than  an  alliance ;  for  much  was  gained  by  one  leading  power 
setting  an  example  of  moderation  and  reflection.    The  vic- 
torious campaign  of  this  year  achieved  the  rest. 

Victory  of  the  king  at  Barkendorf,  Jnly  21,  and  of  Prince  Henry 
at  Freiburg,  Oct.  29. 
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55.  On  the  other  hand,  the  war  became  extended  in  the 
west  in  the  same  year  by  both  Spain  and  Portugal  joining 
in  it.  The  neutrality  of  Spain  had  continued  uninterniptec^ 
as  long  as  Ferdinand  VI.  reigned.    But  as  Elizabeth  sur- 

1^  vived  his  death  long  enougli  to  see  her  son  Charles 
III.  vacate  the  throne  of  Naples  to  ascend  that  of 
Spain,  French  influence  obtained  a  predominance  at  Ma- 
drid; and  France,  alter  all  her  reverses,  hoped  to  gain  a 
compensation  for  her  losses  and  an  increase  of  power,  by 
heading  a  general  union  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Family 
Compact,  the  stipulations  of  which  necessarily  involved 
Spain  in  immediate  war.  But  a  power,  in  the  full  tide  of 
victorv,  as  Great  Britain  now  was,  could  not  be  checked  hv 
a  Mii  rli;  additional  enemy.  Spain  was  made  to  pay  dearly; 
and  even  the  implication  of  Portugal,  under  these  circum- 
stances, was  an  advantage  to  England.  An  imj)ortant 
though  accidental  consequence  of  it,  was  the  secession  of 
Pitt  from  the  administration. 

Secret  conclusion  of  tlie  familj  alliance  of  the  Bourbons,  first  between 
France  and  Spain,  Aug.  15,  ITHI,  with  the  assumed  accession  of  Na- 
ples and  Parma.  Mutual  guarantee  of  tlie  possessions  of  botU  parties ; 
and  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  for  ever.— Pitt  retires  from 
the  ministry,  Oct.  5,  a^  the  cabinet  refuses  to  anticipate  8{>ain  by  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war. — War  against  Spain  actually  declared, 
Jan.  4,  17^52.  HavannaU  taken  by  Pocock,  Aug.  11,  and  Alauilla  ca- 
pitulates, Oct.  6. — The  attack  of  Spaii^  on  Portugal,  unattended  by  uiiy 
important  consequenoea,  occasions  a  reform  in  the  militaiy  department 
of  that  country,  under  William  count  of  Lippe  Buelcebtii^y  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  seven  years'  war. 

56.  The  aUiance  between  Prussia  and  Englaiid,  marked 
by  an  almost  continual  succession  of  victories  till  near  the 
end  of  the  war,  was  now  to  be  dissolved  before  its  complete 
termination.  England  had  obtained  its  object  The  navy 
of  France  was  annihilated ;  almost  everv  colony  which  that 
oountiy  possessed  had  fallen  into  her  bands.  The  cfy  of 
the  nation  for  peace,  excited  b^  the  enormous  increase  of 
the  national  debt  and  its  aversion  to  the  continental  war, 
had  grown  stronger  since  Pitt's  retirement  from  office.  The 
proposals  of  France  were  soon  followed  by  preliminaries^ 
which  were  changed  into  a  separate  peace;  without  any 
stipuktion  in  &vour  of  Frederic  11.  beyond  the  neutrality 
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of  France.  Well  miglit  Frederic  complain,  but  was  he  not 
himaeif  the  founder  of  this  school  of  policy? 

Fjrdiminarjr  oegoiiatioini  hy  the  Dae  de  Nirernois  in  London,  and  tlie 
Duke  of  Bedford  in  Paris.    Preliminaries  eoncluded  «t  Fontainbleao, 

Nov.  3,  1762,  between  Enj^laiul  on  the  one  side,  and  France  and  Spain 
on  the  other  :  changed  into  a  definitive  peace  at  Paria,  Feb.  10,  1763. 
Conditions:  a.  Between  Fnmee  and  England.  1.  Fktmee  renounced 
aU  claims  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  resigned  Canada  with  Cape  Breton  to 
England.  2.  She  letaiTird  a  share  in  the  fisheries  of  Xt  wfoiindland, 
with  the  i.Hhuiils  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  but  without  fortilieations. 
3.  The  Mississippi  to  form  the  boundary  between  the  British  coluuies 
and  Louisiana.  4.  In  the  West  ladies,  France  yielded  Qroiada  to 
England,  who  also  retained  the  formerly  neutral  islands,  St  Vincent 
Dominique,  and  Tobago  ;  the  island  of  St.  Lucie  was  restored.  5.  In 
Africa,  Senegal  was  given  up  to  England,  in  consideration  of  the  reeti- 
tntion  of  Gorea.  6.  In  the  East  Iiidi6>>  Fhmoe  rsooreted  all  that  she 
had  possessed  in  the  h^;inning  <^  1749,  and  even  Pondicherry,  upon 
renouncing  all  the  conque<?ts  made  there  since  that  time.  7.  In  Eu- 
rope :  re.stitutinn  of  Minorca  to  Kn^zland.  8.  Evacuation  of  Ilaiuiver ; 
the  allied  sstates  left  iu  their  former  situation.  10.  All  French  troops 
withdrawn  firom  the  ennpire  $  and  neatralitjr  in  the  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian war.  b.  Between  S])ain  and  England.  1.  Spain  resigned  the 
Florida.*!  (for  whtcfi  Frnncc  declared  herself  ready  to  concede  Louisiana 
in  a  separate  contract ;  which  was  not  fulfilled  till  1769).  2.  In  return, 
Enghuid  restorss  the  conquests  made  in  Guha  and  Havannah*  8.  Eng- 
land retained  the  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  4» 
Full  restitution  to  Portugal,  who  accedes  to  thp  pf'fi<^e. 

Plenipotentiarie-i :  for  England  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  for  France,  the 
Due  de  Choiscul ;  for  Spain,  tlie  Marquis  de  Grimaldi. 

(Euvrtt  posthumes  du  Due  de  Nwemoii,  Paris,  1807,  2  vols.  Sto. 
The  letters  of  the  Duke  during  his  embassy  in  England,  contain  the  most 
hnportant  materials  for  the  history  of  this  negotiation. 

57.  Only  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Saxony  now  remained 
in  a  state  of  warfare.  But  what  could  Austria  expect  to 
accomplish  by  herself?  especially  as  (besides  Fre» 
deric's  last  victories)  all  her  hopes  of  Silesia  were 
blighted  by  the  conquest  of  Schweidnitz.  The  negotiations 
for  a  peace  were  easy  to  arrange,  for  neither  party  coveted 
aggrandizement  or  compensation  ;  nud  I'rederic  conelvuled 
the  glorious  pe  ace  of  Hubertsburg,  without  having  lost  a 
foot  of  territory. 

Ppaoe  of  Hubcrtsbnrg  oonclttded,  Feb.  15,  1763.  a.  Between  Prn'*- 
siu  und  Austria.  1.  Mutual  renunciation  of  both  parties  of  all  cUims 
to  the  possessions  of  the  other.  2.  Confirmation  of  the  treaties  of 
Breslan  and  Dresden.  (la  separate  secret  artides,  Prussia  promised 
its  electoral  vote,  in  tlie  clioice  of  king  of  the  Romans,  to  the  Archduke 
Joseph,  and  its  mediation  in  favour  of  Austria's  expectations  on  Mo- 
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dena.)  b.  Between  Prussia  and  Saxonj,  all  affairs  were  placed  on 
their  andent  footing.— *T1ie  Gennan  empire  had  already  declared  itself 
neotral,  Feb.  II,  and  wns  included  in  the  peace. 

Plenrpotentianps  at  Hubertsburg  ;  for  Prti^siiL,  De  Herzbarg;  for 
Austria,  Von  Collenbach ;  for  Saxony,  Baron  Fritsclu 

58.  This  war,  and  the  peace  which  terminated  it,  con- 
firmed the  European  system  as  establbhed.  Prussia  and 
Austria  Temained  the  two  first  continental  powers ;  neither 
the  distant  Russia,  nor  the  weakened  France,  encliAined  by 
Austria,  could  make  the  least  pretension  to  this  distinction. 
Even  after  the  adjustment  of  their  quarrel,  therefore,  the 
relations  between  the  two  former  states,  which,  though  no 
longer  hostile,  admitted  of  no  close  alliance,  remained  the 
leading  object  of  European  ptolicy.  On  these  depended  not 
only  the  balance  of  power  in  (iermany,  but  even  that  of 
Europe. 

59.  The  close  alliances  between  the  Bourbon  courts, 
fiirthcr  cemented  by  the  family  compact^  appear,  indeed, 
t  )  have  realized  the  anxieties  that  were  felt  during  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession.  But  the  internal  situation  of 
these  kingdoms  prevented  any  alarm ;  and  the  result  has 
shown,  that  France  could  derive  but  little  real  benefit  from 
this  alliance,  though  by  it  she  engaged  Spain  in  wars  in 
which  that  power  had  no  separate  interest. 

60.  The  alliance  between  Great  liritum  and  IViissia  was 
broken  by  tlu-lr  separate  treaties  of  peace;  and  a  prejudice 
against  the  tornier  took  root  in  Fi*ederic's  mind,  whirb 
seems  never  to  have  been  eradicated  till  towards  the  end  of 
his  reii^n.  No  important  point  of  eolli.^i  ui  existed  between 
them  on  the  continent,  not  even  in  Hanover;  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  constitution  of  the  (Jerman  empire  formed 
an  essential  part  oi  J'Vederic's  system. 

61.  This  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  England  and 
Prussia  destroyed  nearly  all  the  great  ties  by  wliicli  the 
former  power  was  connected  with  continental  policy :  there 
was  now  only  left  her  relations  with  Holland  and  Portugal. 
As  Austria  had  abandoned  her  to  gain  France,  and  she  was 
only  connected  with  Russia  b^  a  commercial  treaty,  what 
was  there  again  to  engage  her  in  the  afiairs  of  the  continent, 
with  which  she  had  no  common  interest?  The  political 
influence  of  England  therefore  in  the  European  system 
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ceaaed  nearly  altogether;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  other 
powers  were  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  domestic  con- 
cerns of  great  importance.    Commerce  with  the  continent 

was  secured  by  amicable  relations,  and  somo  new  comninr- 
cial  treaties ;  and  it  was  casv  to  foresee  the  restoration  of  its 
political  iiillueiice,  as  soon  as  new  commotions  on  the  con- 
tinent should  render  British  subsidies  necessary. 

Versueh  einer  hhtorischeti  Knticickehmg  des  Brit  t  inch  en  Cbfll£lMNo 
talinteresse^  in  Il£ER£M's  Miscellaneous  Historical  Writings,  Th.  L, 
1821,  8vo. 

6*2.  Much  gi'eater  consequences,  however,  to  En»iwi  mwiume 
Eurujx',  lliaii  could  at  the  time  have  been  antici- 
pated,  sprung  out  of  the  use  which  England  began  to  make 
m  these  wars  of  its  maritime  superiority.  She  bad  now,  for 
the  second  time,  annihilated  the  naval  force  of  her  enemies. 
In  order  to  destroy  their  commerce  with  it,  she  now  be^n 
to  deny  to  neutrals,  under  whose  flag  it  might  be  carried 
on,  the  right  of  trading;  especially  with  their  colonies. 
This  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  neutral  flags  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  unjust  maritime  code,  which  England 
afterwacds,  in  times  of  war,  called  her  maritime  law ;  modi- 
fying it  according  to  time  and  circumstances.  Similar 
claims  had  indeed  been  previously  made  by  other  powers ; 
but  as  no  one  had  ever  acquired  so  superior  a  naval  force 
as  the  British  now  possessed,  their  pretensions  bad  but  little 
practical  importance. 

The  great  point  in  dispute  WM,  the  right  of  netltrals  tO  carry  00  tbd 

colonial  tnulr  of  a  Ix-lligLTPnt  power  tirider  it?i  own  flnz.  nntl  on  it^  own 
account,  it  was  ocfasionod  by  tlie  permission  «rraiited  by  France,  17.56, 
to  neutrals,  to  trude  with  ita  colonies,  having  itself  been  deprived  of  the 
pow^.  The  English  maintuned  the  aboolate  iUegalilj  «r  tlus  tmde^ 
and  captured  neutral  ships  and  neutral  property.  Only  the  usael  oom- 
merce  pfi  mittt-d  in  pence  was  allowed  to  be  carried  on.  Tlie  dispute, 
without  important  consequences  at  this  time,  expired  of  itself  with  the 
retora  of  peace ;  bnt  tiie  mie  of  1756  now  became  io  England  a  rule  for 
the  future ;  unless  when  they  saw  fit  to  relax  it. — Eveiy  naval  war,  how- 
ever, renewed  and  enlarged  the  dispute,  since  the  general  qtiestion,  whe- 
ther free  ships  make  tree  goods^  was  neoessarilj  brought  into  agitation. 

III.  From  the  trcafir'^  of  Paris  avd  Hahertshurg,  to  the  death  qf 
FredtTic  the  Great.  1763—1786. 

Derikwurdigkeiten  meiner  Zeity  ein  Bciirag  zur  Geschickte  vom  Irtztrn 
Viertttl  des  achtxehnten  and  vom  At^ang  des  sietmzeksUen  Jahrhunderis 
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1778—1806  ;  vf  II  (  MR.  Wii.n.  von  Dohm.  Lema«;o,  1814 — 1819,  8vo. 
Before  the  death  ot  the  autlior,  live  parts  were  published,  which  reach 
to  the  death  ot"  Frederic  11. — Not  a  general  history ;  but  coutined  to 
fMrticular  important  events.  It  ib  oompUed  in  part  from  the  author's 
own  observation,  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy  and  love  of  truth. 
The  authorities  for  particular  points  are  given  under  the  various  heads, 

63.  The  late  treaties  of  peace  gave  the  west  of  Europe  a 
fair  right  to  expect  a  lasting  repose,  as  the  ancient  and  estab- 
lished order  of  possessions  was  i^in  confirmed.  Nearly 
thirty  years  of  uninterrupted  peace  did  indeed  succeed, 

durinc^  which  no  continental  war  of  conse(|uence  disturbed 
the  general  tranquillity.  This  period,  however,  was  charac- 
terized by  various  extraorflinary  events,  which,  thoucrh  rather 
of  a  moral  than  of  a  strictly  political  nature,  liafl.  l)y  their 
innuence  on  every  grade  of  society,  and  on  ahnost  every 
branch  of  politics,  a  striking  influence  in  the  cud  upon 
states  and  goveninient. 

64.  Numerous  and  mi^^hty  energies  had  he<m  developed 
by  the  late  struggles.  \\  ar  had  called  forth  a  spirit  ot"  ac- 
tivity which  peace  could  not  allay.  A  kingdom,  like  Prus- 
sia, which  had  newly  raised  itself  to  rank  as  one  of  the  fir*st 
states  of  the  European  system,  could  only  hope  to  maintain 
this  distinction  by  coiitiiuial  exertion,  and  the  manif'est.iliuu 
of  all  its  resources.  Its  rival  Austria,  on  the  other  liand, 
dared  not  remain  behind ;  and  this  feeling,  on  both  sides, 
became  the  main-spi  iiig  uf  political  exertions.  A  principal 
character,  however,  of  the  activity  now  displayed,  was  the 
facility  with  which  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  age  en- 
abled it  to  employ  itself  upon  a  variety  and  multiplici^  of 
objects  unknown  to  it  before ;  especially  upon  the  mutual 
relations  of  men  and  states,  which  now  began  to  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  The  general  mass  of  ideas  which 
this  mental  activity  called  into  existence,  was  considered  by 
the  age  as  the  dawning  of  a  new  day,  and  every  government 
was  beset  with  clamours  for  the  diffusion  of  its  hght.  Alas  ! 
how  often  was  the  false  dazzle  of  sophistry  regarded  as  the 
clean  light  of  truth ! 

65.  Upon  the  return  of  peace,  the  domestic  concerns  of 
their  states  became  the  natural  care  of  the  various  govern- 
ments. The  wounds  which  war  had  left  required  to  be 
healed ;  and  the  public  burdens,  which  its  expenses  had  en- 
tailed upon  the  people,  to  be  alleviated ;  a  task  rendered 
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difficulty  08  even  in  peace  the  standing  annies  were  rather 
increased  than  diminished.  Finance  consequently  obtained 
a  continually  increasing  imporfonce,  as  the  object  of  all  po- 
litical economy.  The  disposition  of  rulers,  and  the  consti- 
tutions with  which  some  statea  were  favoured,  prev^ted  a 
general  abuse ;  but  the  evil  was  too  contagious  not  to  spread 
rapidly. 

66.  Closely  connected  with  this  was  the  principle  of  ren- 
dering the  aoministration  of  the  state,  as  far  as  possible^  a 
mechanical  operation  ;  for  thus,  it  was  thought,  it  could  be 
organized  most  cheaply  and  commodiously.  Even  the  ex- 
pression, political  machines,  became  the  favourite  expres- 
sion of  men  in  tins  department.  These  evils,  too,  operated 
slowly,  and  not  every  where  equally  ;  but  the  error,  tliat 
seeks  in  forms  for  the  happiness  of  a  state,  which  can  only 
proceed  from  the  ii  ee  action  of  free  men,  the  neceasary  con- 
dition of  genuine  patriotism,  was  committed  and  ditiused. 

67.  From  these  maxims  of  internal  administration,  pro- 
ceeded a  struggle  for  atii;rundizeuient,  which,  when  preva- 
lent, threatened  to  overthrow  the  existing  political  system. 
The  more  the  division  of  territoiy  interfered  with  the  me- 
chanical administration  of  affairs,  the  greater  value  was 
placed  on  the  compactness  of  possessions ;  and  it  is  evident 
to  what  this  mania  for  compactness,  soon  the  moving  spring 
of  the  projects  of  the  various  cabinets,  must  necessarily  lead. 
And  where  could  the  danger  be  greater,  than  in  a  system 
composed  of  such  unequal  states  as  that  of  Europe? 

68.  Thus  the  material  resources  of  states  gained  a  more 
and  more  exclusive  value  in  the  eyes  of  practical  politics ; 
and  square  miles  and  population  became  the  measure  of 
prosperity  and  strength.  Never  did  writers  so  play,  as  they 
then  did,  into  the  hands  of  those  who  practisea.  What  did 
not  the  writers  in  statistics  calculate  ?  And  what  could  be 
more  convenient  for  men  of  business?  On  a  single  sheet, 
they  thought  they  had  before  them  the  whole  state ! 

Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of  science,  one  wliich  has 
been  so  much  degraded  as  statistic.';.  Into  what  a  stupid  mechanical 
exercise  has  it  sunk  I  Does  an  enumeration  of  men  and  cattlp, — floes  a 
diasectioii  of  tbe  "bodj  }K)litic,  constitute  the  knowledge  of  a  state  ? 
Just  as  well  might  the  anatomist  hope  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  hitman 
nature  by  the  dissection  of  dead  bodies. 

69.  Although  in  politics,  as  in  political  economy,  ancient 
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usage  continued  to  prevail,  yet  the  spirit  of  reasoning  got 
possession  of  these  subjects,  and  theories  were  formed  which 
presented  a  most  striking  contrast  with  the  reality.  These 
theories  were  considered  as  harmless,  because  they  remained 
nothing  more  than  theories,  and  their  authors  were  actuated 
by  no  dangerous  motives.  But  do  not  all  human  institutions 
rest  fundamentally  upon  ideas  ?  And  are  they  not  endan- 
gered when  these  chancre  ? 

70.  Government  and  leoislation  became  the  prime  ob- 
jects of  in  vestio;ation.  Montesfjuieu  firsf  raised  them  to  im- 
portauce  :  but  his  woric,  a  critique  ratlier  than  a 
system,  taught  the  world  to  think,  witliout  leading 
it  into  error.    The  case  was  verv  different  wlien  Rousseau, 
^      the  most  eloquent  of  all  suj)hi»ts,  erected  his  consti- 
tution on  a  foundation,  on  which  no  existing  one 
had  been  based,  and  on  which,  in  reality,  no  luture  one 
could  stand.    The  unalienable  sovereignty  of  the  people 
and  a  state,  are  ideas  practically  contnidictory  ;  a  slate  only 
ben-ins  where  the  exercise  ol"  the  popular  sovereignty  has 
been  delegated. 

Locke  had  some  time  before  acquired  celebrity  as  a  political  writer } 
Init  his  theories  harmonised  with  the  constitution  of  his  country.  Mod- 
tesquieu,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  eulogist  of  a  foreign,  and  Rousseau  of 

nn  ideal  ooMstitutitm,  wliicli  coulfl  hnve  no  exi^tpnoo  witlimit  the  pro- 
viou»  destruction  ot  the  pillars  on  which  the  present  governments  rested. 

Tito  Treatises  of  Government;  or  an  Essay  concerning  the  true 
Orufinal^  Extent^  and  End  of  CSvil  Gcvemmentf  by  J.  LocKX.  London, 
various  ('ilitions  ;  in  his  Works,  etc. 

MoXTKs<.>rn:r,  Esprit  drx  r,oix,  nn  flu  rapport  que  frx  loisdoivent 
amir  avec  la  constitution  de  chuque  gouvemetnenty  etc.  Genev.  1749, 
3  vols.  8vo. 

rNumerous  other  editions — translated  into  Knglish  by  Nogbnt.] 

Ar  control  social,  par  J.  J.  IvOT'csrAU.  1762. 
Those  works  are  examined  and  compared  in  : 

UEKHKN'ti  Versuch  uber  die  Entstehung,  die  Ausbildung  utid  den 
praetitehen  Einfluss  der  paiiAsehen  Tkeorieen  und  die  Erkattung  dn 
Monarchischen  Princips  in  firm  neuern  Europa.  Miscellaneons  ITistO' 
rical  Writings.  Th.  i.,  1^21.  In  tliis  treatise  if  argued  the  incom- 
patibility of  democracy  with  monarchy. — The  best  attempt  to  reiute 
these  theories  is : 

Carl  Ludw.  TOW  Haller  Restauration  der  Sfatifsirlssriischftft,  (xh  r 
Theoric  (Irs  grsfffig  nafiirJichen  Zusfrnnlrs ;  der  Chimain  '/<  v  f{iinf.tlich 
b'trgeriichcn  eiitrjrrjfurirst Izt.  Tn  vier  Theilen,  1814 — 1H18  ;  the  lirst 
containing  die  Geschichte  und  Krilik  der  bisherigen  fulschen  Systemc  ; 
und  die  allgemeinen  Grundtdtze  der  entgegengesetzen  Ordnung  Gottei 
und  det  Nahirs  the  second  and  third  discusses  the  tiro  chuses  of  mon- 
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arcliies ;  patrimonial  and  military  states  :  the  fourth,  "  the  most  import  • 
ant  and  difficult  part  of  the  wbole  work,**  which  treats  of  ecdemastical 
states  and  societies,  contains  an  apologj  for  the  Catbolio  churdi  and 

Popery. 

71.  Thpsc  spnriilations  on  govcrnmpiit  wnre  followed  by 
others  on  poHtical  economy.  The  manit'est  errors  discovered 
both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  mercantile  .system,  laid 
it  open  to  attack.  The  advocates  of  physiocracy,  or 
natural  rrovernnieiit,  who  entered  upon  it,  certainly 
did  much,  by  recalling  many  |:^reat  truths  into  notice,  such  as 
the  importance  of  agricidture,  the  free  exercise  of  every 
kind  of  industry  and  talent,  and  consequently  of  trade  and 
commerce.  Their  example  prwluced  other  hai  ly  tliinkers: 
without  them  would  Adam  Smith  have  attained  to  such 
high  perfection  ?  Their  system,  however,  built  upon  sophis- 
try, and  veiled  in  a  new  phraseology,  became  comparatively 
useless ;  and  its  founder,  Quesnay,  formed  a  sect  of  theorists^ 
but  no  practical  statesmen.  But,  besides  enforcing  tbeir 
system  of  political  economy,  their  doctrines  attacked  the 
existing  principles  of  governments,  because  they  led  to  the 
establishment  of  political  eqnahty.  They  appeared,  too, 
the  more  dangerous,  as  they  did  not,  like  Adam  Smith, 
argue  a  question  of  utility,  but  contended  for  a  right. 

The  doctrines  of  the  pAj^Morrate  rested  on  the  maxim,  that  the  soil 

is  the  only  source  of  wealth ;  for  which  reason,  this  wealth  ought  to  be 

111.'  sole  atu!  immofh'atc  '^ourre  of  reventie.  It)  their  very  first  position, 
in  wiiieh  tlie  elements  of  national  wealth  arc  defined,  they  differ  from 
Adam  Smith,  since  improTement  and  traffic  are  sources  of  wealth,  no 
leas  than  production.  Still  this  difPerenoe  was  of  little  practical  import- 
once,  since  even  the  physiorratx  hj  no  means  pretended  to  deny  the  in- 
direct jrnin  flerived  from  improvement  (by  an  increa^wl  <»usce])tiljility 
of  production ).  But  the  great  practical  ditference  rose,  partly,  from 
the  second  position,  or  the  application  of  the  first  to  the  method  of  tax- 
ation, partly  in  the  further  results  of  the  equality  and  freedom  to  which 
t!ip  Bv-^f^m  of  the  p/ti/slocraf.f  nf-eesaarily  tended,  and  ibr  which  it 
essentially  prepared  the  public  mind. 

Quesnay,  Tabkau  Economique.  Paris,  17o8,  8vo.    Extended  in, 

Pkynoeratie;  iMcmutitution  natttrelledu  ffOUvernemetUf  publieepar 
Dl'POn'T.    Yverdun,  176B,  8vo. 

V.  Mauvillion  J'fii/sinkratische  Briefe  an  U&hm.  Braunschweig, 
1780,  8vo.    And  as  example: 

Kurze  Vcrttellung  de»  Pkyriokratitehm  System  n^bstemigm  erv^ 
nerungen  uber  etatselbe^  von  C.  K.  W.  Doom.    Casael,  1778,  8yo. 

A?}  Ivrpiirtf  info  fhr  nntnrr  and  rnusi  s  of  the  JVpdlth  of  Nations^  by 
At).  Smith.  Lon.l.  1776,  2  vol.^.  4to.  KeprinUid  with  notes  by  M'Cul- 
loch,  Ediiib.  1828,  4  void.  8vo.    The  best  Gdition.    WitiuHit  doubt  the 
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most  acut«  Uevelopiuent  of  the  constituents  and  sources  ot  national 
wealth ;  hat  for  that  reason  pnrtiaL   Bolder  views  will  be  fimnd  in, 

Ad.  Muller  elemente  der  Staatskun^  Berlin,  1809,  3  Thle. 

Uehcr  Nntional  Industrie  um?  SfnatswirAschaftf  fiacA  Ad*  Smitk 
bearfu'ift'f,  von.  A.  F.  LrEDER.    1800,  etc.  3  Thk. 

It  is  well  known  how  much  the  excellent  manuals  of  Sartorius,  Jacob, 
and  dthsn,  have  contribated  both  to  the  circulation  and  clncidation  of 
Adam  Smith. 

72.  Thus  it  appears  that  this  new  system  was  not  the 
fruit  of  exp>erience,  rising  from  routine  to  general  views, 
but  of  a  growing  propensity  to  philosophical  speculation, 
wliich  at  the  same  time  directed  itself  to  religion,  to  morals, 
and  to  education ;  which  now  amused  itself  with  trifles,  now 
with  sophisms ;  but  in  whate?er  shape  it  appeared,  its  aim 
was  the  proianation  of  all  that  is  sacred.  Voltaire  might 
deride  the  popular  belief ;  Diderot,  d'Alembert,  von  Ik>1- 
bach,  and  their  disciples  inculcate  atheism ;  and  Helvetius 
change  morality  into  a  system  of  egotism ;  but  however  dif- 
ferent in  other  respects,  did  they  not  all  agree  in  this  par- 
ticular? Nay,  had  the  great  reform  in  education  b^un  by 
Rousseau,  and  extolled  as  more  conformable  to  nature,  any 
other  tendency  than  the  development  of  the  animal  passions 
of  man,  at  the  expense  of  his  nobler  attributes  ? 

The  Eticyclopediet  whose  publication  began  in  1751,  under  the 
supcrintendenoe  of  Diderot,  and  which  promoted  so  widdy  the  diffiision 
of  saperficial  knowledge,  offered  to  most  of  these  men  a  literary  point  of 

union.  Thouj^h  tlieir  exertions  were  of  a  literary  and  not  n  political 
nature,  their  intolerant  sectarian  spirit — for  is  not  bitter  drrision  of  the 
opinion  of  others,  intolerance  ? — was  the  more  insufferable,  from  their 
continual  talk  of  libovlity. 

73.  This  revolution  in  tlie  public  mind  originated  in  the 
city,  generally  regarded  as  tlie  focus  of  intellectual  culiure 
and  taste.  Its  authors  were  far  from  acting  so  powerfully 
on  foreigpn  couuti  les  as  on  their  own  ;  but  still  how  wide 
has  extended  the  sphere  of  their  iullucnce  !  If  they  did 
not  determine  the  mode  of  thinking  of  th(!  nations,  they  did 
at  least  that  of  the  higher  class  of  society.  But  their  influ- 
ence acquired  its  greatest  force  from  their  being  of  this  class 
themselves ;  a  circumstance  quite  peculiar  to  the  age,  and 
one  which  afforded  them  an  advantage  over  all  preceding 
writers. 

Of  no  age  is  the  state  of  society,  and  especially  the  literary  port,  so 
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necessary  to  be  known     the  one  under  review.  The  most  fiiitbtui  and 
livehr  delineation  of  it  as  it  exiatod  in  Paris,  ia  given  in,  • 
MtmoktB  de  Marmtmid.    1 803,  9  vols.  1 2mo.   An  invaluable  aonroe 

of  inforni?ition  n^'^pecting  the  learned  men  of  his  times. 

74.  Uoder  these  circumstances^  public  opinion,  goided 
by  such  writers,  obtained  a  consequence  which  it  would 
otherwise  never  have  possessed ;  and  those  institutions, 
a^nst  which  it  declared  itself,  lingered  out  a  very  preca- 
nous  existence.  Of  tliis  the  order  of  Jesuits  gave  the  first 
great  and  signal  example.  A  variety  of  causes  certainly 
conspired  to  work  tboir  downfal ;  but  these  would  never 
have  produced  so  great  an  ettiect  but  for  the  op|>nsiti<>n 
which  gT(>w  between  their  institution  and  tlie  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  age.  Ilence  they  always  found  their  most  vio- 
lent and  obstinate  antagonists  in  the  very  country'  where 
the  fraternity  reaehed  its  hiti;lH>t  perfection ;  and  although 
tliey  were  expelled  from  Portugal  somewhat  sooner  than 
France,  yet  the  historj'-  of  their  decline  and  linal  iall  mani- 
festly depends  on  their  relations  in  the  latter  country. 

The  causes  which  accelerated  the  fnl!  of  the  Jesulta  were  :  1.  The 
controversy  with  the  Jaosenists,  which  had  already  lasted  for  a  cen- 
tury, public  opinion  having  been  first  ttumed  against  them,  1652,  by  the 
Zcttrtwjyrot^nda/^  of  Pascal.  2.  The  political  party  formed  against 
thera  at  court  and  in  the  parliament  by  the  aid  of  Jansenism,  priiu  ipally  . 
by  le  Tellier,  the  last  confessor  of  Loui.^  XIV.  3.  The  still  more  for- 
midable opposition  of  philosophers  and  literary  men,  who  attacked  them 
with  ridicule.  4.  The  insufficiency  and  nature  of  their  edaca^on, 
which  neither  kept  pace  with  the  age  nor  was  directed  to  tlie  objects  in 
which  it  took  most  interest,  5.  Their  lax  morals,  (however  much  they 
insisted  on  external  decency,)  and  the  accusation  of  having  justified 
the  murder  of  the  king,  and  the  criminal  attempta  laid  to  thdr  charge. 
6.  Their  neglect  of  sdenoe,  and  the  total  absence  of  sdentiiic  reputa- 
tion, wliich  was  per1i;ijv^  in  this  nfjc  their  only  resourco.  Tin  whole 
spirit  of  their  in.stitutiua  prevented  them  iVom  keeping  up  wiili  the  in- 
tellectual march  of  the  age  beyond  a  certain  point  (see  p.  49)  j  but 
they  manifestly  remained  biehind  furtiier  than  was  necessary. 

75.  It  only  required  therefore  a  few  collisions  with  indi- 
vidual potentates,  and  the  partial  suppressions  by  which 
these  were  followed,  to  Prepare  the  way  for  the  total  sup- 
presmon  of  this  society.  These  were  b^eun  first  in  Portu- 
gal by  the  powerful  rombal ;  then  in  rrance,  Spain,  Na- 
ples, and  Parma ;  and  in  two  years  they  were  dnven  from 
all  these  countries. 

SuppresBion  of  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal,  Sept.  3,  1759,  aftor  having 
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been  banished  from  the  court,  uiid  their  possessions  confiscated.  They 
were  in  every  way  «a  obstacle  in  the  path  of  a  reformer  Uke  PombaL-^ 
Their  fall  in  France  was  effected  Nov.,  1764,  by  CIkjIscuI  and  Pompa- 
dour. Their  lawsuit  with  tlu;  Linncyi*,  begun  by  L,u  !i!<>tte,  1755,  only 
gave  the  public  and  parliament  an  opportunity  ol'  ishuwing  their  aver- 
sion to  them.  They  were  banished  from  Spain,  April  2,  1767,  (soon 
after  firom  Naples,  Jan.,  1 768,  and  from  Parma,  in  Feb.,)  by  Aranda  and 
Compomiuies,  wlio  rcjrarded  them  as  their  enemies. 

D*  ALEMitKUT  sur  la  destruction  des  JesuUes  en  France,  1765,  8vo. 
((Euvres,  toni.  v.) 

Lettere  tutte  cagioni  deOa  crpulsUme      GumHdi  Spagna.  1768. 

C.  G.  VON  MuKR,  Geschichie  der  Jemutm  m  BurtugM  unter  l\mibaL 
Kumbeig,  1787,  2  vols.  8vo. 

76.  Amid  all  theae  misfortunes,  the  Jesuits,  as  their  or- 
der could  only  be  dissolved  by  the  Pope,  found  a  powerful 
support  ID  Clement  XIII.,  as  long  as  he  lived,  although  his 

obstinacy  and  violence,  especially  in  the  contest 
with  Parma,  not  only  injured  them,  but  in  general 
compromised  the  papal  power,  and  inibi tiered  all  the  Ca- 
tholic courts.  The  suppression  of  the  society  was  so  firmly 
determined  on  at  those  of  the  Bourbons,  tliat  even  the 
change  of  ministers  in  France,  after  the  fall  of  Choiseul,  pro- 
duced no  alteration.  Thus  Clemens  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  was 
finally  compelled  to  take  the  step,  of  which  he  well  foresaw 
the  consequences  for  himself  and  the  Roman  see.    By  the 

brief  Dominus  el  redemptor  nosier,  the  order 

was  abolished. 

Besides  the  works  quoted  in  the  former  part  of  the  volume,  see  Tlin 
de  Clemente  XIV.  Ganganelli  per  il  Sio.  ^fAurnKSE  Caraccioli. 
Firenze,  1776,  8vo.    The  rare  Franciscan  deserve^i'  a  better  biography. 

77.  The  fall  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  considered  as 
a  triumph  of  philosophy.  But  though  all  may  a^ree  re- 
specting tlie  pernicious  nature  of  this  institution,  its  over- 
throw was  prosecuted  in  a  spirit  which  is  nircly  bcnoficial 
to  society.  The  great  political  influence  of  the  order  had 
passed  away  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  believe  that  it  was 
any  lonaer  able  to  rule  those  <rreat  events  wiiich  involved 
the  interests  of  the  world.  But  with  it  was  overthrown  a 
principal  pillar  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  where  so  much 
was  tottering,  it  wa,s  easy  to  foresee  that  more  would  soon 
fall.  What  a  gap,  too,  it  must  suddenly  have  left  in  the 
Catholic  world !  The  total  abolition  of  great  institutions  is 
always  dangerous,  even  when  they  are  degei^erate ;  and  it 
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will  ever  remain  n  problem  for  history,  whether  the  reaction 
caused  ])y  the  suppression  of  the  order,  was  not  even  more 
hurtful  than  its  continuation  would  have  been,  limited  by 
reform. 

78.  Daring  these  transactions,  the  wf^st  of  Europe  en- 
joyed the  happy  repose  which  the  friendly  treaty 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  favoured  as  it  was  by 

the  state  of  atlairs  In  the  north,  had  re-establi^ticd.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  policy  th(^re  ripened  in  the  mterior  of 
the  cabinets  that  desire  of  a(i;grandizenient  and  compactness 
of  territory,  which,  oriG:iuating  chiefly  in  the  scattered  state 
of  the  Prussian  dommujns,  found  such  loud  advocates  in  the 
wants  and  iutenial  aduiinistration  of  the  kingdoms,  that  it 
soon  came  to  be  considered  as  the  ruling  principle  of  poli- 
tics. The  first  iruit  of  this  policy,  which  astonished  all 
Europe,  was  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  W  hat 
further  proof  could  be  wanting,  to  show  to  what  a 
wretched  condition  a  political  injustice  such  as  this,  must 
ultimately  bring  the  federative  system  of  modem  Europe  ? 

(Sec  the  luBtory  of  the  first  partition  of  Polaod  in  the  section  re- 
spectij^  the  north.) 

79.  The  partition  of  Poland  itself,  however,  was  not  so 
dan^rous  as  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  German 
empire ;  upon  which  the  preservation  of  the  whole  European 
system  seemed  to  depend.  And  yet  this  very  country,  from 
its  internal  piecemeal  state,  offered  the  greatest  excitements 
to  the  powerful  to  follow  the  eicample  which  the  division  of 
Poland  had  set  them. 

80.  Its  consequences  were  soon  visible,  now  that  Joseph 
11.  became,  not  only  in  name  but  in  deed,  the  colleague  of 
his  mother.  This  emperor  may  be  called,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  the  cliild  of  the  age,  for  in  him  its  vices 
and  virtues  were  fiuthfully  personiBed.  Insatiable  of  in- 
formation, he  possessed  great  and  various  abilities ;  of  rest- 
less activity,  and  therefore  fertile  in  projects.  Often  un- 
reasonable, and  careless  of  justice.  In  the  prime  of  youth 
nnrl  lull  of  ambition,  he  was  desirous  of  acquiring  a  name. 
What  had  not  Europe  to  fear  from  such  a  character,  even 
where  his  intentions  appeared  good  ?  Where  could  the  pre- 
vailing disease  of  cabinet  policy,  the  passion  for  the  com- 
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pactness  of  states,  be  more  likely  to  take  effect  thua  on  such 
a  character  as  this  ? 

8 1 .  Examples  of  this  system  were  exhibited  in 
the  seizure  of  Bukowina,  and  similar  steps  were 
meditated  in  Italy.  But  it  was  soon  introduced  into  Ger- 
many itself,  where  Bavaria,  from  its  sitiiatioDy  seemed  likely 
to  become  an  easy  prey.  The  approaching  extinction  of 
the  electoral  line,  led  the  emperor  to  project  the  annexation 
of  this  state  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  this  most 
vicious  project  had  the  most  lasting  result.  Even  before 
it  became  actually  extinct,  the  rightral  successor  was  gained 
over  and  induced  to  enter  into  a  compact.  But  the  speedy 
occupation  of  Bavaria  was  still  more  revolting  than  the 
compact  itself. 

Extinction  of  the  electoral  house  of  Bavaria  with  Uie  elector  Maxi- 
miUan  Joseph,  Dee.  30,  1777,  and  successioii  of  Charles  Theodore, 
elector  of  the  Palatinate,  aa  the  head  of  the  elder  Wittelsbachian  line. 
But  a  compact  was  made  with  him,  Jun.  3,  1778,  at  Vienna,  and  all 
Lower  Bavaria  was  occupied  hj  Austrian  troops. 

82.  Ila/ardous  as  these  steps  were,  they  appeared  to  be 

favoured  by  the  situation  of  Europe ;  France,  now 
connected  with  Austria  by  the  marriage  of  the  heir 
apparent  with  Maria  Antoinette,  without  any  particular 
views  on  th^  continent,  plunged,  to  please  America,  into  a 
naval  war  ;  Russia  sought  to  aggrandize  herself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Turks,  and  a  war  seemed  highly  probable. 
England,  engagred  in  a  colonial  war,  comes  not  at  all  into 
consideration,    i'nissia,  therefore,  alone  remained. 

83.  From  tliis  quarter  a  powerful  opposition  was  to  be 
expected.  The  fall  of  Bavaria  was  also  the  fall  of  the  whole 
political  system  of  Frederic  II.  It  led  unavoidably  to  the 
destruction  of  tlip  ronstitution  of  the  Gernian  empire;  its 
forms  could  hardly  have  survived.    The  turther  conso- 

3uences  of  this  step  were  very  evident :  ronsequently  Fre- 
eric,  by  havinp^  recourse  to  arms,  not  only  protected 
Bavaria,  but  himself,  and  what  he  had  already  fought  for. 

84.  Frederic's  self-denial,  nevertheless,  uiiorded  a  proof, 
that  there  existed  in  European  policy  a  hiiiher  princi])le 
than  sheer  couIimh.  W  here  will  u  more  stnknio;  exaiuplc 
of  pure  disinterestedness  be  found,  and  of  a  spirit  raised 
above  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  than  his  conduct  evinced 
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when  the  opportunity  was  offered  him  of  enlarging  and  con- 

ncctinp;  his  own  dominions?  Contrary  to  the  usual  course 
of  events,  it  was  docreod  that  the  war  which  now  broke  out 
should  close  witliont  l)loodshed.  Maria  Theresa  feared  for 
the  repose  of  her  old  a^jfe  tin?l  the  wellare  of  her  son,  and 
Frederic  desired  not  to  tempt  fortune  again.  Tlie  mediation 
of  Franco  and  Russia,  especially  the  latter,  wlio,  as  her  war 
with  the  Turks  was  concluded,  threatened  to  become  more 
than  a  mediator,  moderated  the  deiiiands  uf  lio-tile  powers; 
and  the  war  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  l  esclien  ;  not 
however  without  Joseph's  retaining  a  portion  of  his  booty. 

The  protestation  of  the  Duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  as  next  of  kin,  against 
ttm  compact  of  Vienna  ;  claims  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony  to  the  allo- 
dial succession }  and  of  Mecklenburg,  to  Leuchtenberg,  supported  by 
Frederic.  Unsiiocessftil  negotiatioiM,  uid  Bohonia  iiiTaded  by  Frederic, 
Prince  Henry,  and  the  Saxons,  July  4,  1778,  who  were  not,  howttrer, 
nlilf  to  drive  the  Austrians  from  tlirir  strong  position  uhjtig  tlie  upper 
Ellie.  —  In  the  menn  time,  an  autograph  coiTespondence  commenced  by 
Maria  Theresa,  aiid  a  congress  held,  soon  after,  at  Teschen,  under 
French  and  Rassian  mediation ;  trace,  Mardi  7,  and  peace,  May  1 3, 
1779.  Conditions:  I.  Austria  obtained  the  part  of  Lower  Bavaria 
hetwecn  the  Inn,  the  Sal:';i.  md  the  Danube ;  in  consldor  itif  n  of  the 
abolition  of  the  convention  oi  Vienna.  2.  She  promised  not  to  oppose 
the  future  union  of  the  Margravates  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth  with  the 
Pmwian  monarchy.  8.  Suony  received,  in  instalmenta,  six  million 
dollars ;  and  Mecklenburg,  the  privilege  de  non  appellando.  The  con- 
ditioHB  were  guaranteed  by  France  and  Ruasia,  and  the  empire  acceded 
to  them. 

The  amiMunadora  to  Teschoi  were:  from  Anatria,  Goont  J.  Phil. 
Cobeoaelj  from  Prussia,  Baron  %'on  Ktedesel ;  from  (Iio  electorate  of 
Siixony,  Count  von  Zinzi-ndorf.  As  mediators:  from  France,  Baron  de 
Breteuil  ;  from  Russia,  Prince  liepuin. 

Mcmoire  historique  de  la  ncgociation  en  1778,  pour  la  succession  de 
Bttvifref  eonjice  par  le  Boi  de  PruBte  Ffidene  r«  Grand  au  eompie 
Emtathe  de  Goertz.  k  Francfort,  1812,  8vo.  The  principal  authority. 
From  tliis  work  is  drawn  the  greater  part  of  the  information  in  Donu's 
Mimoircsy  etc.,  vol.  i.  Whoever  has  a  taste  tor  diplomatic  greatness, 
may  here  be  gratified. 

(Eu»rcs  postkumes  de  FbAdbrxo  II.,  tom.  y.  To  this  nanratioii,  the 
correspondence  between  Frederic,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Joseph  is  an- 
nexed How  inferior  Joseph  here  appears  to  the  great  king  and  to  hia 
own  noble  mother. 

Collection  of  Fmsstan  docnments  hi, 

Recueil  de  diAtf^km^  Man^estei,  etc*,  qui  one  itS  redigls  et  puhlirs 
par  le  CorrK  de  Hsbzbebo,  (see  aboTC^)  depuis  1179,  jusqt^  h  1789. 
Beriin,  1789,  tom.  2. 

85.  The  peace  of  Tescben  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  but 
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not  to  irritation,  (of  which  advantage  might  easily^  be  taken 
by  foreign  powers,)  for  the  acquisttim  of  Bavaria  (with  a 
new  pohcy  new  names  also  came  in  vogue)  remained  the 
favourite  project  of  the  Austrian  cabinet.    In  what  cabinet, 
whether  great  or  small,  did  not  similar  wishes  at  this  time 
Kor    two.    ^P'^S  "P^  '^^'^  deatli  of  Maria  Theresa,  which 
left  Josc[)h  II.  sole  ruler,  left  him  nt  liberty  to 
act  as  he  pleased  ;  and  nut  only  in  the  great  domestic 
changes  which  took  place,  especially  those  relating  to  the 
church,  which  Pius  VI.  souiiht  to  avert  by  a 
personal  journey  to  Vienna,  but  also  in  his 
foreign  policy,  he  evinced  that  reckless  desire  of  a<i;grandize- 
ment,  particularly  in  the  German  empire,  and  that  contempt 
for  existing  treaties,  of  which  his  conduct  towards  the  Dutch, 
resfKJcting  the  demolishing  of  the  frontier  fortifications,  as 
well  as  the  still  more  nnportant  one  resj)ecting  the  opening 
of  the  Scheldt,  atiord  such  striking  examples. 

Arbitmy  renunciation  of  tlie  liairier-treaty,  Nov.  7,  1781, — The 
opening  of  the  Sclieldt,  the  fortress  of  ^fn>1ncht  and  twelve  others  de- 
manded, May  4,  1784  ;  acttj  of  violence  immediately  followed.  Treaty 
of  Versailles  concluded  through  the  interventioQ  of  France,  Nov.  8, 
1785,  by  which  Josqph  gives  up  bis  dairos  for  ten  miUion  guilders ! 

V.  r^^HH  DenkwurdigkeUent  voL  ii.,  contains  a  minute  account  of 
both  transactions. 

86.  The  state  of  the  west  of  Europe  fiicilitated  these  en- 
terprises of  Joseph.    England,  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Netherlands,  had  just  concluded  the  war  respecting  North 
ja«.»  im    America,  and  stood  in  need  of  repose.    By  the 
treaty  of  Versailles,  which  closed  that  war,  no 
alteration  had  been  made  in  the  European  possessions;  and 
the  harmony  between  England  and  France  seemed  even 
^  ,^    more  perfect  than  before  the  war.    A  com- 

Sept.  mi,  ITso.  ,9  1     1     t  1 

mercial  treaty  was  conclufled  between  them; 
and  the  only  object  which  seemed  at  all  likely  to  lead  to  a 
future  misunderstanding  was  the  Dutch  republic,  which 
France  bad  attached  to  her  interests  by  the  great  services 
she  had  rendered  it  by  her  friendly  mediation  both  with 
England  and  Austria.  Some  jcalou^,  too,  was  excited  by 
the  treaty  of  commerce,  which  was  much  to  the  advantage 
of  England. 

(See  the  histcny  of  the  coloniat  war,  in  the  section  on  tbe  colonies.) 
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87.  Under  these  circumstances,  Joseph  II.  thought  it 
possible  to  execute  liis  darliog  scheme  on  Bavaria  by  an  ex- 
change. Under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
the  elector  was  to  have  the  greater  portion  of  the  Austrian 

Netherlands,  with  several  limitations,  however,  and  in  return 
he  was  to  rpsio^n  to  Austria  all  Bavaria,  with  the  I ;  pper  Pa- 
latinate. 1  Ills  project  must  have  been  some  tmie  in  agita- 
tion, as  Joseph  hud  not  only  made  sure  of  the  elector,  hut 
had  also  gained  over  Russia  by  a  new  alliance.  France 
appeared  to  remain  indiii'erent. 

Propoeals  for  an  exchange  made  at  ^funich  by  the  Coimt  von  Lehr- 
baeh ;  and  in  Deux  Ponts,  with  the  heir  presumptive,  by  the  Russian 
minister,  Count  Romonzow,  who  allowed  but  eight  daja  for  cousidera- 
tiun,  <Juu.,  1785. 

ErkiaruMjf  der  Urtm^en,  wHehe  Se.  I^reuuwtke  Mafei^  hewogen 
hlAtlH,  ikren  MUttSmden  eine  Association  zur  Erhaltung  des  Beic/tssi/S' 
ienu  emzutragen ;  in  Herzberg  JiecueU  de  dhbietumtf  etc,  depmSf  17  68, 
torn.  ii. 

88*  Thus  Frederic,  on  the  veree  of  the  grave,  again  saw 

his  system  endangered.  He  did  not,  however,  again  un- 
sheath  the  sword  ;  but  there  is  hardly  any  portion  of  his 
glorious  career,  in  which  his  character  appears  to  more  ad- 
vantage than  in  the  present.  He  never  before  so  clearly 
aud  loudly  proclaimed  tlic  great  importances  botli  to  Ger- 
many and  the  whole  European  system,  of"  the  preservation 
of  the  German  constitution.  From  this  time,  the  whole  was 
based  on  a  strong  foundation, — on  a  German  federate  sys- 
tem, of  which  Prussia  was  the  centre.  Tims  lie  formed,  in 
unison  with  his  successor,  an  association  of  the  German 
princes,  which  was  held  together  l>y  their  common  and  per- 
nmnent  interest.  This  was  his  last  day's  work — tmiquil  now 
with  regard  to  the  future,  he  was  jmthered  to   ,   „  ^ 

hf>  .t  ■  Anfr  I7«  1186. 

IS  iathei*s  m  peace. 

The  Germnn  confederation  concliKlcd  nt  Berlin,  first  with  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  and,  advances  being  made  to  England,  (for  the  old  man  con- 
quered even  his  long-cherished  dislike,)  with  the  elector  of  Brunswick, 
July  23,  1785,  for  tbe  Gonunon  defence  of  the  German  oonBtitotioa. 
I'o  it  the  collateral  lines  of  the  three  electoral  houaes,  and  Meats,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Mef-klcnburpf,  and  Anhfilt  ncceded. 

Darstelhing  des  Furstenbundesy  (von  Jon.  von  Mullek,)  1787. 
Containing  infinitely  more  information  than  the  title  seems  to  promise. 

UAer  die  DeuUehen  Funienbwid,  von  Chs.  Wilh.  von  £>omL  1785, 
8rOb   Principally  a  coofutation  of  the  writings  printed  with  it 
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Ueber  den  konigliche  Prcussischr  Association  zur  ErhaUntng  det 
Reichsm/stemSj  von  Otto  von  Gkmmingen.  1785. 

The  most  acute,  copious,  and  accurate  account  of  the  whole  truns- 
•ction  is  given  in  the  MintMrtM,  toL  liL,  of  Yon  Dohm,  who  waa  him- 
tdf  employod  m  the  tranaaction. 


11.  Cursor?;  ricw  of  the  internal  rhnnrjps:  frhirh  took  place  during 
this  period  in  the  more  potcer/ul  stales  of  the  West  of  Europe, 
and  their  coiisequencei ;  1740 — 1786. 

1.  Though  no  great  or  sudden  rerolutions  took  pku^ 
during  this  period  in  the  government  of  any  of  the  chief 
states  of  the  west  of  Europe,  yet  in  nearly  all  of  them  a 
state  of  things  was  brought  about  which  was  likely  to  lead 
to  them. 

I.  PORTUGAL  AND  SPAIN. 

2.  In  Portugal  the  experiment  was  tried  how  far  a  na- 
tion may  be  remnned,  by  well-iutended  compulsion  on  the 
part  of  the  government  John  V.  being  succeeded  in  the 
royal  dignity  by  his  son,  Jos.  Emanuel,  the  latter  resigned 

iifltuim  helm  of  state  to  the  Count  of  Oeyras,  Car- 

valho,  Marquis  of  Pombal.  No  minister  besides 
ever  attempted  so  general  a  reform,  and  executed  it  so  vio- 
lently a<j  Ponibal.  Agriculture,  inf^ustry,  conunerce,  the 
military  department,  instruction,  were  all  to  be  modelled 
anew.  All  that  stood  in  the  way,  the  hig;her  nobility  and 
the  Jesuits,  were  got  rid  of;  and  yet  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-seven  years  of  exertion,  thmgs  were  nut  the  same  in 
Portugal,  as  Pombal  had  seen  them  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. No  traces  of  his  reforms,  not  even  in  the  military 
depuilinent,  apj>ear  to  have  remained;  nothing  but  the  ex- 
ample, it  any  was  needed,  that  institutions  established  by 
force  will  fall  when  the  force  is  taken  away. 

Much  lias  1m  en  «riiton  rosporting  Pombal;  but  all  either  for  or 
against  him.    Among  tiie  iir^it  : 

Vadmim»iraiiom  49  8eb<ut  Jn.  de  Cmalko,  QmUe  ^Oeyras,  Mat' 
quu  de  Pombal.   AmBterdiiD,  1788,  4  vob.  8vo.   Yiliiahle  for  the 

Among  the  works  against  him  : 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  Admimsiration  ^  Am 
CmmtdfOeijirat,   Load  1767,  8vo. 
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Jl,h     Sebatt,  Guia.  Marclm  di  Fimtbal,  QnUe  dOeyroi.  1781, 

4  vols.  bvo. 

The  eollecfcioii  of  his  Iawb,  which  no  writer  has  used : 

Colleccdo  dm  LeyeSj  Decretos  e  Aharas,  del  Rey  Fidelissimo  Don 
Joxio  L  desde  o  anno  1750  atSode  1759.   Lisboa,  1767,  2  vols.  fol. 

3.  la  Spain,  tlie  maxims  of  government  changed  with 
the  rulers;   T^i-dinand  VI.  pursued  a  different 
policy  from  liis  father ;  and  his  half-brother  Charles 

III.  again  adopted  a  new  course ;  yet  no  import- 
ant  revolution  was  made  in  the  constitution.    The  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  relations  of  the  coui't  with  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits^ 
were  striking  proofs  that  the  Pyrenees  had  not  altogether 
prevented  the  entrance  of  new  ideas.  The  reign  of  Charles 
III.  is  distinguished  for  enlightened  ministers.  To 
Aranda  and  Campomanes,  succeeded  Florida  Blan- 
ca ;  and  many  wise  regulations,  both  for  the  mother  country 
and  her  colonies,  mark  their  administrations.    But  on  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation  and  on  its  character,  this  had  little 
effect.    Its  principal  features  were  too  deeply  impressed  to 
be  easily  effaced. 

J.  F.  BoURGOENO,  Nouveau  Voyage  en  Espagne,  ou  tableau  de  Vitat 
de  cette  Monarchies  k  Paris,  1788,  3  vols.  8vo.  Third  edition,  1803. 
The  best  work  for  information  respecting  Spain  as  it  then  was. 

W.  CoxE,  Memoirt  of  Ae  kings  of  Spain  of  the  home  of  Bowr^Ofi, 
from  the  accession  of  Philip  V.  to  the  death  of  Charles  IIL^  1700  lo 
1788.  Lond.  1815,  5  vols.  8vo.  The  priiuMj)id  work  for  the  court  and 
diplomatic  history  of  Spain  during  this  period,  aad  moatly  drawn  from 
official  lulurmatiun. 

II.  FRANCE. 

4.  France  manifested  all  the  symptoms  which  weak  and 
unfortunate  rulers  usually  bring  upon  a  state.  The  inepti- 
tude of  Louis  XV.  is  sufficiently  known ;  but  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  a  state, 
combined  to  produce  here  that  internal  disorganization 
whose  consequences  it  was  impossible  to  foresee. 

Mhnoires  du  Marechal  de  Bichelieu.  1790 — 1793,  9  vols.  870. 
Compiled  firom  the  papers  of  the  Fi«nch  j^dUadeB^  by  SoiTLAvnE. 

Thejr  comprise  the  long  period  of  1710 — 1774.  Replete  with  intcrcat- 
ing  information,  thoy  give  a  picture  of  the  sinking  French  monarchy, 
Id  ahnost  all  its  details.  Would  that  the  publisher  had  not  given  it  a 
tint  of  the  revolutionarj  spirit  of  the  age. 
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To  this  class  beloi^  also,  the 


ZMiit  XTFI,  de  la  regence,  et  d§  LouitXK,  par 
J.  DuCLOB.  (in  his  CSuvrti,  vols.  vL  viL)  Paris,  1790. 

/i.  The  ancient  cause  of  dispnte  raised  by  the  Jansenists 
and  llit^  bull  Uni-reiiitiis,  still  continued  ;  and  the  acceptance 
or  non-acceptance  of  that  bull  led  to  a  real  ecclesiastical 
schism,  which  on  account  of  its  luiavoidal^le  reaction  on  the 

^  great  mass  of  tlie  people,  must  liave  been  highly 
critical:  it  gave  occasion  to  the  most  scandalous 

scenes. 

0.  But  it  was  still  more  critical  by  the  influence  which  it 
liud  upon  the  parliament,  and  by  the  opposition  w  inch  these 
manifested.  The  pretensions  of  these  assemblies  in  France, 
were  not  periiups  supported  by  iiistory,  but  tliey  were  con- 
sidered by  the  nation  as  the  last  i>iop  of  liberty,  as  there 
was  no  longer  any  convention  of  the  States-general.  The 
dubious  nature  of  this  opposition  rendered  it  more  hurtful 
than  a  legitimate  one,  as  it  drove  the  government  to  violent 
I7M.  measures,  which  it  was  without  ability  to  execute. 
The  repeated  exile  of  the  parliament  terminated 
with  their  triumph.  Their  final  suppression  was 
regarded  as  an  act  of  pure  despotism;  and  how 
hazardous  their  re-establishment  was  by  Louis  XVI.,  has 
been  shown  by  the  result 

7.  These  disputes  were  the  more  dangerous^  because  they 
were  periodicallT  renewed :  but  they  were  nothing  coin-> 
pared  with  the  danger  produced  by  the  alliance  wim  Aus> 

tria,  which  became  firmly  cemented  by  the  mar- 
Aiv  1770.  dauphin  with  Maria  Antoinette. 

By  this  measure,  the  ruling  dynasty  sacrificed  the  character 
of  the  nation,  and  took  this  first  step  towards  its  down&l. 
Like  the  Stuarts  of  England,  in  fonner  times,  it  set  itself  in 
opposition  to  the  nation ;  and  the  long  series  of  unfortunate 
consequences,  the  insignificance  to  which  it  reduced  the 
1774^1787  political  system  of  Europe,  which 

1774^1787.    j^.^^  became  more  apparent,  and  which  Ver- 

gennes  during  his  ministry  was  unable  to  conceal,  neces- 
sarily widened  the  breach  in  proportion  as  the  national 
pride  was  wounded. 

8.  In  addition  to  this,  the  finances  were  in  such  a 
wretched  state  of  disorder  as  left  no  hope  of  their  thorough 


mi. 

1774. 
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re-establishmeDt,  without  such  measures  as  might  endanger 

the  stability  of  the  government    Since  the  death  of  Fleuiy 

the  empire  of  mistresses  had  prevented  the  organization  of 

any  elective  ministry.    And  when  under  Louis  XVL,  the 

finance  was  placed  under  the  control  of  Necker, 

it  was  at  once  evident  that  mere  frugality  would 

be  productive  of  as  little  benefit,  as  the  highly  unseasonable 

experiment  of  publicity  had  been.    The  abolition  ^ 

of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  was  perhaps  the 

only  resource ;  but  was  not  even  this  an  attack  upon  the 

constitution  ? 

Caai^  renJti  au  Boi  par  M.  Nbckeb.  Ftaia,  1781,  8to. 

9.  Thus  France  presented  the  image  of  an  absolute 
monarchy,  which,  at  variance  with  the  nation,  found  itself 
entangled  in  embamfl8ment%  from  which  it  could  only  ex- 
tricate itself  by  concessions;  whilst  these  very  remedies 
inflamed  the  long-growing  hatred  of  the  nation  towards  the 
privileged  orders.  What  a  situation !  There  is  only  the 
mere  chance  that  bold  and  decided  measures  on  the  part  ot 
the  government  might  haye  been  suceessfiil;  what  then 
could  mere  honesty  effect,  supported  by  no  extrinsic  talent, 
and  united  with  weakness? 

III.  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

10.  If  we  should  judge  of  the  revolufions  made  in  this 
state  during:  this  period,  by  the  chanp:es  in  its  constitution, 
scarcely  any  thing  will  be  fonnd  deserving  notice.  Bnt 
though  the  fonns  of  government  lumuined  the  same,  the 
spirit  was  greatly  changed ;  especially  after  the  termination 
of  the  seven  years'  war. 

11.  The  power  of  the  crown  in  the  interior  increased 
with  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  state  abroad.  The 
constitution  fixes  the  formal  power  of  a  government ;  cir- 
cumstanceSy  the  real.  After  wars  so  victoriously  prosecuted, 
amid  a  continual  increase  of  national  prosperity,  attachment 
to  the  constitution  and  government  was  natural.  What 
government  would  not  have  become  more  powerful  under 
such  circumstances  ? 

12.  In  England,  this  showed  itself  by  the  increasing  pre- 
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dominance  of  the  crown  in  parliament  The  practical  pecu- 
liarity of  British  freedom  consists  in  thiB,  that  the  parUament 
has  not  to  fear  a  stru^le  with  the  crown,  but  the  crown  a 
struggle  with  the  parmunent  Thb  compels  ministers  to 
use  every  exertion  to  acquire  and  maintain  a  majority,  and 
obliges  them  to  resign  when  they  fail  in  doing  so.  In  this 
mi-mt  ''aspect  Walpole*8  administration  forms  an  epoch, 
as  he  was  the  first  minister  who  held  office  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  by  preserving  always  a  majority. 
He  is  accused  of  having  done  so  by  corruption.  But  t  liough 
no  one  doubts  this  to  have  existed  among  the  electors,  there 
is  much  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  elected.  No  doubt, 
the  temptation  is  great  for  a  minister  to  obtain  a  majority 
by  any  means  in  his  power;  but  what  must  that  nation  nt 
last  have  become,  whose  representatives  were  nothing  more 
tiian  a  herd  of  men  for  sale  ! 

13.  The  increasing  influence  of  the  crown,  however,  led 
to  the  idea  of  a  reform  ;  which,  it  was  thought,  might  be 
effected  by  an  improved  national  representation.  Several 
of  the  greatest  men,  among  others  the  two  Pitts,  were  in- 
clined to  it  at  first ;  but  neglected  it  when  they  came  into 
power.  Thus  the  time  of  trant^uillity  escaped,  and  times  of 
commotion  are  not  adapted  for  such  experiments  !  Should 
it  ever  take  place  without  an  entire  revolution,  is  there  any 
thing  like  cerLauUy  that  the  choice  will  fall  on  worthier  per- 
sons ? — Yet  perhaps  this  is  the  rock  on  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  Great  BriAin  will  one  day  be  wrecked. 

Loud  bELKiBK,  on  Parliamentary  Reform*  A  highlj  instructive 
essay. 

14.  One  striking  peculiarity  in  the  British  constitution 
is  the  extent  to  which  its  stability  seems  gradually  to  have 
become  dependent  upon  public  credit.  By  the  rise. of  the 
funding  system  the  money  affairs  of  the  government  became 
connected  with  those  of  the  nation ;  and,  as  nearly  all  the 
money  was  borrowed  within  the  kingdom,  in  proportion  as 
the  national  debt  increased,  so  did  the  roonied  interest  of 
the  government  and  the  nation  become  more  firmly  knit 
together.  Ereir  thing  that  affected  public  credit  naturally 
affected  the  funding  system :  and  with  the  M  of  the  latter, 
the  government  must  have  become  powerless.  Thus  this 
system  forms  the  strongest  buttress  of  the  government 
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Besides,  in  proportion  as  the  national  debt  grew  larger  and 
lar^r,  the  preservation  of  the  government  required  that  the 
national  prosperity  should  go  on  increasing ;  and  no  other 
government  ever  found  itself  so  imperiously  called  upon  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  its  people.  It  was^  however,  long 
ago  discovered  that,  though  under  no  engagement  to  pay 
off  the  capital,  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  even  the  in- 
terest could  not  be  raised  ;  a  discoveiy  which  naturally  gave 
rise  to  fear  for  tlie  national  credit.  This  fear  was  allayed  by 
the  establishment  of  the  celebrated  sinking  fund,  ^ 
by  William  Pitt,  which,  by  seeming  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  debt,  effected  the  principal  object,  the 
securi^  of  public  credit. 

The  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  beginaiog  of  this  period, 
IToO.  v.-n.s  somethincr  mr^re  than  fifty-four  million  pouotb^.  Tlie  Aus- 
trian war  of  succession  increased  it  to  8eventy-ei«rht,  the  seven  years' 
war  to  one  hundred  and  fortjr-six,  the  colonial  war  to  two  hundred  and 
filly-Mven  miUkMis.  The  former  expedients  adopted  to  rednoe  it,  the 
ancient  linking  fund,  establiahed  1717,  and  some  payments  in  peace, 
haf!  done  but  little.  Pitt's  new  sinking  fund  was  established  May  26, 
1786,  according  to  the  calculation  of  price  ;  but  only  to  liquidate  the 
debt  then  due ;  by  the  bill  of  Feb.  17,  1792,  however,  a  separate  sink- 
ing fond  of  one  per  oent  was  decreed  for  every  new  loan.  Thai  the 
stock,  since  government  is  always  its  purchaser,  maintains  nearly  always 
the  same  vahie,  however  chimerical  may  be  the  calculations  respecting 
the  entire  payment  of  the  national  debt,  so  long  as  new  loans  are  con- 
stantly made. 

£ssai  sur  Vetat  actuel  de  Fadmmistration  dm  faumcet  et  de  la  deUe 
natknuUe  de  la  Grande  Breiagnt,  par  Fb.  Gxrtje.  Londres,  1800^  8vo* 

15.  While  the  government,  public  credit,  and  national 
prosperity,  were  thus  closely  interwoven  with  each  other, 
Great  Britain  could  not  but  acquire  an  internal  stability, 
()uite  the  reverse  of  what  had  lately  exbted  in  France.  The 
increase,  too,  of  the  national  prosperity  seemed  the  more 
secure,  as  it  did  not  so  much  depend  upon  foreign  trade  as 
upon  domestic  culture,  industry,  and  traffic,  all  of  which  had 
wonderfully  improved  since  the  seven  years'  war,  and  had 
been  greatly  promoted  by  canals  and  other  public  works. 
Still,  after  all,  the  state  of  a  goyemment  whose  existence 
depends  on  a  continual  and  increasing  prosperi^,  must  be 
in  the  highest  degree  dangerous.  To  what  expedients  may 
it  give  rise ! 
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IV.  TUB  UNITED  NETHERLANDS. 

16.  An  important  revolution  took  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  this  republic,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  by  the  introduction  of  hereditary  stadtholders  ov^ 
all  the  provinces.  This  happened  in  consequence  of  a 
threatened  invasion  of  Dutch  Brabant  by  the  French,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  revolution  of  the  people  in  favour  of  William 

IV.,  already  stadtholder  of  Friesland,  Gronineen, 
April.  1717.        Guelderland,  and  who  was  descended  mm 
the  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Orange.  This  certunly 
occasioned  a  change,  but  by  no  means  an  improvement  in 
the  government. 

17.  One  party  only  conquered ;  the  other  was  subdued 
but  not  annihilated.  The  victorious  believed  the  country 
strengthened  by  the  increased  power  of  the  hereditary  stadt- 
holder, which  to  the  conquered  appeared  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  means  of  restoring  the  declining 
republic  to  its  former  vigour — ^whether  this  was  at  all  pos- 
sible is  another  question.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the 
new  house  of  Orange  was  not  so  fruitful  in  great  men  as  the 
ancient  one. 

18.  The  family  connexions  of  the  new  hereditary  stadt- 
holder acquirrd  also  a  high  political  importance.  Kelated 
by  blnorl  w  ith  the  present  royal  family  of  England,  the 
Onmn  i-  tv  drew  their  ciiief  support  from  this  country  ; 
while  commercial  jealousy,  and  especially  the  maritime 
jiower  of  the  English  during  th(^  seven  years'  war,  had 
iormed  a  strong  anti-English  party,  particularly  in  the  great 
commercial  cities.  The  early  death  of  William  IV.  greatly 
strengthened  these  relations ;  but  the  subsequent  marriage 

of  his  son  and  successor,  \\  illiam  V.,  with  a  Prus- 
sian princess,  was  still  more  important  from  its 
consequences. 

After  the  earlj  deatli  of  Willitim  IV.,  Oct  22,  1761,  Anna,  bis 
widow,  daughter  of  G«orge  II.,  acted  as  guardum  to  lier  minor  son, 

"William  V.,  a.>^Misted  hy  field-marshal  Prince  Louis  of  BniDSWick,  who 
after  her  deiith,  .Tnn  IL',  1 7o9,  exercised  the  office  alone,  nnd  retained  a 
strong  legitimate  inllueuce  even  after  the  majority  of  the  prince,  1766. 

19.  Thus  this  state,  apparently  in  its  vigour,  was  under' 
mined  by  domestic  mistbrtunes,  and  only  required  an  ex- 
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temal  shock  tobrii^  it  to  its  last  struggle.    This  shock  was 

given  it  by  the  war  with  England,  which  deprived 

it  of  what  was  left  of  its  poHtical  importance  ;  took 

from  it  its  colonics  ancf  commerce  ;  and  left  it  a  prey  to 

&ctioiiS|  which  in  the  foliowiug  period  worked  ii&  ruio. 

v.  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

20.  In  this  period,  the  Clerman  empire  underwent  the 
most  important  revolutions,  not  indeed  in  the  form  of  its 
constitution,  but  in  iis  internal  relations.  The  Anstrinn 
war  ot  succession  plunged  it  in  civil  dissensions;  and  not- 
withstanding that  Bavaria  was  reinstated  at  the  pence  iu  her 
ancient  situation,  and  the  imperial  crown  aj^un  annexed  to 
the  hous(;  of  Austria,  yet  by  the  treaty  of  Breslau,  Prussia 
was  placed  in  a  new  and  permanent  relation  towards  the 
empire. 

21.  The  conquest  of  Silesiii  broke  off  the  ancirnt  niid 
friendly  alliance  between  the  houses  of  Austria  and  I^iaii- 
denburg ;  and  the  new  and  hostile  attitude  which  Frederic 
assumed  towards  Austria,  practically  annihilated  the  unity 

*  of  the  German  body,  although  its  form  still  continued.  A 
general  union  for  the  attainment  of  any  particular  object,  a 
geneiBl  war  of  the  empire,  seemed  scarcely  practicable, 
while  one  of  its  members  stood  at  the  peace  as  the  opponent 
and  riyal  of  the  emperor.  Yet  the  empire  not  only  sur- 
yived,  but,  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle  and  Huberts- 
burg,  entered  upon  tbe  happiest  days  of  its  existence. 

22.  This,  at  the  first  glance,  appears  one  of  the  most 
striking  occurrences  in  history ;  but  it  arose  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  which  render  it  not  difficult  to  explain.  The  first, 
without  doubt,  was  the  alliance  of  Austria  and  France. 
There  could  be  no  secure  peace  in  Germany  while  these 
two  powers  remained  rivals ;  for  as  it  was  the  usual  theatre 
of  their  wars,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  have 
engaged  in  any  in  which  the  empire  could  help  being  en- 
tangled. With  this  alliance,  therefore,  the  ancient  danger 
disappeared,  and  security  was  re-established.  At  Ratisbon, 
Kaunitz  and  Pompadour  deserved  a  monument! 

23.  The  second  cause,  is  to  be  found  in  the  situation  of 
Frederic,  which  compelled  him  to  maintain  the  German 
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body  corporate,  as  its  fall  would  have  boon  the  a2:^z;nindize- 
ment  of  Austria.  What,  therefore,  had  tlie  other  states  to 
fear  from  him,  even  with  his  wildest  r.cli< mes  for  the  exten- 
sion of  his  own  ilumuuons.  Thus  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances assured  the  security  of  the  empire;  nevertheless, 
that  it  was  in  reality  dependent  upon  these  political  relations 
alone,  scarcely  any  one  would  acknowledge,  after  reflecting 
on  their  mutability. 

24.  Fr(>deric's  long  reign  p.ave  permanence  to  this  state 
of  things  in  Germany,  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  enjoyed 
a  thirty  years'  repose.  On  her  wide  plains,  where  had  so 
often  been  fought  the  battles  of  Europe,  the  arts  of  peace 
were  at  length  suffered  to  ripen.  The  various  blessings  of 
a  free  federative  government,  now  ikvoured  by  circum- 
stances,  gradually  unfolded  themselves ;  and  states  of  the 
second  and  third  magnitude,  even  down  to  the  free  cities, 
acquired  their  full  importance ;  each  goyemment  assummg 
its  own  proper  character. 

25.  Amid  this  political  dtversihr,  civilization  advanced 
in  Germany,  with  such  force,  rapidity,  and  variety,  as  had 
never  before  been  equalled ;  the  scientific,  however,  gener- 
ally had  the  start  of  the  beautiful.  The  literature  of  the  - 
Germans  was  peculiarly  their  own  work,  as  it  did  not,  as  is 
usual,  descend  from  the  upper  ranks  downwards,  but  sprung 
from  the  nation  itself.  It  has  grown,  as  it  were,  with  its 
growth ;  and  forms  so  essential^  a  constituent  part  of  its 
chamcter,  that  it  never  can  be  separated  from  it. 

26.  While  the  progressive  advance  of  its  language  and 
literature  united  the  nation,  the  political  bond,  which  should 
have  held  all  together,  continued  to  grow  weaker.  The 
emperor  enjoyed  little  more  than  his  direct  influence,  and 
what  political  writer  out  of  Austria  would  have  dared  to 
recommend  an  enlargement  of  the  power  of  that  sovereign  ? 
The  season  of  tranquillity  is  the  time  for  reforms ;  but  it  was 

^  not  possible  to  reform  even  the  tribunals  of  the 
empire ;  and  under  the  existing  relations  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  how  were  greater  ones  possible  ?  Melan- 
choly fate  of  nations  !  The  corruption  of  their  constitutions 
springs  from  their  prosperity  ;  and  those  who  ought  to  take 
the  lead  in  improvements  are  generally  the  most  interested 
in  the  corruption. 
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27.  The  Prussian  monarchy,  raised  by  Frederic  II.  to  a 
station  among  the  leading  powers,  was  ahnost  doubled  in 
extent  and  population  ;  hut  the  basis  of  its  internal  orpiniz- 
atioii,  established  by  Ins  laLlitr,  and  with  it  the  character  of 
the  state,  remained  essentially  unclianged.  Frederic  en- 
larged and  improved,  but  he  overthrew  none  of  the  ancient 
fundamental  institutions. 

28.  The  goveroment  of  tlus  state,  with  the  exception  of 
two  aeconda^  provinces,  is  not  constitutional  as  the  German 
genmUy  are,  but  purely  autocratic.  Is  it  this,  or  the 
various  restraints  it  imposes,  that  makes  it  so  little  beloved 
in  foreign  countries,  however  highly  it  msy  be  extolled? 
Still  the  autocracy  was  much  modified ;  and  its  arbitrary 
character  was  much  softened,  as  the  government  of  most 
of  the  provinces  was  cleputed  to  colleges,  and  not  to  indi- 
viduab. 

29.  By  the  great  increase  of  the  army,  economy  was 
forced  upon  the  government,  especially  as  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  treasuiy  firom  the  surplus  of  the  etats  was  one  of 
Frederic's  maxims.  Great  institutions,  therefore,  which 
depend  on  a  liberal  expenditure,  could  scarcely  flourish 
here ;  but  in  all  other  respects,  so  far  as  compatible  with 
absolute  power,  the  government  was  noble  and  excellent. 
The  laws  were  just,  and  duly  administered ;  agriculture  was 
protected  and  encoun^ed ;  the  liber^  of  the  press  and  of 
speech  was  almost  as  entire  as  in  the  most  free  republics ; 
and  its  beneficial  consequences  were  the  greater,  as  Prussia 
became,  in  this  respect,  the  pattern  of  other  governments. 

30.  In  a  state  composed  of  parts^  gradually  brou<2:ht  to- 
gether, this  unity  of  government  compensated  for  the  want 
of  unity  of  nation  and  territory.  Frederic's  personal  indus- 
try and  method,  to  which  history  can  offer  no  parallel,  form- 
ed the  mainsprings  of  the  whole  administration.  Perfectly 
master  of  himself,  he  was  always  at  his  post  ;  and  the  dawn- 
in«j:  Ij'jsht  generally  fonnd  t\\r  duties  of  the  day  already  done. 
It  IS  impossible  to  contemplate  this  extraordinary  man,  who 
thus  exhibited  Inr  nearly  half  a  century  the  brightest  ex- 
ample of  a  high-minded  performance  of  duty,  without  feel- 
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ings  of  reverence  and  admiration.  Who  needs  so  little  as 
he,  to  fear  censure?  His  very  failings  sprang  from  his 
greatness ;  but  they  re-acted  no  less  powerfiiUy  on  the  state 
and  on  the  nation. 

31.  Frederic  never  confounded  himself  with  his  people. 
To  them,  only  the  ruler  belonged ;  the  man,  to  a  small 
circle  of  foreigners.  This  division  produced  the  most  im- 
portant consequences. — By  it  he  threw  a  shade  over  his 
own  nation  ;  a  misfortune,  an  irreparable  misfortune  for 
both  '  The  nation  lost  the  respect  it  des<!rved  ;  the  king 
remanied  behind  his  people  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Must 
we  not  attribute  it  to  this,  that  the  important  changes, 
especially  in  the  rights  and  relations  of  the  various  orders  of 
the  state,  so  loudly  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  re- 
mained entirely  out  of  his  plan  ? 

32.  The  strength  of  a  sUite,  which  properly  lies  in  the  na- 
tion and  government,  Frederic  only  saw  in  his  army  and  his 
treasure.  "On  it  rests  the  state,  lik(  tde  world  on  the 
shoulders  of  Atlas.*'  He  sought  to  reahze  his  ideal  of  a 
standing  army,  by  making  it,  as  far  as  possible,  a  mere 
machine.  He  never  admitte<l  that  there  even  exists  here  a 
boundary  line,  beyond  which  men  cannot  go  without 
offending  nature.  No  where,  therefore,  has  the  wall  of  par- 
tition between  the  civil  and  military  classes  been  so  strong 
as  in  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Never  has  internal  weakness 
been  more  completely  concealed  under  the  semblance  of  ex- 
ternal strength. 

33.  The  greatest  misfortune  which  sprung  from  the  per- 
sonal government  of  Frederic,  was  the  application  of  it  as  a 
principle  to  the  civil  administration.  Who  can  deny  the 
truth  of  this?  Where  can  t&ere  be  found  in  a  state,  in 
which  the  chief  minister  is  little  more  than  bead  clerk, 
scope  for  the  talents  and  action  of  superior  abilities  and 
genius  ?  Where  a  practical  school  for  their  formation  and 
growth  ?  How  much  was  the  activity  of  the  subordinate 
offices  repressed  by  forms !  But  although  Frederic's  go- 
vernment extended  this  principle,  its  foundation  had  heea 
laid  by  the  organization  introduced  by  his  father. 

If  we  examine  what  is  meant  by  the  eonveraion  of  the  atate  into  a 
machine,  (see  p.  251,)  by  state  most  be  understood  neither  the  nation, 
nor  even  the  whole  retinue  of  public  servants  i  but  the  admimstration, 
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and  the  executive  antliorities.  These  must  he  rejrnlntetl  so  tliat  all  their 
clVorts  may  be  direcled  to  the  fullihnent  of  one  jtrincipal  (»1>i(  f>t ;  but 
this  in  perfectly  consistent  with  freedom  of  action,  and  i.s  iui  i  i  iuoved 
from  that  species  of  administrBtioo  which  would  effect  all  by  forms,  and 
bind  every  thing  to  forms. 

T\  f»  r  die  Staatsvcrwaltung  dext/n  hi  r  Ll'i/irlrr,  rmd  die  Dienerschc^ 
dts  Ui  fjtiiten^  von  Aug.  Wilh.  Reubeuu.    Hanover,  1807,  8vo. 

34.  By  this  immediate  government  of  tfie  prince,  the 
welfare  of  the  state  was  necessarily  bound  in  a  hiVrli  degree 
to  his  person.  Frederic,  sufficient  of  himself,  had  no  coun- 
cil of  state  ;  the  principal  means  in  an  hereditary  autocracy 
of  makinp;  the  spirit  of  a  ruler  survive  him.  lie  alone  con- 
f^tituted  his  cabinet.  Not  every  one  was  as  competent  to 
do  so  as  he  ;  and  what  pernicious  consequences  may  spring 
from  the  collisions  of  the  higher  authorities,  has  bceii  showu 
by  later  experience. 

De  la  Monarchic  Prussiennc  sous  Frederic  le  (jrnnd ;  par  le  Comtb 
DK  AXiKABEAU.  Loadres,  1788,  7  vols.  8vo.  (Tiie  two  hist  parts  cou- 
sbl  of  an  appendix  mpectin)ir  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria.)  Inac- 
curacies may  easily  be  discovered  in  this  work,  but  liow  few  states  cao 
boast  of  siii  li  a  spirited  delirn  ation  I — Did  those  who  maki^  statistics  tO 
consist  of  tables  never  suspect  what  a  lesson  thrv  )iii;;ht  Icani  Iiere  ? 

VuN  DouM,  Denkwurdigkeitcn  (see  above,  p.  'ZA'i)).  The  I'ourth  vo- 
lume is  wholly  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  Frederic's  character.  By  far 
tlie  best 

VU.  AUSTRIA. 

35.  Respecting;  no  one  of  the  great  states  of  Europe  is  it 
more  difficult  to  form  u  general  opinion  than  of  Austi  la,  not 
only  because  it  has  so  little  that  is  general,  but  because 
even  that  is  enveloped  in  obscurity.  Statistical  tables  ex- 
hibit, with  sufficient  exactness,  its  superficial  resources,  both 
in  population  and  cattle ;  bnt  these  accounts  are  deficient 
as  to  the  finances.  What  satbfactory  information  do  they 
give  us  of  the  internal  spirit,  or  even  of  the  course  of  the 
administration  ? 

36.  With  the  house  of  Lorraine  a  new  fiimily  was  seated 
on  the  throne,  widclv  different  from  that  of  Hapsburg. 
Spanish  etiquette,  together  with  many  of  the  ancient  maxims 
of  government,  disappeared.  Little  change,  however,  was 
made  in  the  great  internal  relations  of  the  monarchy,  though 
much  was  at  times  attempted. 

37.  Among  these,  the  connexion  between  Uungaiy  and 
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Austria  was  in(lubitai)ly  the  most  important.  Hiina:ary,  ia 
fact  the  chief  country  of  the  monarchy,  was  treated  hke  a 
conquered  province  ;  subjected  to  the  most  oppressive  com- 
mercial restraints,  it  was  ref^arded  as  a  colony,  from  wliich 
Austria  exacted  what  slie  could  for  her  own  advantage. 
The  injurious  c«>ri-r( [i iene(\s  of  tins  internal  discord  are  evi- 
dent :  it  depends  on  circumstances  how  far  the}^  may  be- 
come dangerous  ;  hut  all  attempts  at  a  radical  change  have 
hitherto  been  in  vain. 

Ungams*  Indus frir  und  Commrrz  von  OroRO.  voy  T^ERZF.viczv. 
Weimar,  1802.  An  excellent  exj>oaiition  of  tlu'  coininereial  relations  of 
Hungary,  conformably  to  the  maxims  of  an  enlightened  political  econo- 
my.   Happy  would  it  htiTe  been,  if  the  internal  rektioni  of  this  fine 

country  had  presented  no  greater  obstacles  to  its  prosperity  than  its  ex- 
tern;)!.  Poland  lias  sufficiently  shown  how  n  ^tufe.  notwithstanding  all 
its  patiiutiisui,  may  become  tlie  victim  oi  its  couijtitution. 

38.  To  this  may  be  added  the  evils  caused  by  the  abuse 
of  paper  money.  No  one  of  the  leading  states  of  Europe 
has  suftered  so  long  and  so  severely  on  this  account ;  but 
the  causes  of  these  evils,  brought  to  maturity  by  the  full 
formation  of  the  mercantile  system,  unfortunately  lay  too 
deep  to  be  removed  by  mere  repdutions.  They  had  their 
origiu  in  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  Vienna,  which 

appears  to  have  been  designed  lor  a  money  ma- 
chine ;  but  althou<]!;h  at  particidar  periods  it  pro- 
bably mi<];ht  be  of  serviee,  yet  oreat  forei;j^n  wars,  which 
could  only  be  carried  on  with  specie,  ])rouoiit  with  them 
new  wants,  new  embarrassments  and  troubles. 

Ftt.  NlCOLAi,  7h ifchrichitiuf  einer  Reisc  (larch  Dciilschhtnd  und  die 
Schwciz.  17H3,  12  vol^.  Hvo.  The  leading  source  tor  Austrian  statis- 
tics of  that  time,  and  the  only  one  for  the  history  of  the  bank  of  Vicaua. 

39.  Notwithstandiog  these  drawbacks,  this  monarchy  of- 
fered immense  resources  to  the  prince  who  knew  how  to 
govern  it  aright.  And  how  easy  this  is,  to  any  one  who 
respects  the  rights  of  his  subjects,  and  wishes  not  to  rule  as 
a  despot,  is  exemplified  in  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  whose 
greatness  consisted  far  more  in  her  virtues  than  in  her  talents, 
and  whose  pniise  is  still  the  theme  of  all  the  nations  she 
governed.  Unhappily  the  new  maxims  of  government  in- 
troduced by  Joseph  II.  were  exactly  the  reverse.  With 
too  little  energy  to  effect  a  violent  reform,  too  impatient  to 
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produce  a  gradual  one,  and  too  open  to  oonronl  liis  projects, 
he  stirred  up  opposition  in  every  quarter,  while  he  believed 
he  was  establishing  all  in  the  best  manner  possible.  What 
might  not  have  been  the  result,  had  a  longer  life  and  more 
stability  allowed  liini  to  persevere  in  his  designs! 
As  it  was,  he  left  his  dominions  either  in  open  re-  ^ 
bellion,  or  on  the  point  of  becoming  so. 

VIII.    THE  TURKISH  EiMPIRE. 

40.  The  Porte,  having  sunk  into  a  defensive  position,  and 
only  on  compulsion  taking  part  in  the  affairs  oi  the  North, 
was  no  longer  an  object  of  dread,  but  rather,  the  mark  to- 
wards which  the  desire  of  aggrandizement  was  directed. 
Its  political  importance,  as  respects  Europe,  had  thus  under- 
gone a  complete  change.  Writers,  too,  exposed  its  internal 
weakness;  but  by  forming  their  judgments  according  to  a 
European  standard,  they  ran,  in  many  cases,  into  error. 

Mi  moires  sur  les  Turcs  el  Us  TartareSf  par  le  Babom  db  Tott. 
17yJ,  4  vols. 

41.  The  course  and  character  of  j)olitics  in  

this  period,  may  be  gatlicrcd  tVoiii  tlip  toroc^oing 

sketch.  Most  oi"  the  great  relations  of  the  continent  were 
controlled  by  Frederic  II.  The  part  he  played  was  that  of 
conqueror,  ambitious  but  considerate.  He  owed  it  to  him- 
self and  his  kingdom,  to  maintain  the  system  established  by 
the  conquest  of  Silesia ;  still  this  system  was  at  first  founded 
in  pnre  selfishness.  The  alliance  of  Austria  and  France, 
however,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  protector  of  European 
liberty.  Who  else  could  have  secured  it?  On  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  therefore,  depended  the 
balance  of  power,  not  only  in  Germany,  so  long  as  that  alli- 
ance continued,  but  in  all  Europe.  In  this  sense  Frederic 
was  called,  and  was  in  fact,  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Would 
that  he  had  kept  strictly  to  this  glorious  character ! 

42.  The  bad  direction  given  to  politics  by  the  cabinet 
plans  for  the  aggrandizement,  and  the  compact  formation  of 
their  states,  lias  been  already  }>oint(3(l  out;  yet  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  rulers  prevented  their  degenerating  below  a 
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en  tam  point.  Thrrc  niiolit  be  much  soltisiiiiess  in  the  po- 
hcy  of  Frederic  und  Catliarine,  but  nothing  httlc;  or  mean  ; 
even  their  selfishness  led  to  a  certain  degree  of  stability. 
Rulers  however  magnanimous  i]]<\  tliough  not  the  love  of 
airgrandizoment ;  and  expenctjce  lias  unhappily  proved,  that 
even  the  virtues  and  moral  dignity  of  sovereigns  may  sink 
under  the  corruption  of  cabinets. 

43.  Much  alarm,  too,  was  necessarily  excited  by  the 
levity  with  which  some  of  the  greatest  potentates  of  Europe 
at  once  set  at  nought  tlie  fundamental  principles  of  European 
policy.  Catharine  led  the  way,  b}  attacking  the  balance 
of  power.  She  might  have  had  reasons  for  iim  proceeding, 
but  what  appeared  simple  lu  her,  was  contemptible  in  her 
numerous  imitators.  Two  systems  were  likewise  introduced 
into  politics  during  this  period,  which  could  not  but  have  a 
baneful  effect.  The  first  of  these,  was  the  common  practice 
of  making  secret  articles  in  public  treaties  (the  bane  of  all 
confidence  in  a  political  system) ;  and  tlie  other,  was  the 
abuse  of  guarantees.  What  are  the  guarantees  offered  by 
gr^t  powers,  in  general,  but  one  sword  more  placed  in 
their  hands  to  be  used  at  their  pleasure  ?  And  how  entirely 
so,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Poland,  they  guarantee  their 
own  acts  of  injustice? 

44.  Practioil  political  economy,  though  variously  modi- 
fied in  particulars,  upon  the  whole  remained  the  same,  not- 
withstanding the  rise  of  many  heter(^eneous  theories.  The 
general  land-tax  of  the  physiocrats  was  favourably  received ; 
but  it  was  found  impracticable  to  make  this  the  only  tax ; 
and  if  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  could  not  prevail  even 
in  England,  how  could  it  be  expected  they  !i  wld  do  so  in 
foreign  countries?  The  narrow  views  of  Frederic  II.,  a 
consequence  of  the  mercantile  system,  and  the  still  narrower 
ones  of  Joseph,  were  powerful  obstacles.  It  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  great  step  for  society  in  general,  that  agriculture^  and 
with  it  the  lower  orders  of  the  community,  obtained  a  much 
higher  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  all  practical  men.  The 
abolition  or  amelioration  of  personal  villanage  or  feudal 
service,  was  demanded  in  a  tone  that  prevailed  in  several 
countries;  and  the  promotion  of  agriculture  was  at  least 
practically  adopted ;  generally,  however,  only  as  far  as 
could  be  done  without  forsaking  the  ancient  maxims.  The 
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contest  respecting  the  free  trade  in  grain  affords  the  best 
commentaiy  on  this  subject. 

IHaJogues  sur  le  commerce  des  bledSf  par  L*  Abbe  Galliam.  Lond. 
1770.   A  specific  for  the  Bjstem-inoiigen. 

Die  Freitieit  det  Getreidehandeh  in  ^nem  Guiochien  erarieri  von 
G.  P.  Sw  NoRBHAir.   Hamb.  1802,  Sy<k 

45.  The  effect  of  the  mercantile  system  on  politics,  there- 
fore, was  not  diminished,  but  strengthened,  in  proportion 
to  the  endeavour  of  governments  to  get  a  share  of  com- 
merce for  themselves,  and  to  exclude  others.  The  regula- 
tion of  their  mutual  commercial  relations  by  treaties  of 
commerce  excited  jealousy  and  variance,  sometimes  in  the 
contracting  parties,  sometimes  in  a  third;  and  colonial 
trade,  and  the  new  disputes  respecting  the  rights  of  neutral 
flags,  (see  below,)  afibnied  ample  matter  for  contention. 

The  comraercial  treaties  of  this  period,  very  important  from  their  in- 
fluence on  politics,  were :  1.  One  between  England  and  Russia,  June 
20,  1766,  for  twenty  years;  greatly  in  favour  of  British  merchants 
settling  in  Russia.  2.  The  treaty  between  England  and  France,  Sept. 
26,  1786,  for  twelve  years.  A  mutual  encounurcment  to  tlto  importa- 
tion of  British  manufactures,  and  French  wines  and  brandy,  by  means 
of  diminished  duties ;  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  French  manitfactures. 
8.  The  treaty  between  France  and  Russia,  Jan.  11,  1787,  for  twelve 
ycnrs.  A  mutual  cnroura^j^omcnt  to  tlie  introduction  of  French  wines 
and  Russian  iron,  soap,  and  wax,  by  means  of  reduced  duties,  also 
fuvourable  to  tlie  merchants  settling  iu  citiicr  state ;  aud  a  definitiuu  uf 
the  rights  of  neutrality. 

4G.  In  tliis  period,  war  became,  in  tlie  fullest  sense  of 
the  term,  an  art.  and  the  system  of  standing  armies  reached 
its  hig^besl  jicrtection,  both  in  the  larger  and  smaller  states. 
The  art  however  degenerated  into  trilling  and  trickery ; 
soldiers  were  taught  rather  the  pararle  exercise  than  the  use 
of  arms.  A  long  ponce  naturally  |)roduced  this  evil,  which 
even  the  genius  of  Frederic  could  not  overcome. 

47.  Much  greater  evils  than  this  were  found  in  the  mili- 
tary system  of  this  period  ;  we  may  particularly  notice  the 
immense  augmentation  made  to  the  armies,  by  the  enlist- 
ment of  foreifjn  troops,  who  were  generally  distributee!  as 
garrisons  into  fortified  towns;  the  almost  exclusive  prefer- 
ence  given  in  promotion  to  birth,  and  next  to  seniority ; 
and  the  degradation  of  the  common  soldier  by  a  disgracefbl 
discipline.    From  these  evib  consequences  ensued,  which 
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were  the  more  dangerous  since  outward  splendour  rendered 
them  less  perceptible. 

III.  Qdmiuil  A  fairs  from  1740  io  1786. 

1.  The  settlements  which  the  European  nations  had 
planted  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  which  had  been  growing 

ibr  almost  three  centuries,  began  in  this  period  to  ripen. 
Colonies  of  all  kinds  became  in  themselves  of  more  import- 
ance than  ever.  But  a  succession  of  circumstances  and 
events  arose,  which,  although  perhaps  following  the  natural 

order  of  things,  had  not  been  expected. 

2.  Great  Britain,  during  this  period,  acquired  a  vast 

superiority  over  all  the  other  states  in  colonial  possessions. 
The  foundation  of  this  was  her  navy,  which  enabled  her, 
during  war,  not  only  to  keep  up  a  constant  communication 
with  her  distant  colonics,  but  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
her  enemies  from  domo*  the  same,  by  which  then"  trade  be- 
came  mined.  It  must  not  however  be  less  a-^erilvHl  to  the 
spirit  rtiid  htmuus  of  the  whole  nation  and  government,  who, 
always  uichncd  to  eonniKM-ce,  regarded  their  colonies  with 
anxious  care,  as  that  on  winch  it  chiefly  depended. 
Anwricaawar.  }>t»5^^*'^si"ns  in  Noi'th  Ameriea,  extend- 

iTGi-iTn.  jij,^.  jj.^ij^^  Ai issis*>i{)pi  to  the  f^reat  8t.  Law- 
rence, and  {'rum  tin-  oeean  to  the  Alleghany  mountains,  were 
enlarged  at  the  peace  ot"  Paris,  by  the  acquisition  of  all 
Canada  and  Florida  (see  above,  p.  247).  Never  did 
British  authority  seem  more  hrndy  established  in  these 
r^ions ;  but  events  soon  proved  that  it  never  wns  less  so. 

4.  The  desire  of  mdependence  is  natural  to  flourishing 
agricultural  colonies ;  because  a  new  nation  gruilually  be- 
comes formed  within  them.  In  America,  this  desire  is 
augmented  by  long-nourished  principles  of  democracy,  a 
leaven  of  which  had  introduced  itself  into  the  government 
of  almost  every  province ;  a  slighter  political  dependence 
upon  the  mother  state,  and  the  feeling  of  growing  strength, 
already  tried  in  the  seven  years*  war.  Nothing  seemed 
wanting  but  some  ground  of  quarrel ; — the  result  was  in- 
evitable. 

5.  This  ground  was  not  wanting  long ;  but  it  arose  not 
80  much  from  a  feeling  of  oppression,  as  a  question  of  right: 
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this  was,  whether  the  British  parliament  had  a  right  to  tax 
the  colonies  ?  Parliament  mamtained  the  affirmative ;  the 
colonies  denied  it,  because  tliey  wore  not  represented. — The 
Americans,  ahnost  from  the  ioiindatioii  of  their  colonies, 
had  been  traincfl  to  tlie  discussion  ot  political  and  religious 
rights;  nTifl  were  particularly  adapted  to  maintain  a  prin- 
ciple of  tins  kind  to  tho  last  extremity.  But  the  cntbrce- 
nient  of  a  stricter  tradinf;'  in()no|)oly  with  respect  to  the 
colonies  since  the  peace  ot  Pans,  and  the  lessening  the  con- 
traband trade  with  the  French  and  Spanish  possessions, 
must  have  increased  their  discontent,  in  proportion  as  it 
lessened  their  commerce. 

The  first  dispute  arose  in  1764,  occasioned  by  Grenville's  Stamp  Art, 
l^saed  March  22,  1765.  Great  oommotions  immediately  produced  iu 
all  the  provinces,  especially  in  MaasachuBetts  and  Virginia,  and  a  con- 
gress convened  at  New  York  in  October,  which  publishes  a  declara- 
tion of  the  rights  of'  tin  ix  t  jjlr. ^Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  by  the 
Rockingham  adiniiii-tratiDH  ultrr  f rrenvil!r'«!  resi^rnation,  March  19, 
1766  J  but  the  pHuciplc  was  at  the  same  time  contirmed  by  the  bill, 
declaring  the  supremacy  of  the  parliament  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

(i.  1  ht)ugh  the  flan.c  was  prevented  from  hreakincT  out 
at  present,  the  fiit-  .^^tiU  continued  to  smoulder;  disputes, 
arose  in  some  of  the  provinces,  sometimes  with  the  govern- 
ors, sometimes  with  the  troops  ;  an  opposition  was  already- 
formed,  with  men  of  the  highest  intluence  at  its  head. 
Among  them  was  Franklin  ;  but  so  little  was  the  true  state 
of  affairs  known  in  England,  that,  after  another  change  of 
ministry,  Townshend  deemed  it  possible,  by  means  of  in- 
direct duties  imposed  by  parliament,  to  maintain  its  author- 
ity and  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  of  government. 

Duties  on  tea,  paper,  glass,  and  colours,  by  the  Revenue  Act,  Jimc, 
1 767.  The  proceeds  of  these  duties  to  form  a  civil  list  for  America, 
which  shonld  be  wholly  at  the  disposition  of  the  ministers  for  confer- 
ring remunerationt^  pensions,  etc. 

7.  The  opposition  to  the  risht  of  taxation  was  renewed, 
especially  in  Massachusetts,  whose  capital,  Boston,  was  the 
pnncipal  seat  of  the  opponents.  A  voluntary  agreement  to 
make  use  of  no  Britbh  commodities,  a  sure  mean  of  injur- 
ing England,  was  immediately  entered  into  and  acted  upon. 
Lord  North  was  soon  after  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  England,  which  again  gave  way,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  Americans. 
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Repeal  of  all  the  duties  except  that  on  tea,  Feb.,  1770.  However 

trifling  the  duty  retaiii'  tl,  it  \v:i=<  still  a  tacit  assertion  oi*  the  right  of 
En^rlnnd  to  tnx  America ;  a  principle  which  the  colonists  were  deter- 
mined never  to  admit.  [Thia  was  felt  in  tiie  English  house  of  coimiiona, 
where  Mr.  Fownal  mored  the  abrogation  qf  the  toAotvof  the  duties,  but 
hui  amendment  was  lost  by  a  nugority  of  sixty-two*} 

8.  To  what  could  such  half  measures  lead,  but  to  greater 
distrust  ?  The  more  the  Americans  examined  the  subject 
the  more  fully  they  were  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their 
cause ;  and  the  press,  by  an  immense  circulation  of  pam- 
phlets, had  already  produced  here  the  same  consequences, 
to  which  it  afterwards  led  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  Eu- 
rope. England,  nevertheless,  still  persevered  in  her  half 
measures,  but  leaving  the  application  of  them  to  the  East 
India  Company,  the  first  insurrection  broke  out  in  Boston. 

Determination  of  the  Americans  not  to  purchase  tea  on  which  a  tax 
had  been  levied.— The  East  India  Company  embarrassed  ;  and  after  the 

repeal  of  the  export  tax  in  Kngland,  attempt  to  gain  the  Americans  by 
a  cheaper  price. — But,  nevertheless,  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  tea,  and  a  cai^o  of  it  was  forcibly  seized  and  thrown 
into  the  harbour,  in  Boston,  Dec.  26,  1778. 

Tlie  Histon/  of  the  Anierican  Revolution^  by  David  Ramsay.  Lond. 
1791,  2  vo1«.  Hvo.  The  calm  account  of  a  contemporary  who  was  in- 
formed of  all  the  facts,  and  participated  iu  the  eveuts. 

Sknia  delia  guerra  detV  independenza  degU  StaH  UmH  d* America; 
scritta  da  Cablo  Botta.  Farigt,  1809,  4  vols.  Svo.  A  history  of  the 
revohition,  compth'd  fidm  the  hest  authorities  with  rare,  niul  well  writ- 
ten.— For  the  invcstitrntidii  of  the  prinelple  of  riirht,  \ve  qmtte  ; 

Der  Ursprung  und  die  Grundsalze  der  Amerikunischen  lievolutioii, 
▼on  Fbiedb.  Gbnz.  in  his  HiU,  JoumtU,  1800,  vol.  ii. 

For  a  deeper  insight»  the  contemporary  British  Journals  are  neces- 
sary,  such  <i8 : 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  1764 — 1784,  and  others. 

9.  This  event  drove  England  to  more  decided  measures. 
The  harbour  of  Bostt^i  was  closed  up,  and  acts  w  ere  passed 
which  annihilated  the  charter  of  Massachusetts.  This  was 
in  fact  the  cause  of  the  general  insurrection  ;  as  the  other 
colonies  saw,  in  this  proceeding,  the  insecurity  of  their  re- 
spective constitutions. 

The  Boston  Port  Bill  passed  March  25,  1774,  and  on  the  20th  of  May, 
acts  for  erecting  a  royal  court  of  justice,  etc,  iu  Jl^lassachusetts. — ^Bos- 
ton  was  occupied  by  En^rli^h  troops. 

10.  The  other  colonies  readily  united  in  this  cause,  and 
measures  were  taken  for  convoking  a  general  congress, 
with  rare  moderation  and  order  ;  such  as  were  only  possible 
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in  a  country  where  there  existed  no  mob.  The  resolutions 
of  the  congress,  while  they  resisted  the  pretensions  of  par- 
liament, were  by  no  means  directed  against  the  crown. 

Coogrew  opened  at  PhUa/delphia,  Sept.  6, 1774.— *A  reeolution  psssed 
to  suspend  all  eomiiiercMl  interooime  with  England. 

1 1.  England  was  thus  brought  to  the  alternative  of  either 
making  concessions  or  entermg  upon  civil  war.  What 
could  be  lost  in  case  of  the  former?  What  could  be  gained 
by  the  latter  ?  Even  the  most  successful  termination  of  the 
war  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  insure  a  histing  domi- 
nion : — ^The  risk  bore  no  sort  of  comparison  with  uie  pro- 
bable advantage; — and  there  were  not  wanting  men  of 
prophetic  spirit,  who  advised  a  compromise ;  though  no  one 
nad  sufficient  penetration  to  discover,  that  the  loss  of  North 
America  would  be  a  gain  to  England.  The  eloquence  even 
of  Clmtham  and  Burke  were  ineffectual  against  the  minis- 
ters.   The  provinces  were  declared  in  rebellion. 

An  address  voted  by  parliament  against  the  rebellioQS  provindala, 
Feb.  9, 1775.    An  attempt  made  by  Lord  North's  conciliatory  bill,  Fd». 

20.  to  indu(!e  them  to  tax  thi  rnRph  t'?',  with  tho  rescrvali'-n,  liowever, 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  parliament. — The  propositions  of  Cliat- 
hBm,  Jan.  20,  and  Bnrke,  March  22,  to  secure  the  aticient  riglits  of 
the  colonics,  were  rejected  in  both  houses.— HostiHties  he^un  by  the 
battle  at  Lexington,  April  19.^ — N>\v  troops  arrive  from  En<rland  in 
May.  It  was  still  hoped  that  a  few  regiments  would  be  sufiicient  to 
maintain  America  ! 

12.  The  war  hastily  begun  on  the  part  of  the  colonic?, 
by  tli<>  fruitless  expedition  against  Canadn,  necessarily  be- 
came defensive  ;  and  who  so  capable  of  niainlalninf];  it  a3 
\V  ashington  ?  There  was  need,  not  of  a  Caesar,  but  of  a 
Fabiiis.  For  though  the  British  nnp:ht  possess  separate 
sea-ports,  had  not  the  Americans  the  country,  with  ail  that 
it  contaiaed  ? 

Expedition  against  Canada  under  Arnold  and  Montgomery,  Oct., 
1775,  frustrated  by  the  relief  of  Quebec,  by  Carleton,  May,  1776. 
Boston  evacuated  by  Howe,  March  17  ;  on  the  other  band,  Long  Is- 
land was  captured  in  Aag.,  and  New  York  became  the  chief  seat  of  the 
war.  Washington's  immortality  as  a  hero,  rests  not  on  splendid  days, 
but  laborious  years ;  not  on  rapid  success^  but  enduring  perseveranoe. 

13.  This  increased  animosity  naturally  gave  an  easy  en- 
trance to  the  idea,  which  had  been  widely  propagated  by 
statesmen  and  the  periodical  press^  of  an  entire  separation 
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from  the  mother  country.  Only  in  tliis  case  covilrl  assist- 
ance be  hoped  for  from  Eun)p(; ;  and  the  sondino-  out  of 
German  mercenaries  seemed  to  i-enrler  this  ijievita})le.  De- 

i^4,Vm,      CLAUATION  OF  INDEPEN DKIV (  F  BY  THE  THIRTEEN 

UNITED  STATES.    Novuji  scvc/orum  tiascitur  ordo, 

Common  Sense,  by  Thomas  Paine»  1776.    PerbapB  the  most  import- 

uiit  pauipliU't  litr  L;''!n;riil  liistury. 

14.  After  this  grout  step,  bnt  one  happy  blow  was  want- 
ing to  procure  the  colonies  allies  in  Europe.  This  was 
done  l)y  the  cupiurc  of  Burjxoync  and  his  troops.  The  issue 
of  tntiing  eugageuit'uts  here,  was  followed  hy  greater  con- 
sequences in  the  aflUirs  of  the  world,  thaa  the  victories  of 
immense  armies  elsewhere. 

Attempt  of  the  EnjrH?h  to  attack  the  (M-ldiiics  on  the  rear,  by  invading 
them  from  Camida,  umler  Burgo^Tie.  He  was  surrounded  by  Gate& 
and  capituUktes  at  Saratoga,  Oct.  16,  1777. 

Die  Bi  rufsreise  nach  Amrrika,  oder  Briefe  der  Greneralin  von  Rei- 

f!es(>l  walin-iid  ilin  s  nechsyahrigcn  Aufenthalts  dasclbst  ;  (hcraus^'egeben 
voii  Heinrich  xliv.  Grafen  Reuss.)  Berlin,  ISiOl,  8\  c..  wife  ui'  l  Ui.'  con\- 
iiiaiider  of  the  Brunswick  troops,  and  an  eyewitacris.  In  English,  un- 
der tbe  title  of, 

Letters  and  Memoirs  relating  to  the  war  o  f  American  Indtpendencet 
and  the  capture  of  the  German  troopt  at  Saratoga.    "By  Auidame  de 

RirnrsEL.    New  York,  1827. 

15.  This  event  opened  an  entrance  to  the  eourf  of  Ver- 
sailles for  the  previous  proposals  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
The  independence  of  America  was  nrknowledged  by  I'^rance, 
and  a  war  with  England  thereby  decided  upon.  This  was 
a  victory  of  the  cabinet  against  the  expressed  inclination  of 
the  king. — What  a  grand  mistake  it  made  !  That  the  war 
should  become  a  maritime  war,  and  that  it  should  spread  to 
the  two  Indies,  lay  as  much  in  the  existing  political  rela- 
tions, as  that  Spain  should  be  shortly  involved,  though  only 
as  the  ally  of  France,  and  at  last  Holland.  It  thus  became 
a  war  for  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  and  was  prosecuted  by 
France,  for  some  time,  with  more  success  than  usual. 

Treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  conchuL  d  between  France  and  Ame- 
rira,  Feb.  6,  177^.  War  with  Eii^Mand,  starch  24.  Tn(lt'n5!ive  naval 
battle  at  Que^sant,  July  27.  Conmienccment  of  tlie  naval  war  in  Ame- 
rica and  West  Indies,  under  d'Estaing,  September.  Capture  of  St, 
Dominique,  hy  the  French,  Sept  7 ;  Senegal,  Jan.  80,  1789 ;  St.  Vin- 
cent, June  IG;  Greiia<la.  Jufy  4 :  on  the  other  hand,  they  lose  St, 
Lucia,  Dec.  14,  1778.    Comoienoement  of  the  war  in  the  East  Indies  j 
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capture  of  Poii.licheriT,  Oct.,  1778.  Attack  on  TTydcr  AH,  Sept.,  17S0. 
A  naval  war  tluTf,  mulcr  StjfTrcin  and  Ilu^rlifs. — Spain  takes  a  8iiare 
in  this,  June,  1779,  and  a  junction  ul"  ll»e  French  and  Spanish  fleets 
takes  place,  but  leads  to  nothing.  Minorca  taken,  Feb.  5, 1782 ;  and  a 
protracted  siege  ot*  Gibraltar,  glorioittlj  defended  by  Elliot,  fioui  1779 
to  Oct.,  1782. — England  declares  war  against  ITolland,  alrciidy  nego- 
tiating with  America,  and  wishing  to  join  the  anaed  neutrality,  l)ec. 
20,  1780.  Indecisive  naval  battle  at  Doggersbank,  Aug.  5,  1781.  But 
Negapatam  loat,  Nov.  12,  and  Trinoomale,  Jan.  15,  1782,  and  St.  Eus- 
tace in  the  West  Indies.  The  British  naval  power  was  thus  almost  a 
match  for  tliat  of  all  the  rest  of  western  Europe,  and  acquired  an  ab.so- 
lute  superiority,  i>y  Rodney's  new  naval  tactics,  after  the  great  battle  off 
Gaudaloupe,  April  12,  1782. 

16.  The  fate  of  America,  however,  had  to  be  decided  on 

hind,  and  not  on  the  ocean ;  and  however  much  assisted  by 
the  French  anxiliaries  nnder  Rochambeau  and  La  Fayette's 
enthusiasm,  \\  ashins^ton  has  the  <^\ory  of  having  struck  the 
decisive  blow.  'Jlic  surrender  of  Lord  CornwaUis  extin- 
guished all  hope  of  success  in  the  Enghsh  nation. 

KxpecHtion  against  the  southern  stat4»  j  Charleston  taken ;  but 
Cornwallis  was  surrounded  at  Yorktown,  and  forced  to  capitubte,  Oct. 
19, 1781. 

17.  Nothing  but  a  change  of  ministers,  which  took  place 
upon  Lord  North^s  retirement,  was  required  to  produce 
peace.  This  had  long  been  desireti,  and  clamorously  de- 
manded by  the  English  nation ;  but  had  now  to  be  con- 
cluded, not  only  with  North  America,  but  also  with  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland.  It  could  not  be  purchased  without 
sacrifices ;  but  it  was,  in  reality,  the  peace  with  Holland, 
which  caused  the  most  difficulty ;  because  England  wished 
to  gain  from  Holland  some  compensation  for  its  losses. 

After  Lord  North  had  retired,  March  20,  1782,  a  ministiy  was  at 
first  organised  under  Rockingham,  who  died  July  1 ;  in  this,  Shelburne 
and  Fox  worn  fjocrotnries  of  state.  Shelburne's  administration  followed 
(Fox  having  n  sip^no*!)  till  March  14,  1783.  He  iK-iiirr  forced  to  retire, 
after  the  conclu.sioM  of  peace,  a  coalition  waa  eflected  between  Lord 
North  and  Fox  till  Dec.  18,  when  William  Pitt,  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
ne*  ministry,  Dec.  23,  1783,  continued  in  this  post  till  Feb.  9,  1 80 1. 
Negotiations  of  peace  were  entered  upon  at  Versailles,  and  preliniinariefi 
siprned  with  America,  Nov.  30,  17H2  ;  with  France  and  Spain,  Jan.  30, 
1783 ;  which  were  changed  into  a  definitive  peace,  Sept.  3. 

a.  Peace  between  England  and  America.  1.  The  independence  of 
the  thirteen  United  States  a(rknowledged.  2.  The  boundaries  so  fixed, 
that  the  great  western  territory  was  relinquished  to  the  Amerieans.  3. 
They  continued  to  participate  in  the  tisiieries  of  Newtbundland.  4.  The 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  left  oonunon  to  hoCb  parties. 
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Ambassadors :  from  England,  J^rd  Oswald  j  troin  America,  Frank- 
lin, AdamS)  tod  Laumis. 

b.  Peace  between  Engfand  and  France,  1.  AU  GODqtiests  in  the 
"West  Indie??  restored,  and  Tobago  resigned  to  France.  2.  In  Africa, 
Senegal  ceded  to  France,  in  return  for  the  guarantee  of  Gambia  and 
Fort  St.  Jomea  to  England.  3.  All  conquests  in  the  East  Indies  re- 
stored. The  allies  of  France,  (Tippo  Saib,)  invited  to  oecede  to  the 
treaty.  4.  The  participation  of  France  in  the  fisheries  of  Newfound- 
land eiilarjred,  and  the  ish's  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mifrii»'lon  ccHrd.  5.  It 
was  mutually  agreed  to  conelutle  a  treaty  of  comiuci  ce  within  two  years. 

Negotiators:  from  England,  Lord  Fitzherbert ;  from  Finmoe,  the 
CSonnt  de  Vergennes. 

c.  Pence  between  KiKjhnul  it)i(l  Spain.  1.  Spain  to  retain  possession 
of  Minorca,  2.  Likcwis*'  oi"  all  Florida.  3.  All  other  conquests  re- 
stored. 4.  It  VVU3  likewise  promised  that  a  treaty  of  couinicrce  should 
be  made  within  two  years. 

■  Negotiators:  Lord  Fitiherbert  j  and  from  Spain,  the  Count  of 

Aranda. 

d.  Peace  between  England  and  Holland.  Though  Holland,  by  the 
preliminaries  of  the  other  states,  was  included  in  the  truce,  yet  prelimi- 
naries with  her  were  first  signed  under  French  me^ation  at  Paris, 
Sept  2,  1783,  and  a  definitive  treaty,  May  20,  1784.  Conditions:  1. 
Negapatnm  ceded  to  England,  under  the  condition  that  it  should  be  re- 
sturud  tor  an  equivalent.  2.  All  other  conquests  restored.  3.  The 
navigation  of  all  the  Indian  seas  made  free  to  the  English. 

Kegutlators  :  from  England,  the  Duke  of  Muichester ;  firom  HoUaad, 
Van  Berkenrode  and  Brantaen. 

18.  No  other  war  of  modem  times  has  led  to  such  vast 
consequences  as  this  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  Not  the 
least  of  these  is  the  foundation  of  a  new  republic  across  the 
Atlantic :  a  state  of  Europeans,  not  belonging  to  the  Eu- 
ropean political  system,  independent  by  its  own  might  and 
its  own  productions^  and  at  the  same  time  callea  by  its 
situation  to  take  an  active  and  large  share  in  the  general 
commerce  of  the  world ;  yet  without  the  need  of  standing 
armies,  and  without  cabinet  policy.  What  a  different  state 
of  things  must  arise  here  from  that  which  we  have  in  Europe ! 

The  new  republic — eatabliahed  without  any  internal  revolution  ot 
the  single  states,  (only  trifling  changes  were  necessary,) — languislicd  at 
first  under  its  liberty.  The  first  constitution  was  a  federative  govern- 
ment, without  strength  and  without  credit.  Hut  the  (Ranged  constitu- 
tion of  1789  crave  it  nil  the  solirlity  tlint  ii  federative  state  can  possess; 
as  it  ])lace<l  the  executive  power  in  the  liands  of  n  president,  in  connexion 
with  the  senate ;  and  the  legislative,  (^cont'urinal>ly,  in  moHt  respects,  to 
British  finrms,)  in  the  two  cliambers,  the  senate  and  house  of  represent- 
atives, not,  however,  without  the  participation  of  the  president.  Pub- 
lic credit,  too,  was  established  by  a  system  of  finances  for  the  union. 
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To  WnsTiitmton  tlie  prf  sirlrnf,  tho  new  state  was  not  less  indebted  tban 
to  Washington  the  geiwrcd.  Only  bj  committiDg  the  high  offices  of 
the  state  to  great  men  can  this  union  be  preserved. 

19.  Commerce  would  naturally  feel  the  first  influence  of 
the  new  republic,  and  almost  every  maritime  power  was 

eager  to  form  treaties  with  it.  But  the  repubhc,  almost 
destitute  of  capital,  traded  most  readily  with  that  which 
would  give  her  the  longest  credit ;  and  the  commerce  with 
England  became  far  greater,  now  free,  than  it  had  ever 
been  when  restricted.  Even  now  it  might  be  foreseen  that 
America  would  become  a  maritime  power  worthy  of  her 
descent ;  her  naval  Ibrce,  ho\v<'vpr,  was  upon  a  very  small 
scale,  till  in  the  later  sea-wars  of  Europe,  it  suddenly  grew 
and  acted  in  a  manner  that  astonished  the  world. 

20.  While  this  war,  by  estalilisliing;  the  independence  of 
America,  gave,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  a  vast  impulse  to 
the  iuereasing  commerce  of  Ennland,  its  progress  was  not 
much  less  aided  by  the  sudden  decline  of  the  trade  of  Hol- 
land, which,  once  overthrown,  never  acquired  suliicient 
strength  to  sustain  the  powerful  competition  of  its  rival,  in- 
to whose  hands  the  (greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  fell. 

2 1 .  The  American  war  also  gave  rise  to  a  new, 
extraordinary,  and  very  important  political  com- 
buiation — the  armed  miitralittf.  This  had  its  origin  in  the 
north,  but  its  influence  was  soon  spread  over  the  rest  of 
Europe;  and,  however  accid^nlal  its  rise,  the  want  uf  some 
such  power  was  too  uiiiver.->ally  lelt  at  the  time  ever  again 
to  be  lost  sight  of.  Its  object  was  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  neutral  flags.  Uncertain  as  was  the  issue,  Russia 
shone  as  the  support  and  centre  point  of  the  new  system, 
around  which  all  the  neutrals  rallied.  Tnough  the  neces- 
sity of  this  power  died  with  the  return  of  peace,  ereiy  naval 
war  must  necessarily  renew  it ;  and  it  will  depend  solely  on 
the  situation  of  the  kingdoms  engaged,  whether,  and  in  what 
manner,  this  new  political  engine  shall  be  eniploycxl. 

First  declaration  of  an  armed  neutrality  made  by  Runsiji,  Fel).  29,^ 
1780.  It  demanded:  1.  That  neutral  vessels  should  sail  fifc  frfnn 
port  to  port,  and  oluug  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  powers.  2.  iiiut 
tiie  property  of  enemies  should  be  free  in  neutral  vetaels,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  contraband,  which  was  restricted  to  arms  and  the  actual  rou- 
nitione  of  war.   3.  Aocorate  definition  of  what  a  bloclittded  harbour 
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Bliould  be.    4.  Ttint  this  definition  should  serve  as  a  rule  in  judgiug  of 
the  lawfulness  of  prizes. 
Declared  accession  of  Denmark  to  the  armed  neutrality  at  the  invita* 

tion  of  Russia,  July  9,  1780;  of  Sweden,  July  21  ;  of  Prussia,  Mav 
1781  ;  of  Austria,  Oct.  9  ;  of  Portugal,  July  13.  I7H2.  The  English 
anticipated  the  declaration  of  the  accession  of  Holland  by  a  declaration 
of  war,  Dec.  20,  1780.— In  the  answers,  (April  23,)  England  expressed 
no  ezpUdt  opinion  lespeeting  the  principle.  It  was  recognised  by  Spain, 
(April  18,)  and  France  (April  25). 

Mcmoire  ou  precis  hhtnrique  sur  la  neutraUtc  nrmee  et  son  origine, 
suivi  des  pieces  Jmlijicatives^  par  M.  le  Comte  de  Gor2,  (at  that  time 
Fruttian  amlHunwdor  at  Petersburg,)  1800,  8ro.  What  gave  rise  to 
this  system  was  the  seizure  of  two  Russian  vessels  by  the  Spaniards ; 
and  the  Spanish  blockade  of  Gibraltar ;  (the  English  liad  not  dared  to 
renew  their  regulation  of  1756,  see  p.  249,  in  tin??  wnr ;)  but  its  true 
cause  was,  the  necessity  of  Count  Panin  to  counteract  the  iuliueu'-e  and 
projects  of  the  British  ambassador.  Sir  James  Harris  (Lord  Malmesbury). 
Thus  this  intrigue  led  to  a  greater  olgect  than  it  could  have  had  any 
notion  of. 

Vox  Dorm's  Denkwurdigkeilen,  B.  IL  [North  American  Review, 
Ko.  lix.,  page  308,  etc.] 

Hebbbn'b  MtiMmeout  ButaHtal  Writmff*,  Th.  i.,  p.  344,  oon- 
tiuns,  in  the  treatise  entitled,  An  Examination  of  the  Qmstlons  n  ftpect- 
ing  the  Claitns  of  the  Armed  Neutrality y  the  necessary  explanations  of 
the  law  of  nations  bearing  on  the  subject. 

22.  Though  England  lost  its  ancient  colonies  in  America, 
it  still  retained  its  new  acquisitions,  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia, 
which  became  of  greater  importance,  as  it  was  hoped  they 
would  make  up  for  what  had  been  lost   As  the  value  of 
these  possessions  increased  in  the  eyes  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, they  became  greater  objects  of  her  care.    The  repeal 
^    of  the  Test  Act  lecl  to  the  introduction  of  so  mild 
a  constitution  into  Canada,  whose  inhabitants  were 
mostly  Catholic,  that  culture  was  no  longer  limited  to  Lower 
Canada,  but  was  so  extended  in  Upper  Canada,  that  a  go- 
vemment  of  its  own  was  deemed  necessary  for  it.  Halifax 
in  Nova  Scotia  now  remained  the  principal  harbour  belong- 
ing to  England  on  the  continent  of  America. 
BituohWMi      23.  The  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies 
had  been  extended  by  the  cessions  made  at  the 
treaty  of  Paris.    Of  these,  however,  Tobago  was  restored  to 
Franc--  I  v  the  peace  of  Versailles.    The  state  of  the  colo* 
nies  had  been  improved  by  the  grant  of  several  commercial 
privileges;  but  successive  wars,  the  attacks  of  the  marootUf 
(ninavray  negroes,)  and  the  dreadiiil  storms,  which  repeat* 
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edly  devastated  the  principal  island,  Jamaica,  towards  the 
end  of  this  period,  almost  annihilated  the  exjjectations  which 
had  bron  formed  of  the  advantages  that  would  be  reaped 
from  these  possessions.  The  indi  pr  iulpnce  of  America 
would  indeed  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  lintish  West  Indies, 
had  not  necessity  triumphed  over  the  maxims  of  the  mer- 
cantile system. 

Tlic  now  rnmmcrciiil  privik'^ros  of»n^i-^f<Ml,  partly  in  the  opcnin;^  of 
free  ports,  1766,  on  Duiiiinica  and  Jauiaica,  for  general  triuU^  with 
foreign  colonies  iu  their  own  vessels,  (especially  for  the  ncces»urie«»  of 
li^  and  the  slave  trade,)  partly  in  a  free  commerce  with  Ireland, 
granted  January,  17H0.  The  emancipation  of  America  would  have 
exposed  t'l"  A\  (  f  Indies  to  famine,  hnd  not  the  former  commerce^ 
though  circunwcnbed,  been  still  permitted,  April  4,  1788. 

A  dttcripHpe  tKCOuni  of  the  isle  ^  Jamtuca,  by  W.  B£CKF0BI>. 
1790^  2  trola.  8vo. 

24.  The  Ati  le  an  colonies  had  been  improved  for  nearly 
twenty  years  by  the  possession  of  Senegal,  by  which  the 
gum  and  slave  trade  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
There  seemed  indeed  a  natural  connexion  between  the  lat- 
ter and  the  West  India  colonies ;  but  the  markets  for  slaves 
opened  for  foreign  colonies  in  the  free  ports,  and  the  entire 
freedom  fdlowed  in  this  traific,  during  this  period,  unhap- 
pily concurred  to  give  it  an  increasing  importance. 

While  the  voice  of  humanity  ^rew  louder  and 
louder  in  its  condemnation,  the  mdependence  of  America 
gave  rise  to  the  foundation  of  a  colon;^  of  iree  negroes  at 
Sierra  Leone  on  the  coast  of  Africa  itself,  which  was  in- 
tended to  prove  that  slavery  might  be  dispensed  with. 

All  the  still  existing  duties,  payable  to  the  African  company,  were 
aboliabed  1749 ;  it  had  been  deprived  of  its  monopoly  in  1697.— The 

colony  at  Sierra  Leone  settled  in  1786,  mostly  by  the  ne^rroes  of  the 
emifrrant  ro^'alist^.  A  noble  monument  of  humanity!  Thoutrh  the 
leading  object  was  not  immediately  attained,  who  can  say  to  what  it 
may  lead  ? 

An  aeeotmi  «f  A»  adonjf  Sierra  Leone  from  faet  etkd^akmeiU, 
1795,  8vo. 

25.  But  the  East  Indies  became  duriner  this 
period  the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  theatre 

of  the  colonial  policy  of  Britain.  Its  merchant  princes  be- 
came conquerors,  and  founded  an  empire,  which  in  a  short 
time  fiir  exceeded  the  mother  country  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion.  The  company  now  appeared  under  the  twofold  form 
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of  merchants  and  rulers ;  while  Eng;land  became  tlie  pfrcat 
market  for  the  merchandise  of  India,  and  the  gulf  into 
which  its  nclics  were  drawn. 

Trnnsf'rfinns  hi  India,  froin  the  commencement  of  the  French  war  in 
]7o6,  to  t/te  coiiciusion  of  '  the  late  peaces  1783.  London,  1786,  8vo.  A 
German  version  has  been  publisbed  bj  IL  C.  Spkbnobl,  under  the 
title,  Geschichte  der  wichttgsten  Indkehen  Siaainerunderungen  von 
1756  his  1783.  2  Thle.  17S8.    The  most  valuable  as  a  general  outline. 

Rout.  Oiime's  History  of  the  MiUtary  Transactious  of  the  Jiritish 
Nation  in  Indostan  from  t/ie  year  1745.  Lond.  1778,  2  vols.  4to. — A 
Tersiom  of  this  alao  has  been  given  by  Ahchrwholz,  IHe  Englander  in 
Jndien,  2  Thle.  1788. 

A  short  Uisiory  qf  th»  Eatt  India  Company,  by  Fb.  Bossel.  Lond. 
1793,  8vo. 

26.  This  rrroat  revolution  in  the  European  affairs  of  India 
was  prepared  by  tlie  fall  of  the  Mogul  empire.  While  that 
retained  its  power  the  Europeans  could  scarcely  appear  on 
the  continent  other\vis(;  than  as  merchants.     Hut,  divided 

1707.     in  itself  after  the  dcjiih  of  Aureng  Zeb,  the  preda- 
1739.      fory  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  gave  a  final  blow  to 
this  totteruig  empire.  Tlie  name  of  sovereign  still  remained  ; 
but  the  governors  made  themselves  independent,  and  the 
subject  nations  began  to  sliake  off  their  fetters. 

Of  the  srovemors  (subahs  and  nabobs)  to  XhU  time,  the  most  import- 
ant nre :  the  subah  of  the  Decean,  (the  Nizam,)  on  whom  was  depend- 
ent the  nabob  of  Arcot,  or  tlie  Caruatic  ;  the  nabob  uf  Keiigal,  of  Oude, 
and  the  nyah  of  Benares.  Among  the  nations,  the  Fktans  had  long 
been  fbnnidable^  and  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Seiks  were  still  more  so. 

27.  Both  the  French  and  English  soon  endeavoured  to 
turn  these  circumstances  to  their  advantage ;  to  the  former 
however,  at  first,  fortune  seemed  to  have  allotted  the  do- 
minion of  India.  Had  Labourdonnaye  and  Dupleix  under- 
stood each  other,  who  could  have  wrested  it  from  them  ? 
By  their  dissensions,  however,  and  the  incapacity  of  the 
French  government,  which  did  not  know  how  to  turn  the 
talents  of  such  men  to  advantage,  the  precious  moments 
were  lost  that  might  have  given  India  to  France. 

Madras  conquered  by  Labourdonnaye,  Sept.  21,  174^  when  a  dis- 
pute arose  respecting  it  with  Dupleix,  governor  of  Pondicherry.  Fall 

and  rofall  of  the  former  ;  Pondicherry  beaiejj^cd  in  vain  by  the  English, 
Aug.  till  Oct.,  1748,  and  Madras  restored  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Clia- 
pelle  (see  p.  235). 

HiUoire  du  de  I\meUtAerty  aem  U  fftntvemement  de  BL  Dit' 
pieix,    1766, 8vo. 
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28.  The  rivalry  thus  revived  between  the  two  nations, 
was  carried  to  a  hip:h  pitch  by  the  attempts  of  Duplcix,  who 
endeavoured  to  make  up  for  an  nii profitable  commrrce  by 
territorial  possessions.  An  oppoi t uiuiy  of  doing  this  was 
found  by  interfering  in  the  quarrels  of  tlie  native  princes; 
first  in  the  Carnatic,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  the 
contio-uity  of  the  principal  settlements  made  it  alnnjst  mi- 
possible  to  do  otherwise.  This  could  not  be  dilhcult  in  an 
empire  thus  fallen  to  pieces;  but  it  was  facilitated  even 
n)orc  by  the  base  and  venal  disposition  of  the  native  princes, 
than  by  anarcliy  itself  By  the  su^u  i  lor  taients  of  Dupleix 
the  French  acquired  a  general  predominancy,  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  seven  years'  war. 

Disputes  in  the  Carnatic  in  consequence  of  Dupleix  supportini;  the 
dainid  ut'  Mu^ocfar  Jung  to  the  Dcccan,  and  of  Cbundasaheb  tu  Arcot ; 
agaiiiBt  whom  the  EDglisli  defended  their  client  Mohamraed  Ally, 
who  finally  maintains  himself  in  Arcot,  1756.    The  recall  of  Dupleix, 

who  f(illt)v-f'J  by  tho  iinfnrtiinate  L:il!y  ;  wliilo  at  tlic  lii-ad  of  the 
British  troup:^,  the  formidable  Glive  wan  forming  under  the  warrior 
Lawrence,  gave  the  latter  the  superiority. 

29.  But  it  was  during  the  seven  years'  war,  that  the  com- 
pany founded  its  extensive  empire.  The  snperiority  of 
IBritish  firms  truimphed  even  in  India.  The  conquest  and 
dismantlmg  of  Pondicherry  establisheil  Ironi  this  time  the 
British  dominion  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  notwithstand- 
ing the  restitution  of  that  city  by  the  peace  ui  i^ans. 

Hostilities  begun  in  the  Carnatic,  1758,  after  the  arrival  of  Lallj;  it 
spread  over  the  whole  coast,  especially  to  Tanjore. — The  British  pre- 
served the  superiority,  and  Masulipatam  was  taken,  1760,  and  Pondi- 
cherry, Jan.  16,  1761.  The  northern  Circar  was  given  up  by  the 
Nunm,  1766 ;  and  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic  reodani  per&etly  in- 
dependent. 

Yhe  Historif  and  Managt  mcnt  of  the  East  Indiu  Company,  vol.  i., 
containing  tlio  alhiiici  of  the  Carnatic ;  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
nabob  are  explained,  and  the  injustice  of  the  company  proved.  Load* 
1779,  4to.   Comes  down  to  17M. 

30.  But  the  English  soon  discovered  that  it  cost  more 
to  maintain  Coromandel  than  it  was  wortli  ,  aiul  that  a 
territorial  dominion  conld  only  be  established  in  India,  by 
the  possession  of  the  countries  about  the  Ganges,  and  espe- 
cially Bengal,  where  factories  had  already  long  existed,  as 
well  as  great  territorial  revenues.   The  nabob  nimself  gave 
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them  ati  opportunity  of  attempting  this;  and  Clive  founded 
ihtj  dominion  of  the  company  with  greater  ease  than  he 


such  as  the  Cortes  and  Pizarros  sustained  in  America; 
for  the  base  and  simple  Mogul  nobles  readily  played  the 
g  ime  of  the  British. 

A«  ral  ly  as  1690,  (see  p.  163,)  the  British  had  a  factory  at  Calcutfrt  : 
and  iu  161)9,  in  consequence  of  an  insurrection,  they  had  secured  it  by 
the  erectioii  of  Fori  William.  Capture  of  Calcutta  and  Fort  Wil- 
liam, by  tlie  nabob  Scnja  Dowla,  June,  1  "J-'G.  Tlie  captives  incar- 
cerated and  suffered  to  perish  in  thn  lilack  Hole.  Expodltion  of 
Clive  against  Madras,  1757.  Calcutta  ix'conquei-ed,  and  a  decisive  vic- 
tory obtained  at  Plassey,  June  26,  by  the  treachery  of  Alir  JafRer,  now 
appointed  nabob  of  Bengal  instead  of  his  brother-in-law,  but  deposed, 
in  1760,  by  Clive,  in  favour  of  his  son-in-law,  Mir  CoBlir  |  but  as  the 
latter,  impatient  of  slavery,  rebelled,  Mir  Jnffifr  was  again  apyxiinted 
nabob,  July  10,  1763.  The  secret  of  ruling  under  the  name  of  others 
was  found  out ;  but  it  was  now  scarcely  necessary  to  have  recnurse  to 
this  deception.  It  cost,  however,  one  more  struggle  with  the  subah  of 
Oude,  17C5,  to  wlioiii  >Tir  Cossir  find  the  Great  Mogul,  who  luxd  be<»n 
drivt  n  iVotn  the  Mahrattuii,  had  fled,  to  secure  the  poaseasiou  of  Bengal 
to  the  KiijU'li^h. 

31.  ^Surrender  of  the  Devam  ot  ik'nt^ul,  with  its  revenues 
and  the  rit^ht  of  collecting  them,  to  the  company,  by  the 
Great  Mo2:nl  ;  the  nabob  becoming  their  pensioner.  Thus 
the  company,  having  previously  acquired  the  commerce, 
now  obtained  the  o-ov(Tnm(.Mit  of  the  country,  though  the 
shadow  of  it  was  still  left  to  its  former  rulers. 

Treaty  of  Allahabad,  tntween  Lord  Clivo  and  the  Great  Mogul,  (as 
apparent  soverei;jn,)  respecting  the  res'ijinntiftn  of  tln^  Devani  of  Ben- 
gal, Balmr,  and  Uridsa,  Aug.  12,  176o,  lor  an  aunuai  payment  of  twelve 
laelES  of  rupees. 

32.  The  company  trom  this  time  became  the  rulers  of 
an  extensive  and  opulent  country  ;  but  the  expectation  that 
its  riches  would  bo  greatly  increased  tliereby,  was  soon 
shown  to  be  fallacious.  A  clasliing  of  interests  arose  be- 
tween the  functionaries — between  the  directors  in  England 
and  their  officers  in  liiiha.  Hic  tuniier  still  received  the 
moderate  proht  of  the  trade  between  India  and  Europe; 
but  they  wished  to  augment  the  commercial  dividends,  by 
the  territorial  income  they  now  possessed :  the  surplus  ot 
which,  however,  their  agents  in  India  were  bent  upon  ap- 
plying to  their  own  advintage.  The  most  important  branches 
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of  the  domestic  trade  of  that  country,  too,  were  abandoned 
to  the  subalterns  residing  there.  Thus  the  wretched  Bengal 
had  to  endure  at  once  nearly  all  the  e^ils  that  tend  to  crush 
a  nation — a  corrupt  and  tyrannical  goYemment,  and  the  most 
oppressive  monopolies. 

Tbe  principal  evils  were :  I.  The  change  of  the  establislied  heredi- 
tary rfnts  of  farms  of  the  zemindars  and  rjots,  (greater  and  less 
farmers,)  into  annual  rents.  In  a  country  where  almoHt  all  landed  pro- 
perty was  held  by  rents,  all  security  of  possession  disappeared  at  once ; 
and  nnmeroua  extortions  took  its  place.  2.  The  bad  admimstraUon  of 
justice,  and  the  aj^lication  of  British  laws.  3.  The  monopoly  granted 
to  the  government,  in'  1765,  of  salt,  Iwtel,  and  opium,  the  great  nerfs- 
sai-ies  of  life  in  India.  4.  The  yearly  exportation  of  hard  money  to 
England  and  Qdna.  5.  The  losses  in  discounts,  occasioned  by  tiie  de- 
fective system  of  coinage. — The  ruin  of  the  country  would  have  been 
inevital)k%  even  without  tlie  terrible  di.-arth  of  1770  and  of  1771. 

The  most  important  workfl  to  which  these  disputes  gave  rise  in  Eng- 
land, are : 

QnMeratknt  tm  Uke  affioin  and  A^pretent  Haie  {^Bengal,  by  W. 
Bolts.  Lond.  1 772,  8  vols*  4tO.  Against  tbe  company.  As  an  answer : 

A  view  of  the  rise,  progress^  and  the  present  state  of  the  F.nglhh  (jo- 
vermnent  in  Bengal^  by  Mr.  Verelst.  London,  1772,  4 to.  The  se- 
cond and  third  volumes  of  Bolts,  contain  the  answer  to  this.  Only 
single  acts  of  oppression  can  be  refuted  or  exculpated ;  the  truth  of  the 
general  oppression  was  soon  established  by  the  results. 

A.  F.  Tyttler's  Considernthns  on  the  present  state  of  India^ 
London,  1815,  8vo,  contains  tlie  best  historical  survey  of  the  system 
of  possession  and  farms  in  India.  Even  in  the  well'intended  regula- 
tions since  1772,  the  burden  eventually  devolved  on  the  poor  lyots  or 
peasants ;  while  the  zemindars  grew  rich. 

33.  A  dominion  usurped  with  so  much  violence,  must 
necessarily  remain  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  ^eat  weak- 
ness ;  and  in  Hyder  Ali,  sultan  of  Mysore,  the  English  met 
with  a  much  more  formidable  opponent  than  they  expected. 
The  impossibility  of  procuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  Euro- 
pean  troops,  led  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  organizing  a 
body  of  native  troofts,  which,  contrary  to  what  might  have 
been  augured,  has  hitherto  answered  very  well. 

First  war  against  Hyder  Ali,  (who  had  usurped  the  government  of 
the  Mysorp,  from  1760,)  and  his  ally  the  subah  of  Dcccaii,  1767.  But 
the  company  gain  over  the  latter,  Feb.,  1768.  Still  successful  invasion 
of  the  Camatic,  and  peace  concluded  before  the  gates  of  lladras,  April 
8,  1769.  The  conquesits  of  Iwth  parties  restoretl,  unJ  free  trade  ibr 
parties.  But  Hjder  Ali  had  discovered  what  he  could  accomplish. 

34.  Amid  these  great  revolutions,  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  company  still  continued  the  same.  The  directors 
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in  Eiiffland  were  the  chiefs,  under  whom  stood  the  p;o- 
veriiurs  of  the  four  presidencies,  independent  of  one  anotlier. 
Each  acted  on  his  own  responsibility ;  and  of  course  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  most  important  transactions 
mi^ht  occur,  before  orders  could  arrive  from  Enjrland. 
These  great  d(  fects,  which  were  regarded  as  a  principal 
source  of  the  evils  that  arose,  it  was  proposed  to  remedy  by 
a  new  act  of  regulation.  A  new  organization  of  the  com- 
pany was  to  take  place  ;  the  government  in  India  was  to 
be  consolidated  into  one ;  and  rendered  in  some  measure 
dependent  upon  the  crown. 

"  Act  for  establishing  certain  regulations  for  tlie  bettt^r  manajrpment 
ot  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,"  passed  in  May,  1773  ;  intro- 
dueed  into  India,  Oct,  1774.  Its  prindpu  objects;  I.  Impfovement 
in  tlie  election  of  directors:  none  to  hold  their  seats  longer  that  four 
years.  2.  No  person  to  vote  nt  their  election  wlio  had  not  possessod 
their  stock  twelve  inontlis  ;  and  the  qualitieation  for  di  roe  tors  was  raised 
from  stockholders  of  £oOO,  to  tiolders  of  £1000.  3.  The  governor  of 
Bengal  made  goremor-general  of  all  British  India,  with  the  highest 
authority  both  in  dvil  and  military  affidrs;  assisted,  however,  by  the 
supreme  eonneil,  consisting  of  four  members  with  a  restraining  power  ; 
and  where  a  dillcrence  of  opinion  should  arise,  the  affair  to  be  decided 
by  the  minority.  4.  The  right  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  of  nego- 
tiating with  the  natiTe  princes,  vested  solely  in  the  govemor-generBl 
and  the  8U])rerne  cnunoil.  5.  A  high  coort  of  judicature  erected,  con- 
stMtinjr  of  a  t  hief  justice  and  three  pui?ne  jnd^es;  the  appointmeTif  of 
these  judges  resting  iu  the  crown :  but  appeals  might  be  made  iVuui  this 
court  to  the  privy  council.  All  regulations,  civil  and  military,  to  be  laid 
before  the  secretary  of  state  in  England ;  the  king  having  the  power  tO 
annul  them.  Warren  Hastings,  govouor,  1772,  was  the  first  governor- 
general,  1771 — 17^o. 

Tlie  whole  act  is  iu  Russel's  CollcclioM,  etc.  (vol.  i.  p.  190,  etc) 

35.  By  these  new  regulations,  the  affairs  of  India  were 
brought  almost  completely  under  the  control  of  the  English 
government;  but  still  iiiucli  more  was  done  for  the  com- 
pany than  for  tlie  inliabitunts  of  India.  The  supreme 
government  here  b(H  anie  more  concentrated,  though  not 
without  occasional  disagnH'inciit.s  with  the  other  presiden- 
cies. Under  the  sway  of  the  arbitjury,  rapacious,  and  ex- 
perirncf'd  Hastings,  oppression  bccanif  reduced  to  a  system. 
There  could  be  no  lasting:  peace,  coii>tquently  there  could 
be  no  secure  state  in  India.  Tlie  usual  round  of  courpu'st 
took  place.  Oppression  g;avc  rise  to  resistance — resist  in  u;e 
to  war — war  to  expenses — expenses  to  new  oppre:>sions. 
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Thus  arose  the  Mahratta  and  other  wars;  till  at  length 
conquest  became  necessary  to  existence. 

The  Mahratta  wan  wen  first  occasioned  by  the  protection  giren  by 

tlio  Bombay  jj^ovprnmrnt  to  the  tisiirppr  Ra^xohah,  (lingnrwut  Hof/,) 
against  the  rnjahs  li(j(j,^hi  of  IJerar,  Sindia  of  Uugein,  and  Holkar  of 
Malwa,  but  whom  tliey  afterwards  gave  up  by  the  peace  of  1776,  in 
consequence  of  a  change  in  the  policy  of  Calcutta,  where  the  supreme 
court  was  now  established.  Renewal  of  the  war,  1777.  Bold  inan  li 
of  Coddard  from  C-ilmtta  to  Surat,  which  ncrpsparily  :ilurmed  all  the 
Mahratta  chiefs.  General  alliance  of  thy  ^fahrattas,  the  Nizani,  an<l 
Hyder  Ali,  against  the  company,  1779,  just  about  the  time  when  the 
war  breaks  out  with  BVance.  New  and  dreadful  invasion  of  the  Car- 
natic  by  Hyder  Ali,  1780,  where  he  maintains  himself  two  years. 
Great  distress  for  money,  ns  the  war  liad  spread  r  vt  r  ahnost  every  part 
of  India;  and  consequent  exactions  and  revolutions  in  Benares,  in 
Oude,  etc.,  with  the  most  rerolting  acts  of  injuatioe,  while  the  maritime 
war  with  the  French  is  going  on,  at  the  same  time,  under  Suffrein,  and 
Hyder  is  as-listed  by  French  troops.  Tlie  separation  of  the  allies  t  xti  i- 
cates  England  from  this  embarrassment.  I'eace  concluded  with  the 
Mohrattas,  May  17,  1782.  Restoration  of  all  conquests  ;  and  the 
English  obtain  the  exclusive  right  of  trade.  Jin  the  peace  with  France, 
Pondicherry  and  tlie  other  conquests  are  restored,  Nov.  80^  1782. 
Hyder  Ali  (f  Nov.  9,  1782)  thus  had  to  prosccntc  the  war  alone, 
which  his  son  and  succes.sor  Tippo  Saib  terniinate<l  by  the  peace  at 
Mangalore,  March  11,  1784.  Conquests  also  here  restored,  and  the 
trade  M  free  to  the  English. — Great  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression 
brought  to  light  in  1788,  by  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings ;  but  no 
restitution  made  or  punishnu  iit  inflieted  f<tr  them. 

The  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings  before  the  Court  of  Peers.  Lond. 
1788,  2  vols.  8vo;  also  Burke's  Works,  vol.  xi.  xii.,  8vo. 

Articles  of  Charge  ^  high  crime  agahwt  W.  BasHttgs,  bj  Edic. 
BuuKR.   Lond.  1786,  8vo. 

Memoirs  relative  to  the  state  of  India,  by  Wabbbn  HASXmQS.  1786, 
8vo.    His  own  account. 

Gesekichie  der  MaraUm  bit  ouf  den  JF^riedcn  rnH  England,  von  M. 
C.  Si'RENGEL.    Halle,  1786.    Comes  down  to  1782. 

A  Hisfon/  of  the  Mahrattna,  by  James  Grant  Daff.  Lond.  1816, 
3  vols.  8vo.  Tlie  prinetp;d  \v<»rk  on  this  subject.  It  COmcs  down  tO 
181  o,  and  its  author  had  a  eommand  iu  India. 

3G.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  fortunate  conclusion 
of  the  war,  and  the  extension  of  the  company's  territory  in 
Bengal,  by  the  capture  of  Negapatani,  it  was  still  evident 
tliat  it  could  not  long  continue  in  its  present  condition.  All 
its  exactions  did  not  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  engagements  with 
the  government ;  and  its  affairs  were  consider^  in  a  state 
of  Imnkniptcy.  It  had  been  felt,  too,  during  the  last  war, 
more  acutely  than  ever,  that  the  company  formed  a  state 
within  the  state.   The  necessity  of  a  stricter  dependence  on 
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the  government  had  become  so  olivinus,  that  all  parties 
HL^recf]  in  it.  Fox  attempted  to  etieot  tliis  without  success 
during  his  short  administration  ;  l)ut  the  ol^ject  was  soon 
after  attained  by  Pitt's  East  India  bill. 

Fox's  East  India  1)111,  l)roiiglit  into  parliament  Nov.  18,  1783,  rejected 
in  the  house  of  lordt*.  Coiit<  tit^ :  1.  The  oxifting  direction  to  be  en- 
tirely abolished;  and  the  cuiapany,  in  its  political,  commercial,  and 
financial  rdationa,  to  be  subjected  to  *  1x)ird  of  control  of  eight  p&nooB, 
choeen  f»ar1iainent  for  four  yem.  Its  oommeffcial  affairs  to  be 
managed  by  a  committee  of  nine  members  of  tlie  company,  subordinate, 
however,  to  the  board  of  control.  2.  The  lioard  to  have  in  its  gift  all 
the  places  of  the  company,  and,  like  the  former  court  of  directors,  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  king  and  the  ministry. — ^Woold  not  the  board, 
thus  organised,  have  constituted  a  new  state  within  the  state  ? 

A  comparnfire  ^fnfi  mnit  of  the  tfm  l>i!]K  for  the  hrtfcr  government  of 
the  British  posaesswus  in  India,  brouyht  into  porlidtnctit  by  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Pitt^  with  explanatory  observations,  by  li.  B.  iSuerii>an,  Esq. 
Lond.  1788.   In  fiivonr  of  this  Inll  :— 

Sjteechon  tSsu  Fox's  Eattlndia  SUI,  bj  Edil  BimKB,inh]s  fForks, 
YoL  ii. 

Ailer  Fox's  retirement,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  his*  East  India 
bill,  Aug.  4,  1784,  the  buiia  of  tiie  present  government  of  India.  Prin- 
cipal points :  1 .  That  the  former  board  of  dirisctors  should  be  continued ; 

but,  2.  That  it  should  he  stihordinate  to  a  board  of  control,  ^vith  regard 
to  the  political,  military,  and  financial  affairs  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment of  India.  All  despatches  to  be  submitted  to  its  inspection,  and 
might  be  altered  by  it  3.  In  the  court  of  direetmv,  a  secret  committee 
to  be  appointed,  which  should  swear  obedience  and  secrecy  to  the  board 
of  cnntruh  4.  The  jirincipal  officefi  to  he  filled  up  by  the  directors, 
within  two  months  after  receiving  information  of  their  vacancy — after- 
wards the  king  appoints.  The  right  of  disrabsing  persons  from  these 
offices  was  Tested  in  the  king  as  well  as  in  the  court  of  directors.  5.  The 
supreme  council  of  Calcutta  to  consist  of  the  governor-general  and 
tlirec  councillor?! ;  the  commander-in-eliief  being  the  second  in  authority. 
The  same  regulations  made  for  Madras  and  Bombay.  6.  The  other 
presidencies  strictly  snbordinate  to  the  authority  of  the  government 
Calcutta ;  the  latter,  however,  to  have  no  power  to  declare  war,  except 
defensive,  without  permission  from  England.  Great  power,  however, 
was  placed  in  the  lianda  of  the  governor-general,  acting  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, in  all  extraordinary  cases.  7.  Aeeounts  to  be  rendered  of 
the  property  of  those  going  to  and  returning  from  India;  and  the  de- 
faulters punished. 

T!io  V,  liole  Act  (afterwards  improved  by  the  Act  of  1786)  may  be 
found  in  licssEL's  Collection,  p.  294,  and  p.  342. 

37.  The  vast  dominions  of  the  company  in  the  Indian 
peninsula,  coniprising  the  countries  of  the  Ganges  as  fiu*  as 
Benares,  the  Circars,  and  indirectly  the  Carnatic  on  the 
Coromandel,  with  Bombajr  and  other  possessions  on  the 
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Malabar  coast,  were  thus  broiio^ht  under  the  authority  of  the 
pnvemmeiit  at  liome,  with  respect  to  every  thing  except 
trade  ;  its  coninierce  still  remained  in  the  Imnds  of  the  com- 
pany. Even  this  would  scarcely  have  been  left  to  it,  but 
for  tlie  ^reat  importance  of  the  China  tvndo,  and  the  im- 
mense consumption  of  tea.  In  this  brunch  of  their  com- 
merce, they  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  ministry ;  as  the 
Commutation  Act,  brought  in  by  William  Pitt,  was  the  sal- 
vation of  the  company. 

The  annual  consumption  of  ten  nmonntod  at  tins  time  to  about  twenty 
million  pounds,  of  which  two-tliirds  wwr*'  impcirttMl  by  sniugglincr.  The 
duty  uu  tea  was  chauged  by  the  ComuiuiuUon  Act,  July,  1784,  into  a 
tax  on  houaes ;  in  oonaequence  of  which  the  smuggling  trade  ooned  of 
itsel£ 

The  oomplete  Act  is  in  Bubsel's  CoUeeiUm,  etc.,  p.  319. 

38.  Although  by  these  proceedings  the  existence  of  the 
company,  ana  the  dominions  of  the  British  in  the  East, 
seemed  secured,  it  still  in  reality  chiefly  depended  upon  the 
choice  of  the  governor  and  high  officers;  England,  per- 
haps, was  not  much  less  indebted  to  Comwallis  than  to 
Pitt  Many  ameliorations  were  made  in  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants ;  but  the  weeds  of  corruption  arising  firom 
internal  war,  though  considerably  lessened,  had  taken  too 
deep  root  to  be  eradicated  entirely. 

39.  This  wonderful  extension  of  colonial  territoiy  and 
affairs,  caused  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  navigation  of 
the  British,  whose  ships  penetrated  into  every  region  of  the 

flobe,  and  were  only  stopped  by  the  limits  nature  herself 
ad  imposed  in  eternal  fields  of  ice.  The  three  voyages  of 
Cook  awakened  a  spirit  of  discovery,  not  much  less  than  the 
enterprises  of  Columbus  had  formerly  done.  The  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean  became  as  well  known  as  those  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea;  instead  of  the  precious  metals,  they 

S'lelded  the  sugar  cane  of  Otaheite,  and  the  flax  of  New 
ealand  ;  and'  l5ook  himself  started  the  idea  of  a  settlement 
on  the  continent  of  New  Holland,  which,  resting  on  the 
sure  basis  of  agriculture,  afler  a  lapse  of  scarcely  forty 
years,  promises  to  outgrow  the  fostering  care  of  tlie  mother 
country,  to  ati'ord  \i(ir  a  rich  reward,  and  to  become  one  of 
her  glorious  descendants. 

FoundedoQ  of  a  colony  in  Sidney  Cove^  New  South  WakSy  Jan., 
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1788.  Probably  the  moot  durable  monumait  which  Rtt  has  left  of  his 
administration. 

Arthur  Philip's  voi/ngc  to  Botnny  Bay.    Lond.  1789,  4to. 
David  Cor.i  iNa's  (ircoitnt  of  (he  Cofofir/ I'n  N.  S.  Wales^  from  Um^H 
settleiiicut  m  Jan.,  1788,  ////  1801.    Lornl.  1802,  2  vols.  4to. 

^^^^^  40.  Tlie  history  of  the  Fronch  colonies  is  partly 
included  in  tlie  fon't^oinfr.  Their  unfortunate 
geoo'raphical  dovetaiHng-  with  the  Briti^ih  possessions  never 
allowed  the  rivalship  to  expire.  It  was  always  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  France.  By  the  great  concessions  she  made  at 
the  peace  of  Paris,  she  lost  all  Canada,  with  several  of  the 
smaller  Antilles;  and,  the  British  navy  iiavincc  such  a  supe- 
riority, the  preservation  of  her  other  coloni(>s  was  exceed- 
ingly j)recarious.  The  course  of  events,  however,  vi^as  very 
different  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

41.  Tlie  liopes  of  France  in  the  East  Indies,  were  built 
by  Dupleix  on  territorial  j)osiiessions.  After  these  were  lost 
in  the  seven  years'  war,  tuid  the  English  predominated  in 
India,  how  could  their  commerce  there  flourish  any  longer, 
whether  carried  on  by  a  company  or  not  ? 

The  flouri^}iin!j  period  of  Fn  nch  powor  in  India  wa.s  from  1751. 
By  the  aid  of  Dupleix,  it  acquired  tlie  tour  Circars ;  the  islaod  Sherigan 
in  the  river  Cauverj,  Masulipatam,  and  an  extensive  district  near  Ca- 
rical  and  Pondicheriy.  But  the  peace  of  1763  restored  every  thing  to 
thefootin;^  of  1749,  (i^eo.  p.  247,)  e.vcopt  that  the  dismantled  Pondieherry 
and  Carical  remained  to  France. — Tlie  India  Company  was  abolisliod, 
17G9,  and  the  trade  left  open,  with  the  restriction  of  returning  ships  to 
L'Orient.  Even  in  its  last  throes,  the  mercantile  system  had  its 
influence. 

42.  France^  however,  could  not  be  wholly  driven  firom 
the  East  Indies,  as  the  isles  of  France  and  jSourbon,  unaf- 
fected by  the  troubles  of  the  continent,  could  not  be  wrest- 
ed from  her.  In  addition  to  their  produce,  these  served  as 
staples  for  commerce,  and  as  strong  holds  for  the  materials 
of  war.  But  why,  asked  the  physiocrats^  do  we  attempt  to 
cariy  on  a  direct  trade  to  the  £ast  Indies  by  force,  when 
the  mdirect  is  far  more  certain  and  advantageous  I 

Du  commerce  et  de  la  compagnie  des  IndeSf  par  DU  Font.  Pai^is, 
1769,  8V0. 

43.  France  was  much  more  fortunate  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
for  thoutrh  she  certainly  lost  here  in  extent  of  territory,  and 
though  the  fortune  of  war  uiul  nuLural  calamities  retarded 
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the  prosperity  of  the  smallpr  islands,  yet  Domingo  alone 
atforded  her,  in  the  latter  lialf  of  this  century,  such  an  im- 
mense return,  that  it  almost  surpaased  the  expectations  of 
the  mother  coiintry,  whose  foreign  commerce  became  almost 
entirely  connected  with  this  island. 

The  smaUer  islands  were  given  up  bj  the  treatj  of  Paris  (sec  p. 
247) ;  of  these,  Tobajro  fell  again  int(»  the  pos.session  of  France.  Mar- 
tinique and  Oujidal'  ^pf  (see  p.  24.'))  both  fell  into  the  hmuU  of  the 
English,  and  the  f'onnur  ialand  was  long  devastated  by  insects  and  hur- 
ricanes. Domingo,  on  the  contrary,  favoured  by  its  fertile  soil,  and 
neither  desolated  by  natare  or  war,  grew  in  prosperity.  Its  two  thou- 
sand plantations,  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  yiehled  produce  to  the 
amount  of  about  one  hundred  nnd  seventy  millions  of  livrcs,  (ahnost  as 
much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies,)  the  great  markets  for  which 
wen  Bourdeaux  and  Nantes. 

N^ouvelles  ro/t.sit/<'/  ■  /  i,t  s  sv/r  Sf.  Domhigue  en  reponse  de  M.  H.  Dr,. 
par  M.  D.  B.  Paris,  1 7 HO,  2  vols.— But  especially  the  third  vol.  of 
Bryan  Edwards,   (beo  p.  1 15.) 

44.  On  the  other  hand,  the  possessions  on  the  American 
continent,  both  in  Guiana  (Cayenne)  and  Louisiana,  which 
was  ceded  to  Spain,  remained  of  little  importance,  notwith- 
standing the  absurd  endeavours  to  make  something  of  the 
former.  How  for  the  introduction  of  spices  may  answer,  it 
is  impossible  at  present  to  determine. 

Iiouisiana,  with  West  Florida,  which  appertained  to  it,  as  ceded  to 
Spun  hj  France,  April  21,  1764,  in  exchange  (which  /  as  never  ef- 
fected) lor  tiie  Spanish  portion  of  St.  Domingo.  Spar  .sh  policy  and 
tyranny  reduced  the  colony  to  the  vercre  of  ruin, — Or  ;it  efforts  made 
to  colonize  Guiana,  in  1763,  to  make  up  for  the  loi>:i  of  Canada.  Of 
twelve  thousand  persons  who  emigrated  to  this  colony,  the  greats 
part  perished  of  hunger  within  a  year. — Spices  introduced  from  the 
Isle  of  France^  whither  Foive  had  brought  them,  in  1770,  from  the 
Moluccas. 

Cha^pignt,  etal  present  de  la  Loumane.    k  la  Haye,  1776,  8vo. 

CoUeeiion  de  Mhwnret  «f  de  eorreapondantes  officidtet  mr  radnUnii* 
tratian  des  O'Innirs  <(  notamment  sur  la  Guiane  Fran^aiie  H  SoUatt' 
daisr,  par  V.  P.  Maloubt.  Paris,  1802,  5  vols.  8vo.  A  rich  collec- 
tion of  materials. 

45,  With  regard  to  the  Dutch  colonial  affairs, 
this  period  was  that  of  their  decline  and  fall. 

While  other  nations  were  making  such  rapid  advances,  to 
have  stood  still  would  have  been  to  go  back ;  but  the  hid- 
den disease,  from  which  the  colonies,  as  well  as  the  state  in 
general,  had  long  been  sufi'ering,  was  brought  to  a  crisis  by 
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the  unexpf'ctod  war  with  Enghmd.  If  the  wounds  inflictod 
by  this  war  on  its  coiiuiicrre  had  not  hrcn  incurable,  they 
wouhl  have;  been  rendered  so  by  the  duinestic  convulsions 
wliich  ^oon  followed.  What  are  colomea  without  navies  to 
protect  them  ? 

46.  As  the  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies 
consisted  ahuost  entirely  of  islands,  it  is  evident  that  they 
could  not  be  immediately  affected  by  t}ie  revolutions  in 
Hindostan :  even  the  loss  of  NcGrJipatani  mio^ht  easily  have 
been  borne.  Still  they  were  not  w'ithout  an  injurious  iu- 
ducnoe.  But  the  moral  causes  which  had  long  been  bring- 
ing on  tiie  decline  of  the  East  India  c<)iuj)any,  were  more 
dangerous  than  the  political ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  evLii  without  the  latter,  the  company  would  not  have 
esca[)ed  bankruptcy. 

As  further  causes  of  tlio  decline  of  tlic  compnjiy  in  tliis  period,  (?ee 
p.  201,)  we  raust  consider :  1.  The  great  niasaaere  of  the  Chinese  on 
Java,  1740,  under  the  pretence  of  a  conspiracy.  2.  The  loss  of  the 
Indian  coiustinp  trade,  both  in  India  itself,  and  to  Persia  and  Arabia,  by 
tho  rivnlry  <A'  tfie  English.  3.  The  continued  bad  regulations  mmle 
with  respect  to  niivigatioo.  4.  Above  all,  the  war  with  £Dglaiid  and 
the  loss  of  Nt^gapiituiu. 

CotuidSratiim  sur  titai  prSseni  de  la  Compagnie  SMUmdeMe  da 
Indet  Orien fairs,  par  M.  lr  Baron  d'  Imhof,  d-devant  G^n^ral-Goa- 
verneur.    1741.    Ptiblished  as  an  Appendix  to 

Dubois,  I  ks  des  Gouvcrneurs,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 

47.  The  Dutch  West  Indies,  possessed  of  greater  com- 
mercial freedom  and  a  diii'erent  constitution,  suffered  much 
less  from  the  evils  which  afflicted  the  mother  country.  The 
colony  of  Surinam  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  from 

the  midrllp  of  the  century;  and  the  islands  of  Cu- 
racao and  8t.  iMistace  were  frequently,  during  the 
wars  of  th<'  other  niaritime  powers,  the  ni  irts  of  the  West 
Indif'^.  w}t)le  the  repubhe  |M'rsprved  n  m  utrality.  Hf»re  it 
was  that  the  war  with  Imv  t md  nitlicted  the  most  incurable 
wounds,  and  prepared  the  dissolution  of  the  company,  which 
had  been  renewed  in  1674. 

Romo  chnnjjpf*  took  place  in  the  pos^p^ssinn  of  Sunnnm,  ns  the  West 
India  company  (p.  164)  sold  two-thirds  of  it  to  Amsterdam,  and  tlic 
family  of  Sommelsdyk,  but  the  latter  again  relinquislied  its  portion  to 
Holland,  in  1770.  The  Snrinam  ooinpaoj,  however,  who  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  island,  never  possessed  more  than  the  government  and 
the  right  of  levying  taxes ;  the  trade  was  open  to  all  the  Dutch.  In 
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its  most  flourishing  state,  1750 — 1780,  the  annual  value  ol'  its  produoo 
amounted  to  about  eight  millions  of  guilders. 

SlaHtlUeke  Baehriebung  det  BetUzmtgen  der  BbU&nder  m  Amenta, 
▼om  Fw>f>.  LuEDER.  1792.  The  first  par^  all  tbat  has  been  pubUsUe^ 
onlj  oomprises  Sarinam. 

48.  The  Spanish  colonies  suffered  much  less 
than  the  others  by  the  rivalries  and  wars  of  the 
mother  states.  The  islands  were  the  most  difficult  to  attack ; 
and  the  immense  regions  of  the  continent  of  America  were 
secured  by  their  size.  Though  the  regular  trade  with  the 
mother  countiy  was  interrupted  by  tlie  wars,  the  contra- 
hand,  on  the  contrary,  proceeded,  and  even  increased.  The 
quiet  internal  prosperity  seems  to  have  been  little  affected 
by  them. 

Gonqn^t  of  Porto  Bello,  1740,  and  especially  of  Havannah,  1762,  bj 
the  English,  were  the  oalj  losses  of  any  ooDSoqaence  to  the  Spaniards 

during  this  period.  Both  cities  wffre  restored  at  the  peace. — By  tli<3 
possession  of  the  small  island?  Annohon  nnd  Fernando  Po,  \vlii(  h 
Portugal  ceded  to  her  in  1778,  8pain  acquired  possessions  in  Africa  tor 
carrying  on  the  slave  trade. 

Tho.  extent  of  tboir  American  possessions  wore  but 
little  changed.  For  Florida,  first  relinquished  (see  p.  247) 
and  afterwards  recovered,  (see  p.  284,)  Louisiana  (see  p. 
297)  had  already  afforded  an  equivalent ;  hut  its  desf»rts 
were  regarded  as  a  security  against  the  sniiio»j,lino;  trade 
with  New  Mexico.  The  ancient  settlements  still  continued 
the  most  uiiportant,  and  their  internal  increases  in  connexion 
with  their  extent,  now  rendered  new  poiitjcul  divisions  and 
regulations  necessary. 

Tlie  new  political  ilivi^iion  of  Spanisli  America  was  settled  hy  the 
rof^'Ml'ition  of  1777,  an<l  tln^  eivction  ot'the  vice-royulty  of  Jiiicnos  Avrcs, 
and  the  government  of  New  Mexico ;  New  Greuada  with  Quito  having 
been  already,  in  1739,  raised  into  a  distinct  vioe-royalty.  From  tliis 
time  there  were  four  Virej/natos  (vice-royalties) :  1.  New  Spain  (Mexi- 
co). 2.  Peru.  3.  X  Grenada.  4.  Kio  dc  hi  Plata  and  Buenos 
Ayrp8.  Besides  whicii,  there  were,  irulependent  of  these,  the  capkamas 
generales:  1.  Mexico.  2.  Guatimala.  3.  Chili.  4.  Caraccas.  5. 
Cuba  and  Hmnnah.  6.  Porto  Rico.  7.  Louisiana,  (ceded  !  801 ») 
and  Florida  (esded  1821).  8.  Domingo  (ceded  1797).  After  the 
cefision  of  I  Louisiana,  Flfirida  was*  attsiched  to  Cuba.  The  number  of 
the  Audiencias  was  augmented  to  ten.    (See  p.  54.) 

(Randel),  Neuert  Steua^Minde  eon  l^pamen,  IL  TlidL  Berlin, 
1787.  Compiled  with  much  care  and  judgment^  from  the  best  an* 
thorities. 
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50.  Of  far  greater  importance  still,  were  the  new  com- 
mercial regulations,  which,  after  the  deliverance  of  Spain 

from  tlie  assieiito  treaty,  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chap(^lle, 
knocked  oil  at  once  the  ohl  fetters  by  ^vhirh  trade  had  been 
encumbered.  The  mother  country  retained,  indeed,  the 
exclusive  riirht  to  trade  with  the  colonies;  but  both  this, 
5111(1  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  one  another,  were  ar- 
ranged on  more  liberal  principles. 

American  commerce  advanced,  step  by  stej),  to  freodom.  The  gal- 
leons ceased  as  early  as  1 748,  (see  p.  58,)  and  single  ships  were  sub- 
seqiietitlj  introdooed,  (registor  ships,)  satUng  to  South  America,  at  no 
fixed  time,  from  Cadiz,  whither  the  trade  had  Lct  ii  transferred  from 
Seville,  in  1726. — In  ITG  I,  the  trade  to  the  Spanish  West  India  islandB 
was  <>i)(Mi(  (l  to  nil  Sj)aiiiardi^,  and  from  nine  Spanish  harbours,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  duty  of  only  six  per  cent. — This  liberty  was  extended, 
In  1779,  to  Buenos  Ajres,  to  Peni,  Chili,  Santa  and  GuatimaJa. 
The  fleet  still  ccmliiiued  to  sail  to  Idextco  (p.  S%) ;  and  did  not  even 
obtain  a  freedom,  re^«triete<]  to  six  tlion.vnnd  tons  !mpf)rtation,  till  178G. 
But  the  most  ini[)ortant  relief  of  all  was,  the  diminution  of  all  duties  by 
the  new  tariffs  of  1778  and  1784. — The  trade  of  the  American  colonies 
among  themselves  had  abready  been  thrown  open  by  the  regulation  of 
of  1774. — A  regular  communication  with  the  mother  country  was  main- 
tained by  packet  boats ;  and  posts  were  established  throughout  ail  Span* 
ish  America. 

The  Bonrbons  have  caused  no  collection  of  colonial  laws  to  be  com- 
piled, as  the  house  of  Hapsburg  did  (see  p.  53  i^^m).  Bourgoing, 
Vojfoge  m  E^^agne,  torn,  ii.,  is  here  the  principal  authority  (see  p.  263). 

51.  These  new  arrangements  extended  also  to  the  Asiatic 
pooaessions,  the  Philippines.  Their  trade  to  America  was, 
indeed,  still  carried  on  by  the  galleons  to  Manilla,  (see 
p.  85,)  but  to  promote  a  direct  intercourse  with  Spain, 
a  Philippine  company  was  established,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, meet  with  all  the  success  that  was  expected. 

The  company  of  the  Philippines  was  formed  May  10, 1785,  by  share- 
holders, especially  of  the  old  Caraee^is  company,  now  broken  up.  The 
ships  M'ent  by  wny  of  Peru  to  Manilla,  and  returned  to  Spain  by  wny  of 
the  Cape.  Manilla  made  a  free  port,  with  freedom  of  trade  to  Asia. — 
Court  cabals  and  wars  soon  palsied  the  activity  of  the  company. 

Crome,  iher  dUe  SpaniscM  Handlungscompagnie  der  J^libjpptiMii,  in 
WoLTMANN,  CMuekU  und  PblUik.  1800,  3  vols. 

52.  It  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  the  colonies  gained 
more  by  these  regulations  thun  the  mother  country.  The 
latter,  it  is  true,  still  remained  the  channel  through  which 
they  must  obtain  the  produce  of  foreign  industry ;  but  then 
their  own  productions  bad  increased  and  multiplied  at  a 
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most  extraordinaiy  rate.  With  roimnerco,  too,  tlie  circle 
of  ideas  had  become  ex[)aiul('<l  ;  and  the  science  and  Li;row- 
ing  intelligence  of  modern  Europe,  luund  an  easy  and  happy 
welcome,  which  the  hierarchy  and  inquisitioD  were  unable 
to  repress. 

53.  The  chano-cs  in  the  colonial  atiiiirs  of  Por- 
tugal  arose  in  part  from  her  (juarrels  with  Spain, 

but  far  more  from  the  administration  of  Pombal.  Her  colo- 
nial policy  became,  in  general,  more  concentrated  in  Brazil. 
With  regard  to  her  possessions  in  Asia  and  Africa,  (Madeira 
excepted,)  she  could  not  even  conceal  from  herself,  that 
they  were  every  day  becoming  more  insignificant. 

The  contest  with  Spain  arose  respecting  the  coVnn'  of  St,  Sacrament, 
(see  p.  164,)  and  its  smuggling  trade ;  espcciuii/  .since  the  oolonj, 
with  its  territory,  had  been  ceded  to  Portugal  bj  the  peace  of  TTtreclit, 
1713.  A  compact,  made  in  1750,  respecting  the  exchaDgeof  this  co- 
if my  for  seven  Spanish  miss^ions  to  the  Iiulian^  of  Parn^tmy.  This  ^nva 
rij*e  to  a  disptite  with  the  Jesuits,  the  i'ouiitlers  of  tiie  missions,  and  was 
opposed  hy  the  ludians.  The  compact  was  annulled,  1761,  and  new 
altercations  arase^  which  Anallj  plunged  Spain  into  a  war,  1777.  Cap- 
ture of  St  Sacnuneot  and  the  island  St.  Catharine.  In  the  peace,  St. 
Sacranifnf  was  secured  to  Spain,  but  St.  Catharine  was  restored.  An 
exact  .settlement  of  boundaries  between  Brazil  and  Spanish  America, 
was  adjusted  to  the  advantage  of  Portugal,  Oct.  I,  1777.  The  attempt 
to  fonnd  a  Icingdom  in  Paraguay  has  been  unjustly  charged  to  the  Jesuits. 
How  could  actensi?e  missions  ead8t»  unless  conducted  as  theirs  were  ? 

54.  The  r^ulations  introduced  by  Pombal,  relative  to 
Brazil,  had  their  foundation  partly  in  his  political  system, 
partly  in  his  hatred  of  the  higher  nobili^  and  the  Jfesuits. 
The  confiscation  of  the  property  of  tlie  great  families  there, 
88  crown  lands,  was  intended  to  mortify  the  former,  and  se- 
cure Brazil  to  the  crown.  By  the  erection  of  privileged 
commercial  companies,  commerce  was  to  be  regulated,  and 
taken  firom  the  Jesuits.  Greater  evils  were  to  do  away  the 
smaller !  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  measures,  agriculture  seems 
still  to  have  flourisned  in  Brazil,  as  the  exports  were  always 
increasing. 

Braril  was  politically  divided  into  nine  governments,  six  of  which 

were  on  the  coast :  1.  Rio  Janeiro;  2.  Bahia;  (the  two  most  import- 
ant;) 3.  Pornambuco;  4.  St.  Paulo;  5.  Maranhao ;  6.  Grnn  Parii ; 
and  three  in  the  interior :  7.  Matto  Grosso ;  8.  Gojas ;  and,  9.  Minas 
Greraes ;  all  three  abounding  in  gold,  and  the  last  In  precious  stones. 
Each  hsd  its  own  governor,  who  was  immediately  under  the  crown. 
Bmne  contained  sub^vimons. 
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The  trade  with  Braral,  hitherto  open  to  all  the  Portngnefle,  was  car- 
ried on  under  the  protection  of  four  squadrons,  to  liio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia, 

Pernambiico,  and  Maranliao  vitli  Onm  Vark.  Instead  of  tin,'*,  forma- 
tion of  the  counnercial  company  of  Maranhao  with  Gran  Pari,  chartered, 
June  6,  17o6 ;  and  on  the  same  plan  the  company  of  Pernambuco  and 
Paraiha,  July  80, 1769,  Principal  regnUitiona :  1.  The  capital  of  both 
to  be  l  iilscd  by  shares.  2.  E:u  li  to  have  its  supreme  board  of  directors 
(Junta)  in  Lisbon.  3.  Each  to  have  the  whole  trade,  botli  to  export 
and  import,  of  their  respe<  tive  provinces  (that  of  Pernambuco  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  yorU).  4.  Thfur  business  to  be  strictly  whole- 
sale.—On  the  other  hand,  the  fleets  to  Rio  Janeiro  and  Bahia  were 
abolished,  and  the  trade  thrown  open,  Sept.  22,  176o  ;  (so  also  to  An- 
gola, 1758,  and  to  Mozambique  from  India.)  Several  hierati\  e  brunches 
of  tlie  trade  were,  liowever,  tiionopolizcd  by  the  crown. — The  conse- 
quences of  the  entire  enumcipation  of  the  natiTes,  in  1755,  cannot  be 
determined. 

Tlie  complete  eliarters  of  the  two  companies  in  tlie  Collec^ao^  etc., 
(nee  p.  263,)  vol.  i.,  ad  annum  1755  and  1759.  That  of  the  company  of 
JPernambuco  is  almost  verbatim  a  repetition  of  the  previous  one  of  ila- 
ranhao. — ^The  law  for  the  emancipa^on  of  tiie  Indiaiu  in  Maranhao, 
June  6,  1755,  (extended  so  as  to  compreheDd  all  Brazil,  May  8,  1758,) 
Collecrao,  vol  i.,  recites  the  former  ordinances  on  the  subject  from  1570, 
especially  those  of  1647  and  1680,  which  it  repeats  word  for  word,  and 
complains  of  the  little  good  they  had  done. 

55.  The  northern  states  also  continued  to  take  a 
part  in  colonies  and  colonial  trade.  The  posses- 
sions of  Denmark  in  the  West  Indies  remained,  indeed,  the 
same,  (see  p.  206,)  but  their  culture  increased,  and  the 
wars  of  other  nations  frequently  made  their  harbours  staple 
places  of  the  highest  importance. 

A  Danish  "West  India  company  was  formed,  1734,  with  exclusive 
commercial  privileges  tor  tlic  whole  of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  Upon 
its  dissolution,  in  1764,  the  trade  was  thrown  open. 

56.  In  the  Knst  Indies  Denmark  still  kept  possession  of 
Tranquebar,  and  the  East  India  Company,  whose  ehaitcr 
had  been  renewed,  carried  on  a  successful  trade,  both  with 
India  and  China.  Withont  even  a  pretension  to  aggran- 
dizement, it  had  nothnig  to  lear  from  the  envy  of  the 
powerful. 

After  the  downfal  of  the  old  company,  1730,  a  new  one  was  chartered, 
1732,  with  funds  partly  permanent,  partly  transferable.  Their  patent 
(renewed,  1772)  extended  only  to  China,  and  not  to  India,  which  was 
open  to  all,  nnder  certain  conditiona.  New  reguUtioD ;  and  the  com- 
pany relieved  by  the  oesaion  of  their  Indian  poeseflsiona  to  the  crown, 
1777. 

Getehichie  des  Privathandels  und  der  Jelziytn  Verfassung  der  Besit- 
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tungen  der  Damn  m  Ostutduuj  von  A.  Hennings.  Hamb.  1785,  8vo. 
(Oter:  Qegenwartufer  ZuUani  der  Eunpaer  in  (M»Mgn,  Erster 
TbieL)   Gnnpiled  from  originKl  documents. 

57.  In  Sweden  the  company  instituted  at  Got- 
tenbflrg  (see  p.  206,)  carried  on  an  advantageous 
Indian  trade,  yet  almost  exclusively  to  China.     In  the 
West  Indies^  also,  Sweden  obtamed  a  firm  footing,  by  pro- 
curing the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  from  France. 

The  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was  renewed,  1747,  1766, 
and  178^  eaeli  time  for  twenty  jeam.  St  Bardudomew  was  obtained 
in  exchange  for  commercial  concessions,  July  1,  1784. 

58.  Even  distant  Russia  not  only  purticipated  _ 
in  the  Chinese  trade,  hy  ni«  uus  of  caravans,  but 

after  the  discovery  of  the  Kurili  and  Aleutian  ishmds, 
carried  on  hunting,  and  estabhshed  a  trade  in  peltr)-  there, 
which  led  at  last  to  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  North 
America,  and  the  erection  of  a  commercial  company  for 
this  particular  object 

An  intercourse  waa  opened  with  China  as  ^u-ly  as  1^2,  by  Peter  L| 
of  which  Kiachta  became  the  principal  seat.  This  trade  remained  a 
mcmopoly  of  the  crown,  till  it  was  thrown  open  by  Catharine  IL,  in  1762. 

59.  Where  can  we  find  a  more  interesting  suljject  for 
contemplation  than  in  this  spread  of  European  dominion 
over  half  Asia,  nearly  all  America,  and  the  coasts  of  Africa 
and  Australia?  Though  lust  of  gain  may  have  been  its 
first  object,  yet  it  was  acquired,  and  has  be^  since  main- 
tained, by  intellectual  superiorily.  If  the  barbarians  still 
remained  barbarians,  the  Europeans,  at  least,  preserved 
their  civilization,  even  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Their  crea- 
tioDS  have  prospered  too  well — ^the  seeds  of  cultivated  in* 
telliffence  nave  been  scattered  too  widely,  and  have  taken 
too  firm  root,  to  leave  any  fear  of  their  future  decay,  how* 
ever  various  may  be  their  (ate  on  the  different  soils  on 
which  they  have  been  sown.  Who  can  conceive  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  all  this?  What  mind  can  penetrate  the 
boundaries  of  the  immense  prospect  it  has  opened  to  our 
view? 
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PAUT  THE  SECOND. 
HISTORY  OF 'the  NORTHERN  EUROPEAN  BTATBS-SYaTBM. 
For  want  of  a  geDeral  history  of  the  norUi,  we  mtut  mentioii  here^  at 

the  bc^nnninrr, 

Histoire  de  C Anarchic  de  Poloffne  et  du  dcmtmbrement  de  cette  rc' 
publiqtte,  par  Cl.  Ruulhiere.  Paris,  1807,  4  vola.  8vo.  Coat",  the 
eritiqae  of  Dupont  db  Nbmour8»  in  JSurop.  Armalen.  1812,  St.  8,  9. 
It  goes  down  to  tlic  first  partition  of  Poland,  1772.  Properly  a  leading 
work  only  for  the  liistory  of  t!io  Poles,  but  important  for  tliat  of  the  wliole 
north;  compiled  from  actual  observation.  In  this  rcsiHct  iv  capital 
work ;  Iwt  the  p^eet  historian  is  not  formed  in  the  great  woi  Id  alone. 

The  (Emet  poithume»  de  Fnderie  IJ.  apply  to  particular  facts. 

1.  Tin-:  north  of  Europe  stood,  tlurinrr  this  period,  after 
the  iiggrandizement  of  Russia,  in  a  closer  connexion  with 
the  west  tlian  formerly  ;  but,  except  the  period  of  the  seven 
years'  war,  its  iutluence  was  rather  of  a  diplomatic  than  mi- 
litary character.  Notwithstjuiding,  therefore,  that  we  have 
been  compelled  to  glance  occasionally  at  the  north  in  the 
foregoing  period,  it  still  requires  its  own  separate  histoiy. 

2.  The  relations  of  the  north  certainly,  from  this  time, 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  Russia,  but  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  during  the  first  half  of  this  p'M-iod  to  what 
they  do  in  the  last.  The  accession  of  Catharine  II.  forms 
the  epoch  ;  and  the  period  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
sections,  before  and  afler  that  event. 

I.  J>«m  1740  to  the  tuxestUm  nf  Catharifie  IL,  1762. 

r^.  In  this  period  the  north  of  l^irope  ofl'ers,  in  a  political 
re-j)ert,  a  perfect  contrast  with  tiie  former.  Not  a  sint^le 
pronnneiit  character  appears,  either  on  the  throne,  in  the 
cabinet,  or  in  the  tield.    Pei-sonal  interests  and  passions, 
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frequently  of  the  most  detestable  kind,  df^eided  respecting 
the  tbreitrn,  no  less  than  the  domestic  relations  of  the  states. 
While  the  leading  empire  was  vegetating  under  an  indolent, 
but  on  that  account  a  no  less  cruel  despotism,  aoarcby  was 
orgimized  in  the  two  bordering  monarchies* 

1 .  Russia.  After  the  short  but  stanny  reign  of  the  minor,  Ivan  the 
third,  from  Oct.  28,  1740,  to  Dec.  6,  1741,  a  revolution  raised  Eli- 
zabeth, youngest  daughter  of  Peter  I.,  to  the  thnme.  Her  sway,  (till 
Jan.  5,  1762,)  beginning  with  the  M\  of  fordgners,  (see  p.  220,)  seem- 
e<\  about  to  bring  bm-k  the  empire  to  its  tncient  state  <^  barbarism. 
Foreign  affairs,  divided  betwoon  tbo  privy  cotuifillcjr  Lestoc  and  Count 
Bestuchef  Riumin,  chancellor  of  the  empire,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
former,  (Nov.  13,  1748,)  came  wholly  under  the  management  of  the 
latter,  till  he  also  (Feb.,  1755)  prepared  his  own  fall.  Tte  state  snbsist- 
ed,  because  it  could  not  fall  aaunder ;  and  was  imposing,  not  bj  its 
spirit,  but  by  its  mass. 

Respecting  L(  stoc  and  Bestucbef,  see  BuscniN6*8  Magazin,  1768, 
B.  ii.    Busoia,  N.  3,  4. 

2.  Sweden,  under  the  reign  of  Frederic  of  Hesse^  (f  I75I,)  and  yet 
more  under  his  successor  Adolphua  Froderic,  was  rather  an  aristocracy 
tlmn  n  monarchy;  and  the  civil  broils  Ininented  among  the  various  fac- 
tions ot  the  nobility,  by  the  rankling  hatred  uf  Russia,  seemed  teeming 
with  danger  In  a  state  where  actual  poverty  made  foreign  snbridies  so 
acceptable.  Thus  this  kingdom  became  an  instrument,  as  it  were,  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  foreign  power  who  could  pay  most.  And  a.s  for  the 
factions  of  Syllenborg  an*!  Ibrn — of  the  hofs  and  the  caps,  as  they  call- 
ed themselves — though  in  prmciple  the  former  was  for  war  and  the  lat- 
ter for  peace,  yet  amid  the  Tarious  changes  which  took  place,  they  be- 
came nothing  more  thaji  a  French  and  anti-French  party. 

Di:s  (iuAFF.N  R.  F.  zu  I.yxar  hmfrrJas^ene  Sfaatssr/triftrn.  Ham- 
burg, 1793,  2  vols.  8vo.  Under  1,  3, 4,  and  7,  they  give  by  far  the  best 
account  respecting  the  internal  relations  of  Sweden  during  this  period  ; 
wbieh  is  porfectly  confirmed  by  Flassah's  accounts.  ' 

3.  Poland,  under  Augustus  III.  and  Brlihl,  (p.  208,)  was  the  image 
of  anarchy  at  rest,  as  Sweden  was  of  anarchy  in  action.  To  the  [people 
misery,  to  the  nobles  pleasures  had  become  necessary.  And  matttrs  of 
state  were  among  these  pleasures,  while  they  were  managed  hy  ladies. 
Among  a  people  so  enervated,  the  Czartorinskies  and  Branickies  were 
able  to  form  their  projects  and  parties,  without  fear  or  tronblc.  With- 
out attachment  to  Ru.ssia,  but  crouching  under  its  feet,  Poland  possessed 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  liberty.  As  it  could  not  protect  itseltj  France 
and  the  Forte  seemed  to  he  its  natural  guardians :  but  even  the  alliance 
of  France  with  Austria  (and  consequently  with  Russia)  was  insufficient 
to  arouse  them  from  their  lethargy;  and  foreijrn  influence,  (additionally 
supported  by  the  poHtical  relations  of  Courland,  see  p.  221,)  notwith- 
standing all  that  a  Williams  or  Broglio  could  do,  was  able  to  i'urm 
nothing  more  than  projects.  Relations  of  a  Tery  difll^rent  kind  from 
those  of  policy  were  to  decldp  t!i  future  destinies  <rf  Poland,  after  the 
youthful  Poniatowski  (nephew  of  Prince  Ccartorinski)  was  introduced 
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by  the  councillor  Williums  into  the  grand  duke'a  court  at  St.  Pete»- 
hurtr,  where  he  formed  an  allianoe  for  hinuelf. 

4.  Denmark,  without  a  rival  after  the  fall  of  Sweden,  wa;*,  under 
Christian  VI.  (S<  j.t.  1.1,  1746)  and  Frederic  V.,  (Jan.  14,  I'Mr^.)  suffi- 
ciently happy  in  being  able  to  retire  witliin  it^*eil'.  Even  the  Russian 
cabinet,  under  Elizabeth,  owing  to  the  political  relations  with  Sweden, 
made  the  preservation  of  itB  friendship  with  Denmark  a  masdm  of  state 
policy.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
security  of  the  latter  power,  had  not  the  ancient  feuds  with  Uolatetn- 
Gottorp  still  disturbed  its  prospects  of  the  future  ? 

5.  For  Prussia,  see  above,  page  271. 

4*  The  period  commenced,  even  under  the  empress  Anno, 
with  a  Swedish-Russian  war,  (after  the  victory  of  the  Sjl- 
lenbor^  party  at  the  imperial  diet,)  which  was  privately  fo- 
mented hy  France,  in  order  that  she  might  not  be  thwarted 
in  her  designs  upon  Austria,  by  the  intervention  of  Russia. 
Sweden  actually  expected  to  recover  the  lost  provinces  on 
the  Baltic,  including  St.  Petersbui^ !  The  war,  however, 
though  conducted  with  very  ill  success  to  Sweden,  was  ne- 
vertheless terminated  by  the  peace  at  Abo,  much  more  to 
her  advantage  than  she  could  have  dared  to  hope  for,  A 
more  lasting  peace  with  Russia,  was  not  purchased  too 
dearly  at  the  expense  of  conceding  the  election  of  a  suc- 
cessor, and  a  new  adjustment  of  the  boundary  line  in  Fin- 
land. But  the  spirit  of  faction  was  not  therefore  destroyed, 
as  it  found  perpetual  encouragement  and  support  in  the 
machinations  of  France  and  Russia,  the  one  power  endea- 
Touring  to  overthrow,  the  other  to  preserve  the  existing 
constitution. 

Sweden  (It  claws  war  on  Rti'^^ia,  Aii;r.  4,  1741  ;  loses  tlit-  battle  ut 
Willeraatrand,  Stpt.  2,  and  tlien  ail  Finland,  for  which  two  generals, 
Lewenhaupt  and  Buddeubrok,  sutfcr  on  the  scaffold.  Peace  concluded 
at  Abo,  Aug.  17,  1743.  Conditions :  1.  The  Kymen  made  the  bound- 
ary, by  which  Petersburg  is  nuide  secure.  2.  Adolphus  FieJeric  of 
Hobtcin-Gottorp,  according  to  Elizabeth's  wish,  is  appointed  noxt  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown  of  Sweden. 

5.  The  choice,  however,  which  Eliziibeth  made,  shortly 
after  she  came  to  the  throne,  ut  her  I'uturc  successor,  had  a 
considerable  influence,  not  only  on  Kn-^^ia,  but  on  the  north- 
ern states  in  general.  The  person  bhe  fixed  on  was  her 
nephew,  the  younjj,'  l)iike  of  Holj^tciii-Gottorp,  Charles  Peter 
Ulrich,  wlio,  by  birth,  had  an  ecjually  m-ar  prospect  of  &uc- 
ceedinrr  to  the  Swedish  throne,  which,  liowever,  he  resigned 
in  iuvour  of  his  cousin  Adolphus  Frederic.    The  opening 
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of  sach  splendid  prospects  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  house 
of  Holstein,  must  have  been  an  additional  cause  of  appre- 
hension to  the  direct  reigning  line  in  Denmark,  because  the 
young  duke  did  by  no  means,  in  his  new  hopes,  lose  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  old  grievances  of  his  house.  The  con- 
sequence was,  a  long  series  of  negotiations  for  adjusting  tlie 
ancient  contests  concerning  Hoktein  and  Sleswick,  which 
left  policy  the  lesson  how  dangerous  it  is  to  attempt  to  ex- 
ecute even  the  most  useful  projects  at  an  unseasonable  time. 

The  hlatoiy  ofitheseprotracled  negotUtionft  is  given  at  large  in, 
Staatfaekt^^  de»  Gra/en  am  l^/nar.   Th.  L  No.  6. 

6.  But  after  Frederic  s  appearance  on  the  scene,  the  af- 
^irs  of  the  west  occupied  the  Russian  cabinet,  far  more  than 
the  affairs  of  Russia  itself.  The  question  was  not,  whether 
the  interest  of  Russia  was  to  be  espoused,  but  whether  that 
of  Prussia  or  of  Austria.   After  the  fidl  of  Lestoc, 

the  Austrian  party  was  triumphant,  to  which  not 
only  Bestuchef,  (for  thus  only  could  subsidies  be  obtained 
from  England,)  but  Elizabeth  herself<^it  may  be  doubted 
if  she  knew  why — was  devoted. 

Biissia  nuiide  an  alfiance  with  Amtria,  Jane  12,  1747,  and  a  sobsi- 
diaij  treaty  with  England,  for  hastening  the  peaee  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
(See  p.  235.) 

7.  Whether  the  increase  of  Prussia  threatened  danger  to 
Russia  was  a  problem  for  speculative  politics ;  but  the  con- 
tinued alliance  with  Austria  and  Saxony,  which  eventually 
led  to  an  eager  participation  in  the  seven  years*  war,  (p. 
242,)  was  not  viewed  from  so  high  a  point  Though  Rusna, 
in  the  end,  derived  no  aggrandizement  from  this  war,  it 
nevertheless  first  established  in  the  west  the  renown  of  Rus- 
sian arms ;  just  as  Sweden,  by  an  equally  impolitic  partici- 
pation, lost  its  fame ;  and  while  all  the  power  of  Russia  was 
turned  to  this  object,  the  Porte  not  only  saw  itself  mean- 
while secured,  but  even  Poland  could  enjoy  a  kind  of  &]la- 
cious  quiet;  that  prepared  its  fall. 

8.  But  this  eager  participation  against  Prussia  created 
in  the  court  itself  such  a  division,  that,  in  all  probability, 
nothing  but  the  fall  of  the  perfidious  Bestuchef  ^ 
prevented  a  revolution,  which  he  himself  was  de- 
sirous of  producing.    Three  characters,  so  different  in  their 
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principles  and  views  as  Elizabeth,  Peter,  and  his  young 
17(32.  ^^^^  Catharine,  could  not  live  in  harmony.  Eli- 
zabeth died  opportunely,  not  only  for  Frederic, 
but  perhaps  also  for  herself. 

BiographU  Peief't  det  DriUeni  Tiibingen,  1808,  2  Thdle. — The 
first  Tolnme  illustrates  the  histoty  before  his  accession  with  discern- 
ment  and  love  of  truth. 

9.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  a  total  change  of  political  rela- 
tions under  her  successor,  Peter  HI.  He  ascended  the 
throne,  in  ill  humour  at  the  treatment  he  had  received,  en- 
thusiastic for  Frederic,  and  exasperated  against  Denmark. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  liis  alliance  with  the  former,  (p.  245,) 
his  projects  against  Denmark  might  have  met  with  great 
difficulties  in  the  execution.  But  after  a  reign  of  hardly 
six  months,  a  revolution  precipitated  him  from  the  throne 

jidrs.    ^^^^  ^^'^  grave  ;  unci  with  his  successor  Catharine 

H.  a  new  order  of  things  began. 

Histoire  dc  la  JRerolufiou  de  Ixussc  en  1762,  par  RnuLlERE. — Thia 
work  could  not  be  printed  till  after  Catliarinc's  death. — It  is  also  an- 
nexed to  the  Histoire  de  Vanarchie  de  Foloffne,  torn.  iv.  Though  not 
firee^  perhaps,  from  single  maceurscies,  it  is  still  the  leading  work. 


II.  F^rom  Ike  accesnion  of  Catharine  IL  lo  the  alUance  with 

Joteph  JL,  1762—1787. 

A  good  biography  of  Catharine  would  almost  form  a  complete  histoiy 
of  this  period.    Till  we  obtain  which,  wc  must  be  content  with, 

Histoire  de  Catharine  IL  Imptratrice  de  Russie^  par  J.  Castera. 
Tom.  i.— iii.  Paris,  An  VJXL  Bespecting  the  histofy  of  the  court 
and  other  single  topics,  the  author  or  anthors  give  good  infoimation. 

vm-m  The  accession  of  Catharine  evidently  con- 

stituted a  new  epoch,  not  only  for  Russia,  but 
for  the  north  in  general.  The  ratification  of  the  separate 
peace  (though  not  of  the  alliance)  with  Prussia  (p.  245) 
altered  the  relations  of  the  north,  by  seyering  the  alliance 
with  Austria  and  leaving  Catharine  free  scope. 

11.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  seize  rigfatlj  the  prevail- 
ing ideas  in  the  policy  of  tliis  princess.  Even  great  histo- 
rians have  spoken  of  the  dictatorship  which  she  exercised 
or  wished  to  exercise  in  Europe.  But  although  her  diplo- 
macy encircled  all  Europe,  she  yet  knew  how  to  separate 
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raost  accumtely  her  sphere  of  practical  influence.  This 
embraced  only  the  contiguous  nations,  the  north  and  the 
Porte,  and  never  exceeded  these  limits.  Even  personal 
affronts  cuuld  urge  lier  no  further.  Much  oi"  lier  greatness 
may  be  merely  conventiunul  ;  that  her  policy  grew  nobler 
witli  the  progress  ot  time,  no  one  has  maintained ;  but  his- 
ton^  w  ill  not  deny  her  the  rare  honour,  of  having  correctly 
estimated  the  strength  of  her  donnnions. 

The  indolent,  and  jet  indispensable,  Ouunt  Puuin,  was  tlio  miuiBter 
of  foreign  afiairs  till  1781.  liut  liis  intluence  was  often  outweighed  by 
that  of  the  favoiirite^  Prince  Gregory  Orloff. 

12.  \\  liat  a  held  for  her  projeets  was  offered  by  her 
neighbours ;  Sweden,  Poland,  the  Porte,  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  and  all  the  other  powers  exhausted !  Under  the 
name  of  a  great  Northern  Alliance,  comprehending  also 
Prussia  and  England,  the  principality  of  Russia  was  to  be 
established ;  but  soon  forsaking  such  projects,  she  found  in 
Poland  the  real  theatre  for  her  exertions.  Its  geographical 
situation  must,  of  itself,  have  produced  the  various  relations 
in  which  it  stood  with  regard  to  the  other  powers. 

13.  What  did  Russia  need  in  Poland,  out  the  continu- 
ance  of  the  existing  anarchy  ?  Under  the  pretence  of  pre* 
serving  its  liberty  and  constitution,  a  dominion  could  be 
founded,  for  which  the  nation  had,  as  yet,  to  be  grateful. 
The  occupation  of  Courland  had  originally  occasioned  the 
altercation ;  but  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Augustus  III.,  brought  mat- 

ters  to  a  crisis. 

Prince  Charies  was  driven  firom  Coorland,  and  Biron  was  again  put 
in  poaBOBoion,  1763. 

14.  To  give  a  king  to  Poland  was  now  the  decided  wish 
of  Catharine,  although  the  final  elevation  of  her  former 
favourite  was  the  work  of  her  minister,  rather  than  herself. 
To  give  Poland  a  kin^!  how  much  did  such  a  proposition 
include,  ^vlien  Frederic,  and  Maria  Theresa,  and  Mustapha 
were  to  be  the  spectators,  and  France  left  unnoticed  !  What 
obstacles  were  to  be  surmounted  in  Poland  itself,  unless  the 
decision  was  to  be  immediately  effected  by  the  bayonet ! 
There  was  here  no  want  of  men  of  courage  and  experienced 
af^e.  But  what  could  individuals  do,  if  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  lidtening  to  no  reason,  regarded  foreign  tyranny 
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as  more  tolf ruble  than  rlomestic  sway?  Thus  could  the 
cratty  favourite  of  the  empress  open  an  uventie,  by  which 
the  imperious  Repnin  soon  attained  his  object,  and  the 
finely  conceived  phms  of  reform  of  the  Czartorinskies  were 

frustrated.    Stanislaus  Poniatowsky  was  elected 

under  Hussian  arms. 

15.  No  power  could  be  more  interested  in  these  pro- 
ceedings than  Prussia.  But  Frederic,  without  allies,  and 
the  foe  of  Austria,  solicited  Russia^  alliance  ,  m  return  for 
which  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  Poland.  Thouo;h  perhaps 
his  situation  excused  this  policy,  the  danger  and  dcgnidatiou 
of  which  did  not  escape  him,  there  is  yet  a  limit  of  compli- 
ance which  egotisin  itself  does  not  readily  exceed.  That 
Frederic  suffered  the  continuance  of  the  Polish  anarchy  to 
be  expressly  made  a  condition,  was  a  humiliating  drcum- 
stance,  which  posterity  cannot  pardon  in  a  hero.  Yet  this 
great  man  was  not  wholly  untrue  to  himself.  He  did  not, 
at  least,  conceal  from  Poland,  that  it  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  him. 

A  treaty  of  uLiiauce  was  signed  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  April 
11,  1764.   Tbe  oooditioDs  were,  a  muttial  defence  and  gnarantee  of  all 
European  possessions.— The  preservation  of  the  oonstitation  of  Poland  • 
was  the  au^ject  of  a  aeeret  article. 

16.  If  this  alliance  settled  the  &te  of  Poland,  and  per- 
haps  that  of  the  whole  north,  Prussia  now  wanted  nothine 
but  a  pretext  for  acquiring  permanent  dominion  in  Pohmd. 
This  was  soon  discovered  in  the  case  of  the  Dissidents,  By 
protecting  them,  a  party  was  soon  formed,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  tolerant  secured  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
dullest  eye  could  not  but  perceive,  that  this  was  much  less 
the  object  than  the  foundation  of  despotic  power.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  blind  fanaticism  which  impelled  the  patriotic 
party  to  resist;  but  its  leaders,  Soltik,  Krasinsky,  and 
Pulaski,  men  of  exalted  character,  stirred  up  fiwaticism, 
because  they  found  their  support  in  that  alone.  Even 
Catharine  was  apparently  very  desirous  to  produce  it,  as 
she  soon  demanded  not  merely  toleration,  but  political 
equality  for  the  dissidents. 

Though  the  toleration  of  all  diasidenta  (those  vho  were  not  Catho- 
lics) was  effected,  yet  the  political  .equality  could  only  refer  to  the  dis- 
nd^t  nobles^  who  were  ww  in  number.   They  theinaelTes  had  asked 
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no  more  than  toleration.  The  Rtueian  reqaieiftions  were  declined^ 
Not.  1766. 

17.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  Repnin, 

a  general  confederacy  was  formed  at  Radom,  ""^ 
by  the  union  of  the  dissidents  and  other  discontented  per- 
sons, under  Radzivil,  who  till  now  had  been  the  enemy  of 
the  Russians  and  the  kinir ;  and  a  diet  was  soon 

'  Oct  17GT 

after  convened  at  Warsaw.  The  adoption  of  the 
new  laws,  perpetuating  the  rights  of  the  dissidents,  and  all 
the  evils  of  the  constitution,  under  the  guarantee  of  Russia, 
was  effected  by  forco ;  but  not  till  the  bishops  Soltik  and 
Zaluski,  and  the  Rzevuskies  were  arrested  in  Warsaw  and 
sent  to  Siberia.  Such  men  even  a  Repnin  was  unable  to 
bend ! 

18.  And  yet  they  had  miscalculated ;  because  it  had  not 
been  taken  into  consideration,  that  despair  does  not  calculate 
at  all.    A  coimter-rnnfedrracy  was  formed  at 

Bar,  prepared  by  Bishop  Krasinsky,  and  com- 
pleted by  Pclaski  and  Potocki.  The  object  of  the  con- 
federates now  was  the  clKin'je  of  their  union  into  a  general 
confederacy  for  the  dethroiicnient  of  the  king,  who.  nluays 
inchning  to  the  Russian  side,  could  never  have  gamed  the 
confidence  of  such  a  party.  But  a  war,  marked  with  all 
the  cnielties  of  devastation,  must  first  have  opened  them 
the  way ;  and  they  soon  had  to  experience  how  little  the 
highest  coura<re,  unless  fortune  and  numbers  give  it  the 
superiority,  can  eOeet  against  a  methodical  art  of  war. 

19.  One  hope,  however,  remained  ;  and  it  was  not  de- 
lusive !  The  policy  of  the  Porte  had  not  altered,  like  that 
of  the  Christian  courts.  If  the  latter  believed  it  necessary 
to  yield,  in  the  divan  the  old  idea  still  survived,  to  allow  no 
Russian  army  in  Poland.  The  evacuation  of  Poland  had 
always  been,  therefore,  the  constant  demand  of  the  Porte 
from  Russia ;  and  nothing  but  the  gross  ignorance  of  the 
divan  would  have  made  it  possible  to  deceive  it  so  long. 
The  requisitions  of  the  confederates  and  the  in- 
fluence of  France  finally  prevailed.  The  Porte 
declared  war  on  Russia. 

20.  Thus  the  theatre  expanded  of  itself,  and  peace  could 
hardly  be  expected  without  ^eat  changes  in  the  north.  It 
was  purchased  at  last  by  a  six  years*  contest,  which  taught 
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Catharine  what  she  could  do  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field. 
Austria  and  Prussia  quietly  looked  on ;  while  Frederic  paid 
his  stipulated  subsidies. 

21.  The  war  proceeded  on  laud  and  sea.  New  and  bold 
plans  were  projected  for  penetrating  beyond  the  Danube ; 
for  urging;  the  Greeks  to  rebelHon  ;  for  despatching  a 
squnrlron  tVom  the  Baltic  to  the  Archipehigo,  and  menacing 
the  capital ;  Tor  contracting  alliances  in  Egypt,  in  order  to 
(h'tach  it  from  the  Porte ; — and  all  were  executed,  but  only 
in  part.  A  peace  of  almost  thirty  years  had  lulled  the 
enei^ies  of  the  Porte ;  but  a  Romauzoti  had  first  to  be  form- 
ed among  the  Russians. 

Cnmpaign  on  the  Dniester,  under  Gallizin,  against  the  allied  Turks 
and  Tartai^  1769,  with  little  success.  Possession  was  taken  of  Choc- 
sin,  which  had  beeo  abandoiied,  Sept.  9. — ^Romansoff  was  inveBted  with 
the  command,  who  subdued  Moldavia,  after  the  victoiy  on  the  Pruth, 
July  18,  1770  ;  and  Walnchia  after  the  greater  victory  on  tlie  Ka^ul, 
Aiijj.  1.  Render  wiis  conquered  bj  Panin,  Sept.  1. — Meanwhile,  tlie 
liushian  fleet  under  Alexiii  Orluif  made  its  appearance  in  the  Arcliipe- 
ItgOt  obtained  a  victoiy  at  Sdo,  July  5,  and  burned  the  Turldah  fleet  at 
Tchesine,  July  16,  without  making  any  further  use  of  the  victory. — la 
the  following;  campaign  of  1771,  a  defensive  war  wa>*  wa''*'d  on  tlic 
Danube ;  the  Crimea  was  conquered  by  i>olgoruky.  A  cunuexiou  was 
formed  with  the  then  yictorioiu  AU  Bey  in  Egypt.  The  year  1778 
elapsed  with  fruitless  negotiations  between  Bomanaoff  and  the  grand 
vi7;i*  r  at  Foczani  and  Bucharest. — Separate  treaty  made  with  the  Tar- 
tars in  the  Crimea.  The  war  renewed  1773.  Romanzoff  crossed  the 
Danube ;  made  a  useless  siege  of  Hilistna,  and  retreated  across  the  river. 
— Ali  Bej  was  defeated  and  taicen  prisoner  in  Egypt,  May  7. 

A  clear  light  is  shed  over  RomanzofT's  campaign  by  the  wdl  hno^vu 
correspondency  in  tlieir  own  liand-writiiig8»  between  the  empress  and 
him. 

Respecting  the  revolution  attempted  by  Ali  Bey : 
(LousioKAir)  Hisfoire  de  la  Revolution  d^Ali  Bey,  Tom.  i.  ii.  1783 ; 
and  the  accounts  of  Yolnbt  in  his  Vdjfe^  e»  S^rie  tt  en  JEgyjpto* 

22.  But  although  Catharine  was  fortuaate  in  not  being 
interrupted  in  her  undertakings  by  the  participation  of  other 
powers,  her  attention  was  nevertheless  engaged  *by  affairs 
of  another  kind,  partly  in  the  interior  of  her  own  empire, 

and  partly  in  the  neighbouring  states.    A  deso- 
lating  pestilence  spread  to  Moscow ;  and  the  in- 
surrection of  a  common  Cossack,  Pugatschef,  who 
gave  himself  out  for  Peter  111.,  employed  an  important  part 
of  her  troops,  and  even  threatened  to  shake  her  throne. 
But  in  two  neighbouring  kingdoms  two  most  opposite  revo- 
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lutioQS  were  taking  place  at  the  same  time  ;  in  Sweden  con- 
trary to,  in  Poland  according  to,  her  u  lshes. 

23.  The  Swedish  revolution,  produced  by  Gustavus  III., 
preserved  the  independence  of  this  kingdom.  The  violent 
factions  of  the  nobility,  led  on  solely  by  fiimily  interests  and 
foreign  influence,  offer  a  much  more  disgusting  aspect  than 
those  of  Poland.  Not  even  a  mistaken  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism ;  not  even  single  eminent  characters;  iiotning  but  the 
weakness  of  the  two  former  king'^  could  have  allowed  such 
a  state  of  things  to  continue.  But  m  one  respect,  Sweden 
was  superior  tu  Poland  ;  it  still  had  a  class  of  free  citizens 
and  peasants  j  and  in  this  consisted  tlie  possibility  of  its 
salvation. 

After  the  victory  of  the  Hats  in  the  diet  of  1738,  (p.  305,)  this  partj, 
and  with  it  tiic  influence  of  France,  (snbsidiary  treaty,  Nov,  10,  1738  ; 
renewed  1747  and  1764,)  maintained  theui^elveji  till  tlie  diet  of  1762. 
When  France  could  or  would  pay  nothing  more,  the  triumphed,  and 
the  Anghi-Kussian  influence  began.  A  treaty  was  made  with  £ngland, 
Feb.  5,  1766.  l?iit  both  parties,  each  in  the  time  of  its  superiority, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  regal  power ;  till  in  the  diet  extraor- 
dinary of  1769,  France  again  purchased  ita  iniluence,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  alleviating  Poland  and  the  Porte,  by  exei^g  4  war.  Ijng  Adolphiu 
Frederic  died  Feb.  11,  1771. 

Compare  Flassan,  Histoire,  (p.  3,)  torn.  t.  p.  457,  etc. 

24.  Gustavus  III.  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  seemed 
to  have  derived  much  from  Frederic,  his  grand-uncle ;  the 
quick-sighted  eye  of  genius^  elevation  of  mind,  and  every 
splendid  talent  One  thing  only  was  wanting;  that  coolness 
of  character,  without  which  no  man  can  become  a  great 
ruler.  To  remain  in  a  state  such  as  his,  was  for  him  impos- 
sible.   The  bloodless  revolution,  altogether  his  work,  is  also 

•  his  greatest  achievement ;  and  was  alike  beneficial  for  him- 
self and  the  kino^dom.  The  states  of  the  kino-dom  under- 
went  no  change,  the  council  only  was  overturned. 

The  revolution  broke  out  and  was  completed  in  Stockholm,  Aug.  19, 
1772  ;  in  uiulor'^tanding  witli  Franc*^.  The  new  constitution  left  the 
states  their  ri;4liis  ;  the  council  of  the  kingdom  was  merely  deprived  of 
its  share  in  the  government.  No  aggressive  war  could  be  waged  with- 
out the  eonaent  of  the  states. — ^It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  constitution, 
if  any  thin^^  was  wantin":  to  national  happiness. 

C.  F.  ^iivAiiDAn's  History  of  the  late  volution  in  Sweden.  Lon- 
don, 1778,  8vo.  The  author  was  secretary  to  the  English  embassy  in 
j^odLholm.  The  work  gives  a  dear  and,  for  the  most  part,  an  impar* 
tial  survey  of  IhA  earlier  intemat  rdations,  sulieequent  to  1720 
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25.  This  restoratioQ  of  the  royal  power  in  Sweden  oper- 
ated differently  on  thn  relations  of  the  north  in  general. 
England  beheld  it  with  dissatisfaction,  becaiisn  France  saw 
it  with  pleasure  ;  the  others  had  no  objections ;  Russia  alone 
had  to  feel  it  doeply,  that  no  dominion  could  now  be  found- 
ed in  Swcdrn  as  in  Poland.  But  Ciithannc  was  sutHciently 
mistrfx*-^  of  herself,  to  restrain  her  displeasure.  She  was  too 
much  occupied  with  other  aliairs. 

The  embarrassmf^nt  of  Fredrrif*  ns  c'tinrantoe  of  flio  Swedish  con- 
stitution against  ]{u,<siii,  was  removed  by  the  nitili.it ion  of  Austria  ; 
and  his  mediation  again  preserved  the  good  under»tuniling  witli  Den- 
mark,  where^  after  Straenaee's  fall,  Jan.  17,  1752,  the  widowed  queen 
Juliana  MarU  had  taken,  for  a  short  time,  the  adnunistnitioD  into  her 
own  hands. 

126.  The  fate  of  Poland  drew  near  its  decision  in  another 
way.  The  activity  of  the  confederacy  of  Bar  had  not  re- 
laxed during  the  Turkish  war;  it  had  declared  the  throne 

KoT  j,iT7i     v'**'*'***  •''d       dared  to  remove  the  king  from 
his  own  residence.    But  the  Porte  had  enough 
to  do  for  itself:  and  the  increasing  preponderance  of  Russia 
finally  seemed  so  dangerous  to  Austria  also,  that  a  further 
extension  of  the  war  seemed  inevitable. 

T!u'  Austrian  cabinet  was  resolved  not  to  permit  the  Russians  to 
pent  ttate  bf'jond  the  Danube,  as  was  tl  -  n  meditatefl.  Austria  luul  nlso 
claimed  and  occupied  tlie  county  of  Zip,  ua  formerly  pledged  to  i*olaud. 

r«mtionor       27.  Under  these  circumstances,  on  occasion 
i„uiui.         ^  ^.jgi^      pj.|j^gg  Henry  of  Prussia  tn  l^eters- 

bur^,  a  projoct  was  matured,  to  re-establish  peace  at  the  ex- 
])(>nse  of  Poland.  Though  Prince  Henry  and  Catharine 
were  its  first  authors,  Frcfloric  soon  became  its  zeaiou^  nr]- 
vocate.  W  hatever  share  accident  may  have  had  in  its  origui 
is,  on  the  wliole,  of  less  importance  than  tlie  possibility  of 
its  bcmj^  matured.  Deep  as  public  morals  may  sink,  they 
can  never  sink  so  low,  that  the  calmly  concerted  robbery  of 
a  nci^hbom"  should  need  any  commentary.  It  was  a  fruit 
of  th(?  policy  of  ao;Li;randizement  and  compart  m  .^.^  of  terri- 
tory, proceeding  from  the  divided  situation  ot  the  Prussian 
monarchy. 

Necrntiations  were  entered  npon  respcrting  tlie  tirst  partition  of  Po- 
land, at  iirst  bet^veen  Prui^ia  and  KuH-nia,  and  subsequently  between 
Prussia  and  Austria.  These  oegotbtions  were  followed,  Aug.  5, 1772» 
by  the  treaty  of  partitioa,  in  virtue  of  which,  I.  Bossia  obtained  the 
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country  betwpien  the  Dwina,  Dnieper,  and  Drutsch.  2.  Austria,  wliat 
was  then  East  Galioia  and  Lodomiria.  3.  Prussia,  all  Polish  Prussia 
(except  Dantzic  and  Thorn)  and  a  part  of  Great  Poland  as  far  as  the 
Netze  ;  w)iich  boundaries  were  aflterwarda  extended  at  will  by  Austria 
find  Prussia.  The  three  powers  not  only  guamntrfd  mtittmlly  to  each 
other  wliat  tlicy  luvl  taken,  but  also  guaranteed  what  remained  alter  the 
partition,  to  Poland  itself  1 

MSmoires  et  tuHet  autkenUquet  relates  aux  nigoetaHonSf  gut  out  prS- 
ctdees  Ic  portage  de  la  PoJogne  ;  tires  du  portefeuille  d'un  anct^  nunis- 
tre  IS'^"'  si^clc  (le  Comtk  dk  Goektz)  1810.  Frorii  tlii?i  source  has 
been  mostly  drawn  the  narration  in  Doom's  Denkwiuilujkeiteny  vol.  i., 
and  the  additions  in  vol.  ii.t  by  wbieh  ft  cker  %ht  has  been  shed  over 
the  origin  and  progress  of  this  deed  of  violence,  of  which  Frederic,  in- 
deed, was  not  the  author. 

Vie  prir'r,  puhlique,  et  militairr,  du  Prinrr  Ifrjin/  tie  Prusse.  Paris, 
1809.  Tlii»  book  gives  a  good  account  of  the  origin  of  the  first  Polish 
pertitloD,  as  well  as  seyeral  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  tlio  system  of  connecting  their  territories  amono;  the  great.  The  bro- 
ther <  r  Frcdorio  had  no  other  policy.  He  conferred  quite  as  calmly 
with  .Ii)sci)li  concerning;  the  partition  of  Germany,  as  with  Catharine 
concernin;^  the  partition  of  Poland. 

28.  The  consent  of  the  nation  was  extoiicd  by  force  in 
the  diet  at  Warsaw,  af^cr  p<>ss(^ssion  had  alicady  been  taken. 
But  Cnthai  iiie  was  not  vwllino;  to  relinquish  or  divide  her 
doiiniiioii  in  the  rest  of  Poland;  and  who  dared  to  contra- 
dict her?  The  erection  of  the  perpetual  council,  and  the 
guarantee  of  the  kingdom  as  elective,  together  with  the 
Uberuin  vcto^  insured  to  her  the  lead,  which,  after  Repnin's 
recall,  ambassadors  even  of  a  much  less  determined  charac- 
ter were  able  to  take.  As  for  the  affair  of  the  dissidents,  it 
was,  of  coui^,  left  to  shift  for  itself  I 

2^.  But  what -were  the  consequences  to  Poland,  in  com- 
parison with  those  which  threatened  the  political  system  of 
Europe  ?  The  potentates  themselves  had  begun  its  subver- 
sion !  Politicians  consoled  themselves,  indeed,  and  so  did 
Frederic,  that  the  balance  of  power  would  be  upheld  in  the 
north  by  the  nearly  equal  division.  So  fearfully  had  the 
error  taken  root,  that  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  material 
power  of  the  state,  and  not  in  the  preservation  of  the  max- 
ims of  international  law.  What  dismemberment  could  be 
illegal,  if  this  should  be  regarded  as  lawful  ?  And  what  state- 
could  be  more  interested  in  maintaining  the  law  of  nations, 
than  Prussia,  a  state  which  was  itself  conquered  by  piece- 
meal, and  brought  together  by  compacts  and  treaties  of 
peace? 
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30.  This  first  Polish  partition,  ia  connexion  with  a  suc- 
cessful canipnign,  facilitated  the  compromise  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  Turks ;  since  Catharine  remitted  her  claims  to 
Moldavia  and  Walachia,  and  the  resolute  Mustapha  III.  had 

jtii.«  mc    ^^^^  succeeded  by  his  imbecile  brother,  Abdul- 
Hamid.    The  manner  in  which  the  peace  was 
concluded  at  Kainardge,  near  Silistria,  without  foreign  me- 
diation, fully  proved  that  she  could  dictate  the  terms. 

Ronumsoff  crosNd  the  Danabe  a  aeeon^  time,  and  anrrounded  the 

grand  vizier  in  the  mountains  of  Bulgaria.  A  short  negotiation  was 
made  in  the  Russian  camp  bet^^  <H'n  Repnin  and  Achmet  Effen^lT.  and 
the  peace  was  concluded  at  Kut^iiuk  Kainardge,  July  21.  Conditions : 
1.  The  Tartars  in  the  Crimea  and  in  Cuban  were  to  be  independent 
nnder  fhor  khan.  2.  The  conquests,  especially  ]^r<jl(lavia  and  Walap 
chia,  were  restored  to  the  princes  appointed  hy  tlu  P(  rte.  Russia  re- 
served, however,  the  rij^ht  of  takiiiEr  an  interest  in  their  afiairs  at 
Constantinople.  3.  Russia  retained  Kiubuni  and  Azoph,  as  al^o  in  the 
Crimea,  Jenikale  and  Kertsch  with  their  distriets,  be^des  the  greater 
and  less  Cabardia.  4.  Commercial  navigation  was  to  be  free  In  the 
Black  Sea,  and  in  all  the  Turkish  seas.  ''.  S;p\  r'ral  arrangements  were 
made  respecting  the  prerogatives  uf  the  Hussion  ambassador  to  the 
Forte,  the  Russian  consul,  the  imperial  title,  etc. 

31.  By  this  peace  and  the  Polish  partition,  an  order  of 
things  was  established,  which  seemed  merely  a  transition  to 
further  r(invnlsions. — The  alliance  of  Russia  with  PrusMa 
contiuued  m  form  ;  after  the  Swedish  revoluliuii,  u  secret 

alliance  had  hrvn  formed  with  Denmark  :  the  as- 
cendency  in  l\»laud  was  coniirHieil ;  the  relations 
witli  Sweden  were  very  doubtful ;  those  with  the  Porte  very 
comphcatcd.  But  wiiat  was  the  increase  of  the  physical, 
compared  w  ith  the  moral  power  of  Russia  !  After  Catliariue 
had  succeeded  in  these  p^reat  trials  of  her  strength,  she  first 
learned  to  perceive  what  she  was  uljie  to  do.  To  enable  her 
to  make  a  iull  use  of  the  streng;th  of  her  vast  empire,  no- 
tfiinii:  was  wantin<r  but  a  methodical  internal  organization. 
For  this  also  she  found  time.  The  new  division  into  govern- 
ments, and  the  whole  administration  founded  on  it,  bene- 
ficial in  many  respects,  was  on  that  account  no  less  suited 
to  the  masculine  woman,  who  would  herself  be  the  efficient 
ruler. 

32.  It  was  about  this  time,  that  the  new  favourite  Po- 
temkin  rose.  Of  the  sparks  of  senius  peculiar  to  the  Titan 
race  of  the  Orloffs,  none  seemea  to  have  fallen  on  him ;  his 
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impulses  proceeded  not  so  much  from  a  desire  of  power 
and  fame,  as  from  avarice  and  the  love  orders.  At  the 
side  of  a  monarch  capahlo  of  hi^h  and  bold  ideas,  he  flat- 
tered her ;  and  supported  by  a  degree  of  Imuirlitiness  adapt- 
ed to  his  narrow-minded  views,  he  acquired  and  maintained 
an  influence,  which  determined  the  destinies  of  the  north. 

Potemkin  (after  1776,  n  prince  of  the  German  empire)  was  the  only 
one  of  Catharine's  favouritesj  whose  great  political  influence  b^an  after 
he  had  left  the  station  of  favourile.  From  1778  to  his  deaidi  in  1791| 
he  had  almost  the  aole  din  *  tion  of  foreign  relatione. 

Potemkin  der  Taurier,  ii  tlii>  iWinerra  of  Archenholz,  in  numbers, 
from  April,  1797,  to  Dec.,  iblX).  The  well-informed  author  of  this  bio- 
graphy has  not  up  to  this  time  been  contradicted  in  any  essential  point. 

33.  From  tin?  time  the  Grecian  project  received  its  form. 
To  rear  a  Grecian  empire  on  the  niins  of  the  empire  of  the 
Ottomans,  and  to  place  a  jii  incr  oi"  her  house  on  the  new 
throne,  was  now  the  durlm  j^  idea  of  Catharine.  This  scheme 
had  been  much  advanced  by  the  last  war,  and  still  more  so 
by  the  last  peace.  The  great  difficulties  which  obstmcted 
its  accomplishment  could  not  but  be  seen,  but  even  tiiese 
endowed  it  with  greater  charms  in  her  eyes,  and  in  the 
worst  event,  it  seemed  possible  to  remove  them  by  a  parti- 
tion in  the  case  of  Turkey,  as  in  that  of  Poland. 

The  correspond  on  CP,  p<'ycholo;;ically  nnd  physically  interesting,  of 
Catharine  witli  ZiiUiEitMAi*,  contained  in  his  Verhaltnisse  mit  der  Kai" 
serin  von  Markard,  1803,  contuna  (Lettre  XXVI.)  the  confession  of 
the  empreas  heraelf  on  thia  aubject.  The  origin  and  progress  of  this 
project  has  been  best  developed  in  Doom's  Denhvurd'Kjkeitni,  vol.  ii. 
Though  the  af^crl  Miinntch  first  gave  the  sufrpestion  to  Catliarine,  it  was 
encouraged  by  Voltaike  in  bis  Tocsin  det  RoU^  and  yet  more  in  his 
lettm  to  the  onpreaa. 

34.  This  project  was,  however,  and  continued  to  be  for 
a  long  time,  a  mere  idea ;  and  when  a  second  war  broke 
out  with  the  Turks  ten  years  after,  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  its  execution  were  soon  disclosed.  But 
even  as  an  idea,  it  had  too  great  an  influence  to  remain  un- 
noticed. From  this  time,  the  Porte  remained  the  aim  of 
Russian  policy  ;  the  dislike  conceived  against  Sweden  thus 
found  another  channel ;  the  ancient  domestic  contest  with 
Denmark  (the  subject  of  so  long  and  fruitless  negotiations, 
p.  306)  was  settled  by  an  exchange  and  a  present,  and  it 
determined  its  other  relations  with  foreign  countries. 
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The  ancient  claimfl  of  Holstein-Gottorp  were  adjusted  hj  the  ex- 
change of  Oldenburg  and  Detmenhorst  for  the  ootrntry  of  Holfitein-Got- 
torp,  June  1,  1773. — OMenburp  wixs  conferred  iis  a  duchy  on  the 
younger  line,  as  yet  unpxovided  for,  oi'  the  house  of  Hoktein-Gottorn, 

July  M. 

LeLin  tics  Graf  en  A.  I\  von  Bermtor  von  v.  Egoers,  1800,  gives 
the  best  acoonnt  of  this,  as  well  as  of  Danish  politics  generslly. 

35.  Tin;  aliiaiice  with  Prussia,  the  work  of  Panin,  now 
lost  its  importance ;  it  afforded  no  assistance  against  the 
Turks,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  intended,  was 
already  attained.  But  without  the  acquiescence  of  Eng- 
land and  the  aid  of  Austria,  it  seemed  ilhposaible  to  put  the 
grand  project  in  execution ;  to  gain  them  both  was  there- 
fore the  plan  of  Potemkin.   The  connexion  with  England 

^  was  near  a  conclusion,  when  Panin  by  an  armed 
neutrality  (see  p.  285)  averted  the  stroke,  which 
would  have  rendered  him,  as  well  as  the  Prussian  alliance, 
unnecessary;  and  in  the  execution  of  this  new  project,  a 
new.  career  of  gloiy  was  opened  for  Catharine,  by  which  ber 
ancient  purpose  was  removed  from  her  mind.  But  for  that 
very  reason,  Potemkin  did  not  lose  sight  of  it,  because  he 
had  nothing  to  gain  from  the  armed  neutrality. 

36.  If  the  conditions  of  the  peace  at  Kainardgc,  from 
their  very  nature,  presaged  a  truce  rather  than  a  lasting 
peace,  it  was  less  to  be  douhted  that,  after  politics  had  taken 
this  direction,  the  principal  thread  of  disputes  would  be 
broken  ofL  The  dominion  of  the  Black  Sea  was  apparently 
the  necessary  condition  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  leading 
plan ;  and  this  again  implied  the  dominion  of  the  Crimea 
and  the  contiguous  countries.  Thus  the  relations  of  this 
peninsula  afforded  materials  for  the  demands  of  Russia, 
which  at  last  tei'minated  with  its  subjugation  to  Russian 
sway. 

The  Crimea  and  the  of  C'nbiin  (Littlo  Tnrtarv)  a  rcMnaining- 

fiaLjniPnt  of  Cinghis  Khan's  vast  emijirt-,  stood  frum  1441  each  under 
it^j  own  khan,  from  the  house  of  the  concjueror.  The  kliana  were  token 
by  Mahomed  II.,  in  1474,  nnder  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  which 
appointed  the  aucoeasors  frorn  the  rciijniii^  house,  without  i  \a(  ting 
tribute.  In  these  nnniads  the  Portf  Ijchcld  tUillifid  find  powerful  alHe.-^, 
devoted  to  it  by  rehgion  and  policy.  How  olteii  was  it  assistexl  by 
their  numerousi  armies  of  cavalry  !  To  what  indeed  could  their  inde- 
pendence (stipulated  of  the  Porte  in  the  peace  of  1774)  lead,  but  to  the 
^tablishment  of  a  Russian  principality,  whiclt  was  also  provided  for  by 
the  other  conditions ;  and  this  principality  led  to  complete  subjection. 
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I)i-j)utes  arusc  witii  the  Porte  after  the  peace,  but  were  allayed  by  the 
Convention  explicatoire,  March  10,  1779,  b^'  which  the  Porte  acknow- 
ledged  the  khan  Sahin  Guerai,  the  prot^e  of  Rosna.  New  disputes 
arose,  uii'l  the  kh:in,  banished  by  the  Tartars  themselves,  was  reinstated 
1782.  liiit  tlic  Crimea  and  Cuban  were  formally  occupied  in  1783, 
and  incorporated  into  the  liussian  empire,  in  wliich  transaction  the 
Porte  saw  itself  finally  compelled  to  acquiesce  by  the  treaty  of  Jan.  8, 
1784.  By  this  the  river  Cuban  was  agreed  upon  as  the  boundary ;  but 
most  of  the  Tartar-,  exasperated  and  cruelly  abused,  left  the  country. 

Me.moiresdu  Baron  de  Tott,etc.A<vv  j).  27'),)  and  VON  DoiiM,  Denk- 
wurtUgkeitertj  B.  ii.  The  monster  Tuul  Potemkin  caused  tbiity  thou- 
sand Tartars  to  be  massacred. 

37.  Tlip  immcdiute  conseqtieiice  of  this  pcacnful  con- 
qnost  was  the  establishment  of  a  navy  on  the  l^lack  Son. 
M  ho  would  not  now  have  expected  the  acconi|)ll^hnlent  of 
tlie  chief  project?  But  tlie  building  of  the  fleet  cost  time; 
and  the  intermediate  e\  ents  in  the  west,  the  Bavarian  war 
of  succession,  the  league  of  the  princes,  etc.,  admitted  of  no 
precipitation.  The  whole  game  of  the  political  relations  of 
th(i  north  seemed  in  g^eneral  to  disappoint  almost  all  calcu- 
lations, because  it  was  so  frequently  determined  by  the  per- 
sonal conferences  of  the  princes.  Who  was  not  attracted 
by  Catharine's  splendid  court,  and  still  more  by  herself  ? 
If  Frederic  did  not  attend  in  person,  he  at  one  time  sent  his 
second  self,  his  brother  Prince  Henry^  at  another,  the  heir 
to  his  throne.  Gustavus  III.  displayed  the  splendour  of  his 
genius ;  Joseph  II.  came  to  see  [  for  Stanislaus  Poniatow- 
sky,  a  later  journey  was  in  reserve  !  The  meeting  of  such 
talented  princes  could  not  be  without  consequences ;  but 
certainly  they  were  not  themselves  able  to  calculate  the  re- 
sults beforehand. 

It  is  important  for  the  history  of  politics  to  iix  the  dates  of  these 
meetings.  Prince  Henry's  first  journey,  1771*  Consequence:  The 
first  partition  of  Poland.  The  second,  1776.  Consequence:  The  con- 
firmation of  the  alliance  with  Prussia  by  tlie  second  marriage  of  the  lu  ir 
to  the  Russian  throne. — Perhaps  the  jintject  was  already  stai'ted  of  a 
new  division  of  Poland,  Gu.stavus  111.  arrived  iii  1777.  Conse- 
quence: Mutual  iKstrusty  afterwards  leading  to  war.  First  meeting  of 
Catharine  and  Joseph  11.  at  Mohilow,  and  afterwards  at  Pt  torsburg, 
1780.  Conse^juence :  The  subsequent  alliance  a^rainst  the  I'urte  was 
concerted,  and  the  scheme  for  the  exchange  of  Bavaria.  The  ensuing 
arrival  of  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia  produced  notiiiog  but  court  festi- 
Vd\^ — and  a  friendship  with  the  heir-appun  nt. 

Ueher  die  Reise  des  Kronprinzen.  VoN  DCMBM,  DeitkwurdifAeUen, 
B.  ii.  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  part. 
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38.  Aftor  Joseph's  visit,  therefore,  Russian  policy  ob- 
tained a  fixed  direction.  The  alliance  with  Prussia  was 
weakened,  and  that  with  Austria  formed  anew.  If  the 
armed  neutrality  kept  England  aloof,  the  other  leading 
states  were  gained  by  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce ; 
who  could  contract  them  like  Russia?  Potemkin's  political 
influence  now  rose  to  its  zcmtli ;  the  consequences  were  the 
disputes  respecting  the  Crimea  and  its  subjugation  (see 
above).  To  protect  the  new  conquests  required  a  numerous 
army ;  and  while  Potemkin,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  field- 
marshal,  was  appointed  at  the  same  time  governor-general  of 
Taurida,  he  became  possessed  of  a  civil  and  military  power, 
which  may  at  other  times  have  been  taken,  but  has  seldom 
been  granted* 

Of  the  nmober  of  treaties  of  commerce  that  Cathiirlnc  then  eon- 
eluded,  we  must  mention:  that  wifli  Denmark,  Oct.  19,  1782  (rptru- 
lating  among  other  things  the  duties  in  the  Sound  to  be  paid  by 
Russia);  with  Austria,  Nov.  12,  1785;  (the  privileges  of  the  most 
&voured  nations  were  mntaaUy  aooorded ;  a  tariff  was  made  for  Hun- 
garian wines,  for  Russian  leather,  peltry,  etc.  ;)  but  above  all  with 
France,  Jan.  11,  1787,  (see  p.  277,)  by  which  the  jealousy  of  England 
was  excited.  They  all  contained  a  repetition  of  the  maxims  of  the 
armed  neatrality. 

39.  Nothing  was  wanting  but  the  actual  inspection  of 
the  empress  herself,  to  give  to  the  new  conquest  its  full  im- 

jan.  to  portance  in  the  eyes  of  herself  and  the  world.  Ca- 
jiu>e,iTC7.  tharines  famous  journey  to  Taurida»  similar  in  its 
pomp  to  a  triumphant  procession,  was  at  the  same  time  a 
homage  done  to  Potemkin.  But  it  was  rendered  more  im- 
portant by  the  consummation  of  the  alliance  with  Austria, 
for  Joseph  II.  hastened  in  his  trayeUing  carriage  to  meet 
her. 

40.  The  Taurldian  (for  Catharine  rewarded  her  favour- 
ites after  the  Roman  fashion)  thus  saw  his  plans  near  their 
accomplishniPTit.  Though  the  conditions  of  the  aihance 
that  was  concluded  remained  a  secret,  the  consequences 
soon  disclosed  its  reahty.  Wh«  tlicr  n  war  ap^ainst  the 
Porte  was  formally  concerted  may  be  doubtt'ul,  but  all  pre- 
parations were  made  ;  and  Potemkin,  by  diplomatic  skill, 
took  care  that  the  Portp,  notwithstanding  its  apathy,  should 
soon  be  the  first  to  declare  against  Russia. 
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The  general  opinion  that  it  was  concerted  bu  been  denied  bj  Seoub, 
HUt.  de  Fred.  Guill.  11.^  Catharine's  travelling  companion.  Bot  did 
the  French  ambasaador  know  all  that  was  concerted  ? 

41.  Iq  thia  way  a  storm  was  prepared  against  the  Porte, 
which  seemed  to  forebode  its  overtnrow.  But  never  were 
the  calculations  of  human  foresight  more  signally  disap- 
pointed. Manvt  who  imagined  themselves  strong,  lay  in 
the  dust ;  and  the  state  devoted  to  destruction  rose  in  pride 
over  the  ruins  of  Europe. 


T 
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FROM  THE  DEATH  OP  FREDERIC  THE  GREAT  AND  THE 
COMMBNCEMBlfT  OP  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  AOB»  TO  THE 
OVERTHROW  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  THRONE  OF  FRANCE  AND 
THE  RESTORATION  OP  THE  LIBERTY  OP  THE  POLITICAL 
SYSTEU  OP  EUROPE.     1786 — 1820. 

1.  Though  the  death  of  Frederic  ilw  Great  was  not  an 
event  that  constituted  a  o;eneral  epoch,  it  wus,  however,  im- 
mediately followed  by  those  f^rcat  convulsions  of  statrs, 
which  gave  the  ensuing;  period  a  character  so  different  from 
the  l  irnier.  The  contemporary  world,  wliich  lived  in  it, 
calls  it  the  revolutionary  ;  but  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  decide 
with  wliat  name  it  will  be  denoted  by  posterity,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century.  Pro  baldly  the  constitutional ;  for  the 
struggle  after  retj^ular  l)ut  free  constitutions,  is  the  thread 
that  guides  us  througli  the  whole  confusion.  But  who  will 
thus  early  determine  to  what  end  this  struggle  may  at  last 
lead  ?  whether,  as  is  to  be  hoped,  to  regular  monarchical 
or  republican  constitutions,  or  to  autocratic  governments  t 
The  elements  of  either  exist  in  abundance.  The  most  de- 
sirable at  ail  times,  will  be  a  diversity  of  constitutions  adapted 
to  the  character  and  wants  of  the  people.  That  the  same 
thing  is  not  and  will  not  be  suited  to  all,  none  but  the  most 
short-sighted  can  deny. 

2.  The  attempts  which  had  been  hitherto  made  to  subvert 
the  freedom  of  the  European  political  system  were  unsuc- 
cessful. At  the  death  of  Frederic,  the  proud  structure 
stood  erect,  apparently  unshaken  and  firm ;  if  an  overthrow 
was  feared,  it  was  in  the  east,  and  not  in  the  west  The 
times  however  were  impending,  in  which  it  was  to  experi- 
ence severer  storms^  and,  afler  being  thrown  down,  to  rise 
again  from  its  ruins.   Afier  the  catastrophe,  which  disap- 
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g>inted  all  expectation,  it  may  be  easier  to  unravel  its  causes, 
ut  do  not  the  elements  of  it  lie  already  in  the  preceding 
investigations  ? 

3.  He  who  examines  more  minutely  the  interior  of  the 
leading  states^  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  majority  of  them  had  by  no  means  continued 
to  improve,  but  had  rather  outlived  themselv^.  That  of 
Spain,  since  the  Cortes  had  ceased,  rested  on  the  inquisition 
and  the  Catholic  religion ;  that  of  France,  since  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  states-general,  was  an  autocracy;  but  at 
war  in  itself,  and  already  for  a  long  time  involved  in  a  silent 
internal  contest,  by  disputes  with  the  parliament;  that  of 
the  republic,  always  misshapen,  now  without  support,  was 
torn  by  Actions ;  the  German  empire,  burdened  by  its  tardy 
forms,  was  hardly  able  to  move ;  that  of  Prussia  was  an 
artificial  administration,  now  deprived  of  its  mainspring, 
but  no  constitution ;  that  of  Austria,  where  it  had  one,  was 
phmnrofl  in  a  reform,  which  soon  proved  unsuccessful ; 
Poland  and  the  Porte  were  in  acknowlfdg'ed  anarchy.  The 
efforts  of  the  rulers  to  obtain  unhmited  power  had  over- 
tlirown  t}]r  old  national  freedom  in  all  the  states  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  tlie  assemblies  of  the  states  had  disappeared,  or  were 
reduced  to  mere  forms  :  no  where  had  they  been  modelled 
into  a  true  national  representation. 

4.  But  the  idea  of  it  not  only  lived  in  theory,  dis- 
seminated and  fostered  by  the  first  writers  of  tlie  day,  but 
was  seen  permanently  realized  in  a  neiji^hbouring  liuppy 
island  statt?.  It  could  not  therefore  pass  away  from  practi- 
cal politics,  and  was  necessarily,  dnriug  the  storms  of  the 
following  period,  the  polar  star,  which  was  ever  kept  in 
view  in  all  the  aberrations  of  the  times. 

5.  But  it  was  not  merely  the  relation  of  the  nilers  to 
their  subjects,  it  was  no  less  the  relation  of  the  states  to 
each  other,  which  had  been  altered  with  the  gradual  disso- 
lution or  transformation  of  the  old  feudal  constitutions. 
How  little  did  the  present  class  of  citizens,  bow  little  did 
the  present  nobility,  resemble  those  of  earlier  times !  Did 
the  latter  still  form  the  nation,  or  only  the  principal  con- 
stituent part  of  it?  Could  any  one  still  contest  the  claims 
of  the  former  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  nation  ?  Did 
the  nobility  fulfil  the  obligations,  under  which  they  had  ob- 
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tained  their  great  privileges?  The  more  o|)[)rfssive  the 
burdens  of  the  state  became,  the  louder  were  the  demands, 
that  they  should  be  borne  equally  by  all.  Thus  in  every 
convuLsiun,  the  privilefjed  classes  were  threatened  even 
more,  perhaps,  than  the;  princes.  And  yet  the  ancient 
constitutions  were  founded  on  this  very  difference  of 
classes. 

6.  For  the  strength  of  the  states  no  other  criterion  was 
known  than  standing  annies.  And  in  reality  there  hardly 
was  any  other.  By  the  perfection,  which  they  had  attained, 
and  which  made  almost  equal  steps  with  the  growing  power 
of  the  princes,  the  line  of  partition  was  gradually  drawn  be- 
tween them  and  the  nation ;  they  omy  were  armed ;  the 
nations  were  defenceless.  What  remained  but  subjection, 
if  the  army  should  be  routed  and  destroyed  ?  Thus  the  days 
of  Zama  and  Pydna  might  again  return;  and  one  battle 
decide  the  fate  of  mighty  empires. 

7.  How  much  more  forcibly  does  this  observation  apply, 
if  we  compare  the  militaiy  with  the  pecuniary  resources, 
without  which  the  former  were  utterly  dead  !  And  they 
were  indeed  almost  dead  for  all  practical  purposes.  Not  a 
single  state  of  the  continent  was  able  to  wage  a  great  war  of 
any  length  with  its  own  resources;  subsidies  or  extortions 
of  a  new  kind  alone  rendered  it  possible.  The  time  had 
thus  come,  when  the  carrying  of  the  system  too  &r  brought 
with  it  its  own  punishment.  The  fearful  consequences  of 
this  difference  must  needs  have  been  unfolded  at  the  very 
first  opportunity. 

8.  But  if  these  political  supports  were  in  a  tottering  con- 
dition, the  moral  were  no  less  shattered.  The  corner-stone 
of  every  politieal  system,  the  sanctity  of  !e<ritliiiate  possession, 
without  which  there  would  be  only  one  war  ot  all  ag-ninst 
all,  was  ixone ;  politics  had  already  thrown  off  the  veil  m 
Pohnid  ;  the  hist  of  aggrandizement  had  prevailed.  The 
unhappy  error,  encouraged  by  statistical  writers,  which 
places  the  strength  of  a  state  in  its  physical  power,  and 
estimates  its  increa'^e  by  square  miles,  and  the  revenue  in 
money,  had  taken  deep  root.  If  the  system  did  not  fall  at 
once,  it  was  prevented,  not  by  the  acknow  ledged  maxims  of 
international  law,  but  by  mutable  relations.  The  indis- 
soluble bond,  connecting  morals  and  politics,  resulted  in 
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making  egotism  the  prevailing  principle  of  public  as  well 
as  of  private  life. 

9.  And  yet  wlio  does  not  see  that  a  political  system,  in 
which  pure  egotism  is  the  principle,  is  near  its  dissolution? 
above  ull.  a  system  of  states,  so  unequal  as  the  European, 
which  had  been  hitherto  upheld  only  by  alliances  against 
the  too  powerliil  ?  Experience  soon  proved,  that  alliances, 
attended  by  sacriBces,  were  regarded  as  foolish  by  the  several 
cabinets ;  and  yet  what  are  alliances  without  sacrifices  ? 

10.  But  new  maxims  had  not  only  become  prevalent  in 
the  morals  of  the  cabinets ;  new  opinions  also  were  diffused 
among  the  nations  themselves,  whicli  wore  in  opposition  to 
the  existing  order  of  thinjrs.  And  do  not  all  human  insti- 
tutions, states,  mv\  tlicir  rotistitutions,  rest  nltiniately  on 
opinion?  After  sophistical  aro;uments  in  favour  ui  popnlnr 
sovereignty,  as  the  basis  of  the  state  in  general,  aiifl  tin k  - 
fore  of  the  monarchical  state  also,  had  been  circulat* d  by 
writers,  tliey  had  received  aa  apparent  confirmation  irom 
the  in(h'p«  lulence  of  North  America ;  and  the  (h^fcuders  of 
America  transported  them  to  Europe.  Democratic  ideiis 
were  thus  spi  ead  and  cherished  in  the  midst  of  the  mon- 
archical system ;  the  ready  materials  for  a  conflagration, 
far  more  formidable  than  th(  ir  aniliors  had  anticipated, 
should  a  huj iiing  spark  unhappily  light  upon  them.  Others 
had  already  taken  care  to  profane  the  popular  religion  ;  and 
what  remains  sacred  to  the  people,  when  religion  and  con- 
stitution are  profaned  ? 

11.  In  addition  to  this  was  the  change  of  morals,  pro* 
ceeding  from  alterations  that  took  place  in  social  life  among 
the  higher  and  middle  ckases,  which  had  a  necessary  re- 
action on  the  public.  Instead  of  natural  improvement,  its 
aim  was  mere  pastime ;  and  what  ought  to  hav^  been  re- 
creation soon  became  a  daily  necessity  in  the  establishment 
of  clubs  and  similar  societies  of  men.  That  the  foundations 
of  the  state  can  be  shaken  by  the  forms  of  private  life,  no 
one  seemed  ever  to  suspect,  while,  with  the  exception  of  the 
relations  of  menial  service,  a  social  equality  was  introduced, 
which  stood  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  inequality  un- 
avoidable in  all  monarchical  states.  Did  not  this  tend  im- 
mediately to  dissolve  the  tenderest  and  the  strongest  ties  ? 

Ueber  dem  Einjbm  wui  die  mrktmgen  du  Zntgeuiet  attfdie  kekem 
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Staridr  Dentschlinids :  von  E.  Braxtif.s.  1810.  A  continuation  of  the 
work,  Betrachtungen  ueber  den  Zeitgeist  in  DeutscJdand.  Ib08. — A 
Utter  but  true  delineatioo  of  the  dark  side  of  the  age. 

12.  One  peculiar  feature  of  those  social  relations  con- 
sisted in  the  formation  of  secret  societies,  which  arose  in 
most  countries  after  the  middle  of  this  century,  throuj^h  the 
diffusion  of  freemasonry  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  Fo- 
reifxn  as  political  objects  are,  or  should  he,  from  this  society, 
it  was  neveriiieless  exposed  to  abuse,  like  every  other  insti- 
tution, especially  in  countries  where  it  was  oppressed  or 
persecuted.  The  danjc^ers  apprehended  for  the  states  did 
not  proceed  so  much  from  tretMiiasonry  as  from  the  other 
societies,  which  only  imitated  its  form.  Of  this  the  society 
of  the  liluminati  gave  the  first  striking  proof  in  Germany, 

The  exprps^ion.  secret  society,  denotes  either  a  society  which  con- 
ceaU  ita  existence,  and  thus  endeavours  to  withdraw  from  the  inspection 
of  the  state.  Such  a  one,  though  not  always  liable  to  punishment,  is 
always  exfHMed  to  suspicion.  Or  it  denotes  a  socie^,  which  conceals, 
not  its  existence,  but  its  tenots,  by  delivering;  tliem  under  the  mask 
nf  «vtnbol3.  Freemasonry  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  To  the  former 
it  belongs  in  those  places  only,  where,  contrai'y  to  its  legitimate  destina- 
tion, it  attempts  to  continue  as  a  society,  against  the  prohibition  of  tlie 
state.  But  the  mode  of  communicating  its  tenets  is  not  suffictoit  to 
make  the  tenets  themadves  suspicious. 

13.  Added  to  all  this  was  the  tarn  that  literature  had 
taken  in  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  It  had  be- 
come»  in  a  higher  degree,  the  literature  of  joumab  and  ga- 
zettes, and  could  not  but  degenerate  in  proportion,  not  onlv 
as  the  number,  but  also  (especially  by  means  of  the  French 
Moniteur)  as  Uie  size  of  the  gazettes  increased.  The  con- 
stant ferment  in  which  their  periodical  appearance  enabled 
them  to  keep  the  public  mind,  banished  all  interest  for  other 
subjects ;  they  were  alike  the  lever  of  policy  and  the  means 
of  guiding  or  misguiding  public  opinion ;  and  thus  it  might 
ultimately  come  to  pass,  that  the  question  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  states  was  connected  with  that  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

14.  Threatening  as  these  circumstances  were,  yet  it 
seemed  possible  in  the  usual  course  of  things  for  every  thing 
to  continue  as  it  was ;  and  no  one  had  any  presentiment  of 
the  impending  catastrophe.  But  in  this  consisted  the  dan- 
ger, that  every  thing  in  Europe  was  calculated  for  the  usual 
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state,  while  every  tliino;  wns  thrown  out  of  its  course,  as 
soon  as  any  unusual  compiicatiou  of  circumstances  took 
place. 

15.  The  followino;  period  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
divisions,  between  whieh  tlie  ])eace  of  Campo  Formio,  (be- 
cause, from  this  peace,  alter  Catharine's  death,  bepns  the 
active  participation  of  the  north  in  tin?  (lisj)utes  of  tho.  west, 
wliich  has  sul)>«Hpiently  closely  nnited  Europe  into  one 
political  system,)  the  estiiblishment,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  imperial  tlirone  of  France,  constitute  the  points  of 
separation. 

As  n  collt  (  tion  of  documeots  besides  the  JteeueU  par  M.  ds  Mabteh^ 

(p.  2,)  see  especially, 

Recueil  dcs  principatix  traitiSf  etc.,  conclus  entre  la  litpublUjue 
Fran^aite  et  Us  d&ffSrmte$  Puwanees  de  tEmane,  dtpuis  1792  Jusqu* 
ah paix  ffintralc,  (\v.ir  G.  Gri'.iiAKP,)  p.  L  ii.  a  Goettingue,  1796.  P. 
iiL  iv.  h  Hambourg  et  Paris,  lbU3. 

A  real  practical  hiatorj  of  the  whole  period  is  reserved  for  a  later 
generation.  The  most  perfect  narrative  of  the  events  is  to  be  fotmd  in, 

F.  Saalfeld,  Allgemcine  Geschichte  der  neuesten  Zeit,  seii  dem 
Anfange  drr  Frtuizosiscficn  Iirrnfttfion:  in  four  (liviaiona^  each  in  tWO 
volnniei^  the  last  of  which  hm  not  yet  appeared. 


THIRD  PERIOD. 


FIBST  DIVISIOX.  OF  THE  PERIOD* 
Frcm  1786  io  the  Peace  at  Campo  JFbrmio,  1797. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 
HI8IORY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  EUROPEAN  STATES-BTBTEH. 

L  Public  QmiesU  in  Europe,  to  lldl. 

IlUtoire  des  yrindptrnx  evhnemens  du  regm  de  FrSderic  GuUlaume 
tl^  rot  de  lTus$et  et  taHsau  polUique  de  VEurope^  depms  1786 
jfisqu'en  1796,  con  tenant  un  priciM  det  Revolutions  de  Brabant,  de  Hoi- 
landcy  de  Polorj^ir.  rf  dc  France^  par  li.  P.  Segur  I'wne ;  ex-aniba.«';a- 
deur.  Paris,  I  bDO,  3  vola. — The  title  itself  shows  that  it  is  a  general 
history  of  the  period,  attached  to  that  of  Frederic  William  II.  The 
tathor  was  tbe  royal  French  ambaasador  at  Petenbuig.  The  sections 
which  respect  the  north  are  tberef(»re  of  greater  valne.  A  prejudice 
n?ain«t  Pr(i«sia  nnd  Ennrlanrl  may  naturally  enough  be  expected;  btiiit 
ii^  notwitluitunding,  one  of  the  best  works. 

Among  the  German  poUticad  joumds,  the  moot  complete  is,  dm 
Politisek£$  Jbmrmd,  (p.  227.)  The  richeat  in  single  interesting  essajs 
i8i  Jatnetva^  Ton    AiiCHBNHOLZi  (3  toIb.  annually  since  17930 

16.  Diversified  in  their  origin  as  were  the  internal  dis- 
turbances of  the  states  daring  this  period,  there  was  always 
manifest  in  them  a  struggle  after  more  free  constitutions. 
Those  forms  of  government  which  had  prevailed  hitherto, 
rested  far  more  on  ancient  usage  than  written  documents ; 
but  for  this  reason  so  much  more  violent  must  have  been  the 
shock  of  revolutions^  for  written  constitutions  never  acquire 
stability  till  established  by  prescription.    In  policy,  how- 


the  greatest  difficulty ;  and  this  explains  the  erroneous  pre- 
sumption, that  not  only  eveiy  thing  can  be  6xed  in  the 
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original  document  of  a  constitution,  bnt  also  that  nothing 
is  necessary  but  its  introduction,  to  secure  its  permanency. 

17.  Though  the  deatli  of  Frederic  the  Great,  oecnrrinf^ 
in  a  period  of  profound  quiot,  produced  no  immediatf  per- 
cppti!)lr'  consequences,  as  his  successor  retained  his  mnusters, 
yet  tli(  chasm  he  left  was  far  too  great  for  those  conse- 
quences not  tf>  disehisc  iliemselves  soon.  The  chief  rela- 
tions of  Europe  iiud  been  formed  by  his  mind,  and  main- 
tained by  his  character;  but  the  latter  was  inherited  by  liis 
successor  still  less  than  the  former.  And  Frederic  liad  never 
formed  a  mnnster  who  was  competent  to  take  the  direction. 

18.  The  first  deviation  from  the  policy  ol  his  predecessor 
was  an  active  participation  in  the  Dutch  disturbances;  the 
first  link  in  that  chain  of  revolutions,  which  was  to  overturn 
Europe.  One  step  here  inevitably  involved  another. 
These  disturbances  had  their  origin  while  Frederic  yet  lived, 
in  the  disputes  of  the  Orange  and  patriotic  parties^  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  the  stadtholder,  which  the  patriotic  party 
wished  to  impair  or  wholly  to  abolish.  The  influence  of 
England  and  France  had  fomented  these  disputes;  but 
Frederic  contented  himself  with  recommending  a  reconci- 
liation* His  successor  made  a  family  affair  a  matter  of 
state,  and  the  easy  overpowering  of  the  patriots,  forsaken  as 
they  were  by  France,  led  to  a  new  series  of  relations. 

TliP  Dutrli  dist\irTianrr<5  ■wore  a  rof^ult  of  the  ^orm  of  corruption  in 
the  constitution,  mo<}itieil  by  tiie  relations  of  the  limes.  The  patriotic 
party,  prevailing  in  tl»e  maritime  cities,  was  something  more  than  the 
old  paitjr  <tf  the  atatea,  though  ori^nating  for  the  moflt  part  in  it.-^ 
Party  hatred  arose  during  the  war  with  England,  1780,  and  the  here- 
ditary stadtholder  was  nrniscd  of  f^iiplirity.  It  was  inrroa-etl  during 
and  after  the  peace  of  i/bii  by  French  and  English  inlluence.  The  pa- 
triotic party  acquired  the  superiority,  and  a  dePenrive  allianee  of  the 
republic  with  France  was  made  l)y  Vergennes,  Nov.  10,  1785«^At- 
taek<»  wpro  made  on  the  ri<i;lits  of  the  stadtholder,  nnd  he  wns  reninved 
Irom  the  Ilap:iie,  1786, — Bodies  of  armed  patriots  now  nnuie  their  ap- 
pearance, a  sight  altogether  new  to  Eui  ope,  which  learned  tlie  lesson 
from  America  I-  The  Orange  party  was  possessed  of  UtUe  internal 
unity ;  the  patriotic  was  destitute  of  adequate  leaden  and  a  fixed  posi- 
five  purpoHP.  Who  indeerl  could  imaGrine  that  tlie  successors  of  Ver- 
geunes  (|  Feb.  13,  1787^  would  accomplish  absolutely  nothing! — 
FruMia  intervened  and  a  proeliunatioa  was  promulgated,  July  10,  after 
the  procrastinated  journey  of  the  wife  of  the  stadtholder,  June  29. 
Posses<:ion  wns  cnsily  taken  of  Holland  by  m  Frusdan  corpsi  onder  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  Sept.,  1787. 
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An  miroduethn  to  the  history  of  the  Dutch  Republic  for  tfie  last  ten 
years,  reckoning  frmn  the  year  1777,  (by  Sir  J.  Habhis^  at  that  time 

Britisli  ambassador  ;  others  say,  by  his  secretary  Ellis.)  I^don,  1788. 
By  no  means  a  htPtnry,  btit  a  sketch  of  the  internal  relntions.  Harris 
himseh'  docs  not  conceal  the  deticienciea  of  the  Orange  party. 

nsr  la  Ehmluium  de  la  NoUandCf  par  le  citoyeo  Cajllabb, 
(then  French  Charge-d'affaires  at  the  Hague,)  inserted  in,  SwOJJR,Jiittm 
de  Fred,  (ritill..  vol.  i,  A  very  lucid  delineation  and  narration,  by  a 
confidant  of  the  patriotic  party ;  and  written  in  the  spirit  of  that  party. 

19.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  catastrophe  to  the 
republic,  was  the  reinstatement  of  the  stadthol^er  in  his  old 
and  new  rights ;  but  to  an  extent  and  with  a  severity  that 
it  almost  seemed  to  be  forgotten  that  there  still  existed  a 
republic  and  an  opposite  party.  The  continuance  of  the 
constitution  was,  however,  to  be  insured  by  strangers,  and 
this  naturally  led  to  a  triple  alliance  with  England  and 
Prussia,  the  etVects  ot"  which,  by  establishing  again  the  in- 
fluence of  England  on  the  contnient,  spread  in  the  follow- 
ing years  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  particularly  the 
north. 

An  alliance  was  first  mudr  ol"  tin-  two  powers  with  the  Republic,  and 
a  guarantee  of  the  office  of  stadtholder  and  all  its  rights,  April  15,  1788. 
A  defensive  aUiance  was  next  fonned  between  England  and  Frusaia  at 
Loo,  June  1 3.  A  mutual  guarantee  was  m  adc  of  all  possessions.  Frufl- 
Bia  therefore  became  a  guarantee  of  the  English  colonies. 

20.  During  these  storms  in  the  United  Netherlands,  a 
similar  spirit  of  turbulence  began  to  rage  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.  It  was  roused  by  the  plans  of  innovation  of 
Joseph  II.,  strengthened  by  his  inconsistency ;  but  when 
the  insurrection  had  proceeded  to  a  deckration  of  independ- 
ence, the  insurgents  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  there 
was  no  chief  capable  of  maintaining  unanimity.  While  it 
was  desired  in  Flanders  to  retain  the  old  constitution  of 
the  states,  the  democrats  in  Brabant  were  clamorous  for  a 
popular  sovereignty.  It  was  therefore  easy  for  Leopold  II., 
after  the  death  of  Joseph,  to  appease  the  tumult,  particularly 
as  the  insurgents  saw  themselves  deceived  in  their  hopes  of 
Prussian  assistance. 

The  disturbances  had  their  origin  in  1787,  owing  to  encroachments 
on  the  privih'iics  accorded  to  the  stntef?  in  tlie  Joyeuse  Entree,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  new  constitution  of  courts,  churches,  and  universities. 
Tumultuous  Bcencit  occurred  in  several  towns ;  the  orders  given  were 
recalled,  Sept.  2,  1787.   But  the  continned  attempts  to  make  changes 
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in  tliP  Tinivprsifif**?  cf  Louvain  gave  nourishment  to  the  strife  between 
the  clergy  and  the  states.  Subsidies  were  refused  the  emperor,  Jan., 
1789.  The  privileges  of  the  states  of  Brabant  were  annulled,  June 
18, 1789.  Th«  insurrection  was  renewed  by  Van  dcr  Noot,  the  patriots 
were  armed,  and  the  imperial  troops  expelled,  July — Nov.  A  sove- 
reign pongre?'?  of  all  the  provinces  except  Luxemburg  was  eroctpd  ; 
and  independence  declared,  Jan.  4,  1790.  But  internal  factions  were 
Boon  formed  ;  and  after  Leopold  n*B  accession  the  strife  was  allajed 
by  the  ratification  of  the  ancient  privileges  at  the  congress  of  Reichen- 
bach,  Dec.  10. 

For  want  of  a  good  history,  the  materials  which  as  yet  are  the  best, 

are  contiiined  in  tlic  I hlidsche  Journal. 

21.  The  eftbrti^  at  revolution  in  sovcral  small  states,  such 
as  Liege,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Cilcnrva.  wlnrh  were  made 
at  this  time,  should  by  no  means  pass  unnoticed,  as  they  are 
80  nuiny  proofs  of  the  prevaiHn^  spirit.  Difierent  a^  they 
were  in  other  respects,  they  all  coincided  in  tlie  circum- 
stance, that  a  democratic  party  attenipicd  to  overturn  the 
existing  order  of  thinos.  But  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  suppressed,  though  by  armed  inediution,  gave  a  strikinp^ 
evidence  of  the  respect  still  entertained  for  the  rights  even 
of  small  states. 

The  rebellion  in  Liege,  against  the  sovereign  bishop,  was  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  states,  Aug.  17,  1789.  The  imperial  chamber  issued 
a  mandate,  Aug.  17,  and  the  execution  was  intrusted  to  the  direction  of 

the  circle  of  Westphalia.  After  snmr'  remarkable  pro cc*  dings,  Prussia 
finally  withdrew,  April,  1790.  On  this  tlie  prince  was  at  last  reinstated 
by  Austria,  Jan.,  1791. — The  disturbances  in  Geneva,  caused  by  the 
disputes  of  the  Neffotifi  (aristocrats)  nnd  Bfpruenieuiit  1788,  but  qui-  . 
eted  by  the  new  constitution,  Feb.  18,  1789,  were  a  consequence  of  the 
previous  ones  of  1782,  which  had  been  quelled  bj  the  armed  mediation 
of  three  powers. 

Excellent  prcparatoiy  studies  to  the  history  of  greater  revolutions. 
MUiAereke$  sur  thiHirire  de  la  ci-(h  v<ni(  principaui6  de  Li^t  (par 

H.  Repelakt?  VAN'  Dricl.)  :i  Lle^re,  1SI7,  2  vols. 

Tableau  historupte  rt  jtoliftf/iir  firs  lu  ralutions  de  Gtneve  dans  le 
18*^  siecU;  (par  M.  i>' lvi:it>iui.s.)  a  Geneve,  1782. 

BIbinbm,  Bri^e  veber  du  Sokweig,  1790.  B.  xv.  contains  the  best 
accounts  of  the  last  disturbances. 

22.  But  what  were  all  these  petty  commotions  in  com- 
parison with  the  eruptions  of  the  desolating  volcano,  that 
bad  arisen  about  this  time  in  the  leading  state  of  western 
Europe  ? — ^Though  we  do  not  here  treat  of  the  internal,  but 
the  external  history  of  the  French  revolution^  that  Is,  with 
re&:ard  to  its  influence  on  the  political  system  of  Europe, 
still  the  character  of  the  one  cannot  be  adequately  described 
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without  a  proper  understanding  of  the  other.  It  was  the 
peculiarity  of  the  age,  that  the  external  relations  of  the 
states  proceeded  from  the  internal. 

23.  The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age  disclosed  itself  in  the 
convocation  of  the  states-general.  I'honi:!)  occasioned  by 
financial  necessity,  what  was  this  but  a  restriction  of  the  re- 
gal supremacy  ?  what  hut  an  innovation  on  the  existing 
constitution?  And  the  very  persons,  that  held  this  to  he  a 
salutary  measure,  coidd  not  but  entertain,  from  wliat  imme- 
diately liappened,  too  well-founded  apprehensions  ibr  the 
issue. 

24.  There  were  three  principal  points  that  necessarily 
precluded,  betorehand,  the  prospect  of  a  favourable  issue. 
1st,  The  nieasure  in  quciition  was  not  confined  to  a  reform 
or  restoration  of  ancient  usa^'(  s,  as  was  the  case  elsewhere  ; 
but  it  attempted  something  wholly  new,  and  consequently 
had  no  point  of  support  or  stay  on  wliicli  to  maintain  itself. 
2nd,  This  innovation  was  to  be  secured  by  means  of  a 
numerous  popular  assembly,  left  to  itself,  independent  of 
the  crown,  and  surrounded  Ijy  an  untractable  populace. 
And,  3r(llv,  if  any  hope  still  remained,  the  idea,  derived 
from  the  theories  of  tlie  philosophers,  of  the  entire  or  the 
greatest  possible  separation  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
powers,  was  amply  sufficient  to  frustrate  it. 

The  new  urder  of  things  wns  at  once  establi^iicd  immediately  after 
the  opening  of  the  Btates,  Mny  5,  1789,  when  the  third  state  declared 
itself  a  national  usembly.  Thus  there  actually  remained  of  the  roon- 
nrrhy  only  the  name;  and  tin?  abolition  of  feudal  rights  in  the  tumult 
of  the  night  of  tfie  4th  of  An^iust,  (a  spectacle  without  its  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  woiUl,)  founded  the  popular  sovereignty  ou  the  ruins 
of  the  old  constitntion, — and,  even  wbea  tiiis  fdl,  still  established  a  iieir 
futurity  for  France. 

25.  The  reaction  of  this  grand  catastrophe  on  the  rest  of 
Europe  could  at  first  be  moral  only,  not  political.  Who 
could  have  presumed  to  prescribe  aught  to  France,  respect- 
ing its  internal  affairs?  But  its  moral  influence  on  foreign 
countries  was  threatening,  from  the  fact  that  it  must  infalli- 
bly inflame  the  hatred  of  the  classes  of  society  there,  as  in 
France.  Who  could  say  what  might  be  the  conseauences 
of  the  general  enthusiasm,  quickened  as  it  was  by  the 
general  voice  of  authors,  and  which  few  individuals  had  the 
courage  to  resist  ? 
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At  the  head  of  the  few  who  did  remit  in  Engknd  and  Gemiany, 

stand?*, 

Kdiilnd  BijKke,  liejhcliam  on  the  Jievolution  in  France  and  on  the 
Proceedings  in  certain  Societies  in  London.  1790,  8vo.  (Besides  some 
Binaller  wridngs  of  the  same  kind  in  his  IFMb^  toL  iil.  iv.)  Written 
with  all  the  force  with  wliich  the  conviction  of  the  actual  dangor  of  hia 
TOuntrv men  could  inspiro  tlir  British  Demosthenes. — In  Oorniany, 

FoUtuiche  Betrcuihtungeu  ueber  die  franzosischen  Revolution.  1790: 
(before  Barke :)  and, 

Uebcr  einige  bisherige  Fctgen  der  Franzosischen  Revolu6on  fwr 
Deutschland,  von  K.  P.!;\vt>ks;  2te  Au8gabe»  1793. — Cool  zeasooing 
at  a  time  of  <:('n('r!il  fxiddun'^s. 

For  i'orinitig  a  judgtueut  both  ol'  the  subject  and  the  principal  works, 
may  be  recommended, 

Utifcrsuektmgm  vAer  die  Franzosische  Revobaion,  nebst  krititdim 
Nachrichten  von  den  merkwurdig^en  Sehr^len^  Ton  A.  W.  Rkhprro, 
1793. 

Among  the  deluge  of  French  works,  those  of  Neckar  and  his  ta- 
lented daughter,  Cmmdfratione  »ur  la  RhmhUuM  Franfoise,  par  Kad. 

DE  Stael-IIolstktx,  Paris,  1818,  3  vols.,  are  the  first  in  eelebritjr,  but 
not  equally  so  in  point  of  internal  value. 

26.  A  political  structure,  like  the  ancient  French,  could 
hardly  be  thrown  down  at  once,  without  injuring  others. 
The  first  loss  befell  the  German  empire,  by  the  abolition  of 
feudal  rights.  Several  princes  who  had  possessions  in  Al- 
«nf(!  lost  theirs,  and  the  emperor  and  empire  took  tlieir  part. 
Pt  iidenee  at  least,  if  not  justice,  would  s(!em  to  dictate  a 
coniproniisf .  But  in  vain  !  and  tlnn-e  was  no  greater  con- 
trast than  the  new  French,  compared  with  the  old  German 
mode  of  doing  business. 

27.  The  numerous  emigrations  from  France,  the  recep- 
tion and  projects  of  the  emigrants  in  several  neiirlihouring 
German  countries,  soon  became  more  dangerous  to  the 
quiet  of  Europe  than  the  contests  which  had  occasioned 
them.  Where  did  not  emigrants  bring  with  them  their 
hopes  and  passions ;  and  especially  the  emigrants  from  tlie 
higher  and  even  the  highest  classes  ?  The  restoration  of  llie 
ancient  order  of  things,  though  by  means  of  a  wav,  was 
their  wish  ;  and  their  efforts  were  to  make  their  cause  the 
cause  of  Europe.  An  eventual  concert,  however,  for  the 
common  defence  of  some  German  princes  at  Pilnitz,  was 
the  only  expedient  adopted.  Few  would  be  disposed  to 
find  iault  with  them  in  consequence^  and  yet  this  veiy  ex- 
pedient gave  rise  to  mistrust 

A  meeting  and  conference  took  pUioe  at  Filnits  between  Leopold  IL, 
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Frederic  William  11.,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Aug.  27,  1791.  Bal 
unliappily  the  Count  of  Artob  came,  uninvitt-d  ;  a  dedaratioii,  and  that 
a  very  indefinite  one,  whs  all  that  he  obtained. 

28.  As  the  new  constitution  of  Louis  XVI. 
Sept,  13.  jrai.         completed  and  accepted,  the  danger  of  a 
war  seemrd  removed,  a  circular  by  the  emperor  Leopold 
II.  himself,  expressly  notified  this  to  the  courts,  ^^'o^se 
constitutions  had  subsisted  much  longer;  but  could  it  be 
seriously  believed, — and  yet  it  was  believed, — that  all  was 
ended  by  this  paper  act  ?   The  transition  from  partial  free- 
dom to  that  which  was  called  perfect  freedom,  was  int'vitable, 
with  so  passionate,  and  now  so  excited  a  nation :  and  liow 
could  this  be  efi'ected  without  the  most  violent  convulsions? 
The  conriict  of  factions  soon  became  milder  tliau  before, 
alter  the  Jacobins  acquired  the  predominance  ui  the  second 
National  Convention,  and  the  subversion  of  the 
throne  was  the  object  in  view.    They  felt  that  a 
fbreip,!!  war  was  necessary  for  their  projects,  (what  policy 
could  from  this  time  have  averted  it  ?)  and  Austria,  where 
Francis  11.  siiccoeded,  alter  the  unexpected 
Mtfdii,       death  of  Leopuiil  il.,  was  their  nearest  aim. 
ApfflsB.     Louis  XVI.  was  obliged  to  yield;  and  accord- 
inpfly  he  declared  war  on  Austria. 

Aiu  r  the  dissolution  of  the  Assemblce  constUuante,  Sept,  30,  1791, 
the  AuembUe  IfgUhtwe  was  convened  till  Sept  21,  1792,  aJtogether 
under  the  influence  of  the  Jaeobins. 

29.  The  conduct  of  the  various  cabinets  themselves  can 
hardly  be  called  faultless.  The  fearful  scenes  in  France 
were  so  new,  that  they  lay  wholly  without  the  circle  of  their 
former  policy.  Kaunitz  himself,  the  Nestor  of  ministers, 
had  never  beheld  any  thint^  like  them ;  and  his  conduct 
showed  how  little  he  was  able  to  estimate  the  power  of  a 
great  popular  faction.  In  this  consisted  a  principal  advan- 
tage of  the  democratic  party,  that  they  banished  the  whole 
system  of  cabinet  politics  out  of  their  sphere. 

30.  It  seemed  almost  necessary  for  the  flame,  when  once 
in  a  bla/.e,  to  spread  widely.  Every  [)a.<sion  was  kindled  ; 
every  political  relation  wh*^  altered  ;  old  foes  became  Iriends  ; 
old  connexions  were  torn  asunder,  ^riie  caus(»  of  l^)uis  XVI. 
seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  kinc^s ;  and  a  king  was  about  to 
place  himself  at  its  head,  when  he  was  snatched  away  by 
assassination. 
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31.  The  connexion  of  Austria  and  Prussia  gave  the  first 
proof  of  this  change  of  relations.  But  the  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition to  Chanipagne,  undertaken  in  common,  only  ac- 
celerated the  foil  eniptian  of  the  volcano.  The  royal  throne 
of  high  antic|uity  was  formally  overthrown ;  and  a  demo- 
cratic republic,  a  republic  which  loudly  proclaimed  the 
diffusion  of  its  maxims,  suddenly  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
monarchico-political  system  of  Europe.  It  was  a  war  not 
merely  against  nations,  but  against  constitutions. 

The  Russiian  and  Prussian  forces  were  combined  under  tlio  «1uke  of 
Brunswick,  July,  1792,  reinforced  by  Ile&siaus  and  cmigraniii. — False 
leprMentatioDS  were  circulated  by  the  latter  respecting  the  situation  of 
things  in  France.  Nothing  more  than  a  second  campaign  to  TTolIuad 
wn5«  expected. — Thf  <hike  of  Bnin'^wick  if^suH  a  manifesto,  July  25  ; 
and  the  French  throne  was  subverted,  Aug.  10.  The  National  Con- 
▼ention  (CoHvenHim  noHonale)  assembled  Sept  21,  1792,  till  Oct, 
1795,  and  France  was  immediately  derlai fd  a  republic ;  when  the 
army,  Imviiifz;  prp>?;r(l  fi)r\v!ird  as  far  n'*  \'iiliiiy,  was  forced  to  fetreat^ 
being  opposed  by  Dumouriez,  and  still  more  by  nature. 

32.  The  immediately  ensuing  conquest  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  showed  at  the  sam<>  Uiuo.  tlie  altered  nature  of 
the  war,  as  well  as  prepared  for  its  further  extension.  Had 
not  the  political  system  thus  far  principally  depended  on 
these  provinces?  Did  not  iho  hulwarkof  Holland  fall  with 
them  ?  Must  not  England  have  been  startled  ?  One  battle 
decided  their  fate,  which,  at  other  times,  several  campaigns 
had  been  unable  to  decide;  and  men,  hitherto  unknown, 
soon  took  the  lead  as  famous  genenils.  The  bloodless  seizure 
of  Savo^  afforded  likewise  a  sample  of  the  new  republican 
international  law. 

A  battlo  was  foJi*yht  at  Gcnappe,  Not.  5,  and  Belgium  was  conquer- 
ed, iifter  C"ii<tiiu!  had  seized  upon  unguarded  Afentz  in  the  hrart  of 
Germany,  Oct.  21. — Ul'  Savoy  and  Nice  po>»8e^siuri  was  taken  in  Svpt. 
without  a  decluratiou  of  war,  and  they  were  forthwith  incorpomtcd  with 
Fhwce  in  October. 

33.  But  the  "rand  trafreciv  at  Paris  was  more  influential 
than  these  conquests.    Tlic  hoiid  ut'  the  guiltless 

Louis  fell  under  the  axe.    It  will  ever  be  vain 
in  politics  to  attempt  to  stifle  all  i'ecling',  so  long  as  princes 
continue  to  be  ii-cn.    Thougli  the  most  vehement  uhhur- 
rencc  constituted  no  cause  of  war,  it  yet  troubled  every 
negotiation.    And  how  should  princes  negotiate  with  a 
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^    ^    Convention,  which  loudly  summoned  their  sub- 
jects to  insurrection  ? — All  Europe,  therefore, 
necessarily  tended  to  u     cat  combination  against  the  re- 
public. 

Mihnoires  secretes  pour  $ermr  tt  FhiUmre  de  la  dermkr€  annie  dm 
regne  de  Louis  AT/.,  par  Bertrand  et  Molletiujb,  minisires  ^4lat  a 
cette  cpoque.  Londr&s,  1 793,  3  ▼ola.— Few  oould  know,  and  none  bave 
said,  more  on  the  subject. 

34.  Great  combinations  have  rarely  been  successful  and 
of  long  continuance ;  but  none  bad  ever  been  so  unfcn  tu- 
nate  as  those  which  the  world  was  now  to  behold.  Much 
may  be  explained  by  the  revolutionary  measures  of  the 
enemy,  much  by  the  disinclination  of  the  people,  but  not 
all.  Within  themselves  also  lay  the  causes  of  destruction. 
Was  it  a  vac:ue  suspicion  of  this,  which  induced  the  age  to 
term  them,  not  alliance??,  but  coalitions  ? 

35.  One  of  these  causes  lay  m  the  disproportion  of  the 
financial  to  the  military  powers  of  the  states  (p.  324). 
Every  power,  with  ur  without  a  treasury,  found  itself  ex- 
hausted after  a  short  effort ;  and  thev  were  enabled  to  per- 
sist, not  by  their  own  resources,  (the  revolutionar\^  they 
could  not  a|>])lv,)  but  only  by  ibreiirn  subsidies.  Did  not 
this  paralyse  every  etl'ort  ?  Of  what  use  to  the  giant  were 
his  arms,  if  others  had  hr&t  to  lift  them  for  him  ? 

36.  Not  a  single  European  state,  with  the  exception  of 
England,  could  offer  these  subsidies.  This  cuuntiy  was, 
therefore,  not  only  the  bond  of  all,  hut  it  also  acquired  the 
direction  of  the  war.  It  was,  however,  somewhat  unsuited 
for  this  part,  from  its  geographical  situation,  and  still  more 
from  its  separate  interests.  Its  objects  were  not  always 
those  of  the  allies ;  its  advantages  were  not  theirs :  nor  were 
theirs  its  losses.  Constantly  averting  the  danger  from  itself 
Inr  the  war  on  land,  it  was  readil]^  consoled  for  those  losses, 
if  war  only  continued.  Yet  did  its  naval  victories  and  con- 
Quests  beyond  the  ocean  essentially  weaken  the  power  of 
tne  enemy?  And  did  they  give  the  confederates  a  com- 
pensation for  their  sacrifices  ? 

What  are  subsidies  in  tbemseWes  bat  a  pecuniary  aid  to  the  illitt 
whose  preservation  is  our  advantage  ?  Thus  Maria  Theresa  $saA  Fre- 
deric obtained  subsidies,  and  yet  <It'r«'ii(lr(l  tlieir  own  cause.  On  the 
other  hand,  whnt  a  revolution  of  |>olitical  relations  must  take  placc^ 
when  subsidies  become  the  principal  rcj^ource ! 
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37.  But  a  more  dangerous  cause  of  diasolution  consisted 
in  the  general  egotism,  proceeding  from  the  policy  of  the 
states  to  round  off  their  territory.  No  connexion  can  exist 
without  mutual  sacrifices.  How  much  more  so,  when  the 
original  object,  the  preservation  of  the  present  states  of 
things,  was  forgotten  amidst  the  hopes  of  agj^ndizement ! 
and  when,  moreover,  the  prospect  of  acquisitions,  whether 
at  the  expense  of  a  neighbour,  or  even  an  actual  ally, — (and 
who  bad  more  to  give  or  lend  than  victorious  France  ?) — be- 
came an  inducement  to  defection !  Thus  fearfully  did  mo- 
rality avenge  itself  for  its  banishment  from  politics ! — When 
misfortune  came,  not  one  possessed  a  friend  in  whom  he 
could  trust ! 

38.  If  these  internal  causes  were  siiOlcient  to  dissolve  the 
connexions,  this  was  equall}  promoted  by  the  want  of  men 
who  were  competent  to  hold  them  together.  No  Eugene, 
no  Marlborough  appeared ;  even  talent,  hated  by  mediocrity, 
couid  not  maintain  itself;  while  in  the  revolutionaiy  states, 
the  most  violent  and  energetic  men  forced  themselves  into 
the  highest  offices. 

39.  As  the  founder,  and  as  the  head  of  these  combina- 
tions, history  has  only  to  mention  Willium  Pitt.  His  name 
lives  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain  and  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  More  correct  than  others  in  his  estimate  of  the 
danger,  and  no  less  great  in  character  than  in  talents,  he 
never  capitulated  with  political  maxims.  But  his  situation 
did  not  permit  him  to  be,  like  William  the  11 T.,  tlir  soul  of 
a  great  allinK c  This  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  tinancicr, 
but  Oiily  ot  him  who  is  at  once  a  statesman  and  a  general. 
Whatever  could  be  accomplished  by  gold  and  perseverance, 
lie  accomplished  ;  but  he  was  ol"t<!n  faulty  in  his  choice  of 
nieaus  and  persons,  and  he  either  could  not  or  would  not 
always  take  that  elevated  view,  which  places  the  general  in- 
terest of  Europe  above  the  particular  interest  of  England. 

Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Piff,  in  the  Hor/sp  of  Commons, 
vols.  i.  iii.  London,  1808.  The  aDti-revolutionarj  maxims  of  this  great 
man  may  be  fully  learned  from  the  two  last  volumes. 

40.  Under  such  auspices  began  the  first  coalition.  The 
continued  connexion  of  Austria  and  Prussia  was  reinvigor- 
ated  by  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Convent  k>n  against 
England,  the  hereditary  stadtholder,  and  soon  afterwards 
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against  Spain  ;  Sardinia  had  already  been  attaciied  ;  Portu- 
gal, Naples,  Tuscany,  and  the  Pope  were  involved.  How 
could  the  German  empire,  already  sufferinpr  hostilities,  have 
resisted  the  united  inHuence  of  Austria  aad  Prussia?  The 
accession  of  Sweden  was  prevented  only  by  the  murder  of 
(lustavus  HI. ;  no  one  thioutened  more  loudly,  or  pi_iloini- 
ed  less,  than  Catharine.  With  the  exception  of  some  states 
of  secondary  ranlc,  and,  for  the  present,  of  the  Porte,  no 
neutrals  were  now  to  be  found  in  Europe. 

War  v;as  declared  fljiainst  England,  after  it  had  refused  to  recognise 
the  republic,  and  against  the  stadthulder,  as  its  ally,  Feh.  I,  1793; 
against  Spain,  March  7.  The  Grerman  empire  declared  war,  (llanover 
opposing  it,)  March  22.  England,  as  now  the  central  point,  formed  al- 
liances with  Russia,  March  25  ;  with  Sardinia,  April  25 ;  with  Spain, 
May  25;  with  Naples,  July  12;  with  Prussia,  July  14;  with  Austria, 
Aug.  3U  i  With  Tgrtugal,  Sept.  29 ;  with  Tuscany,  Oct.  28 ;  besides 
Bubsiditiy  treaties  with  several  Crennan  princes. 

Ueber  den  Ursprung  und  Character  di  s  Krieges  gegen  die  FntnzSt' 
tsche  lit  voluti'on,  von  Friedr.  Gksz.  Berlio,  1801.  The  most  acttte 
analysis,  considered  on  tlie  side  of  ritrhf. 

HuitorUche  Ueber sielU  der  Politik  Eny lands  und  Frankreiclis  von  der 
Con/erenz  zu  FtlftUx  bii  zur  KrieffserMiarung  gegen  EngUmd,  von  Hbr* 
BERT  Mavbe.  Leipa.  1799.->A  diplomatio  justificatioii  of  England. 

41.  This  war  was  to  decide,  therefore,  not,  as  usual,  the 
conquest  of  a  province — it  was  nothing  less  than  the  pre- 
servation or  overthrow  of  the  existing  states.  It  was  not 
merely  a  conflict  of  arms,  but  of  clashinjr  poHtical  elements. 
As  far  as  the  armies  of  the  republic  reached,  (and  who  could 
fix  their  bounds?)  an  express  decree  of  the  Convention  an- 
Doe.  17  im  ^""^  ^  introduction  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  The  danger,  however,  seemed  to 
be  diminished  in  the  first  campaign,  as  several  victories  of 
the  allies  confined  the  French  armies  once  more  to  their 
own  territory. 

The  Austriaos  under  Coburg  gained  a  ^ictorj  at  Aldenhoven,  March 
1, 1793 ;  at  Neerwindeii,  March  18 ;  the  Netherknds  were  recoimuered ; 
Diiinonricz  went  over,  April  4.  A  vietoiywas  obtalft^  at  Farmars, 
^lay  2.'J,  and  the  Frejich  border  fortresses  were  taken,  especially  Valen- 
cicimcs,  July  28.  Mentz  was  investf^d  and  reduced  by  the  Prnssinns 
and  Hessians,  JuW  22.  Alsace  was  invaded,  and  a  battle  fought  at 
Kaiaerslautern,  Mot.  28.  But  a  retreat  followed  in  Dec  — .  The 
Spanish  penetrated  into  Roussillon  in  June. 

La  vie  privce  et  politique  du  Dumouriez.  a  Ilainbonrg,  T.  4iL 
It  goes  to  the  end  of  1792.   As  a  continuation  ibr  1793^ 
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Memoirs  du  Giniral  DuMOuriex  ierUes  par  luirmitM,  1794.  T.  i.  ii 
Compare, 

CorrUpwudancB  du  Ginhal  Miranda  awe  U  Giniral  Dumowiez, 
i  Pari8»  1794. 

42.  Rarely  however  has  success  been  more  fatal  for  the 
victors  than  here !  While  ideas  of  conquest  usurped  the 
place  of  the  original  object,  they  excited  a  resistance  of  de- 
spAir;  which,  calling  forth  a  reign  of  terror 

with  all  its  cruelties  and  all  its  vigour,  sanction- 
ed at  the  same  time  a  maxim,  more  momentous  and  fearlul 
than  a  series  of  victories,  that  ever^  citizen  is  a 
soldier.    With  one  blow  it  annihilated  in  the 
leading  state  of  Europe,  the  system  of  standing  armies ; 
was  it  credible,  that  under  such  circumstances  the  others 
could  exist  ? 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  (Comit£  du  talutpuMie)  was  estab- 

lislied  April  6,  1793,  till  July  27,  1794,  consisting  of  eleven  members, 
Robespierre,  liarrcrc,  St.  Just,  Carnot,  etc.,  with  dictatorial  power 
over  persona  and  property.  After  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  (the  more 
moderate  party,)  May  31,  the  Bevolutionazy  TrilHioal  was  instituted 
throughout  France,  and  nttde  daily  sacrifioes.  The  armies  remained  the 
only  safe  place  of  refuge. 

43.  War,  and  the  military  art,  tlierefore,  necessarily  ac- 
quired an  entirely  new  aspect.  The  old  tactics  found  an 
application  indeed  in  single  cases ;  but  they  were  no  longer 
practised  in  general ;  and  the  armies  of  the  republic  were 
more  speedily  formed,  in  proportion  as  the  new  system  be- 
came  simplified.  Soldiers  of  low  degree  were  soon  &mous 
as  generals  ;  and  the  next  campaign,  opening  an  access  to 
Holland  by  the  recovery  of  the  Netherlands,  was,  ^ 
on  this  side,  flecisive  for  the  fijture.  Holland  was 
conquered,  under  favour  of  the  patriotic  party.  The  stadt- 
holder  fled  to  England,  and  Holland  was  changed  into  a 
single  and  indivisible  Batavian  republic. 

Tho  F-n^lirJli  wore  roiit<»fl  in  1703  at  TTondschoote,  Sept.  S,  in  oonse- 
quenCL-  of  tlieir  partial  attiick  on  Dunkirk. — Piehejrru  achievrd  a  ^  ic- 
tory  at  Tournay,  Slay  22,  1794,  and  Jounlaa  at  Fleurus,  June  26. 
The  allies  salieequently  fell  back  upon  the  frontiers  of  Holland ;  and 
then  retreated  to  Germany ;  Pichegru  crossed  on  the  ice,  Di  c.  27,  and 
all  Ilollund  was  conquered  in  Jan. — The  contest  on  the  Tjiper  Rhine 
was  bloody ;  battles  were  fought  at  Lautern,  July  15  and  hept.  20,  but 
here  too  the  Anstrians  and  Pnissiane  retreated  beyond  the  Rhine  in 
Oct — On  thr>  Spanish  frontier,  the  French  penetrated  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  in  Nov. 
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44.  The  conquest  of  Holland,  then  perhaps  the  richest 
country  of  Europe,  attached  it  thenceforth  to  France ;  se- 
cured the  possession  of  Belgium ;  excluded  the  army  of 
England  from  the  continent ;  and  altogether  changed  the 
situation  of  Prussia  and  tlie  north  of  Germany.  Former- 
ly it  would  alone  have  sutHced  to  subvert  the  whole  system 
of  Europe ;  whereas,  now  it  was  only  a  single  act  in  the 
great  drama. 

A  treaty  of  amity  was  concluded  between  the  Frcncli  and  Batavian 
republics.  May  16,  1795.  Conditions:  a.  Payment  of  one  Iiundrod 
millions  of  guilders,  b.  Kelinquishment  of  Dutch  Flanders,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  future  eompensatioiu  e.  Use  In  conunon  of  the  harbour 
of  yiisBiiigeo. 

45.  The  most  important  consequence,  however,  was  the 
chan^  of  the  relations  of  England.  Its  actual  participa- 
tion in  the  war  on  land  ceased ;  it  had  nothing  more  to  lose 
on  the  continent  It  inherited  the  trade  of  Holland,  and 
the  war  now  denounced  on  it,  opened  a  prospect  to  the 
conquest  of  its  colonies.  Carefully  as  it  encouraged  the 
war,  it  was  less  interested  in  the  course  of  it  on  land. 

46.  But  the  seeds  of  dissension  had  already  been  spring- 
ing up  amonff  the  allies  of  the  continent.  The  most  up- 
right personal  connexion  of  the  monarchs  in  the  cabinet, 
as  well  as  in  the  army,  were  unable  to  eradicate  the  distrust 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  nourished  as  it  was  for  almost  half  a 
century  by  Frederic  himself ;  and  the  consoqiionccs  had  been 
but  frequently  and  too  severely  felt.  When  do  not  one- 
sided views  in  politics  at  last  punish  themselves  ? 

47.  Added  to  this  there  was,  in  the  case  of  Prussia,  an 
exhaustion,  so  rapid  and  complete,  that  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
plained even  by  the  extravagant  management  of  Frederic 
William  II.  Not  a  fourth  of  the  army  was  used.  And 
before  quite  two  years  were  passed,  debts  had  taken  the 
place  of  u  full  treasury.  Provision  for  the  army  was  de- 
niandfrl  from  the  frontier  circles  of  the  German  empire ; 
and  new  subsidies  were  received  from  En<^luud,  apparently 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  war  but  of  the  money. 

A  subsidiary  treaty  was  signed  at  tbe  Hague  between  Fnusla  and 
Eoglaod,  April  19, 1794. 

48.  On  the  other  hand,  the  double  maxim  was  adopted 
by  the  GouTention.  to  conclude  only  a  separate  peace,  and 
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not  to  terminate  the  war  till  the  Rhine  was  made  the 
boundary.  What  materials  of  serious  consideration  for  the 
successor  of  Frederic  the  Great !  But  the  German  empire 
was  not  Prussia;  the  losses  of  the  one  and  the  other  were 
not  the  same;  Prussia  had  even  hopes  of  gaining  at  the 
expense  of  its  ecclesiastical  fellow-states. — Peace  was  signed 
at  Basle ;  and  the  line  of  demarcation  fixed  for  the  neutral- 
ity  of  the  north  of  Germany. 

Conditions  of  the  peace  at  BteUe,  April  6,  1795.  a.  Until  the  ar- 
TWigements  to  be  msde  at  the  peace  with  the  empire,  France  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the  left  hank  of  tlie  Rhine. 
b.  France  promised  to  julinit  the  mediation  of  Trussia  for  the  other  states 
of  the  German  empire,  with  respect  to  acceding  to  the  peace,  c.  No 
hostile  marches  should  he  made  through  the  Prussian  provinces.— -Hesse 
Cassel  concluded  a  formal  peace  for  itself,  Aug.  28,  the  line  of  demarca'* 
tion  hnvinp:  been  previously  drawn.  May  17>  after  the  accession  of  Uaa« 
over,  Saxony,  etc. 

The  n^tiators  at  Basle  wer^  dtiaen  Barth^lemy  and  the  minister 
Baron  yon  Hardenbi^. 

49.  In  this  manner,  without  having  attained  the  principal 
object  of  the  war,  which  was  the  Buppreaaion  of  revolution- 
aiy  principles,  Prussia,  together  with  the  north  of  Germany, 
withdrew  from  the  coalition.  Half  the  empire  had  made 
peace !  Meanwhile  a  union  was  formed  for  mutual  defence ; 
and  it  seemed  to  be  the  proper  moment  for  reviving  the 
last  idea  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  making  Prussia  the 
centre  of  a  grand  confederacy.  But  this  required  a  separ- 
ation from  the  German  empire ;  and  although  the  chief  step 
was  already  taken,  the  name  of  it  was  held  m  terror.  And 
wlience  could  have  been  derived  that  confidence,  which  is 
the  bond  of  every  confederacy,  when  the  new  partition  of 
Poland  (see  below)  had  just  then  been  accomplished? 
Nuremberg  was  occupied  to  its  gates ;  and  the  secret  com- 
pact with  the  Convention,  by  which  Prussia  was  to  be  in- 
demnified at  the  expense  of  its  own  fellow-states,  was  soon 
no  secret. 

Fk'ussia  made  a  secret  compact  with  France,  Aug.  5,  1796.  Condi- 
tions: Preliminary  consent  was  given  to  the  cepsion  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhino ;  Prussia  was  to  be  indemnilied  by  secularizations  in  Munster 
and  elsewhere,  according  to  convenience  and  agreement ;  for  Orange  in 
Worsbui^  and  Bamberg. 

50.  l^>ut  another  ally,  Spain  likewise,  soon  seceded  from  . 
the  cualiLion.    Its  accession  had  been  occasioned  by  family 
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rrlations  ;  it  soon  liad  to  perceive,  tliat  it  could  only  lose  by 
the  war,  and  had  nothing  to  <;ain  ;  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  was  too  much  pronir^tf  d  liy  the  actuul  iDter^  of 
France,  to  be  liable  to  great  diliicuiiies. 

Peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  Spain  at  Basle,  July  22, 
1795.  Conditions:  a.  Restitution  to  Sjiain  of  all  the  conquests  made. 
b.  On  the  other  hand,  Spain  ri'Hnfiiii.<lit  il  to  France  its  portion  of  the 
island  St.  Domingo.  Previous  to  tlie  peace  witlj  »Spain  and  Prussia, 
the  Convention  had  concluded  peace  with  the  grand  duk«  of  Tuscany, 
Feb.  9»  9B  if  it  were  to  show  that  princes  coitld  conclude  peace  with  it. 

The  negotiaton  at  Basle  were,  citiaen  Bartb^lemy  and  Don  Triaite. 

5 1 .  But  the  half-niined  coalition  was  not  to  be  altogether 
disunited.  The  continuation  of  war  on  the  continent,  what- 
ever might  be  its  course,  was  too  important  for  England  in 
order  to  pursue  its  plans.  The  war  was  prosecuted,  for  the 
most  part,  at  its  cost,  in  eveir  countir  and  on  every  sea. 
Who  did  not  solicit  money?  Who  did  not  obtain  money? 
Vast  loans  (posterity  will  scarcely  credit  their  amount)  were 
necessary ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  sum  of  the  national  debt, 
and  with  it  the  burdens  of  the  nation,  were  doubled.  How 
was  this  possible,  unless  the  income  of  the  nation  should 
likewise  bis  doubled  ? 

An  inqtiiry  concernimj  die  rise  and  progress^  the  redimption  and  the 
present  HaU  of  the  Natkmai  Debt  of  Great  Britain^  by  Rob.  Hamil- 
ton. Edinbui^h,  1814.  This  work  gives  tlic  most  exact  and  authentie 
information  roj^perting  the  whole  hi**tory  of  tlie  lii  itish  debt. 

Owing  to  the  loans  made  by  Pitt  during  the  war  of  tlie  Revolution, 
the  funded  debt  had  increased  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  from  2o7  to  567 
milUmis  of  pounds  sterling,  of  which  the  annual  interest  amounted  to 
twenty  millions.  But  the  public  credit^  supported  by  the  sinking  fimd, 
did  not  waver. 

52.  But  this  rapid  increase  could  not  spring  from  its  own 
soil ;  it  could  only  proceed  from  foreign  trade.  To  pro- 
mote this  by  excluding  others  from  it,  as  fiir  as  possible, 
was  therefore  the  main  object  of  exertion.  Thus  Pitt 
changed  the  whole  foundation  of  the  British  power;  for 
which,  indeed,  the  possession  of  India  had  long  been  pre- 
paring. Instead  of  resting  as  before  on  the  cultivation  of 
Its  own  soil  and  a  few  colonies,  its  present  support  was 
foreign  commerce,  embracing  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

.  The  annihilation  of  hostile  and  the  suppression  of  neutral 
trade,  (in  so  &r  as  it  was  not  even  requirod,)  were  therefore 
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the  ftindamentai  maxims ;  and  England  was  thereby  placed 
in  an  entirely  new  relation  with  the  continent.  Thus  the 
spirit  of  the  mercantile  system  was  here  also  triumphant ; 
and  the  war  of  the  revolution  was  a  commercial  war,  almost 
as  much  as  it  was  a  war  against  constitutions. 

The  oommercial  oppresskms  proctiaed  on  neutrals  prooeeded:  a* 
From  the  plan  of  Pitt  (the  first  of  his  mistakes)  to  reduce  France  hj 
ffimine.  Ilencp  thn  nature  of  contraband  was  extendetl,  and  the  im- 
portation of  all  kinds  of  provisions  forbidden,  June,  1793.  b.  From 
the  extension  of  the  blockade  system ;  since  not  only  actual  blockades, 
but  the  mere  declaration  to  that  effect,  as  applied  to  a  whole  coast  as 
well  as  to  single  harbours,  was  to  prove  a  real  state  of  blockade,  c. 
From  an  extension  of  the  practice  of  searching  vessels,  even  when  under 
neutral  convoy,  d.  From  tlte  regulations  laid  down  respecting  the 
trade  of  neutnds  with  the  colonies  of  the  enemy.  The  rule  of  1756 
(see  p.  249)  was  first  renewed  1793,  and  an  entire  prohibition  de* 
clared.  At  the  remonstrances  of  the  Americans,  Jan.,  1794,  it  was  li- 
raitt'd  to  the  direct  tradt^  of  uoutrals  from  the  colonies  to  Kiirope  ;  and 
in  1798,  it  was  remitted  iu  favour  of  European  neutrals  trading  to-ihcir 
own  ports. 

•  Ueher  das  Betirtben  der  Volker  neuerer  Zeit,  sich  etnander  in  See- 
handel  recht  wehe  zu  thufiy  von  Jon.  G.  Blscii.  (ITmarhrifuftr/  drr 
Abhandlung  von  der  ZerrtUtung  des  Seehandels,)  llamburg,  IbOU. 
On  Tery  liberal  prineij^k^,  but  deficient  in  method. 

Kttaieoncemant  Ics  armateurs,  let  prises,  et  surtout  le*  repriut,  par 
M.  DE  MA.RTENS.  Qocttingue^  1795.  Containing  also  a  critical  his* 
tory  of  privatceriu'r, 

HandUfUch  ue/jtr  das  prahtische  Seertcht  der  Engldnder  und  Fran' 
Koten^  Ton  Fa.  Joh.  Jacobsen.  Hamburg,  1803.  2  TMe.  An  in- 
teresting exposition  of  a  very  complicated  subject. 

War  in  disguise^  or  the  frauds  of  the  nnttral  ffngs.  T.ondon,  ISOG. 
T'^ndii^^ruised  British  maritime  orthodoxy,  too  rigorously  asserted  iu  the 
estimutiou  even  of  l^iigli-ih  writers  themselves. 

53.  The  sole  doininiou  of  the  seas  and  the  ensinnc:  con- 
quest of  the  enemy's  colonies,  were  the  conditions  under 
which  alone  tlie  British  system  could  be  maintained  during 
such  a  war.  The  reduction  of  the  French  marine  bv  the 
revolution  facilitated  not  a  little  the  victories  of  Eno:land 
over  the  hostile  s(|uadrons.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the 
French  and  Duti  !i  navies  were  more  than  half  destroyed, 
and  the  most  important  colonies  were  already  in  British 
hands. 

Toulon  was  taken  and  occupied,  Aug.  28 — Dec.  21,  1793,  and  the 
fleet  there  carrie<i  otf  or  destroyed.  Naval  victories  were  gained  over 
the  French:  at  Ushaot  under  Howe,  June  1,  1794 ;  at  Savona  nnder 
Hotham,  Manh  14>  1795 ;  at  L'Orient  nnder  Bridport^  Jane  23 ;  at  the 
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TTi*  re«  Islands,  July  13.  Over  the  Dutch,  Aug.  16,  1796,  in  Salilanlia 
liuy  uuiler  Elphinstoue ;  at  Campcrdown  under  Duncan,  Oct.  1 1,  17^7. 
Over  the  Spanish  ander  Jerris  at  Gape  St.  Vincent,  Feb.  14,  1797.^ 
Conqiu  st.-i  in  the  West  Indit  s :  several  places  on  St.  Domingo  were  OC- 
ou[>ied,  1793 — 1796,  which  however  it  was  aftf^rward;*  found  necessary 
to  evacuate;  Tobago,  April  1.5,  1793  ;  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and 
St.  Lucia,  March  and  April,  1794.  In  the  East  Indies :  Pondlcherry, 
April  23,  1793. — From  the  Dutch,  Ceylon  ;  Malacca  ;  their  establish- 
ineuts  on  the  Malahar  coast,  August,  1795.  The  Cape,  St  ))t.  16.  De- 
merara  and  Kssecjuibo,  April,  1796  ;  the  Moluccas,  1796. — From  Spain, 
only  the  island  of  Trinidad  was  taken,  Feb.  18,  1797. 

54.  After  the  secession  of  Prussia  and  Spain,  England 
redoubled  its  (exertions,  in  order  to  hold  tonether  the  re- 
maiiHltT  of  the  coahtiun,  and  if  possible  to  reinforce  it  by 
the  adjunction  of  Russia;  the  more  so,  since  it  also  had  at 
heart  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  whicli  had 
now  expired.  It  succeeded  indeed  in  both  ;  and  after  the 
triple  aUiance  sio^ned  with  Austria  and  Russia,  a  new  treaty 
of  conunerce  with  Russia  was  etfected.  Hut  an  active  co- 
operatit)n  (with  the  exception  of  sending  a  s(|ua(h-on  to 
England,  the  very  thing  that  was  least  neededj  Catharine 
did  not  hud  advisable. 

As  early  as  Feb.  18,  1795,  a  defensive  alliance  was  entt  re<1  into  !  <  - 
tween  Engluad  and  Uus.sia,  with  a  mutual  guarantee  of  all  possesions ; 
and  May  20,  between  £ngland  and  Austria.  Both  were  made  the  basis 
of  a  triple  alliance,  ccmduded  Sept.  28,  the  condition of  which  were  not 
exactly  known. — T!ic  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  with  Kusaia, 
Feb.  21,  1797,  with  still  greater  privileges  than  in  1766. 

55.  Thus  the  burden  of  the  war  on  the  continent  always 
fell  on  Austria  in  connexion  with  Sardinia  and  the  states  of 
the  south  of  Gennany.  The  war  itself  however  seemed  to 
languish,  nor  was  it  till  autumn  renewed  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  with  success  on  the  side  of  Austria,  and  thus  a  truce 
was  effected  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Frmcb  armies  under  Flchegra  were  driven  back  (perhaps  by 
agreement)  aero3'<  the  T^hine ;  and  Mentz  was  Invested  by  CUurfait, 
Oct. — A  truce  was  made  with  Austria,  Dec.  30. 

56.  The  course  of  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  afler  the 
downfal  of  Robespierre  and  his  faction^  had  in  the  mean 
time  produced  more  moderate  sentiments,  and  subsequently 
a  new  constitution^  by  which  a  more  permanent  order  of 
things  was  to  be  established.  The  executive  power  was  com- 
mitted to  a  directory  of  five  members^  while  the  legislative 
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was  to  beadminifltered  by  an  assembly  divided  into  two  cham- 
bers, the  Council  of  Elders,  and  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
a  kind  of  Upper  and  Lower  House.  This  entire  separation 
soon  necessarily  en^ndered  strife  between  the  two.  But  of 
how  many  other  evils  were  not  the  elements  contained  in  this 
constitution^  so  much  extolled  as  the  result  of  high  wisdom, 
and  soon  afterwards  forced  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
daughter-states!  Nothing  essential  was  gained  in  the  roln- 
tions  with  foreign  countries  by  these  innovations^  while  the 
revolutionary  system  itself  continued  in  full  force. 

The  new  constitution  was  introduced,  the  directory  installed,  and  the 
legislative  body  opened,  after  the  diaaolutioD  of  the  Ketioiud  Conven- 
tion, Oct.  28,  mry. 

57.  Ilenccforwurd,  the  peace  of  the  continent  seemed  to 
tl('|)pn(l  on  that  with  Austria.  To  oMige  this  country  to 
sue  for  it,  by  ponetrating  into  the  heart  of  its  states,  was 
consetjucntly  the  ol)ject  of  the  directory,  which  was  to 
be  ertected  by  three  armies,  pressing  forward  from  the 
Upper  Rhine,  from  the  Tx»wer  Rhine,  and  from  Italy.  Sueh 
a  complex  plan,  dlliicult  m  itself  to  execute,  must  be  far 
more  so  in  (lermany,  while  the  fabtnesses  of  the  Rhine  were 
in  the  imiids  of  the  Germans.  Austria  also  succeeded  in 
finding  a  creneral  in  its  own  imperial  house,  in  the  person 
of  the  Art  hduke  Cliarles,  who  soon  enjoyed  the  full  confi- 
dence of  the  army.  To  him,  Austria  was  then  indebted  for 
its  preservation. 

General  Jourdan  cro»s<?d  tlie  L<t\v<  r  Hliine  and  penetrated  into  the 
Palatinate ;  and  General  Moreau  I'rum  the  Upper  Kliiue  into  Bavaria, 
and  a  traee  was  made  with  Baden,  Wirtembei^,  etc^  June  and  July, 
1796.  But  the  arcluluke  gained  a  victorjr  over  Jourdan  at  Ambcrg, 
Aug.  24,  and  WurzhurL'.  !^<'j)t.  3. — Morc;\u  made  his  celebrated  retrt'nt 
aeroHS  the  iihine  at  Uuuuigui,  though  obliged  to  tight  his  waj  at  every 
step,  Oct. 

5R.  But  the  fate  of  Austria  was  not  to  be  decided  in 
Germany.  Italy,  hitherto  of  secondary  importance,  now 
became,  through  altered  relations,  the  principal  theatre  of 
the  war;  far  more,  however,  through  the  high  spirit  of  the 
young  general  to  whuui  the  command  there  was  intrusted. 
One  campaign  gave  him  Italy,  the  second,  peace.  But  the 
age  regarded  him  as  something  more  than  the  mere  con- 

3ueror  and  peace-maker,  and  erred  only  where  he  himself 
esired  it  to  err. 
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Tn  the  first  rampjiign  of  Xiijtolooii  IJiionnparte,  after  aeceptinfr  tite 
chief  command  at  Nice,  March  30,  179(),  he  caint  d  a  victory  at  Monte 
Kottet  April  12;  at  Millcdimo,  April  1.3;  and  at  Mendovi  over  the 
Pledmontese,  April  22. — He  forced  Sardinia  to  solidt  an  ariiiistice» 
April  28  ;  and  a  separate  peace  was  concluded,  May  1 5.  Terms :  a.  It 
shoul'?  >nrrcii<l''r  Savoy  and  Xic«%  and  b.  allow  the  French  to  occupy 
the  sliunge^t  furtre£>.se.H. — liuonaparte  pursued  the  Aiistriims,  I'oreed  a 
passage  over  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  May  10,  and  conquered  the  whole  of 
Lombavdj,  with  the  exception  of  Mantua. 

Campagnes  du  General  Buonaparte  en  ftaUe pendani  let  annlet  IVi 
et  K  par  un  officier  general.    Paris,  1797.    T.  i.  ii. 

59.  Tliosc  vi(  tones  decided  the  fete  of  the  rest  of  Italy. 
The  dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena,  the  Pope  and  the  king 
of  Naples,  had  to  purchase  their  armistices  and  peace.  But 
if  the  dominion  of  France  in  Italy  had  been  acquired  by 
arms,  it  was  to  be  confirmed  by  policy.  The  means  of 
doing  this  was  the  formation  of  a  new  republic,  fashioned 
according  to  the  model  of  France,  out  of  the  Austrian  and 
papal  provinces,  under  the  name  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 

A  tmoe  was  granted  to  Parma,  May  9  {  to  Modena»  May  17 ;  Co  ttie 

Pope,  June  13,  in  consideration  of  payment  of  money  and  the  surrender 
of  works  of  art ;  and  then,  by  the  pence  at  Tolpntfno,  on  Feb.  19,  1797, 
Bologna  and  Ferrara  were  relinquished,  and  uU  pretensions  to  Avignon 
renounced ;  a  trace  was  granted  to  Naples,  June  5,  wbidi  was  after* 
wards  changed  into  an  advantageous  peace,  Oct  10.  Genoa  pnt  itself 
under  French  proter  tion,  Oi  t.  19  ;  and  Cor?iien,  having  previously 
(June,  1794)  been  occupied  by  the  Kn{,'li8h,  was  evacuated  by  them, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  Elba  was  occupied,  July  9. 

60.  The  revolntionary  system  was  thus  made  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  Italy  ;  and  the  possession  of  the  principal  for- 
tress, Mantua,  was  now  the  point  on  which  the  exeeution  of 
the  ulterior  plans  against  Austria  depended.  The  |)resent 
century  had  never  yet  beheld  a  confliet  st)  obstinate  as  that 
for  Mantua.  Four  times  Austria  attempted  to  send  relief ; 
four  tiiiK  -  its  armies  were  routed  — The  fortress  at  length 
lell ;  and  the  way  to  Austria  stood  open. 

Mantua  was  besieged  from  July,  1796,  to  Feb.,  1797.  The  first  at- 
tempt to  succour  it  was  made  by  the  nnrlanntr-d  Wnrmser  ;  defeated  at 
Brescia  and  the  Lago  di  Gorda,  3rd  and  otii  of  August,  lie  advanced 
again,  bat  was  again  defeated  at  Royeredo  and  Bassano,  4tfa  and  9th  of 
September  ;  but  Wurmser,  cut  off  from  retreat,  fought  his  way  to  Man- 
tua. The  third  attempt  was  made  by  Alvinzt.  After  a  battle,  which 
lajite<l  three  dayn,  he  was  runted  at  Arc(da,  15th  to  l!Uh  November. 
The  last  attempt  was  made  under  the  same  general,  and  a  buttle  waa 
fought  at  BiToli,  January  14,  1797.   Mantua  capitulated,  Feb.  2. 
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6L  Buonaparte  left  Italy,  and,  crossing  the  „  ^  .^^ 
Alps,  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Austria  as 
far  as  the  Mubr,  after  several  battles ;  while  Moreau  and 
Hoche  were  again  to  advance  across  the  Rhine.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  violent  contest  must  decide  the  fate  of  the  imperial 
city.  But  vrhen  the  sword  was  about  to  decide,  policy 
found  an  expedient ;  it  was  agreed  to  conclude  peace  at  the 
expense  of  a  third. 

62.  Venice  was,  for  the  present,  destined  to  be  the  vic- 
tim. Lost  in  stupor  for  a  centuiy,  this  republic  had  re- 
sorted, in  the  conflict  of  the  more  powerful,  to  neutrality, 
the  usual  detence  of  weak  states.  She  had  long  outlived 
herself;  but  her  fall  first  disclosed  her  utter  weakness. 
She  was  not  only  without  energy,  but  without  counsel. 
She  fell  the  victim  of  convenience  and  the  desire  of  conti- 
guity of  possessions;  but  apart  from  this,  how  could  a  con- 
stitution subsist,  which  stood  in  the  most  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  prevailing  maxims  of  the  age? 

Since  the  year  171  ft  (p.  189)  the  history  of  the  political  sys- 
tem ot"  Europe  has  oUcred  no  opportunity  of  nicntioninflj  Venice.  A 
peace  of  seveiity-aine  yearjj  had  gradually  matured,  in  the  ruling  classes 
aU  the  evils  of  an  indolcoit  apathy,  bo  tiiAt  not  evra  an  srmed  neutnli^ 
could  have  been  carried  into  eftect. 

Tentokt,  Harcnltn  raffionata  di  dontmtriti  hiprlffi  rhe  fonnano  la 
storia  diplomatica  delta  rivoluzione  e  caduta  deiia  reuublicu  di  Vettezia 
corredaia  df»  erUieke  ostervazkmL  T.  i.  il.  1800.  VtliULble  materials 
for  the  future  historian.  Compare  P.  Dabu,  Bkknrt  de  laRqnibligue 
de  yem$e,    T.  1819. 

63.  It  was  not  however  a  definitive  peaise,  but  onlv  the 
preliminaries  (by  no  means  without  reason,  as  was  snowa 
DY  the  result)  that  were  concluded  at  Leobc«i  on  the  Muhr. 
Every  thing  conceded  in  the  preliminariee  was  not  repeated 
in  the  definitive  peace. 

PMlimioarieB  were  signed  at  Leoben,  April  18, 1797.  The  principal 
ptipiilations  woe:  a.  That  Anstria  should  resign  all  its  rights  in  the 
Belgic  provinces  to  France,  and  recognise  the  boundaries  of  France, 
fixed  by  the  constitutional  laws.  b.  A  congress  should  be  convened 
fbr  the  purpose  of  oonclnding  peace  with  the  Grerman  empire,  assnmlng 
lis  integrity  as  the  basis,  c.  That  Austria  should  fenonnoe  its  posses- 
eioii^  In  von'l  the  O^lio,  and  receive  in  exchan«^e  the  portion  of  the  Ve- 
netian territory  between  the  r)frlio,  tlie  V(\  and  the  Adriatie  Sea ; 
besides  Venetian  Dalmatia  and  I^tria.  d.  Immediately  after  the  rati- 
fication of  the  definitive  peace^  Anstria  should  likewise  lecdve  the  for* 
tFesBss  of  Palma  Nova,  Hantna,  Pesehiera,  and  some  castles.  «.  The 
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repuhlic  of  Venice  should  have  Rnrnajrna,  Bolop'na,  and  Ferrara  as  an 
indemniHcatioM.  f.  Austria  should  recognise  the  Cisalpine  (at  tin»t 
Cispadane)  Republic,  to  be  formed  of  the  ceded  proTinees. 

The  complete  treaty,  with  the  secret  articles,  was  first  made  puUic 
in  PossELT,  Anruden^  1804.  at.  xit 

64.  VeDice  was  overpowered,  and  its  former  constitution 
annulled.  The  provinces  agreed  upon  were  immediately 
occupied  by  Austria,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  capital, 
by  France.  Long  negotiations  were  necessary  to  decide 
its  6Qal  fate. 

The  French  declared  war  against  Venice,  under  the  ostensible  ])re- 
text  of  an  in'jum^rtinn,  which  had  broki  n  out  in  Verona,  ^fay  3.  The 
aristocracy  w\xa  ubulislied,  and  a  jKJpular  sovereignty  e-ta))li<licd,  May 
12.  The  city  was  occupied  by  French  troops.  May  IG. — Froui  thence 
the  Gkrecian  isles  bdonging  to  Venice  were  occupied,  Corfu,  Cephaknua, 
St.  Mauro,  Zante,  and  Cerigo,  by  a  French- Venetian  flotilla,  Jane  28* 
In  the  preliminaries  they  had  not  even  been  mentioned* 

65.  The  state  of  affairs  intervening  between  the  preli- 
minaries and  the  definitive  peace,  could  scarcely  be  more 
fluctuating  than  it  was  Ik  re.  \Vhat  ample  materials  still 
remained  for  negotiation !  But  how  grand  a  prospect  was 
opened  to  the  general,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  war,  and 
no  less  of  the  pacification  !  Like  Pompey  of  old,  the  ar- 
biter of  Asia  after  the  Mitliritlatic  war,  Buonaparte  had  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  Italy.  In  the  erection  of  the  Cisal- 
pine Republic  was  seen  tlie  founder  of  states;  and  he  had 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  changes  of  the  constitutions  of 
the  other  Italian  states.  But  his  views  were  not  confined 
to  Italy.  Switzei-hiiul  stood  in  anxious  expectation  ;  a  Polish 
legion  was  tbrmed  \  and  how  iiar  was  it  to  Egypt  \ 

The  Cisalpine  Republic  was  proclaimed,  consisting  of  Milan,  Miodena, 
Ferrara,  Bologna,  and  Romaprna,  to  wbicli  Brescia  and  Mantua  were 
soon  added,  June  28. — The  Genoese  republic  was  changed  into  a  Li- 
gurian,  with  a  democratic  ooDStitution,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Freach  minister  Ffupoult,  May  22—31.  Great  democratie  oommotions 
took  place  in  Piedmont,  the  States  of  the  Church,  etc 

66.  But  the  relations  in  the  west  of  Europe  were  also 
chanml ;  for  Spain  had  returned  to  its  ancient  connexion 
with  France,  ana  the  favourite,  Don  Godoi,  duke  of  Alcudia, 
(Principe  de  la  paz,)  who  was  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
France,  from  this  time  guided  the  helm  of  state  with  almost 
unlimited  power.  The  immediate  consequence  of  it  was 
the  participation  in  the  war  against  England ;  but  for  the 
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future  also,  the  fato  of  Bpiiin  was  so  bound  to  that  of  France 
by  the  treaty  of  aUiance,  that  it  flepencled  at  least  on  the 
latter  alooe,  how  tar  tSpaiu  should  partake  in  its  wai*8. 

A  trc  ity  of  :illI:inro  wa.-^  conrliKlcfl  between  Franco  nnd  Spain,  Aug. 
19,  !75>H.  1.  An  jillianee  otlensive  and  ild'cusive  in  ail  wars.  2.  In 
llie  pre^sent,  however,  only  against  England.  3.  Ajrangcmeuts  as  to 
the  aid  to  be  afforded  on  sea  aod  land.^Spain  declared  war  againat 
England,  Oct.  5. — Trinidad  was  lost,  Feb.  18,  1797;  but  th.-  attacks 
of  the  Engliah  on  Porto  Bioo^  April  17,  and  on  Teneriffe,  in  July,  were 
repelled. 

67.  Notwithstanding;  this  extension  of  the  war,  tlie  hori- 
zon appeared  to  brighten  alter  the  preliminaries  of  Leo}>en, 
Austria  continued  t(»  negotiate ;  and  ]"lnL;laud,  now  without 
allies  on  the  contnirnt,  deemed  itselt  also  bound  to  nego- 
tiate. Hut  wliile  the  hopes  of  pacification  were  augment- 
ing, they  had  to  be  partially  annihilated  again  bv  a  new 
revolution  in  tlie  French  authorities.  Much  sooner  than 
had  been  supposed,  it  was  ascertained  that  no  government 
could  be  less  adapted  to  the  national  character,  than  the 
niauy-headcd  directorial  government. 

NV'^ntifitions  were  conimenccil  ut  Lille,  July — Sept,  17,  by  Lord 
MaiuR'.sbury.  (Tlic  sauic  person  had  previously  attempted  them  in  vain 
at  Paris»  Oct — Dec,  1796.)  But  after  the  revolution  of  Sept.  4, 
(Fniotidor  18,)  in  which  the  evils  of  the  directorial  constitution  mani- 
fo*!tf  <l  tliemselve*'  «oonf>r  tlian  was  f  xpfct^d,  and  by  which  thr  niindrity 
of  the  directory  and  tl»e  legislative  body  was  displaced,  and  a  part  of 
them  transported,  the  pacitic  negotiations  with  England  were  broken 
off.— A  short  time  before,  peace  had  been  concluded  with  Ptntugal, 
Auf».  20 ;  but  it  was  now  renounced  by  France,  Oc  t.  2G. 

Recti  (it  df  toules  ks  pikc€9  oJfideUet,  relatives  d  la  nigociation  de 
Lille,  Oct.,  1797. 

68.  The  case  was  entirely  different  with  reg*ard  to  the 
negotiations  of  peace  with  Austria.  They  were,  and  con- 
tinued to  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  peace-maker,  not  of  the 
directory ;  peace  was  nuide  because  he  wished  it,  and  as  he 
wished  it.  For  half  a  year  it  was  negotiated  at  Mdan  ;  and 
when  it  was  finally  concduded  atCanipo  Formio,  n(>ar  Udine, 
and  the  secret  arti(des  were  afterwards  made  public,  the 
length  of  the  negotiations  was  satisfactorily  explained! 

Peace  botwpon  Franoo  find  .\ijstria,  concluded  Oct.  17,  1797.  Con- 
ditions :  a.  Austria  renounced  all  its  claims  to  tlie  ^setherlands  in  favour 
of  France.  6.  Austria  obtuned  the  territory  of  Venice  fVom  the  Lago 
di  Garda,  the  city  <^  Venice  itself,  Istria,  Dalinatia  with  the  isLituls, 
and  Booca  di  Cattaro.  e.  France  acquired  the  Venetian  Greek  islands^ 
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and  the  possessions  in  Albania,  d.  Austria  acknowledged  tlie  Cisalpine 
Republic,  e,  A  oongreas  was  to  be  convened  at  Rastadt  for  making 
peace  with  the  empire,  f,  Austria  was  to  indemnify  the  duke  of  Mo. 
dena  with  Brcisgau. — Secrpt  conditions :  a.  Auf?tria  nrquieseed  in  the 
ccssifn  of  the  left  l)nnk  of  the  Rhine  iVoin  Hasle  to  the  eonflnr-nce  of  the 
Kiiine  and  Nethe  at  Andernach,  with  the  chy  and  furtre.ss  oi  Mayence. 
b.  The  navigatioii  of  the  Rhine  was  to  be  common  to  both  parties,  e. 
France  engaged  to  intercede  that  Austria  might  obtain  Salzburg,  and 
th^^  ]»:trt  of  Bavaria  het\v*'.Mi  thi-;,  Tyrol,  and  the  Inn  an<l  Snlza.  d. 
Austria  agreed  to  rehnqui;>h  1'  ricktlial  in  the  peace  of  tlie  empire,  e. 
A  mutual  compensation  for  all  that  France  should  hereafter  obtain  in 
the  German  empire.  /.  Mutual  guarantee  that  Prussia  should  make  no 
further  acquisitions,  upon  the  restoration  of  its  possessions  on  t!ie  left 
bank  of  the  Hhine.  The  injured  princes  and  states  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  were  to  receive  indemnitications  in  Germany,  g,  Witliin 
twenty  days  after  the  ratification,  all  the  fortresses  on  the  Rhine,  as  also 
Ulm  and  Ingolstadt,  were  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Austrian  troops. 

The  negotiiitors  of  the  peace  were:  from  France,  General  Buona- 
parte ;  from  Austria,  the  Marquis  de  Gallo,  Count  L.  Cobenzl,  Count 
von  ^leerveldt,  Baron  von  Degclman. 

69.  Conformably  to  this  paciBcation,  France  remained 
in  possession  of  Belp^ium,  and  tlie  dominion  of  Italy ;  the 
republic  of  Venice  disappeared  altogether  from  the  number 
of  states.  The  German  empire,  abandoned  in  secret  by 
Austria,  as  it  had  before  been  by  Prussia — (what  disclosures 
do  these  secret  contracts,  compared  with  each  other,  (p. 
341,)  offer  to  posterity!) — anxiously  looked  forward  to  its 
fate.  The  pillars  of  the  old  political  system  lay  prostrate ; 
but  pulitiriitiis  spoke  of  perpetual  peace,  now  tliat  France 
and  Austria  had  become  contiguous  in  their  respective 
possesions  and  natural  boundaries. 

II.  IBaiorp  of  Colonial  Affain^Jrom  1786  io  1604. 

[To  facilitate  the  general  view,  eoloniid  history  is  at  once  continued 
to  tlie  end  of  the  second  division  of  the  jieriod.] 

1.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  determine  what  influence 
the  great  convulsions  of  Europe  would  have  on  the  colonies, 
since  it  depended  not  merely  on  the  extension  of  arms,  but 
still  more  on  the  extension  of  principles.  How  difl'erent, 
moreover,  must  be  the  operation  of  the  latter,  according  to 
the  various  rehitions  of  the  classes  of  society  in  the  colonial 
countries  !  How  entirely  different  in  North  America  and  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies  I    Add  to  this  the  tluctuatioos  in 
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the  course  of  comniej  < »  .  And  yet  the  trade  of  the  world, 
and  with  it  the  fate  of  more  than  one  leading  state  of  Eu- 
rope, was  coimpctcd  with  the  colonies. 

2.  Of  the  eulonies,  independent  America  stands 
at  the  head,  huih  for  itself,  and  its  influene(?  on 
Europe.  It  is  seldom  that  any  state  can  so  ra{)id]y  inereuse 
us  America,  because  it  is  seldom  so  liii2;hly  favoured  by  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  culture  of  the  earth  made  such  an  ex- 
traonhiiaiy  progress,  that  the  number  of  the  provinces  ad- 
vanced in  this  period  from  tliirteen  to  sixteen,  the  progress 
of  its  commerce  was  far  more  astonishing,  which  in  a  short 
time,  no  longer  limited  to  the  exportation  of  domestic  pro- 
ducti),  but  spreading  over  every  sea,  gave  America,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  European  maritime  war,  Buch  a  vast 
carrying  trade,  especially  between  the  West  Indies  and  Eu- 
rope, that  its  commercial  navigation  was  hardly  surpassed 
by  the  British. 

Beaidea  the  natural  mlvanta^os  that  America  pop«e«sed  for  navip^ation 
above  any  country  in  Europe,  such  as  her  situation,  the  cliaracter  of  iier 
coasts,  and  an  abundance  of  wood  proper  for  building  vessels,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  her  productions,  the  principal  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  her 
foreign  trade  consisted  :  1.  In  her  regulations  respecting  dutiea.  It 
wn^  adopted  as  a  fundamental  law,  that  the  exportntioii  of  home  pro- 
duce should  be  entirely  free ;  while  imported  goods  were  entitled  to  a 
drawback  upon  re-exportation.  2.  In  her  futvantageous  treaties  of 
commerce  with  foreign  powers.  With  France,  Feb.  6,  1778.  The 
two  parties  mutually  treated  each  other  on  the  footing  of  the  most  fa- 
voured nations.  (It  was  renounced  by  AniLi  iea  on  account  of  the  in- 
juries of  the  Convention,  July  7,  1798.  By  the  new  treaty.  Sept,  30, 
1800,  a  prdiminary  settlement  of  iVee  navigation,  with  the  reserve  of 
further  negotiations.)  The  treaties  of  commerce  with  the  United  Ne- 
therluiuls,  Oct.  8,  IT*^-  ;  with  Sweden,  April  3,  1783;  with  Prussia, 
Sept.  10,  1785;  with  Spain,  Oct.  27,  1795,  contained  similar  conces- 
sions and  liberal  maxims  both  with  respect  to  the  coutrabiuid  trade 
(limited  to  the  actual  neoesnttea  of  war) and  the  rights  of  neutral  flags; 
in  that  with  Fhassia  all  privateering  even  was  renounced  in  case  of  a 
war.  But  the  moi»t  important  of  all  was  the  treaty  with  England,  Nov. 
19,  1794,  not  ratitied  till  June  14,  1795  ;  the  tirst  ten  articles  (the  ad- 
justment of  boundaries,  evacuations,  indemnifications,  etc.)  of  permanent 
obligation  $  the  rest,  eleven  to  twenty-eight,  (the  real  treaty  of  com* 
mercc,)  for  twelve  years.  Among  these  :  a.  Trade  to  the  British  "West 
Indies  in  AnKTican  vessels  under  seventy  tons  was  made  free  ;  the  im- 
porlatiou  of  American  and  exportation  of  West  Indian  produce,  how- 
ever, only  to  America.  (This  article  was  suspended,  and  never  came 
into  effect.)  b*  Navigation  was  made  free  to  the  British  East  Indies, 
both  as  to  imports  ana  exports ;  the  last  only  to  the  ports  of  America. 
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e.  But  on  the  otfier  band,  the  British  maxims  were  recognised,  respect* 
ing  the  rights  of  neutral  flags,  the  contraband  trader  and  the  right  of 

blockade. 

A  defence  of  the  treaty  of  Amitf/,  Commerce,  and  Navirjnffnt},  entered 
into  between  the  Untied  SUates  of  America  and  Great  Brilaui,  hy  Ca- 
uiLLCB  (Alkz.  Hamiltoh).  1795.  Onlj  a  defence  of  the  permanent 
articles. 

3.  While  America  by  this  spirit  of  concession  opened  to 
herself,  in  the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  every  sea,  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  avoid  contests  with  the  belligerent 
powers,  to  which  sIk;  was  thr  more  exposed  from  being  al- 
most wholly  destitute  of  a  navy.    The  treaty  with  England 

  exasperated  the  directory;  and  the  decrees  of 

the  1  oiivention,  beunng  so  heavily  on  the  navi- 
gation of  neutrals,  did  not  permit  the  disputes  to  subside. 
But  contests  arose  with  England  itself,  wliieh  berran  to  s(^e 
in  America  a  fornndable  rival ;  these  disputes,  intlamed  yet 
more  by  the  })arties  formed  in  the  interior,  hnally  impelled 
America,  in  order  to  escape  war,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
unexampled  resolution  of  voluntarily  suspending  her  own 
commerce. 

The  disputes  between  the  United  States  and  Ejigland  had  their 
origin  :  1.  In  the  prohibited  sorvinfr  of  British  soamen  in  American  ves- 
sels ;  and  in  the  violent  s»eizure  of  theui.  This  point  was  passed  over 
in  the  treaty  on  account  of  its  gr^t  difficulties.  2.  On  account  of  the 
colonial  trade.— The  restriction  of  the  prohibition  to  the  direct  trade 
from  the  colonies  to  Europe,  Jan.,  1794,  (p.  343,)  enabled  the  Ameri- 
cans, by  mrnnr^  of  drawbacks,  to  export  to  Enropo  tlio  n  loTMal  com- 
modities broui^lit  to  their  harlxiurs,  and  for  which  duties  had  been  paid. 
Disputes  arose  after  the  renewal  of  the  war,  in  1803,  respecting  tiie 
question,  what  is  a  bona  ^de  importation?  American  irvesda  were 
captured  frtJiii  May,  1805;  and  soon  after,  August  3,  the  trade  with 
the  hostilt'  colonies  wns  limited  to  the  British  free  porta  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  order  to  secure  tlic  commerce  to  England. 

Respecting  the  oonteflt  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
iVfit  JbufTioA  1807,  B.  i.  p.  27  aeq. 

4.  The  ibrther  influence  of  America  on  commerce  de- 
pended for  the  most  part  on  her  determination  to  become  a 
maritime  power.  But  the  situation  of  this  republic  was 
materially  changed  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  fipom 

France,  about  the  end  of  this  period ;  by  which  purchase, 
not  only  h<>r  territory,  soon  extending  to  the  Pacific,  was 
almost  doubled,  but  she  came  into  the  full  possession  of  the 
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Mississippi  river,  with  all  its  subordinate  streams,  and 
especially  the  mighty  Missouri.  What  a  prospect  for  the 
future ! 

Louisiana,  with  the  city  and  territory  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  same 
extent  as  formerly  po88e88e<l  by  Spain,  was  poTchaBed  for  nzty  miUions 

of  francs,  April  30,  1803.  Rapid  progress  was  made  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  which  had  nev<^r  thriven  as  a  European  colony ; 
but  disputes  had  already  arisen  with  Spain;  partly  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  Loutsiaoa  and  West  Florida ;  and  partly  respecting  the 
boundary  on  the  nde  of  New  Mexico^  viz.,  as  to  whether  the  neigh- 
bouring river  Sahine,  or  the  remote  Rio  Bravo,  was  to  constitute  it. 

Voi/(tfj€  dans  les  deux  Louistanes  en  1801 — 1803,  par  Perk  in  i>n 
Lac.  I'aris,  1805.  A  description  of  the  interior  of  this  rich  country, 
especially  the  eountrj  on  the  BGMonri. 

Travels  of  Capt.  Lewis  and  Clarke  from  St,  Louis  by  the  tray  ^ 
Missouri  and  CofnmJtia  fn  the  Pacific  Ormn,  compiled  by  Gass.  Phila- 
delphia, 1809.  This  voyage  of  discovery,  undertaken  by  order  of  con- 
gress, first  disclosed  the  ftill  valoe  of  the  country. 

5.  The  West  India  colonies,  founded  on  ^^^^^^ 
slavery,  underwent  during  this  period  the  p^reat- 
est  clianoes,  and  some  of  them  the  most  I'cartul  catiistrojjiies. 
They  had  reached  their  maturiu  ,  and  vvoidd  probably  liavti 
begun  to  decline  by  degrees,  even  without  any  violent  com- 
motions, after  the  culture  of  their  produce  by  free  labourers 
had  become  general  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  no 
less  so  in  the  East  Indies.  But  it  was  not  wars  alone,  the 
^reat  revolution  of  ideas  in  Europe  exerted  a  still  stronger 
influence  on  their  destiny.  The  voice  of  humanity  was 
nused  against  the  cruelties  of  the  slave  trade,  and  was 
eventual^  triumphant.  But  the  inconsiderate  application 
of  general  maxims  created  in  some  of  them,  greater  atroci- 
ties than  those  which  they  were  designed  to  prevent 

We  xDQSt  eafefnUj  discriminate  between  the  abolition  of  the  dove 
tradty  and  the  abolition  of  daieery.  The  opponents  of  the  slave  trade 
were  not,  for  that  rea"'on,  nneonditionjil  opponents  of  ■"hivci-y ;  the 
actual  propngation  of  the  blacks  in  the  West  Indies  was  to  suttice  for 
their  culture.  The  sut^ect  wad  discussed  iu  EDgluud  and  America.  Ad 
early  as  1754,  the  traffie  In  blacks  had  been  abolished  among  the 
Quakers,  and  emancipations  soon  became  general*  to  the  advantage,  it 
heen  asserted,  of  the  owners.  But  the  grand  impulse  was  given  by 
the  independence  of  Aaierica,  and  the  prohibition,  imposed  on  the  in- 
troduction of  ucgioea  (with  the  exception  crf'the  Carottnas  and  Georgia). 
In  England,  the  public  interest  was  strongly  excited  by  the  works  of 
Ramsay,  and  the  prize  essay  of  Clarkson  at  Cambri<lL'e,  1785.  The 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  tlie  Slave  Trade  wivs  founded  at  Manchester, 
1787,  by  Granville  Sharp,  (founder  ot  the  Sierra  Leone  colony,  p.  287,) 
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and  soon  spread  tlirougli  all  Eogland.  The  matter  was  first  bronglit 
befisre  parUament  hy  means  <^  petitions,  Feb.  1,  1788  ;  the  only  result 

was,  an  act  for  tho  brtter  rpfrulation  of  tlif>  slav*'  trndo,  July  10.  The 
honour  of  lieinf;  tlu^  first  to  jiholi>h  it  in  iMirope  bclttn;:^  to  Denmark. 
A  royal  order  was  i^^ueU,  May  16,  1792,  that  the  trulHc  in  blacks 
should  cease  in  the  Danish  possessions  from  the  end  of  1802.  But 
England  did  not  remain  inactive  ;  Clarkson  himself,  then  a  young  man, 
pontributed  to  exrito  tlu^  })ublic  uttontion,  as  mncli  by  liis  own  personal 
activity,  as  he  had  before  done  by  his  prize  e.ssay ;  and  after  May  12, 
1788,  the  cauBe  of  the  blacka  found  in  the  exalted  Wilberfbrce,  so  per- 
severing an  advocate  in  parliament,  that  after  a  conflict,  annually  re- 
newed for  eighteen  years,  and  supported  against  him  for  a  long  time  by 
Fox  and  even  by  I'itt,  and  latterly  by  a  prc«snre  of  circumstances,  it 
was  finally  carried  in  the  Lower  Hou.se.  The  act  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  was  passed  March  24,  1807. 

An  cssa//  on  the  treatment  and  conversion  of  ihe  Afnean  Slaves  in 
the  British  Sugar  Colonics,  by  the  Rev.  James  Ramsat.  Lond.  1784. 
The  author  resided  for  some  time  in  St.  Christopher,  in  a  professional 
capacity. 

JSivtfjr  on  Ifte  Sfoiwry  tmd  ike  Commene  of  Ae  human  species,  by 

T^OK.  CLAlUv^«()N.  Lond.  1786.  A  translation  of  the  Latin  prize  easa/ 
in  an^'wer  to  the  qni'-^tion  :  Niim  li  •      invitos  in  scrvitutem  dare  ? 

Clakekdom's  accurate  and  couiom  account  of  the  Debates  of  the 
HmtMe  if  Crnnmons  om  Mr.  mtetforeee  Mntion  for  onAboStion  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  April  2,  (L(md.  1792,)  gives  nuwt  of  the  ai^uments 
for  and  against  it. 

The  Hrnfon/  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  h\  TrioM.  Clabk- 
80N.  Lond.  1808,  2  vob.  8vo.    The  leading  work  for  the  history. 

Agreeing  in  most  respects  with  the  above,  but  compiled  from  difler- 
ent  sonrces,  is, 

D.  HuNE,  Darstellung,  etc.,  (p.  58,)  the  whole  of  the  second  part. 
The  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject. 

An  enumeration  of  many  other  works  may  be  found  in,  Versuch  einer 
GetclMte  dee  NefferskioMnkemdeb,  von  Joh.  Jac.  Sell.  Halle,  1791. 

6.  This  matter  took  an  entirely  different  course  in  France 
and  in  the  French  colonies.  Instead  of  following  the  dic- 
tates of  experience,  tlie  national  assembly  acted  on  pceneral 
principles,  and  apj^lying  the  declaiation  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  to  the  islands,  by  the  decree  of  May  If),  gave  the 
signal  to  scenes  of  horror,  of  which  it  soon,  but  too  late,  re- 
pented. It  was  not  however  the  l)lacks,  but  the  nuilattos, 
who  demanding  equal  rights  with  the  white  inhabitants,  be- 
gan the  insurrection  and  led  away  the  blacks.  Though 
these  rebellions  were  quelled  on  the  smaller  islands,  that  of 
St.  Domingo  on  the  other  haiul  was  unavoidably  saci'i heed ; 
and  with  it,  the  mother  country  lost  one  of  the  richest 
sources  of  her  foreign  trade  (see  p.  297), 
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The  Soeiki  dei  amis  det  Noin  wa3  fonned  in  F^b,  1788,  for  the 
abolitioii  not  only  of  the  slave  trade,  but  al>o  of  slavery  itself.  Its  in- 
fluence readied  tlio  noloiiies  by  nipaiij!  of  tlic  iniilattos  then  in  l^•^ris. — 
Immediately  after  the  (>i»enin<:^  of  the,  national  nasembly,  commotions 
and  contesitii  ai'oi»e  among  liie  whites  themselves ;  especially  on  St  Do- 
mingo.— ^The  decree  of  the  national  assembly  of  May  15^  1791,  estab* 
lish^  the  equality  of  rights  of  the  white  inhabitents  and  the  midattos 
{tjens  de  coulrnr).  Tlie  whites  evinced  a  repugnance  to  this  measure, 
and  an  attachment  to  the  cause  of  royalty.  The  mulattos  seized  arms, 
and  stirred  up  the  blacks  to  insurrection.  The  rebellion  commenced 
Aug.,  1771.  The  plantations  were  destroyed,  and  Port  au  Prince 
burned  Nov.  — .  Tlie  commissaries  Santhonax  and  Polverel,  two 
staunch  Jacobinis,  were  sent  out  with  dietatorial  power  and  six  thottsaful 
men,  by  the  second  national  assembly,  Sept.,  1792.  They  united  with 
the  mulattos ;  a  reign  of  terror  ensued  ;  disputes  arose  with  the  com- 
mandant Galbaud  (tlie  whites  were  never  agreed  anion";  themselves); 
they  invoked  af^ainst  liini  the  aid  of  the  Mack?,  and  the  plundering, 
massjiere,  and  burning  of  Cape  Fraix ois  followed,  .June  21,  1793.  The 
negroeri  were  declared  free. — War  having  broken  out  with  England,  the 
English  began  their  attempts  on  Domingo,  Sept,  1793,  at  the  invitation 
of  a  party  among  the  whites  ;  several  places  were  conquered,  1793 — 1797 
(see  p.  344)..  lJut  the  climate  devoured  more  than  the  sword.  The 
island  was  evacuated,  1798.  The  whites  emigrated,  and  the  negroes 
exercised  the  sovereignty  under  Toussaint  L'Ouverture ;  and  after  his 
removal,  1803,  under  Dessalines,  Christopher,  etc. 

BiiVAX  Kdwatjps's  Historical  survey  of  the  French  Cclopy  in  the 
island  of  St.  JJoi/iirff/o,  1797,  4to.  (See  p.  115.)  This  work  reaches 
down  to  the  year  1 793. 

Sitioire  des  detastres  de  St,  Jhminfftte.  Paris,  1795.  Narrated  with 
exactness,  by  an  emigrant  planter.  What  are  the  horrors  of  civil,  in 
conipnrison  with  those  of  servile  war?  ! 

moires  pour  servir  a  Fhistoire  de  la  revolution  de  St.  Domingue^ 
par  Ic  Licut.-Gcn.  Baron  Pauphile  de  Lacroix.  2  vols.  1820.  The 
author  was  on  the  spot,  and  his  work  is  the  leading  authori^  on  the 
French  side  of  the  question. 

7.  The  fruitless  efforts  to  reconouer  the  island  ^ 
after  the  peace  of  Amiens  strengthened  the  do-  ^ 
minion  of  the  blacks,  who,  after  the  utter  destruc-  oct.».»803. 
tion  of  the  city,  erected  a  distinct  state,  Hayti. 

But  the  leaders  soon  wi^ed  war  against  each  other,  and 
France  maintained  itself,  at  least  in  the  portion  ceded  by 
Spain. 

M.  Rainsford,  Aeeeuni  qf  Ae  Black  empwt  of  SiaptL  Lend.  1805. 

8.  Althougb  tlu^  poacc  of  Aini^ns,  vvhicli  left  Trinidad 
only  to  the  Englij'li,  who  ic^iorcJ  ntlicr  conquests,  made 
no  great  chanp^os  in  tli«  hUite  of  posM.'^>ions  in  \\\c  \\  est  \n- 
jies,  they  nevertiieless  were  not  what  they  had  been  bciure 
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the  war.  1  he  first  of  these  colonies  was  made  desolate ; 
the  tranquillity  of  the  others  was  preserved  with  difficulty ; 
loud  complaints  reached  Europe  itself.  Even  Jamaica  could 
not  recover.  A  concurrence  of  circumstances  could  alone 
make  these  hot-housea  prosper;  these  however  had  changed ; 
and  their  happy  times  were  gone,  probably  for  ever. 

9.  The  situation  of  the  threat  Spanish  colonies  on 
the  continent  of  America  was  entirely  different. 

Though  slavery  existed  among  them,  the  slaves  never  had 
the  preponderance.  No  flisturbances  of  importance  were 
ever  heard  of;  and  the  interruption  of  comnuinication  with 
the  mother  country  seemed  to  be  the  only  evil  that  the  war 
inflicted  on  them.  Well-informed  travellers  in  oreat  mea- 
sure withdrew  the  veil  which  formerly  concealed  thcni,  and 
gave  authentic  accounts  of  their  tranquil  internal  prosperity, 
a  result  of  tlieir  greater  commercial  privileges,  (see  [).  300,) 
thougli  they  had  but  just  emerged  from  an  infant  ^V,\te.  At 
their  head  stood  Mexico,  destined  to  be  the  first  commercial 
country  by  its  population,  its  treasures,  its  productions,  and 
its  situation.  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Granada,  and  Peru,  (the 
two  latter  liow  (  ver  in  a  less  degree  as  it  would  seem  tlian 
the  fonaer,)  had  all  arisen  by  connnerce.  As  the  political 
relations  of  these  countries  developed  themselves,  their  com- 
mercial relations  also  must  of  necessity  undergo  some 
change ;  and  to  what  results  might  not  this  change  lead  ? 

Among  the  works  which  shed  so  much  light  over  Spanish  America, 
tbe  flrat  are  the  works  of  Ai»  von  Humboldt  ;  of  these  we  must  here 
dte : 

Fs'snl  politique  svr  le  Tfoynvme  dc  la  KotivtUr  E^pngrtr.  PariSy  1808> 
Sine*?  itf<  completion  it  has  been  the  leading  work  on  Mexico. 

Voyage  a  la  purlit  orientale  de  la  Ticrra  firma^  par  dk  Pons.  Paris, 
1806»  8  vola.   The  leading  work  for  Caraccas,  Yeneauela,  ete. 

SKraNER,  On  the  present  state  of  Peru.  London,  1806,  4to.  It  con- 
tains very  instrncfive  extractii  IVoni  the  3f(r<vfrio  Pertiano. 

D.  Felix  uVzaua,  Voyage  dans  tAmerique  meridionale,  depuis 
1781—1801.  Palis,  1807,  T.  i.  it.  The  leading  work  on  Buenos 
Ajiee  and  Pamgnay.  The  two  last  Tolumes  eompriae  thdr  natural 
hiatorj. 

Bcitrdge  zur  (/rtiauern  Kt/mtniss  dtr  Spcnnschcn  Jitsitzuinjcn  in 
Amerika,  von  Chk-  Aug.  Fisciieiu  Dresden,  1802.  Compiled  from 
Spanish  aouroes,  and  particularly  important  for  the  modem  commercial 
state  of  Buenoe  Ayrea. 

10.  The  political  relations  of  Brazil  differed  con- 
fliderably  from  those  of  Spanish  America.  Pom* 
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bal's  monopoly  of  the  company  of  Maranhao  terminated,  in- 
deed, after  his  fall ;  yet  the  commercial  restraints  were  by 

no  means  lessened.  As,  however,  the  mother  country  re- 
mained in  the  interest  of  England,  the  free  communication 
was  not  interrupted,  and  it  had  more  to  gain  than  to  lose 
from  the  naval  wars  of  the  Europeans.  The  times  approach- 
ed when  the  political  relations  of  the  mother  country  were 
to  occasion  the  independence  of  the  colony,  and  South 
America  was  to  contain  an  empire  equal  in  extent,  and  per- 
haps superior  in  fertility,  to  the  republic  of  North  America. 

Schizze  von  Brasilien,  von  J.  LoBO  DA  Silveira.  Stockholm,  1809. 
"NVritton  in  German  hy  n  !*«  rtiiLMiffe ;  nnd  full  of  interesting  infonn- 
atioii,  which  contirms  at  the  same  time  its  internal  prosperity. 

Der  Handd  hoh  Ptrtiigal  im  Jahre  1804,  in  £uropdi$che  Annalen^ 
1 806,  St.  4,  9.  42,  gives  ^6  moBt  authentie  acoount  of  the  exports  of 
Braal  at  that  tune. 

11,  What  influence  the  revolution  of  Brazil,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  EngUmd  and 
Denmark,  will  have  upon  the  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
time  must  show.  But  in  general  Africa  was  drawn  within 
the  horizon  of  the  Europeans,  much  more  in  this  period 
than  in  the  former.  To  explore  its  interior  was  the  grand 
problem  of  the  day.  Owing  to  the  lalx^urs  of  Bruce,  the 
British  African  Association,  and  the  Egyptian  Ex|)edition, 
the  darkness  which  covered  this  quarter  of  the  globe  was  in 
part  removed,  and  what  still  remained  unexplored,  only 
gave  an  additional  charm  to  enterprise,  and  stimulated  the 
zeal  of  future  travellers.  What  a  new  world  dawns  here 
also  on  the  prospect  of  the  European ! 

Travels  io  iSteover  the  aourees  of  tJie  Nile,  in  the  years  1768 — 1773, 
by  Ja>tks  Brucb.   LonctoQ,  1790,  5  vols.  4t«K   Second  edition,  1805, 

7  vols.  Hvo, 

Proceedings  of  the  Association  for  pronioting  the  discovery  of  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Africa,  London,  1790^  4to.  Tha  Sooietj,  founded  June, 
1788,  doubled  the  value  of  their  transactions  by  Bulyolniiig  RsmntL's 
excellent  Maps  of  N.  Africa. 

12.  The  influence  of  the  European  revolu- 
tions  on  the  East  Indies  was  at  first  of  a  purely 
military  character.    On  tlie  continent  of  India  the  British 
had  to  fear  no  European  rivals ;  the  war  with  Holland  gave 
them  the  islands  also ;  and  tlipy  h(»came,  in  consequence 
the  sole  ruling  nation.    But  in  India  itself  war  still  con 
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tinned,  and  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore  constituted 
au  important  epoch. 

13.  As  lone;  as  Tippoo  Saib  reigned  he  was  the  most 
foriuiLlablc  oncmy  of  the  British;  and  their  military  forces 
were  therefore  more  concentrated  in  the  south.  To  prevent 
combinations  of  the  otber  Indian  powers,  especially  of  the 
princes  of  the  Mahrattas  with  Tippoo»  and  to  secure  their 
co-operation,  wherever  poasibic,  by  a  division  of  the  spoil, 
was  therefore  tlje  grand  aim  of  British  policy.  The  power 
of  the  new  Jugurtha  was  thus  broken  m  the  next  war,  by 
which  he  lost  half  of  bis  territories,  though  his  resentment 
against  the  British  was  doubled. 

The  new  war  of  Tippoo,  1790 — 1792,  waft  caused  by  hia  attack  on 
tlie  rajah  of  Trsvanoore,  4he  ally  of  the  EDglish,  in  order  to  conquer 
the  coj»st  of  South  Malabar.  Tliis  gave  rise  to  the  participation  of  the 
English,  in  connexion  with  the  Mahrattns  and  the  Nizam.  Bangalore 
was  conquered,  1791 ;  but  fruitless  attacks  were  made  ou  the  capital 
under  Cornwallis  and  Abercrombie.  The  expedition  was  renewed  in 
1792,  and  a  peace,  inclusive  of  the  British  allies,  was  negotiated  undo* 
the  walls  of  Seriugapatam,  March  17.  Crm<Htions :  n.  Tippoo  relin- 
quished lialt'of  ills  territories,  according  to  the  clioicc  of  the  allies,  h. 
lie  agreed  to  pa}'  three  crores  of  rupees,  and  gave  two  of  Jiis  sons  as 
hostages  till  the  payment  should  be  nkacle.^For  themselves  and  th^ 
allies,  the  English  selected  the  provinces  that  bordered  on  their  old  pos- 
sessions. 

Respecting  the  causes  of  this  war,  exact  information  may  be  found  in 
jR>to.  Journal,  1792,  p.  1045. 

14,  I  luler  these  circiimstnnces  was  it  to  be  wondered 
that  Tippoo  should  r(  >nnie  liis  sword  on  occasion  of  the 
Egyptian  expedition  ?  But  tlic  precipitate  proimilnation  of 
his  embassy  to  the  Isle  of  France  liad  roused  the  lii  iiish  ; 
they  resolved  to  anticipate  him  ;  and  with  the  cuiKjuest  of 
Serin oapatam,  his  empire  ieil,  overwhehning  Tippoo  in  its 
ruins. 

Some  adventurers  transmit tcl  tlif  influciifr  of  the  French  rcvohition 
to  Tippoo ;  and  a  Jacobin  club  was  instituted  at  the  court  of  the  citizen 
sultan,  1797.  He  despatched  an  embawy  to  the  Isle  of  FranoCi  and  to 
Zemaun-shah  of  East  rersia,  1798.  The  apprehensions  of  the  British 
impelled  them  tn  crrcnt  nctivity  ;  and  their  armies  pressed  forward  under 
General  Harris,  Feb.,  1799.  Seringnpatam  wns  invested  and  taken  by 
assault,  May  4.  The  sultan  was  slain,  and  his  empire  divided  ;  while 
in  the  remainder,  a  branch  of  the  old  dynasty  of  the  Hindn  ngahs  was 
€AeTated  to  tlie  throne,  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  British. 

Vtrfp  of  the  orif/tn  and  ronrhtrf  of  the  war  with  Tifpoo  Suikm,  bj 
Alex.  Beatsox.    London,  1800. 
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Hffder  AM  and  T^poo  SaM,  Oder  kUtoriteh  geogmphu^  VAtt' 
richf  ifi  ^  Mt/Mriaekm  Rvichs^  und  dessert  Entstehung  und  Zertheibmg^ 
vmi  M.  C.  Si  KENGEL.  Weimer,  1801.  The  author  had  the  advantage 

of  the  best  British  sources. 

15.  Suu  e  the  fall  of  Mysore  the  British  policy  in  the 
East  Indies  has  evidently  cliaii^(^d,  as  the  policy  of  an  all- 
powerful  conqueror  is  usually  found  to  cfo.  Its  indirect 
dominion  was  transformed  into  a  direct  one ;  the  allies  of 
the  company  were  deposed}  their  lands  altogether  or  for 
the  inn^t  part  confiscated  ;  and  in  those  which  they  retained 
they  had  to  support  British  garrisons  or  pay  tribute  instead. 

Tanjore  was  taken,  1799,  the  rajah  consenting  to  rw^ive  a  pension  ; 
half  of  Oude  and  Allahabad  followed  after  the  exptibion  of  the  refrac- 
tory nabob  Ali,  under  pretence  of  protectin*?  an  incompetent  pretender 
to  tlie  thronp,  1799,  who  was  >oon  affor  prnsinnod.  The  whole  Carna- 
tic  was  taken  after  the  death  oi'  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  1805,  iu  the  moet 
revolting  manner. 

InHrueHont  q/*  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic  to  kit  agenit  in  London; 
in  vnn  Anrirrxiioi.z  Mimrva,  IS02,  p.  335. 

[The  author  appeurs  to  view  the  snhjoct  in  too  partial,  not  to  my  a 
prejudiced,  light ;  the  following  vivid  but  rather  startling  pictui*e  of 
the  manner  in  which  our  Indian  empire  has  gone  on  iacrcaaing,  is  drawn 
bj  a  well^qualified  jodge^  Mr.  K.  Jeokbis,  who  was  political  resident  at 
Nagpore  for  twenty  year?.  "  The  rise  and  progress  of  our  power  in 
India  have  been  rapid  and  marvellous.  Unlike  other  empires,  ours  in 
the  East  has  been  in  a  great  d^;ree  forced  npon  ns,  and  built  up  at 
almost  every  step  agunst  our  own  deliberate  resolution  to  avoid  it ;  in 
the  face  of  every  opposition  whicli  coiiM  be  given  to  it  by  the  legisla- 
ture, his  Majesty's  government,  and  by  tlie  court  of  directors,  atting 
upon  corresponding  dispositions  in  our  governments  abroad.  Each  suc- 
cessive govemor<^eneral  in  the  last  half  century,  sent  out  from  this 
country  with  minds  fresh  and  untouched  by  local  prejudices — including 
Lord  Cornwallis  during  his  first  adrainistnition,  who  went  to  India 
under  an  act  ( oiitaitiing  nn  express  denunciation  ngainst  conquest  and 
extension  of  dominion,  Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Minto,  Lord  Hastings, 
(the  last  two  strongly  impressed  against  the  existing  fomgn  policy  in 
Indin,)  and  Lord  Amherst — ^have  seen  reason  to  enter  into  wars  and 
nogotiiitions,  defensive  in  their  objects,  hut  fronerally  terminating  in 
that  very  extension  of  territory  and  dominion  which  was  so  much  dread- 
ed." Mb.  Jenkins,  Emdence  hrfort  Am  Homo  tf  Commons,  March  27, 
1882.  Transl.] 

16.  The  princes  of  the  Mahrattas  were  tlius  the  only  re- 
iiiamino;  powerful  foes  in  iiulia,  ioriiiKlable  partly  on  ac- 
count of*  their  personal  qualities,  like  Holkar,  and  ];arily  on 
account  of  the  French  officers  whom  they  took  into  their 
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Mrvice.  Happily  for  the  British*  no  hannony  prevailed 
among  them.  But  !iow  can  peace  exist  with  nations,  who 
are  habitually  in  a  state  of  war,  as  long  as  they  are  not  in- 
capacitated from  waging  it  ? 

War  was  etrried  on  with  the  combined  rnjaha  of  Berar  (p.  293)  and 
Scindia,  who  caosed  his  troops  to  be  organized  after  the  European  man- 

npr,  by  Perron,  Sept. — Dec,  1803.  The  British  were  victorious,  con- 
qiicn^d  Agri  and  Delhi  itself,  the  residence  of  the  Clroat  Mop^iil.  Ponre 
was  agreed  upon,  Dec  30,  1803.  Conditions :  a.  Tlie  resignation  of 
the  Duab  (between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges) ;  of  Beroaeh  in  Gmerat, 
and  of  the  district  of  Kuttak  with  the  harbour  of  Balasore,  between  Ben- 
gal and  the  Circars.  h.  The  rajahs  promised  nciili(  r  to  engage  or  rotn'm 
foreign  Europeans  in  their  service,  c.  The  Great  Mogul  was  to  remain 
in  the  most  perfect  dependence  on  the  British  (he  soon  became  a  mere 
pensionary).— The  war  with  Holkar,  (at  the  same  time  the  enemy  of 
Sciiirlia,)  prosecuted  by  tlie  British  since  April,  1804,  at  first  with  ill 
success,  consisted  only  of  a  border  war. 

Contributions  to  the  latest  history  of  India,  in  Europdische  A/nwieii, 
1805,  B.  3, 4,  from  intercepted  despatches  of  GoTemor-general  Wellesh^* 
first  pnblisluMl  in  the  Moniieitr* 

17.  These  wars  and  conquests,  to  which  were  added,  at 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  Cey- 
lon, extended  the  immediate  territory  of  the  company  over 
all  the  eastern  coast,  the  ixi'eater  part  of  tiie  western  coast, 
and  on  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  as  far  as  Delhi.  They 
moreover  totally  changed  the  military  situation  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  East  Indies.  Instead  of  southern  India,  the 
northern,  the  countries  on  the  Upper  Ganges,  became  the 
principal  seat  of  their  power.  They  were  again  neighbours 
of  the  Seiks  and  other  warlike  nations^  with  which  the  main- 
tenance of  their  dominion  kept  them  in  a  state  of  constant 
dispute. 

18.  With  the  great  enlargement  of  territory,  especially  of 
the  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  by  Tippoo's  fall, 
the  territorial  incomes  were  necessarily  augmented.  But 
hardly  more  than  to  meet  the  expenditures ;  and  an  inten- 
tional darkness  was  apparently  thrown  over  the  whole  af- 
fairs of  the  company.  Much  depended  of  course  on  the 
character  of  the  governor-general  in  India  ;  what  a  differ- 
ence was  there  between  the  spirit  of  the  admitiistration 
under  the  simple  Comwallis  and  the  sumptuous  Wellesley ! 
With  the  extension  of  territoiy  the  power  of  these  viceroys 
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became  greater  of  itself ;  but  circumstances  sometimes  re- 
quired it  to  be  expressly  increased. 

After  Hastings,  1774 — 1785,  the  British  govcrnor-j^enerals  in  India 
wprc :  fir>*t,  Lord  Cornwallis,  till  1794  ;  then  Sir  J.  Shore,  and  he  hav- 
ing been  rcailled,  ia  1796,  in  consequence  of  some  disturbances  among 
tb«  soldiery,  CornwaUis  was  Bgain  appointed,  bat  resigned  his  oflioe,  in 
1^797» without  going  to  India,  the  disturbances  having  been  allayed;  be 
was  foUowpd  by  the  Marquis  Wcllcslt  v,  (Lord  Moniinirton,)  who 
was  recnllt  d  in  1804  ;  when  Lord  CornwaUis,  appointed  a  third  time, 
actually  wvut  out,  but  died  soon  after  his  arrival,  1805.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded' l)y  Ivord  Minto^  who  was  followed,  in  1813,  by  tbe  Earl  of  Moira 
(Marquis  Hastings). 

T/ie  East  fhflin  nnnnnl  Register  and  FHrectorif.  This  British-Indian 
state  Calendar,  appearing  annually  in  London,  atibrds  the  beat  informa- 
tion respecting  the  interior  organization  of  tbe  government. 

19.  The  Bristish  East  India  commerce  was  naturally  en- 
larged by  the  conquests  from  the  Dutch,  (p,  d44»)  as  the 
whole  of  the  spice  trade  came  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
Though  the  monopoly  of  the  company  continued,  it  was 
circumscribed  by  the  regulation,  that  private  per- 
sons might  trade  to  India  on  paying  a  fixed  tax,  pro- 
vided it  were  in  the  vessels  of  the  company.  An  oppressive 
monopoly  of  the  company  was  in  reality  incompatible  with 
the  well-known  regulations  of  the  traffic  in  its  stock,  and  its 
periodical  sales  by  auction. 

20.  The  Dutch  East  India  company,  having 
been  for  a  long  time  approaching  its  dissolution, 
resembled,  after  the  revolution  of  the  mother  country,  an 
expiring:  taper.    Its  downfal  was  produced,  not  ^^^^^ 
by  the  loss  of  its  possessions,  but  by  its  own  want 

of  actual  internal  vitality.  The  territorial  receipts  of  most 
of  the  possessions  had  lon<2;  been  inadctjuatc  to  defray  the 
ex})en8es  of  the  administration;  and  the  smuggling,  carried 
on  by  its  own  otHccrs,  v,  lio  were  paid  with  illiberal  parsi- 
mony, robbed  it  in  u  great  de<Tree  (jf  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce. Its  possessions,  of  which  Ceylon  only  was  ceded  by 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  became  the  property  of  the 
nation ;  and  its  debts  were  attached  to  the  mass  of 
the  national  debt.  In  Europe  the  administration  was  com- 
mitted to  a  board  of  control  ;  in  India,  it  seems  to  have  re- 
mained unaltered.    Ab  for  the  commerce,  the  monopoly  of 
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it  to  the  western  part  of  India  was  revoked,  and 
limited  to  the  eastern  part  alone  (the  Moluccas 
and  the  spice  trade). 

The  "^prely  fall  of  the  ixmipany  follow<"l  its  fIow  clfoliiio  aft»'r  tho 
war  willi  Kiigknd,  1780.  The  (lebtfj,  wliich  aiuuiinted  in  1781  to  no 
more  than  twelve  millions  of  guilders,  had  increafled  la  1798  to  one 
handred  and  seven  millions;  at  this  time  the  receipts  were  more  than 
seventy  millions  lr\«;-(,  and  the  expeaditares  tbirtj  mUlioas  mote  tban  xa 
the  twelve  prece<ling  ycurs. 

Stoat  der  Generate  Nedertandachen  Oostindischen  Compagnie  behel- 
Mende  Rupporten,  van  de  Heerm  Hoar  Ed,  Groot  Mogmde  Geeom- 
mitteerden  en  Bylagen^  in  date  14  Juli,  1791.  Amsterdam,  1792,  2  vols. 
8vo.  This  book  contains  a  thrrcfold  rt'port  of  the  commissaries  to  tho 
states-general,  respecting  the  tinunce^  of  the  company,  with  ail  the  ne« 
cessary  documents. — ^Afterwards  appeared, 

Bericht  rakende  de  Vernietiging  van  ht  t  ti  c/r/iironrdig  Bewind  der 
Oost-Indische  Compagnie;  in,  >V/r?/?rr  XtderUtusrhe  Jtiarhoikrru  Oct, 
1795,  p.  6381  seq.  The  ])riii(  !])iil  (!o<uiment  for  the  history  of  the  la-st 
period  of  the  company,  1772 — 17ii2,  with  references  and  proofs. — Tho 
internal  decay,  which  had  already  began  at  an  earlier  period,  is  here 
confessed. 

Bericht  van  den  tegenwoordigen  toestand  der  bataafsche  Brrifhrsgen 
in  Oost-Indien,  van  den  Handel  op  dUzelee^  door  Dikck  v  an  IIoogen- 
i>oiu».  Delft,  1799,  8vo.  The  most  lively  (whether  the  most  faitliful  ?) 
sketch  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  company's  affiure  in  the  East 

Indies  themselves.    The  author  was  arrested  in  JavSy  but  MCaped  to 

HolI;in<].    He  has  not  been  contradicted. 

Beknopte  Beschryvifig  der  Oost'Indischcn  Etablissementen,  verzeld 
van  eenige  Bt/tagen,  door  Asr  Hutsbbs,  Oud  Koopmann,  etc  Utrecht, 
1789,8vo.    U-icful  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  organization  of  tlie 

company  in  Iinlin,  especially  from  the  Appendix,  No.  3,  whieh  iiiclinle.s 
tiic  regulation  of  the  governor-general.  .Ian;e?i  Mof«?el,  17o3,  respeetiiig 
the  rank  and  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  company  in  the  East  ladies. 

FiMo*.  French  East  Indies  were  soon  limited, 

after  the  beginnino^  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  to 
the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon.  Protected  by  their  situa- 
tion, and  faithful  to  the  mother  country,  these  islands  main- 
tained themselves  not  only  nixainst  foreign  attacks,  but  also, 
what  was  much  more  difhcult,  against  the  internal  storms 
of  the  revolution.  They  were  always  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  En«*land,  on  account  both  of  the  privatorrinnr  tliey  carried 
on,  and  of  the  connexion  they  sustained  with  single  Indian 
princes. 

22.  The  settlements  of  the  Briti<!)  in  Australia  (p.  295) 
were  already  so  thriving,  that  they  supported  themselves. 
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and  promised  a  rich  reward  to  the  mother  country,  particu- 
larly from  their  flocks.  Two  colonies  had  been  already 
settled  on  Norfolk  Island  and  Van  Dieman's  Land.  The 
navigation  of  the  British  continued  to  embrace  the  great 
Pacific.  Missions  were  established  to  Otaheite;  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  began  to  adopt  European  culture,  and 
parts,  hitherto  unknown,  of  North  America,  around 
Nootka  Sound,  acquired  such  an  importance  from  the  trade 
in  peltry,  that  they  almost  caused  a  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain. 
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FIRST  DIVISION  OF  THE  PERIOD. 
Brom  1780  to  1797. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  NORTHERN  EUROPEAN  STATES-SYSTEM. 

1.  The  internal  relations  of  the  north  in  this  period,  grew 
chiefly  out  of  the  alliance  of  Russia  with  Austria,  and  the 
dissolution  of  its  connexion  with  Prussia.  Hence  proceeded 
the  Russian-Austrian  war  against  the  Turks,  and  in  conse- 
quence, the  war  with  Sweden,  as  well  as  the  whole  series  of 
the  destinies  of  Poland,  and  the  final  destruction  of  that 
state.  The  league,  occasioned  by  the  Dutch  disturbances, 
between  Prussia  and  England,  gave  the  latter  power  a 
greater  influence  over  the  north  than  it  had  hitherto  exer- 
cised ;  and  towards  the  close  of  this  period,  the  north  was 
influenced  by  the  new  scenes  in  France,  which  modified,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  spirit  of  all  the  European 
cabinets. 

2.  The  circumstance  of  Russia  being  thus  at  variance 
with  England  and  Prussia,  may  perhaps  have  contributed, 
as  much  as  foreign  policy,  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  Turkey :  Potemkin  was  nevertheless  its  principal  au- 
thor, as  he  was  its  soul,  in  the  capacity  of  commander-in- 

^  ^        chief.    But  the  war  acquired  the  aspect  of  a 
'   defensive  war,  since  the  Porte  was  the  first  to 
declare  it.    With  so  much  the  greater  certainty  could  the 
participation  of  Joseph  be  reckoned  upon  :  not- 
withstanding  the  Turks  avoided,  with  the  utmost 
care,  giving  the  least  oifence.    Thus  arose  a  conflict  of  four 
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years,  by  which  Russia  saw  only  a  siiian  proportion  of  its 
wishes  accomplished,  and  Joseph,  fearfully  deluded  in  bis 
hopes,  prepared  his  own  grave,  beture  witnessing  the  issue. 

The  theatres  of  the  war  wore:  partly  tin'  Crimea  nnd  Bessarabia  for 
the  Kussiaos  alone;  and  partly  the  countries  on  the  Danube,  from 
Boftnia  to  MoldftTia,  for  the  Austrians  and  Russians.  In  1787,  the 
Turks  made  some  fruitless  attaok.s  by  non  upon  Kinburn,  Sept.  and  Oct.» 

for  tlie  purpose  of  reconquering  the  Crimea.  Tlie  Russians,  hitherto 
neeu?tome<l,  like  the  Uomans,  to  appear  with  in<"1<  l  ate  armie-<,  this  time 
came  forward  in  greater  force  ;  the  principal  army  under  Totcmkin ;  a 
second  on  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia  under  Romanaoff.  The  Tarks, 
avoiding;  decisive  battles,  defomli  i1  their  fortresses.  In  the  year  1788, 
nnval  battle-,  iinfavnnrable  to  the  Turk**,  were  fdiijrht  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Dnieper,  June  28,  and  July  12  ;  and  soon  utter  Oczakoff  was  be- 
sieged by  Potemkin,  Jidy — December.  It  was  taken  by  a&sault,  with 
terrible  carnage,  Dec.  17.  The  Austrian  war  was  b^un  by  the  main 
army  under  Joseph  himself  nn<l  T.a^cy,  March.  A  sin;;ular  system  of 
defensive  war  by  mean?  of  a  frontier  cordon  was  adopted  ;  it  was  pene- 
tratitl  bv  the  Turks  in  the  Bannat,  in  August.  The  night  at  Lugosch, 
Sept.  2(),  cost  Joseph  his  reputation  as  a  general,  and  his  health.  He 
sotm  abandoned  the  army  in  discontent ;  Laudon  witli  Haddik  obtaining 
the  chief  commatul. — The  liody  under  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  joined  the 
Rn«=«ians  in  MoUlaviji,  and  Choczim  was  reduce<l,  Sept.  19. — In  the 
loUoiving  cmnpaign,  1789,  the  Austrians  were  more  successful  under 
Laudon,  conquer^  Belgrade,  Oct.  B,  and  invested  Orsowa.  In  Mol- 
davia under  Cobourg:  and  Suwarrow  they  won  a  battle  at  Fockschani, 
July  31,  and  at  Mtirtinestie  mi  tlu*  Riiiinik,  Sfpt.  22.  The  Russians 
wen  constantly  laying  sieges,  (  ialhieia  was  conquered,  May  1  ;  Aeker- 
n»unn,  Oct.  13  ;  Bender,  Nov.  15.  No  less  achievements  were  effected 
in  the  campaign  of  1790,  when  Austria  had  withdrawn,  after  the  death 
of  Joseph.  Killanova  was  conquered,  Oct.  l  o;  and  the  terrible  Storm- 
ing     I-.;ri:iil,  by  Suwarrow,  t't<ik  place  Dee.  22. 

Gt'Jic/ne/iie  det  Oestreichisch-liussUcften  und  Turkischen  Kruyes  in 
wn  1787 — 1792,  nebst  AKTRirsTtrCKEiv  und  Urkunden. 
Leipzig,  1792.    Compiled  from  the  Pollfirnl  Journal. 

Consideratiofis  tur  la  guerre  actuelle  des  Tun  s,  [jar  M.  de  Volney. 
^  Londres,  1788. — Respectinir  the  impending  partition  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  the  interest  of  Fmnce  in  it,  especially  with  res|>ect  to 
Egypt. 

Examen  du  livre  intUuU  ConsidvratkmMt  etc.,  par  M.  mt  Peyssonfx. 
Amsterdam,  1788. — ^Very  profound  as  a  critical  performance,  but  dry 

and  uninteresting. 

3.  But  the  distressf^s  of  tin*  Porte  had  roused  the  activity 
of  other  powers,  England,  and  particularly  Prussia.  Without 
themselves  engaging  in  the  contest,  they  attempted  to  effect 
diversions  in  Poland  and  Sweden.  Gustaviis  111.  believed 
the  favourable  moment  had  arnvecl  for  e.xtrieatino;  himself 
from  the  burdeusome  preponderance  of  a  neighbour,  by  a 
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bold  stroke.  He  therefore  quarrelled  with  Russia;  and 
having  to  contend  with  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  an- 
tagonists, he  soon  had  ample  opportunity  of  showing  what 
an  ^ctraordinary  man  is  able  to  perform,  even  when  left  to 
himself  alone.  His  conflict  was  not  without  glory,  and 
ended  without  los& 

The  king  invaded  Russian  Finland,  June  23,  1788;  and  Russia  de- 
clared war,  Julj.U.  The  war»  both  on  land  and  sea,  was  rendered 
more  extensive  by  the  participation  of  Denmark  in  favour  of  Russia, 

coTifnriiiably  to  the  existinjr  alliance,  (p.  ^16.)  Sept.  Norway  was  in- 
vaded and  Gottenburg  menaced ;  but  on  the  application  of  Britain, 
Oct  9,  an  armistioe  was  agreed  upon,  and  subsequently  a  letreaL^Ait 
indecisive  naval  battle  occurred  at  Hocblaod,  July  7.— But  the  Swedish 

army  mtilitiied,  because  an  aggressive  war  was  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  1)1"  it.self  concluded  a  truce  with  Uiissia.  The  .slates  were  con- 
vened ;  and  by  the  Act  of  Union  and  Safety,  April  3,  1789,  the  royal 
power  was  augmented  and  invested  with  the  right  of  war  and  peace, 
not  without  the  vehement  resistance  of  the  nobility.  The  war  was  re- 
newed ;  in  Finland,  huwover,  none  but  frequent  bnttles  near  the  portn^ 
occurred.  On  sea,  the  contest  was  bloody,  of  the  main  fleet  as  well 
of  Uio  squtulrons.  A  Tictoiy  was  obtained  by  a  Russian  squadron, 
Ang«  24.  So  also  in  the  following  year,  1 790.  The  attack  on  the  feet 
at  Ncval,  was  repelled,  May  14;  but  the  king  gained  a  victory  with 
his  sfiuadron.^',  ^fay  lo.  After  the  naval  battle  of  June  3,  the  Swedi.sh 
fleet  retreated  and  was  blockaded  in  Wiburg  Sound,  and  sutfered  great 
loss  in  the  battle  of  July  3.  But  the  king  was  again  Tictorious  with 
the  squadron  in  Svensca  Sound,  July  9.  Negotiation:^  were  then  en- 
tered upon  ;  and  peace  was  concluded,  without  foreign  mediation,  at 
Wei(  l;i,  Ang.  14.  Conditions:  a.  Restoration  of  the  stnttis  tpio  be- 
fore tlie  war.  b.  Kussia  aekauwlcdged  the  existing  Swedish  consti- 
tution. 

Plen ipotentiaries :  from  Russia, Baron  ^gdstrom :  from  Sweden,  Baron 

Ann  fell  It. 

Manoire  sur  la  Compugne  de  1788  en  Suede,  par  le  Fiunce  Chaiu.es 
]>B  HsasB.  4  Copenhague,  1789.  For  the  history  of  the  Danish  cam- 
peign. 

4.  Much  pjeater  difficulties  obstructed  tlie  termination  of 
the  Tuikibh  war,  because  strangers  mingled  in  it.  England, 
and  particularly  Pms-sia,  desired  to  prescribe  the  terms ;  a 
j«D  SI  im  aUiuucc  was  concluded  with  the  Porte ; 

and  a  Prussian  army  was  assembled  in  Silesia. 
rcb.».      The  death  of  Joseph  IL,  and  the  situation  of  the 
monarchy  at  the  accession  of  Leopold,  strt  ugili- 
ened  the  hopes  of  paeiiication.    Belgium  was  in  open  re- 
bellion, (p.  329,)  Hungary  discontented  and  tnrbulent,  the 
whole  state  exhausted  and  destitute  of  internal  support. 
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The  congress  at  Reicljeiibach  was  nevertheless  opened 
under  very  uncertain  prospects. 

The  congre^  was  holden  at  Reiclicnbach,  June,  1790.  The  project 
of  Uertzberg  was  to  restore  Galicia  to  Fohind  in  consideration  of  an  in- 
demnificatioa  in  Servia  and  Walachia,  according  to  the  boundaries  of 
Passarowitz  (see  p.  189);  and  to  Prussia,  Dantzic  and  Thorn;  this 
vrm  rejected  by  Austria.  Tho  prnjoct  was  abandoned  on  Hertzhorg's 
fall,  and  a  strict  status  quo  insisted  on.  The  convention  at  lieichen- 
Uidi,  June  27^  waa  to  be  the  baais  of  future  peace  between  Austria  and 
(he  Porte;  Auatria  agreed  to  the  .s/'////.n'  r/iw;  and  Prunia  and  the 
maritime  powors  promised  their  aid  in  tlic  Xctlu  rliinds. 

PlonjiM>tenti:iii(*s  :  iVoni  Austria,  Vrincc  IJeiiss  ;uid  Baron  von  Spiel- 
mann ;  from  Prussia,  Count  llert^ber^  ;  fium  England,  Jos.  Kwart ; 
from  the  republi<^  Van  Beede. 

Hebzbebo,  Beeueiif  etc.  T.  til.  p.  77  seq. 

6.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  procedure 
was  a  truce  between  Austria  and  the  Porte ;  but 
the  conclasioii  of  the  definitive  peace  at  Szistov^  was  de- 
layed, on  account  of  several  intermediate  events  and  some 
modifications,  till  the  middle  of  the  following  year. 

Peace  was  concluded  between  Austria  and  the  Porte,  Aug.  4,  1791. 
ConcBtims :  a.  Restoration  of  the  status  quo  before  the  war ;  but  old 
OiiBOva  remained  with  Austria,  though  without  fortilications.  h.  T!ic 
fortress  of  Clio<'ziin  wns  to  be  occupii  d  by  Ay^tria,  till  the  peace  with 
Russia,  c.  Tiie  iMiundariea  were  more  accurately  Hxed ;  uod  after- 
wards i-utitied  by  tlie  convention  of  Nov.  28,  17Uo. 

Plenipotentiaries :  the  Baron  y.  Herbert ;  and  the  reis  Efiimdi. 

6.  The  negotiation  with  Hiis.'sia  was  attended  with  much 
a'n'iiter  diHiculties.  Catharine,  ah'eady  reconciled  with 
{SwiMk  ii,  was  not  pleased  with  the  high  tone  in  wliicli  Prus- 
sia, and  still  more  England,  wtire  desirous  of  prescrihing  to 
her  similar  conditions  of  the  status  quo.  In  vain  did  Pitt, 
amid  the  murmurs  of  the  nation,  equip  a  fleet ;  Catharine 
declared  her  resolution  to  conclude  her  peace  alone,  and  she 
did  conclude  it  alone. 

Preliminaries  were  signed  between  Russia  and  Austria,  Aug.  11, 
1791 ;  they  were  changed  into  a  definitive  peace  at  Jassy,  Jan.  9, 1792. 
Conditions :  a.  Russia  obtained  Oeziikotf  with  the  strip  of  land  b<itween 
the  Dnioppr  and  the  Nioster,  which  last  constituted  the  boundai  y.  b. 
In  otlier  respects,  all  conquests  being  restored,  the  boundaries  were  ilie 
same  as  before  the  war. — ^Potemkin,  the  author  of  the  war,  did  not  live 
to  see  the  pacification.  He  died,  while  levelling,  under  a  tree,  not  far 
from  Jassy,  Oct.  15,  1791. 

The  plenipotentiaries  at  Jassy  were:  the  Count  Besborodko,  and  the 
grand  vizier  Jussuf  Pacha. 
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7.  After  four  years  of  contest,  and  with  streams  of  blood, 
it  was  hardly  toiiiul  possible  to  break  down  even  the  out- 
works of  u  state,  which  it  had  been  attempted  to  overthrow  ; 
(so  much  can  national  feeling  and  courage  do  against  tac- 
tics !)  and  even  these  had  to  be  restored  with  a  few  slight 
exceptions.  But  even  without  further  conquests,  the  war 
was  no  less  replete  with  consequences. 

8.  The  first  and  most  important  one  was  the  establbh* 
ment  of  the  dominion  of  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  con* 
tinned  to  hold  the  Crimea  and  the  contiguous  countries, 
then  indeed  deserts,  but  deserts  where  Cherson  and  Odessa 
were  soon  afterwanls  to  bloom.  Catharine  planted  here, 
not  for  herself,  but  for  future  generations.  What  may  be- 
come of  these  places  is  manifest  by  a  glance  at  the  neigh 
bouring  sea  with  its  coasts  and  islands ;  what  will  become 
of  them,  future  history  must  narrate. 

But  these  adTantnp:cs  were  purchased  with  the  emhwrmasnient  of  the 

Russian  money  affairs,  an  enibarraasmeiit  not  yet  remedied.  Since  the 
l)('<;5nning  of  tlii-*  Turkish  war,  the  pnpfr  money,  issued  by  Catharine 
in  1768,  fell  Vx-low  its  nominal  vahic  ;  and  the  is^ut  -*  beiii^  repeated,  it 
continued  to  <lepreciate,  till  it  i'cU  tu  about  a  fourtii  ut'  its  value. 

Ueber  Bustlandi  Pupiergeld  und  die  Mittelf  dasseU^e  bei 
randeidieketi  IVerthe  zu  erhallen  von  L.  11.  Jakob.    Hall  .  1817. 
Di-awn  from  a  thorough  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

9.  A  higher  advantage  for  X\\o.  present  was  tlie  formation 
of  generals.  Russia  and  Oeniiaiiy  found  theirs  ;  Suwarrow 
and  Cobourg,  rivals  witliout  envy,  were  ol"  niueh  more  value 
than  the  devastation  ot"  OczakoH'  and  Choczim.  times 
were  approaching  when  both  should  a))pear  on  another 
stag(\  ^^  hy  liad  their  great  career  to  begin  m  the  evening 
of  their  hfe  ? 

Antuino,  Vermtch  einer  Kriegtgetehi^te  des  Gra/en.  AL  Suwar* 
row.    1799,  3  Tide. 

10.  For  the  two  neighbonriiKj;  states,  Sweden  and  Po- 
land, this  second  Turkish  war  iiad  o])posite  re^ult^.  For 
Sweden,  the  guerdon  of  the  war  was  its  restored  nidepend- 
ence  and  friendsliip  with  Russia.  But  could  the  new  aug- 
mentation of  tlic  regal  power  he  regarded  as  fortunate? 
The  very  next  years  proved,  that  it  mitiht  be  highly  dan- 
gerous for  Sweden  :  and  no  one  atoned  for  it  more  severely 
tiian  the  ill-iated  Gustavus  111. ! 
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The  peace  at  WereU  was  shortly  foUowed  hy  a  defensive  alliance 
with  BwMua,  Oet  19,  1791,  bfonght  about  bj  tbdr  sinular  sentiments 
towards  France.    Gustuvus  III.  resolved  to  join  tbe  alHanoe  against 

Frnnpo,  and  plnco  himself  at  its  he. id.  l^ut  n  ^rrpj'.t  ferment  aro<^e  amonpr 
the  nobility  ;  and  the  king  was  murdered  alter  the  diet  at  Gefle,  Mareli 
16,  1792.  The  consequence  was  the  preservation  of  neutrality  under 
the  regency  of  Duke  Charles  of  Siidennuibuid  (till  1796). 

Reism  uber  den  Sund.  TUbingen,  1808.  Valuable  for  tfae  infonn- 
ation  it  conveys  of  this  period. 

11.  A  series  of  extremely  different  destinies  grew  out  of 
the  wars,  as  affecting  the  coxiditilm  of  Poland.  Its  fidl  had 
meanwhile  been  preparing.  The  variance  of  Russia  and 
Prussia  necessarily  reacted  on  this  state ;  and  its  situation 
soon  became  such,  that  neutrality  was  impossible. 

Russia  had  made  a  prop<^i1,  favoured  by  Stiitiislaus,  in  the  diet  of 
the  corifederaey,  for  a  league,  in  order  to  involve  Poland  in  the  Turki.sh 
war  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Prussia  deelared  to  Poland,  Oct.  12,  1788, 
that  it  would  consider  ttiin  as)  a  ^w\i  against  itself. 

Vim  EfUHehm  und  Vkiergange  der  I^htuehen  ContiiiuHon  wm  8 
Mai,  1791.  Gertnanien,  1793,  2  Thl.  Comprehending  the  aeeom- 
plishment  of  the  second  partition  of  Poluml,  Oet.  1793.  Written  by 
PoHsh  patriots.  Grief,  even  when  best  justihed,  does  well  to  moderate 
its  expression. — The  opposite  side  of  the  picture  is  shown  in, 

IRMre  de  la  preiemhie  RhtohiHim  de  Pologtu,  avee  un  examm  de 
Ma  nouveUe  constitution ;  par  M.  Meii^e.  Paris,  1793;  The  new  con* 
Stitution  certainly  could  not  please  a  violent  Jsoobin. 

12.  The  anti-Russian  party  became  clamorous,  as  soon 
as  a  defender  was  seen  in  Prussia.  The  abolition  of  the 
constitution,  guaranteed  by  Russia,  (p.  314,)  and  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  one  more  adapted  to  the  age,  were  its 
principal  objects.    Constantly  encouraged  in 

them  by  Frussia,  it  came  to  an  alliance  with 
this  power,  in  which  not  only  the  present  possessions  of  Po- 
land were  guaranteed,  but  assistance  promised,  should  others 
attack  it  on  account  of  its  domestic  affairs.  The  Poles 
were  indeed  startled,  as  the  acquisition  of  Dantzic  and 
Thorn  already  began  to  be  agitated. 

The  first  differences^  between  l*rus,sia  and  Poland  originated  in  the 
discussions  respecting  the  treaty  of  commerce  ;  in  which  the  cession  of 
Dantzic  was  proposed.  The  alliance  was  concluded,  the  treaty  of  corn* 
meroe  remuning  unSnlshed. 

13.  Freeinj:^  itself  of  Russian  guardianship,  and  refusing 
to  permit  Russian  troops  to  march  through  the  country, 
Poland  now  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  sovereign  state.  Ig- 
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natius  Potocki  and  his  friends  meanwhile  pursued  in  pro- 
found secrecy,  and  with  the  approbation  of  Prussia,  the 
project  of  the  new  constitution.  The  king  also  was  gained, 
^  ^  as  far  as  he  could  be.  But  stul  the  ancient  pre- 
judices were  so  radical,  that  the  accepting  this 
constitution  could  only  be  effected  by  a  kind  of  surprise. 

The  chief  points  of  the  constitution  of  May  3,  were :  a.  The  change 
from  an  elective  to  an  hereditary  kingdom,  b.  Tbe  elector  of  Saxonj 
was  declared  the  successor ; — the  throne  was  to  be  hereditan'  in  his 
house,  r.  The  kinp;,  with  the  eonncil  of  state,  wns  invested  with  the 
executive  power,  d.  The  diet  should  continue  in  two  chanihers  ;  with 
the  abrogation  of  the  Uberum  veitK  e.  All  the  privileges  of  the  nobility 
were  conflrmed,  though  f*  some  favours  were  accorded  to  the  citisens 
^and  ])0{i.sAnts.  These  were,  iivlf^d,  very  slight  ;  but  could  more  be 
granted  at  onco,  without  irritating  the  former  nation,  the  nobility  ? 

The  best  critical  \  iew  of  the  constitution  is  to  be  found  in  tiEKEL, 
Siaattteranderungen,  etc.  (see  p.  167). 

14.  Hardy  lias  a  new  constitution  ever  been  accepted 
witli  c;Tf»ater  enthusiasm.  The  nntion  considered  it  the 
tiawii  of  their  hljeily.  But  to  detend  was  more  ditiicult 
than  to  project;  and  in  fact  this  wan  almost  impossible,  be- 
cause the  kinfr,  who  ought  to  have  defended  it,  was  too 
weak  even  to  have  tlie  wish. 

15.  Catharine  appeared  intentionally  to  observe  an  om- 
inous silence,  so  long  as  her  hands  were  bound  by  the  war 
with  the  Turks.  And  she  did  not  break  it  without  a  pre- 
test. This  had  to  be  afforded  by  the  union  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  discontented  persons,  Felix  Potocki  and  hb  assistants, 
at  Targowitz,  for  maintaining  the  old  constitution.  Under 

jfiv  14,  im.        protection,  they  erected  a  confederacy,  (soon 
^       loucfly  execrated  by  themselves,)  which  was 
called  the  nation.   What  was  not  now  to  be  expected,  when 
tbe  peace  at  Jassy  (p.  367)  left  Catharine  free  f 

A  Russian  army  advanced  into  Poland,  May,  1792.  A  bold  but  ube- 
less  resistance  was  made  under  Poniatowsky,  Kosciusko,  and  others. 
The  king  joined  the  ooafederaqr  of  Taxgowit^  July  23 ;  a  truce  was 
made^  ai^  the  new  constitution  ratirely  overthrown. 

16.  Still,  however,  the  hopes  of  Poland  rested  on  Prus* 
sia.  But  many  ciianges  had  meanwhile  taken  place  in  the 
west.  Frederic  William  II.  had  returned  from  Champagne, 
without  laurels  and  with  bis  treasury  almost  exhausted; 
and  the  war  on  tbe  Rhine  continued.   What  a  prospect^ 
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joined  to  that  of  a  second  wnv  with  Russia!  That  Prussia 
wouhl  abandon  them,  tlie  Poles  might  therefore  antieipate  ; 
but  that  their  protector,  already  in  secret  connexion  with 
Russia,  would  aid  in  their  ruin — was  more  than  could  have 
been  expected  I 

The  Prussian  troops  marched  into  Poland  under  the  pretence  of  sup- 
pressing Jacobinism,  and  issued  a  declaration,  Jan,  16,  1793,  which 
was  followed  by  a  second,  Feb.  24,  respecting  the  taking  of  Dantzic, 
which  had  heen  the  deckred  object  of  Prussian  policy  since  the  first 
partition,  but  was  prudently  concealed  by  Catharine^  and  hj  the  pro- 
scrtitinn  of  which  object  Frederic  had  detracted  from  his  reputation 
ill  17h-\.  l>ut  the  declaration  in  oonunon»  of  April  16,  dispelled  all 
uncertainty. 

17.  Poland  was  again  divided,  between  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia, and  lost  all  but  a  third  of  its  former  territory.  The 
partition  itself  was  bad  enough,  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  consent  of  the  nation  was  extorted  at  the  diet  of  Grod- 
no was  still  worse.  Such  scenes  had  never  before  been 
witnessed  in  Europe. 

The  cession,  of  what  had  been  seised,  to  Russia,  was  extorted  Aug. 
17,  1793  ;  to  Prussia,  Sept  8,  in  consideration  of  a  renunciation  of  dl 
further  claims,  and  of  a  guarantee  of  what  was  left  behind. 

18.  That  the  rest  of  Poland  was  to  be  under  the  sway  of 
Russia  was  tacitly  understood.  A  closer  union  with  the 
latter  countfy  left  it  hardly  the  shadow  of  independence ; 
and  what  other  but  a  military  dominion  could  now  have  ex- 
isted  ?  Even  the  capital  was  occupied  by  Russian  troops, 
and  the  commander-in-chief  was  hkewise  the  ambassador. 

A  treaty  of  union  was  made  witii  Russia,  Oct.  16.  Chief  points:  a. 
liussia  reserved  the  direction  of  future  wars.  b.  Its  consent  was  to  be 
no  less  necessary  in  all  fbture  compacts  with  foreign  states,  e.  Its 
troops  should  be  allowed  to  march  into  Poland,  on  the  shortest  notice.^ 
For  the  present,  the  heaviest  measure  was  theappointment  of  the  general 
Igektrbm  as  ambassador. 

19.  Under  these  circumstances  hardly  a  semblance  of 
hope  seemed  to  remain ;  yet  the  nation  was  not  entirely 
given  up  by  the  patriots,  who  had  fled  to  foreign  countries, 
and  were  acquainted  with  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Po- 
land. They  fomul  in  Kosciusko  the  man,  competent  as  a 
general  to  be  the  head  of  a  revolution.  Prepar-  ^ 
ed  by  him,  it  broke  out  in  Cracow,  and  soon  after- 
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wards  in  the  capital  also  ;  and  the  only  measure  likely  to 
insure  success  was  adopted,  of  placing  the  leader,  as  supreme 
magistrate^  at  the  head  of  the  natioii. 

The  revolution  broke  out  on  occasion  of  the  reduction  of  the  Polish 
troops  in  Cracow  under  ivra<!nlin«ky,  Msirch  24.  Tho  peasant:;  were 
armed,  and  the  measures  udupted  were  luurked  with  boidiiess.  It  broke 
out  in  Warsaw,  April  17.  The  Rubsuiib  suffered  a  bloody  defeaL  A 
goTemment  was  erected ;  (the  king  retaining  his  title  j)  and  the  national 
insurrection  quickly  spread. 

Versuch  einer  (icsclticlilc  der  Ictzen  PolnUchcn  Tv^urrection  t'on  Jahr 
1794.  1796,  2  Th.  lu  a  certain  degree,  a  contiuuation  of  the  work; 
Vom  JEntaieheny  etc.,  (see  p.  69,)  but  in  a  more  moderate  tone,  and  by 
another  author. 

yTcmoires  si/r  la  I?rrnfut{on  de  hi  Pohf/ne,  trouvces  a  Berlin.  Paris, 
18()t).  Containint;,  alter  a  sketch  of  Polisii  history,  the  despatches  to 
tlio  empresij  from  General  Pistor  respecting  the  occurrences  in  Warsaw. 

20.  Though  in  contest  with  two  most  powerful  enemies, 
the  hopes  of  the  Poles  were  not  a  little  animated  by  Frederic 
Williams  fruitless  expedition  no;ainst  Warsaw.  But  their 
preservation  was  connected  with  one  man ;  his  fate  decided 
theirs.  In  a  short  time  nothing  but  the  capital  remained ; 
and  Poland  ceased  to  be  reckoned  among  the  nations. 

The  siege  of  Warsaw  was  raised  by  Frederic  William,  an  insmnrec^ 
tion  having  arisen  in  his  rear,  Sept.,  1794.  But  Kosciusko  was  defeated 
and  made  prisoner  by  the  Russians  under  Fersen,  Oct.  10.  Suwarrow 
pressed  forward  and  took  Praga  by  assault,  with  a  terrible  massacre  of 

the  inhabitants,  Nov.  4. 

21.  Poland  was  rlismpmbered  a  third  time  and  com- 
pletely, wMth  the  co-opcration  of  Austria,  after  a  mere  con- 
vention of  the  three  courts,  as  t!ie  consent  of  Poland  was  no 
longer  necessary.  The  aiiiiiiiiiation  of  this  state  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  subjection  of  Courland,  its  former  lief,  (see  p. 
220,)  to  Russia. 

Tlie  two  imperial  f-nnrN  first  issued  declaration?!,  witli  a  preliminary 
definition  of  the  boiiri(iarie3,  Jan.  3,  1795  ;  and  then,  after  a  conven- 
tion, a  threefold  mutual  compact  was  concluded,  Oct.  24,  according  to 
the  boundaries  as  they  thra  were. — The  voluntary  and  unconditional 
act  of  sutgogation  of  Courland  was  promulgated  March  18,  1795. 

Ferr  A  flisfoire  des  trots  demembremernf  de  fa  I*oloipte^  pour  fnire 
suite  d  Ihistoire  de  rannrrhie  dp  fa  Pofof^/ie,  par  Km  i.ikkes.  Paris, 
1820,  3  vols.    An  exact  dctuil  of  the  previous  ncgotiatioii». 

22.  Catharine  thus  lived  to  see  the  conclusion  of  the 
grand  tragedy,  which^  ia  &ct,  ahe  alone  terminated,  aa  she 
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alone  had  begun  it  thirty  years  before.  She  had  divided 
the  soil  with  others,  but  not  the  dominion ;  and  what  she 
had  granted,  would  perhaps  have  only  been  lent,  had  she 
not  been  surprised  by  death.  No  one  of  her 
predecessors  had  exercised  influence  like  hers 
on  Europe ;  but  history  has  shown,  that  this  influence  hud 
its  bounds,  and  what  they  were.  Things  were  entirely 
changod,  when  her  only  son  Paul  I.  ascended  the  throne, 
too  late  for  himself,  with  contrary  maxims. 
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SECOND  DIVISION  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

From  the  peace  at  Campo  Farmto,  to  the  e$tablishme$U  of  the 
French  imperial  throne.    1797  to  1804. 


HISTORY  OF  TU£  EUROPEAN  STATES-SYSTEM. 

ScnuTz,  JIaiidhu<:h  tier  Geschichte  Napoleons  uml  seines  ZeUalters. 
Ivcipzig,  1810.  A  complete  chronological  enumerstioa  of  the  eyenta 
from  ITfiO  to  1810. 

Gaschichte  Xdpohon  Buonaparte's,  von  FbieDR.  SaALFSLD.  X^eipzig, 
1817,  2  Thciile.    A  copious  narrative. 

1 .  At  the  bepnning  of  this  period,  the  situation  of  the  lead- 
ing powers  of  Europe,  thoui^li  tli(^y  all  stood  erect,  had  essen- 
tially chanmnl.  Franec,  alnnidy  L;'eogrupliical]y  u^grundized 
by  the  possesision  of  Belgium,  Savoy,  Nice,  and  Avignon, 
and  most  closely  allied  w  ith  Spain,  held  Italy  and  Holland 
oecupied,  and  could  confidently  reckon  upon  the  cession  of 
the  lelt  bank  of  the  Hliine,  and  the  consecpient  de|)endence 
of  the  German  empire.  W  hat  more  did  it  need  for  aiisum- 
inff  the  entire  sway  of  the  contment  ?  Austria  was  em- 
ploy* fl  in  healing  its  wounds.  In  the  east  was  Hussia,  with 
unweakened  vigour,  not  only  aggrandized  by  the  last  Polish 
partitions,  hut  brought  geographically  nearer  to  the  west, 
and,  since  the  accession  of  the  new  ruler,  adopting  a  liiui 
of  policy  substantially  changed  by  a  participation  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  This  participation  once  begun,  how 
could  it  have  ceased,  even  in  case  of  a  change  of  party  ? 
From  this  time,  therefore,  the  former  separation  of  the 
northern  and  southern  states  disappears,  and,  by  the  olofler 
union  of  them  both,  Europe  now  constitutes  but  one  politic 
cal  system. 

2*  Between  them  stood  Prussia,  rapidly  drained  by  an 
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extravfl^nt  administration;  now  become  the  immediate 

neighbour  of  Russia,  and  soon  afterwards  of  France,  with 
frontiers  open  to  both ;  and,  though  possessed  of  a  great 
commercial  navigation,  yet  from  the  want  of  a  navy  exposed 

to  oyrry  attack  on  sen.  Whether  to  attach  itself  to  Russia 
or  I'Vance  was  the  firaiul  tjurstion  at  home.  The  idea  seems 
to  liavc  been  buried  willi  Frederic  that  there  was  yet  a  third, 
perhaps  tlie  only  coiirs(>  left  for  Prussia,  to  stanfl  or  fall  with 
the  former  political  system  of  Europe : — tor  what  place 
would  there  be  for  this  intermediate  state,  in  a  new  order  of 
things? 

Kinjr  Frederic  William  II.  diffl  lirforo  the  meeting  of  the  cnnjcrress  at 
Rastadt,  Nov.  IG,  1797.  A  relbrm  was  soon  introduced  into  the  court 
and  ministry  under  Frederic  WOUam  III. ;  there  was  no  material 
change,  however,  in  the  organization  ot*  the  state,  or  in  (breign  relations. 

ITLitnrisrhe  DcnAwunlit/lcitrfi  zur  Gtsrhichtc  drs  I  't'rfriUs  des  l\etis- 
nschen  Staats  seit  dem  Jahre  1794,  von  dem  Obristen  von  Massenhnch. 
1809,  2  Th.  Kveo  the  wi^t  heads  believed  aggrandizement  to  be  the 
onlj  remedj  for  the  state. 

3.  Even  after  the  peace,  it  was  soon  felt  that  things  were 
still  in  an  uncertain  stale.  Tlie  naval  war  continntMl,  and 
who  could  doubt  that  Pitt  would  do  every  thing  to  rekindle 
the  war  on  land  ?  The  conclusion  also  of  the  peace  of  the 
empire  at  Rastadt,  could  not  be  unattended  with  difficulties ; 
ana  even  if  neither  had  been  the  case,  the  continued  repub* 
licanizing  plans  of  the  directory  gave  support  to  that  conflict 
of  political  maxims,  which  admitted  of  no  permanent  paci- 
fication. 

4.  The  congress  met  at  Rastadt,  under  the  most  melan- 
choly auspices  for  the  empire.  It  was  only  to  be  supported 
by  a  close  union  of  Austria  and  Prussia ;  but  old  maxims, 
new  projects^  and  new  prospects  already  opened,  (p.  341, 
sqq.,)  formed  too  strong  a  wall  of  partition ;  and  the  surren- 
der of  Mayence  and  the  capture  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  during 
the  negotiations,  showed  beforehand  the  future  situation  of 
Germany.  The  demands  of  France  were  doubled:  1st, 
The  cession  of  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  se- 
cured its  military  influence.  2nd,  The  adoption  of  the 
maxim  of  indemnifying  the  injured  princes  by  seculariza- 
tions, which  secured  its  political  influence. 

The  congress  at  Raatadt  lasted  from  Dec.  9,  1 797-8,  to  April,  1799. 
After  the  principal  demands  of  France  had  been  granted,  March  U, 
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1 798,  on  the  side  of  the  empire,  a  speedier  termination  might  haire  been 
expected,  had  it  not  been  shown  that  this  did  not  depoid  on  the  con- 
gress itself,  but  on  the  ritaation  of  Europe  whidi  became  ewerj  daj 
more  complicatefl. 

The  deputies  were:  from  France,  Bonnier,  Jean  de  Bry,  and  Ro- 
beijot  (the  last  after  Trielhard*8  defHirture) ;  fhmi  the  emperor,  Count 
Metternieh,  Count  L.  Cobenzl,  and  von  Lehrbaeh ;  from  Pniuia,  Count 
Ooertz,  von  Jaoobi,  von  Dohm ;  from  the  eleetorateof  Mayenoe^  Baron 
von  Albitii,  vU\ 

Geheime  Geschichte  tier  Jiastadler  Friedemunierhandlungen  in  Ver- 
hindungm  mU  den  l^uU$kanddn  deuer  Zeit,  Von  €tn««i  Sehtteizer, 
Nebst  dm  wiMysten  Uf^mindm.  Germanien,  1799,  6  Th.  8to.  Onl^ 

the  firsit  part  of  lliis  conipreh<*nsive  work  contains,  in  a  condensed 
sketch,  the  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  wars  of  the  revolution  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  1799 ;  the  remaining  fire  contain  the  col- 
lection of  dcNNimentB. 

5.  Durinfi;  these  neoriiiations  ^leveral-of  the  countries,  and 
especially  Italy,  coiitiiiiK  <I  in  a  revoliit ituiary  state.  Since 
the  erection  of  the  ('isalpuiL'  uiid  Lia,Liiian  republics  the 
democratic  party  had  become  mure  widely  sjiii  ad,  and  liad 
caused,  in  Rome  itself,  the  subversion  of  the  existing  go- 
vernment, and  a  Roman  republic.  But  no  where  would 
the  tree  of  liberty  take  less  root  than  there. 

Rome  was  occiipiod  by  Frcneli  troops  on  oocjusion  of  a  popular  insur- 
rection, Feb.  10,  1798.  The  lioniaii  repubhc  was  proclaimed,  Feb.  15. 
Pitts  the  Sixth,  now  eighty  years  old,  (who  died  in  extle^  Aug.  29, 

1799,  )  was  harshly  treated  and  carried  away,  together  with  several  car- 
dinals, Feb.  20. 

A  brief  account  of  the  subvertion  of  the  Papal  government,  1798,  by 
R.  DupPA.  London,  1799. 

6.  If  this  treatment  of  the  Iiead  of  the  church  at  the  order 
of  the  directory  was  a  proof  of  its  contempt  of  public 
opinion,  a  much  more  strikino-  one  was  seen  in  the  violent 
revolution  of  Switzerland.  For  almost  three  hundred  years 
this  republic  in  the  midst  of  Europe  had  not  only  succeeded 
in  avoidino;  all  participation  in  those  great  disputes,  with 
which  the  world  had  been  entangled,  but  the  conventionfd 
international  law  had  also  accorded  to  it,  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure, an  inviolability  whicli  bordered  on  sanctity.  How 
could  an  age  that  spared  notiiiii^  liave  spared  this  sanctity, 
in  which  there  was  freedom  indeed,  but  no  equality?  Be- 
sides the  financial  gain  that  it  u  as  hoped  would  accrue  from 
the  spoils,  the  military  importance  of  the  country,  from  its 
aituutioQ  and  character,  was  in  all  probability  a  no  less  power- 
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ful  motive.  Notwithstanding  the  resistance  oiTered,  a  few 
weeks  were  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  structure  of  centu- 
ries, and  to  transform  the  league  of  the  confederates  into 
one  Helvetian  republic. 

Switierland  preserved  its  neutrality  notwithstanding  the  disputes  re- 
epertinp:  the  <.'ini<!;nints,  till  the  revolution  of  Frnctidor  1^  f  jv  349)  de- 
termined its  tnte,  by  the  expulsion  of  Bartheleiny  and  Curnot.  Switzer- 
land became  agitated,  and  the  revolution  began  in  Pays  de  Vaud,  Dec., 
1797*  The  evils  of  the  fodenl  ooostitatioii  were  soon  disclosed ;  there 
was  a  want  of  unity,  and  the  burden  at  last  fell  almost  exclusively  on 
Berne.  Here  also  there  wns  no  want  of  deliberation  and  •MitT'jv  ;  but 
the  majoritv  adopted  partial  measures,  and  with  Kosciutiko  s  courage, 
the  bold  d'Erkch  was  never  possessed  of  Kosdusko's  means.  The 
French  advanced  on  two  sides,  and  obstinate  battles  ensued;  Berne 
was  overpowered,  March  2 — 5,  1798  ;  aiul  the  other  cantons  were  con- 
quered, with  the  exception  of  the  three  smaller.  These  made  an  obsti- 
nate resistance  and  an  honourable  capitulation,  May  1 — 4.  The  Hel- 
vetian repaUic  was  prodaimed,  April  12.  Then  followed  fire  unhappy 
years  of  war  and  faction,  till  the  French  Act  of  Mediation,  Feb.  19, 
1803,  restored  to  the  Swiss  their  federal  (but  altered)  constitution  and 
tranquillity. — At  the  time  of  the  takin;^  of  Switzerland,  the  republie  of 
Geneva  was  destroyed,  by  its  incorporation  with  France,  April  26, 
1798. 

JSmd  Mitorique  mr  la  destruction  de  la  ligue  et  de  la  l^ertS  ffelvf' 
tique,  par  Mallkt  du  Pax.  Londres,  1798.  Is  there  no  natiTe  of 
lierue  to  writ©  this  history  ? 

Authentic  information  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  republic  of 
Geneva  may  be  found  in  the  JMiL  Jtrnmaly  May,  179S. 

7.  England  stood  against  the  continent;  with  doubled 
power ;  with  doubled  debts ;  with  doubled  resources.  The 
fearful  secret  bcguii  to  be  avowed,  that  it  could  exist  as  it 
was  only  in  war ;  and  experience  soon  showed,  that  a  peace 
would  be  nothing  but  an  armistice.  Pitt's  lonj;  and  disin- 
terested administration  concentrated  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  families^  and  in  the  bosom  of  tne  free  constitution 
an  oligarchy  was  formed,  which,  subsequently  pushing  to  a 
scandalous  excess  the  altercations  respecting  the  offices  of 
state,  was  nevertheless  long  unable  to  produce  a  single  lead- 
ing mind.  But  the  maxims  of  the  anti-revolutionary  policy 
hM  been  firmly  established  by  Pitt ;  and  the  government 
had  soon  to  recur  to  them,  even  when  it  seemed,  for  a  short 
space,  to  have  abandoned  them. 

8.  But  the  continued  war  with  £ngland  about  this  time 
matured  an  enterprise,  which,  ezecut^  by  the  hero  of  the 
day,  for  whom  there  was  now  no  suitable  theatre  in  Europe, 
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attracted  by  its  novelty  the  interest  of  the  world.  The  con- 
quest and  colonization  of  E^pt  was  at  the  same  time  to 
afford  a  compensation  for  the  West  Indies,  and  give  another 
direction  to  the  colonial  system  of  Europe.  Prepared  under 
the  mask  of  an  expedition  against  England,  the  execution 
was  yet  more  wonderful  than  the  preparation.  The  con- 
quest of  Malta,  combined  with  it,  has  been  followed  by  al- 
most groator  consequences  to  Europe  than  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  itself. 

Great  preparations  and  embarkations  were  made  at  TouLm  (as  cod- 
stituting  til''  I  ft  win;.'  of  tlie  '  army  of  England*  in  the  Channel).  The. 
fleet  and  army  under  Buonaparte  set  sail  May  18,  1798.  Malta  capi- 
tuliittrd  and  was  occupied,  June  10 — 12,  without  resistance.  The  fleet 
waa  porsQed  but  ii<A  overtak«i  by  the  British,  and  finally  anchored  at 
Marabou.  The  troops  landed  July  1.  Alexandria  was  taken  on  the 
2nd,  after  wliich  Buonaparte  pressed  forward  to%v an! >  Cairo,  and  rrnined 
the  buttle  of  the  ryraiaida,  July  21.  Cairo  was  invested  on  the  22nd. 
Desaix  made  an  expedition  against  Upper  Kgypt,  and  subdued  it  after 
the  battle  at  Sediman,  Oct.  7.  The  Syrian  expedition  was  defeated  at 
Acre,  Dee. — May,  1799  ;  (it  was  ascertained  too  late  that  Egypt  cannot 
be  maintained  without  the  po3i^c??9ion  of  Syria.)  The  Turks  landed  and 
were  defeated  at  Aboukir,  July  2o. 

RdiUioH  die*  eampa^ne*  dit  Ginirai  BwmapaHit  en  EgjfpU  et  en 
S^rie,  par  Beethuul   Paris,  1800. 

9.  No  undertakiiijr  ever  created  such  intense  auxietv  in 
J  England.  Even  the  great  naval  victory  at  Aboukir, 
'  by  which  Nelson  almost  annihilated  the  French 

fleet,  could  not  allay  it.  But  by  this  victoiy  it  acquired 
the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  British  ministiy 
made  it  a  maxim  not  to  rest  till  Eg}'pt  should  be  torn  from 
France. 

10.  The  epoch  of  the  victory  at  Aboukir  gave  this  battle 
a  gff^ater  political  importance  than  naval  battles  usually 

^  ^  possess.  The  first  consequences  were  a  declaration 
of  war  against  France  by  the  Porte,  on  account  of 
the  invasion  of  Egypt,  accompanied  with  efforts  to 'recon- 
quer it,  aided  by  England.   Thus  was  dissolved  the  oldest 
bond  of  amity  in  Europe ! 

11.  A  still  more  important  consequence  was  the  forma- 
tion which  it  promoted,  of  a  second  coalition,  by  means  of 

Eno:land  and  Russia.  Tlie  oflice,  accepted  by  Paul 
I.  after  the  conquest  of  Malta,  as  grand  master  of 
the  order,  led  to  further  steps,  and  the  world  beheld  a  new 
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example,  how  antiqaaied  inatitutioiia  may  recover  a  mo- 
mentary importance  from  the  passions  of  rulers. 

Russia  formed  aUionces  with  Naples,  Nov.  29,  1798  ;  with  the  Porte, 
Dec.  28 ;  with  England,  Dec  29 ;  and  with  the  remote  Portugal,  Sept. 

28,  1799.  England  formed  alliances  with  Sicily,  Deo.  1  ;  with  the 
Porte,  Jan.  5,  1799.    So  also  did  Naples  with  Uie  Porte,  Jan.  21. 

12.  The  condition  of  these  treati^  were,  in  general,  a 
mutual  guarantee  of  all  possessions,  (including  Egypt,  in 
the  case  of  the  Porte,)  a  common  prosecution  of  the  war, 
according  to  exact  stipulations,  and  none  but  a  common 
conclusion  of  peace :  the  closing  of  all  harbours,  especially 
in  the  Mediterranean,  to  French  navigation  and  commerce ; 
British  subsidies  to  Russia  and  others.  The  duration  of  the 
treaties  was  fixed  for  eight  years. 

13.  But  it  was  the  accession  of  the  two  leading  German 
powers,  which  could  alone  open  to  this  mighty  combination 
the  way  of  attack.  The  course  of  affairs  in  Uastadt,  and 
the  increasing  differences  with  Austria,  hardly  left  room  f(ir 
a  doubt,  that  tliesc  mio;ht  be  uained.  Prussia,  on  tiie  other 
hand,  thinking  to  steer  in  the  general  storm  between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  persisted,  with  unshaken  purpose,  in  its 
neutrality.  The  warrior  state  suddenly  changed  its  charac- 
ter, and  becauie  the  most  peaceful.  The  most  dangerous 
of  all  experiments,  when  the  state  itself  destroys  the  halo  of 
its  pi>wer ! 

Aftor  the  fruitless  negotiations  at  Selz,  May  30 — July  6,  1798, 
Austria  begiin  to  contract  closev  relations  with  iiussia  and  England, 
conceding  to  Russia  the  mediatioa  with  Flnuahi  respecting  future  in- 
demniiicutions.  The  advance  of  a  Bnssian  army  tiirough  the  Austrian 
territories,  Dec.,  gave  the  cloarr<>t  proofs ;  and  caosed  the  French  am- 
bassador to  make  a  declaration,  Jan.  2,  1799. 

14.  Thus  a  new  combination  was  formed  against  the 
French  republic,  in  extent,  at  least,  greater  than  the  former, 
but  from  this  very  circumstance,  proportionahly  checked  in 
its  operations.  What  obstacles  were  thrown  in  its  way  by 
the  geo<;raphical  distance  of  London,  Petersburg",  and 
Vienna,  obstructing  ail  concei  t  ;  what  by  the  neutrality  of 
Prussia,  covt^ring  at  the  same  time  Holland  and  Belgmm ; 
what  still  greater  obstacles  were  presented  by  the  clashing 
interests  of  F.no  hind  and  the  continent,  and  the  capricious 
character  the  Russian  monarch  !  Besides,  the  premature 
secession  of  Naples,  which  soon  proved  destructive  both  to 
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itself  and  Sardinia,  did  not  permit  very  important  conse- 
quences to  be  expected  from  such  combinations. 

The  war  broke  out  in  Naples,  Nov.,  1798.  The  directory  declared 
war  against  Naples  and  Sardiiiia,  Dee.  6,  and  oompetlea  Charles 

Emmanuel  IV.  to  renounce  all  his  po9fte!*sions  on  the  continent,  Dec.  9. 
Tfif  Neapolitan  war  proceeded  unfortunately  tindrr  Mark.  The  king 
lied  to  I'ulermo,  J une  2,  1 799.  Naples  was  taken  after  some  obstinate 
fighting  by  Championnet,  Jan.  23,  aad  erected  into  a  80-caUed  Par* 
thenopnan  repttblic»  though  not  formaUj  recognised  as  snch  by  the 
directory. 

15.  Those  obstacles,  however,  could  not  weaken  the  first 
onset;  and  the  financial  embarrassment  and  the  dechning 
importance  of  the  directorial  government,  in  France  itself, 
impeded  all  its  steps.  But  the  choice  of  leaders  was  most 
decisive.  If  the  directory  here  failed,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
on  the  contraiy,  and  the  dreaded  Suwarrow,  at  the  head  of 

^  the  allies,  were  the  harbingers  of  victory.  The 
congress  of  Rastadt  was  dissolved  ;  and  one  cam- 
paign was  enough  to  give  the  victorious  allies  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany. 

The  congress  of  Rastadt  broke  up,  April  H,  1799,  and  the  French 
ambassadors  were  barbamii<*1y  murdered  on  their  return,  April  28.  Tlit^ 
war  was  already  begun  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  TIic  archduke  won  a 
faatde  at  Ostracb,  Mvch  21,  and  at  Stockach  on  the  25th,  over  Jonrdan. 
He  penetrated  Switzerland  as  far  as  Zurich  against  Massena,  till, 
Roparatcd  from  the  Rus^^ians  under  Korsakow,  (Sept.,)  he  held  the  com- 
mand victoriously  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  Manheim  was  taken,  Seju. 
18. — The  war  began  in  Italy,  and  Kray  was  victorious  over  Scherer  at 
Verona,  Bfareh  26 ;  at  Bfagnano,  April  5.  After  his  arrival,  Sowarrov 
took  the  command  of  the  Russian- Austrian  army,  April  16.  A  victory 
was  gained  at  Cassano,  April  27,  and  Milan  and  Turin  were  taken. 
Almost  all  the  fortresses,  even  Mantua  itself,  fell,  July  2H.  The  French 
under  Mucdonald  retreated  from  Naples,  and  were  defeated  by  Su war- 
row  OQ  die  Trebia,  June  17 — 19.  Naples  was  reconquoed  by  the 
Galabfian.s  under  Cardinal  Ra£fo,  when  the  most  revolting  cruelties 
were  peri>etrate(l,  and  tlie  throne  was  re-established,  supported  by 
Russians,  Turks,  and  Britons,  (a  singular  combination,)  as  also  tiie 
papal  dominion  under  Fins  VIL  Another  French  army  advanced 
under  Joubert ;  it  was  likewise  routed  by  Suwarrow  at  Novi,  Aug.  15. 
Genoa  and  Ancona  alone  remained  occupied  by  French  troops. 

Precis  des  evenements  milif aires,  on  essnis  hisforiques  svr  Us  cam- 
pannes  de  1799  d  1814,  avec  cartes  et  platts,  par  AL  lb  Comtk  Mat- 
TmEU  BuMAB;  Heutenant-gte^ral  des  arm^  da  Roi.  Paris,  1817. 
The  six  vols,  that  liave  hitherto  appeared  of  this  valuable  work,  COm- 
prel.end  tlie  miKp  ii, of  1799,  1S()0,  and  1801. 

Geschichtc  der  irkuiu/t  u  u/id  Fo/f/en  des  Ocstreichischen  Feldzugtt 
in  der  tkhwciz^  von  C.  h.  von  IIallku.    Zwci  Thcile,  1801. 
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M^moires  pour  servir  d  V  lustoire  des  demieres  revolutions  de  NapleSj 
par  B.  N.  t^oin  ixmliilre.   Paris,  1803. 

Die  GesehickU  drs  Ft  hlzuges  1799  in  DeuUchlond  tmd  m  der 

Se/iuei:.  VVirn,  1819,  Th.  i,  ii.  (by  the  Archduke  Charles).  The 
best  account  ol'  the  catiipait^n  of  1796  in  Gennany,  has  been  given  bjr 
the  Gruudzuye  der  iStraityie  ol  the  same  author. 

16.  Were  not  these  days  of  victory  the  days  for  founding 
peace  ?  Or  was  it  not  the  time  for  a  neutral  power,  like 
Prussia,  to  assert  with  effect  and  dignity  the  restoration  of 
Europe  1  But  when  has  it  not  been  more  difficult  to  make 
a  wise  use  of  a  victory,  than  to  obtain  the  victory  itself? 
The  precious  moments  were  gone,  and  before  the  year  was 
expired,  the  coalition  had  fallen  asunder,  by  the  secession 
of  Russia. 

A  misundrntanding  had  ariaen  between  Austria  and  Russia  in  Italy 

respectinpr  Anconn  and  Piedmont,  Russia  having  taken  Sardinia  und^ 
its  protection.  The  Russians  withdrew  under  Suwarrow  to  Switzer- 
land, to  join  Korsiukow.  But  Korsakow  had  been  defeated  two  days 
before  by  Massena,  Sept.  25^27,  and  Sowanow  retreated  over  path* 
less  Alps  to  Upper  Suabia,  t' n  ]  i>t  and  greate,9t  of  his  achievements  I 
He  and  his  army  wcrr  recalletl,  Jan.  IMOO,  and  met  with  n  cold  recep- 
tion !  England  and  l\u^«ia  also  were  disunited  by  the  iiiisucecssful 
combined  descent  on  North  Holland  under  the  Duke  oi'  York,  Aug. — 
Oct ;  one  advantage,  however,  accrued  to  England  from  It^  namely, 
the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel,  Aug.  SO. 

17.  While  the  allies  wert'  thus  trifling  away  tiic  advun- 
taj^es  of  their  success,  a  much  more  important  change  was 
proceeding  in  France.  The  ship,  which  was  freighted  with 
the  immediate  destinies  of  France  and  Europe,  had 
landed  at  Frejus.  A  few  weeks  were  sufficient  to 
establish  a  new  order  of  things  by  the  overthrow  of  the  long- 
undermined  directorial  constitution — the  directory  abdi- 
cated ;  the  deputies  of  the  [)e(  )ple  were  driven  asunder  with 
clubs ; — ^and  one  campaign  was  enough  to  reconquer  the 
lost  fruits  of  victory,  and  peace  at  the  same  time. 

Ocnrrul  Buonaparte  returned  from  Egypt,  Oct.  9,  1799.  Prepar- 
ations were  made  lor  an  internal  revolution,  executed  after  the  removal 
of  the  chambers  of  St.  Cloud«  principally  through  the  instromentalitj 
of  the  council  of  the  ancients,  Nov.  9  (Brumaire  18).  The  consular 
oonstitntion  was  introduced,  Dec.  1.5.  Buonaparte  was  appointed  re- 
gent, m  first  contiul.  The  {)opular  sovereignty  was  abolished  by  the 
abrogation  of  the  municipal  governments,  and  the  appointment  or  pre- 
fects.  The  separation  of  the  legislative  and  executive  authority  ceased, 
the  gpvemment  reaerving  to  itself  the  sole  right  of  originating  bills  in 
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tlic  legislative  body.  Li  api»earance  it  was  the  outliue  of  a  constiiutiuu, 
rather  thaa  a  finished  draught. 

18.  After  peace  had  been  vainly  proffered  to  England, 
(the  manner  in  which  it  was  proflerecl  would  alone  have 
frustrated  it,)  preparation'-'  were  made  for  opening:  the  eam- 
pai^'n.  How  very  difleicnt  wn'^  tlie  situation  of  atlairs  now, 
when  Russia,  no  longer  co-operating,  was  soon  half  won  ! 
On  the  continent,  therefore,  Austria  only  liad  to  be  van- 
quished,  beinpf  teel)ly  supported  by  Naph's  and  a  part  of 
the  German  empire,  but  soon  more  closely  united  to  Eng- 

land  by  a  new  subsidiary  treaty.    It  even  seemed 
to  be  the  general  wish,  to  assist  the  purj)oses  of 
France ;  for,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  Archduke  Charles  was  recalled  from  the  com- 
mand ! 

A  double  plan  was  marked  out  for  the  campugn  of  1800 ;  in  Italy 

under  the  fir^^t  consul ;  in  Upper  Germnny  undrr  ISfnrrau.  In  Italy, 
Genoa  was  obstinately  defended  by  Ma^^ena,  till  June  4.  Meanwhile 
the  reserve  army  crossed  Mont  St.  Bernard.  I^lilan  was  entered,  and 
the  Cisalpine  repuhlio  restored.  Buonaparte  gained  a  victory  at  Ma- 
rengo, over  j^Telas,  June  14,  and  a  capitulation  -vra^  made  on  the  IStb, 
by  which  Loinbardy  and  all  the  fortresses  to  Mantua  were  to  be  eva- 
cuated. Thus  the  fruits  of  a  whole  year  were  lost  in  one  day. — In 
Germany,  Moreau  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Alsace,  April  25,  and  ad- 
vanced without  intermission,  beating  Kray  in  s»;\ ci  al  (  ngngements,  to 
Ulm,  May  2 — 10;  he  then  ponotrntcd  into  ]»avaria  and  the  Orisons, 
fTime  and  July.  Repeated  arrnistices  were  nimle  in  Germany  (after 
preliminaries  had  been  concluded,  July  28,  but  not  ralilied  in  Vienna) 
In  consideration  of  the  evacuation  of  Ulm  and  Bigolstadt,  July  15-* 
Nov.  9,  and  in  Italy,  after  Sept.  29>  A  great  victory  was  gained  at 
Ilohenlindea,  Dec.  3,  and  Austria  was  entered  nf*  far  as  Line ;  and  at 
the  same  time  another  victory  was  gained  in  Italy  on  the  Minein,  under 
Brune,  Dec  26 ;  and  the  Adige  was  passed,  Jan.  1,  1801,  till  a  truce  was 
concluded  at  Treyiao^  Jan.  16. 

19.  While  the  old  century  departed,  thus  stained  with 
blood,  the  new  ushered  in  at  least  a  hope  of  peace.  Gladly 
would  humbled  Austria  have  acceded  to  it :  but  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  connexion  with  England  was  the  condition, 
liardiy  had  Austria  consented  to  this,  at  the  close  n{'  the 

]>M.ti     previous  century,  when  negotiations  were  opened 
at  Luneville,  of  which  a  peace,  both  for  the  em- 
p<;ror  and  empire,  was  the  consequence;  followed  by  an- 
other peace  at  Florence  with  Naples. 
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Negotiatim  were  carried  on  at  Lnneville^  Jan.  l>-'F«i1».  9,  1801. 
The  l^ts  of  them  waa,  not  only  the  peace  at  Gampo  Forinio,  but  alao 

tlic  concessions  already  made  by  the  rmperor  at  Rastadt;  new  ones, 
however,  were  a<1<1«'"l.  Chief  cnnditimi.s  :  a.  The  cession  of  Belgium 
and  Frickthal  (ulicrwaidii  grunted  to  Helvetia,  Aug.,  1802)  to  France. 
h.  Confinnatiott  of  the  cessions  made  in  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  to 
Austria  in  the,  Venetian  territory,  c.  As  also  of  Breiagtu  to  Modena. 
d.  ResiL'iiation  of  the  prrnnd  duchy  of  Tnscany  in  favour  of  the  house 
of  I'aniia,  in  consideration  of  an  indcninity  in  Germany,  p.  The  em- 
peror and  empire  acquiesced  in  the  ulienutiou  uf  tlie  left  bunk  of  the 
Rhine,  so  that  the  course  of  the  Rhine  constituted  the  boundary.  /.  The 
ha^tarj  princes,  ivho  suffered  deprivations,  were  to  be  renninerated 
in  tlie  »  ?npire,  ff.  The  Batavinn,  Helvetian,  Cisalpine,  and  Ligurian 
republics  were  acknowledged,  and  included  in  tlie  |»eace. — For  the  pre- 
servation of  Tuscany,  (afterwards  changed  into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria, 
in  &vour  of  Parma,)  besides  Parma  itself,  Louisiana  was  ceded  by 
Spain  to  France,  March  21,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
the  United  States  of  America  (p.  '353).  A  truce  wa^^  made  with  Naples 
at  Fuligno,  Feb.  18 ;  and  peace  was  concluded  at  Florence,  March  28, 
1801.  Conations :  a.  The  harbours  were  to  be  closed  against  Britidi 
and  Turkish  vessels,  b.  The  relinquishment  of  its  possessions  in  Tus- 
cany, Kihn.  and  Piombino.    (Stati  degli  presidi.)   c  Otranto  renuuned 

occupied  by  French  trcop'^. 

The  negotiators  at  Luneville  were  Joaeph  Buonaparte  and  Count  L. 
CobensL 

20.  If  the  continent  of  Europe  began  to  enjoy  tnuujiiil- 
lity  by  these  pacifications,  (if  a  tranquillity,  enforced  by 
the  sword,  can  be  called  such,)  the  war  was  still  waged  on 
the  ocean ;  the  alt^^  policy  of  Rua^  soon  pnxluced  new 
scenes  in  the  north ;  and  the  indemnities,  to  be  allotted  in 
Germany,  opened  a  wide  field  for  negotiation. 

21.  Since  the  conquest  of  E^pt,  die  Mediterranean  had 
been  the  principal  theatre  of  the  naval  war,  being  covered 
by  Russian,  Turkish,  and  English  fleets.  To  establish  here 
its  new  dominion,  was  the  grand  object  of  British  policy ; 
and  the  final  surrender  of  Malta,  reduced  by 

hunger,  laid  for  it  a  foundation,  which  can 
hardly  be  shaken.  From  this  time,  who  could  hope  for  a 
lasting  maritime  peace  ? — ^The  conquest  of  the  French  Gre- 
cian islands  by  the  Russians  and  Turks  exhibited  to  Europe 
the  strange  spectacle  of  a  Grecian  republic ;  and  a  republic 
— founded  by  Russia  and  the  Porte ! 

Corfo  was  taken  by  the  Russian-Tarkidi  fleet,  March  1, 1799.  The 
republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  was  a«cted  nnder  Turkish  protection  and 

Rur^Hian  pfuarantec,  bytlie  ('(nn-ontion  at  Constuntinoplc  bftwenn  T?u?*3ia 
and  the  Forte^  March  21,  ibOO.    Its  constant  occupation  during  the 
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war  by  Bussian  forces^  tiU  1807,  gave  Ramift  an  important  Influence  in 

tlie  Mediterranean. — Minorca  had  been  added  to  the  cotiqueate  of  the 
British  in  that  sea,  Oct  15,  179H  :  nnfl  in  the  West  Indies,  the  other 
Dutch  colonies  were  conquered,  (p.  344,)  Surinam,  Aug.  21,  1799,  and 
Curasao,  Sept  13,  1800. 

22.  Of  no  If'^s  niomont  was  the  procedure  of  Paul  I,  in 
the  north.  Withdrawing  from  his  connexion  with  England 
and  Austria,  and  crattily  won  over  hy  the  flatten nc:  policy 
of  the  new  French  ruler,  he  first  drew  the  northern  states 
nearer  to  himself ;  but  the  increased  oppressions,  inflicted 
on  neutral  flags  by  the  British,  soon  led  him  to  further  pro- 
jects. Catharine's  scheme  of  an  armed  neutrality  was  re- 
newed;  the  eruption  of  a  new  maritime  war  in  the  north 
was  the  consequence,  which  would  pr^rhaps  have  been  car- 
ried much  further,  had  not  the  relations  been  altered  by  the 
death  of  i^aul  I. 

A  defensive  alliance  was  formed  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  Oct. 
29,  1799.  Cloikir  relations  were  contracted  with  Prui^ia,  1800  j  the 
formor  onee  with  Dennunrk  continning.  The  project  of  the  armed  neu- 
trality waa  raiewed,  on  account  of  the  capture  of  Danish  and  Swedish 
ships  under  convoy,  Aug.,  18CX).  To  this  end,  Rn)»<«iR  entered  upon  a 
connexion  with  Sweden  and  Denraarls,  Dec.  16,  to  which  Prusaia  ac- 
ceded, Feb.  12,  1801.  The  principlee  of  1780  (p.  285)  were  repeated, 
with  the  addition,  that  convoy  protected  from  search. — An  embargo 
was  laid  on  British  ships  in  T\  i-nia,  Nov.  8.  Thf  b.niks  of  the  We^er 
and  Elbe  were  occupied  b)  1^  i^sians  and  Danes,  and  in  a  short  time, 
Hanover  by  Prussia,  March,  isOl.  A  British  squadrou  was  despatched 
to  the  Baltie;  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  was  fought,  April  2,  when  the 
emperor  Paul  had  already  ceased  to  live,  March  24.  Alexander  I. 
adopted  different  measures.  A  convention  was  nm  lp  with  England, 
(according:  to  its  wishes,)  June  17,  to  which  the  allies  acceded,  and  the 
conquests  in  Europe  and  tlic  West  Indies  were  evacuated. 

23.  The  great  change  in  Russia,  (rarely  has  a  greater 
been  produced  !>v  a  change  of  rulers,)  and  the  mild  spirit 

of  the  new  monarch,  who,  bv  the  restoration  of 
the  old  relations,  concluded  peace  both  with 
France  and  Spain,  had  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  tone 
of  politics.   Even  RnghiiuL  distressed  for  want  of  corn,  and 
almost  insulated,  desircnl  peace,  and  it  was  reirai'ded  as  a 
presage  of  it,  that  Pitt,  who  was  fully  conscious  that  he 
^     could  never  make  peace  Idmself,  left  of  his  own 
accord  the  post  he  had  .so  lung  occupied.  But 
the  fate  of  Egypt  gave  the  actual  decision.    In  this  matter, 
British  policy  did  not  waver;  and  the  most  unlimited  exer- 
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tions  were  not,  in  its  opinion,  too  p,rpat  for  attaining  this 
end. — Wen?  these  apprehensions  well  founded  ? 

Tlir  fute  of  Kgypt  was  determined  from  the  departure  of  Biionnparte, 
who  devolved  the  comiuaud  on  Klcbcr,  Aug.  22,  1799.  A  Britiah- 
Turlush  vrmy  advanoed  from  Syria,  and  conquered  El-Ariseh,  Dec.  29. 
A  convention  was  made  with  the.  grand  vizier,  #7 an.  24,  1800.  It  was 
annulled,  and  the  grand  vizier  was  surprised  and  defeated  at  lleliopolia, 
March  20.  General  Kl*»her  was  murderfd  nt  Cairo  and  was  followed 
by  Mcnou,  June  14.  A  Britii»lt  ariuy  under  Abercronibie  wuii  »eiit  out 
in  Dec.,  and  diaefhbarked  at  Aboukir,  March  8,  while  another,  under 
Bwrel,  came  from  the  East  Indies  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  April.  A 
victory  was  gained  at  Kamanie,  March  :M .  Abercrombie  died;  and 
his  8ucces;iior,  Lord  Hutchinson,  made  a  cunvention  at  Cairo  for  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt,  June  27.  Hiis  was  done,  and  Aleotandm  ear- 
rt  iulcicd  in  Sept.    Egypt  was  restored  to  the  Porte. 

Wilson's  History  of  the  British  E.vjn  dition  to  Egypt.  Londoo,  1800. 
— Respecting  the  importance  of  Egypt  as  a  colony,  consult, 

IlEEREN'ii  Treatise:  Ueber  die  Colonisation  van  jEgypten  und  Hire 
Folgen  fur  daa  Eurcpauekt  SUuUtn^fUgm  veberhavpif  in  Vtrmuckto 
kiaariiche  Schrifim,  Th.  ii. 

24.  By  this  issue,  the  principal  obstacle  which  stood,  for 
the  present  at  least,  in  the  way  of  the  nearer  approaches  of 
England  and  France,  was  removed.   The  peace, 
which  Portugal,  attacked  by  Spain  at  the  instiga- 
tion  of  France,  had  to  conclude  with  both,  on  condition  of 
the  cession  of  Olivenza,  and  the  closing  of  its  harbours  to 
British  vessels,  was  a  new  inducement.   Thus  the  prelimi- 
naries^ so  long  discussed  in  London,  were  soon 
concluded.    The  negotiations  for  the  definitive 
peace,  conducted  at  Amiens,  led  to  the  desired  end  in  the 
ensuing  spring.    After  the  peace  between  France  and 
England,  that  with  the  Porte  could  meet  with  no  difhculty. 

Feuce  was  concluded  at  Aiuiens  between  England  on  the  one  side, 
and  Franof^  Spain,  and  the  Batavian  republic  on  the  other,  March  25, 
1802.  Conditions :  a.  Rt-stomtion  to  France  and  its  allies  of  all  the 
conquests  made  by  En;;liiiul,  with  the  exception  of  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad, resigned  by  Spain,  and  Ceylon,  ceded  by  the  Bataviao  republic. 
b.  The  Porte  was  to  be  preserved  in  its  integrity.  It  was  compre- 
hended in  the  peace,  and  was  to  be  invited  to  join  it.  c.  France  recog- 
nised the  republic  of  tlie  Seven  Islands,  d.  The  island  of  Malta,  with 
Grozzo  and  Coraino,  was  to  revert  to  the  Order,  to  he  evacuated  within 
two  months,  to  be  occupied  by  Neapolitan  troops,  and  its  independence 
guaranteed  bj  France,  England,  iUissia,  Spain,  and  Pniasia.  Neithw 
the  French  nor  English  tongue  was  to  prevail ;  the  Maltese  tongue  was 
to  be  cultivated,  and  r!u>  returning  knights  were  to  elect  a  grand  master 
from  among  themselves. 
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The  plenipotentiaries  at  Amiens  were :  from  France,  Joseph  Buona- 
parte ;  from  Engluid,  Lord  Gomwallis ;  |>rdimiDaries  hftving  already 

been  n<'<rotiated  in  London  1)y  Lord  Hawkeebury  and  the  Frencli  en- 
voy, M.  Otto;  from  Spain,  Don  Jos.  Nic.  de  Azarra*.  from  the  Bata- 
vian  republic,  the  ambassador  to  Paris,  bchimmelpennink. 

Feaee  was  conduded  between  France  and  the  Porte  (according  to 
the  preliminaries  previously  agreed  upon,  Oct.  8,  1801).  a.  Kgypt  was 
restored,  and  tho  po>-r«3r5ions  of  both  parties  frnarantcod.  b.  The  old 
compacts  were  renewed,  and  the  navigation  ot"  tlie  Black  Sea  opened  to 
France,  c.  The  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  was  acknowledged,  d. 
Mutual  treatment  on  the  footing  of  the  most  feyourcn  stales. 

25.  The  conditions,  on  wiiicli  the  peace  of  Amiens  was 
concluded,  must  excite  the  highest  astonislnnont.  The  war 
had  not  been  waged  for  Ceylon  and  Trinidad ;  but  for  the 
freedom  of  Europe.  This  was  tacitly  relinquished,  for 
Enoland  seemed  to  renounce  all  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  continent ;  even  the  evacuation  of  Holland  was  not 
stipulated.  The  war  was  therefore  terminated,  with  its  ob- 
ject still  unattained ;  and  the  question,  whether  such  a  state 
of  things,  as  this  peace  produced,  could  possibly  continue 
long,  must  soon  have  become  problematical. 

26.  This  peace  raised  the  first  consul  to  the  zenith  of  his 
renown.  France  retired  from  the  conflict,  with  its  interior 
well  ordered  and  tranauiilized,  increased  in  territory,  with 
all  its  colonies  restored,  and  with  but  a  slight  loss  on  the 
part  of  its  allies.  All  this,  even  the  rebuilding  of  the  altars 
and  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty,  seemed  hb  work : 
and  together  with  the  power  of  arms,  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  still  greater  power  of  public  opinion.  It  now  stood  in 
hb  choice  to  rule  Europe  without  further  contests.  And  he 
would  have  governed  it,  had  he  been  able  to— govern  him- 
self! 

Buonaparte  was  appointed  first  ooosol  for  life,  Au^.  4, 1802,  after  he 

had  already  been  nominated  president  of  the  Italian  n  puUHcs,  Juno  26. 
IIo  took  the  title  of  mediator  of  Switzerland.  Fo]>.  IMO.?  Tliis 
tranc^tbriiiatiun  of  the  Frencli  constitution  had  a  eorresj»ontiiiig  inllucnce 
on  the  secondary  states ;  tlie  Batavioo  republic  received  a  directory ; 
the  Ligiirtan  a  doge ;  even  the  little  Luoca  (for  whieh  no  new  name  had 
been  found)  did  not  escape  transformation. — The  Concordat  with  the 
P<ipe  was  oonchuled,  Jtily  15,  1801,  rntilu.l  hy  the  lepislativr-  1km]v. 
April  8,  1802.  Not  only  tiie  Catholic  but  also  the  Protestant  wori»i*ip 
thus  acquired  its  forms. 

27.  But  the  maintenance  of  [)ul)lic.  opinion,  inclkspeusable 
for  the  first  magistrate  of  the  republic,  as  it  was  still  called, 
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presupposed  the  maintenance  of  a  great  political  character. 
He  could  not  but  sink  m  the  fbnner,  iu  the  same  proportion 
as  he  was  untrue  to  the  latter ;  and  the  steps  which  unde-- 
ceived  the  nations  on  this  point  followed  in  but  too  rapid 
succession ! 

28.  The  first  great  political  transaction  was  the  affiiir  of 
the  German  indemnities,  fixed  at  the  peace  of  Luneville. 
It  was  prosecuted  in  Ratisbon,  under  the  mediation  of 
France  and  Russia,  and  the  predominant  influence  and  the 
policy  of  the  former  were  here  most  clearly  displayed. 
While  all  the  spiritual  princes  were  deprived  of  their  seats, 
— that  only  of  the  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  with  whom 
it  was  not  deemed  possible  to  dispense,  being  retained, 
though  transferred  from  Mayence  to  Ratisbon, — ^the  tem- 
poral estates,  being  more  or  less  favoured  by  France,  shared 
their  inheritance.  Every  German  would  rather  turn  his 
eyes  from  a  transaction,  which,  though  perhaps  inevitable 
in  itself,  is  revolting  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  ex- 
ecuted. 

A  prelimtnarj  convention  was  made  at  Paris  between  Russia  and 
France,  respecting  the  plan  of  indeninitie«,  June  4,  1802.  It  was  ^iven 
up  and  a  proclamation  issued  by  tlie  diet,  Aug.  18.  The  ^pssiouK  of 
the  extraordinaTj  deputation  of  the  empire  were  opened  Aug.  24  ;  final 
resnlye  of  that  deputation  Feb.  25,  1803.  The  most  favoured,  in  com- 
parison with  their  losses,  wt^re  Prussia,  nnfl  the  states  near  the  Khine ; 
ftiiJ  the  ea.si»'sf  to  be  kept  in  dependcnee,  }^?.ilt'n,  AVirtcniberg,  and  Nas- 
sau ;  less  60  iiuvaria ;  leaskt  of  all  Austnu.  Two  Italian  princes  also 
were  directed  to  Germanv,  the  great  land  for  mdemnities  j  Tuscany  had 
to  satisfy  itself  with  Sfwburg,  Modena  with  Breisgau  and  Ortenau. 
Fuur  new  electoral  hats  were  conferred  on  Wirt'-mberg,  "Baden,  Iles^e, 
and  Salzburn: ;  men  no  longer  aspired  to  a  dignity,  which  soon  remained 
but  au  empty  title. 

29.  Thus  there  was  still  a  German  empire,  but  not  the 
old  German  empire.  It  was  an  ut^oregate  of  states  under 
foreign  influence,  with  the  emperor  as  nominal  sovereign. 
Antiquated  as  it  was,  the  truth  was  soon  confirmed,  that  the 
central  state  of  Europe  could  not  disappear  without  a  ge- 
neral convulsion. 

30.  The  scanty  pei  iud  of  peace  enjoyed  by  Europe  guve 
a  striking  proof  of  the  extraordinary  enertries  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. All  strove  by  applying  themselves  to  industry,  trade, 
and  navigation,  to  heal  the  wounds  that  had  been  inflicted, 
and,  deep  as  they  were,  a  few  years  of  peace  would  have 
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been  sufficient.  But  peace  did  not  eradicate  distrust,  the 
element  of  new  strife,  whieli  soon  received  too  ample  sup- 
port. Enf^land,  prrcoivinnr  its  error,  would  not  rplincjnish 
Malta,  (the  bulwark  of  E^ypt,  which  France  never  lost 
from  its  ^pluTe  of  vision,)  aud  with  it  the  dominion  of  the 
Mediterranean,  nor  would  France  concede  these  points ; 
and  the  formal  incorporation  of  plundered  Piedmont,  with- 
out any  previous  ntrreement,  shower!  the  nations  of  tiie  con- 
tinent that  the  natural  bounrlaries,  on  which  so  much  stress 
bad  been  placed,  were  bouiularies  no  more. 

The  restoration  of  Malta  v-n^  refused,  bornuse  after  t!io  nbolition  that 
bad  taken  place  of  the  bpani^ih  and  Bavarian  tongue,  it  could  not  return 
to  the  Order  in  itB  old  form.  In  Sept.,  1802,  a  mission  was  instituted, 
end  CoL  Sebastian!  made  an  offensive  report  respecting  the  situation  of 
EgTpt  and  the  Levant,  Jan.  30,  1803,  while  on  the  otlier  side,  the  pub- 
lic animo^^itv  was  innomed  hj  the  constant  paper  war  carried  on  bj  the 
journalists  of  Londun. 

31.  It  was  therefore  soon  manifest  tliat  I  lie  treaty  of 
Anuens,  though  not  intended  aa  a  mere  urniistice,  whs  in 
reality  nothing  more ;  and  the  palm  of  peace  had  not  been 
planted  a  year,  when  it  was  torn  up  by  a  iicw  war,  more 
lasting  and  important  tlian  its  authors  had  foreseen. 

The  kirip:  nf  England  sent  n  me^a?!?^  to  parliament  respecting  the 
threatened  security  of  the  Britiflii  territory,  March  8,  1803.  The  ne- 
gotiations of  Lord  Whitworth  at  Paris  were  fruitless. — Great  Britain 
declared  war  against  France,  Haj  18. 

32.  This  war,  however,  in  which  the  Batavian  republic, 
and  all  the  other  daughter-states  of  France,  had  to  partici- 
pate, was  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  since  tne  two 
powers,  the  one  strong  on  land,  and  the  other  on  sea,  found 
few  points  of  contact,  notwithstanding  all  their  desire  to 
inflict  mutual  injuries.  The  occupation  of  the  neutral 
Hanover,  without  the  least  indication  of  it  having  been 
previously  given  at  Ratisbon,  and  without  any  remonstrance 
from  the  diet,  was  as  indecisive  as  the  vain,  though  osten- 
tatious, display  of  forces  for  a  descent  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Channel  This  display  served  rather  to  call  the  British 
nation  to  arms.  France  and  England  might  be  said  to  be 
in  the  condition  of  war,  rather  than  actually  at  war;  and 
who  could  foresee  the  end  ? 

Hanover  was  occupied  by  General  Mortier,  aiVer  the  oonyention  al 
Sulingen,  June  3|  and  the  capitulation  at  Artlenbui^,  July  5. 
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[V.L  But  Liie  immediate  and  widely  important  conse(|unice 
of  this  war  was  tlie  re-establishment  of  an  hereditary  throne 
in  France,  to  whicli  the  consular  constitution  was  only  de- 
sip^iicd  as  a  btate  of  transition.  But  instead  of  the  ancient 
regal  throne,  an  imperial  one  was  erected  ;  instead  of  the 
Ipfjitimate  monarch  it  \^  as  ascended  by  a  successful  soldier, 
wiio,  lii  defiance  of  all  morality  and  policy,  had  just 
dipped  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family.  Europe,  accustomed  for  a  lon^  tune  only  to 
legitimate  princes,  was  now  to  learn  from  a  grand  example 
how  tyrants  rise. 

A  tlecree  of  th*"  '^onute  was  passed  Mny  18,  1804,  bj  ■which,  jvt  the 
proposal  of  tlie  ti  ibuuutc,  the  first  consul  wiu)  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
the  dignity  declared  hereditary  in  his  fiunilj.  The  Totes  were  taken* 
(those  not  voting  were  regarded  as  assenting,)  and  it  was  declared  to  be 

arpppfr-rl  hv  the  nation,  Nov.  G.  Napoloon  I.  wn^  accordiiifrly  ciOWned 
aud  auointed  by  i:*ius  Vil.  as  einperor  of  the  French,  Dec.  2. 
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THIRD  DIVISION  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

From  the  vstuh](shmr7it  of  thr  Freuch  imperial  tJirnne  to  the  rrsforahon 
of  tfte  jHtlitieul  i^ystem  of  Kiimpr  In/  its  fall;  and  tlie  establisAment  of 
the  freedom  of  America;  from  1804  to  1821. 

FIKST  SECTION. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  BUSOP£AM  8TATES-8Y8TEH. 

Jlistoire  ahrcfjce  des  t raid' a  de  paixj  entre  les  puUtaneei  de  ^ Europe^ 
df puis  la  paix  dc  frcsfjthalie,  par  feu  M.  i>k  Korn.  Ouvrnrje  cnticre- 
rnent  nfondti,  augmctilc  ct  continue  juscfu'au  Congres  de  Vienne  ct  atix 
traites  de  Paris  de  I8I0,  par  F.  Scuuell,  conseiller  d'anibassade  de 
S.  U.  leroi  de  Prusse  pr^  la  conr  de  France.  Paris,  1817,  vol.  i. — xiv. 
We  mention  this  very  important,  and  indeed  indispensable,  work  fot 
modern  history,  in  conform Ity  with  its  principal  contents,  here  rather 
than  at  p.  128.  The  vols.  vi. — xi.  rti'cr  to  the  present  period  ;  the  last 
three  comprise  the  liistory  of  the  system  of  the  north.  In  connexion 
with  this  work  is, 

Recueil  de  pieces  offieieUes  destinies  h  detromper  les  Franfais  sttr  leg 
erhnemenfs  tpiisesont  passes  drpuis  qticlques  annccs,  p  tr  Frkd  S(  hok!  t„ 
Paris,  lbl4,  vol.  i. — ix.  8vo.  The  collection  biffins  wjth  tlic*  Ku.s&iaa 
campaign  of  1812,  but  comprehend  alao  the  Spanish  war  md  the  dis* 
putes  with  the  Pope  since  1808. 

1.  The  project  of  universal  monarchy,  a  project  fraught 
with  terror  to  former  periods,  had  almost  fallen  into  obli- 
vion, when  it  was  agwn  revived  in  the  breast  of  the  man 
who  had  already  advanced  almost  half  way  to  this  object. 
If  we  understand  by  this  expression  the  dominion  either 

.  direct  or  indirect  of  Europe,  this  can  no  longer  be  subject 
to  doubt.  The  problem  ior  the  history  of  this  period  is  to 
show  how  (ar,  and  by  what  means,  he  advanced  on  this  way, 
till  destiny,  interposing,  assisted  the  abused  nations  in  re- 
covering; their  liberty. 

2.  Never  had  a  potentate  in  Europe  such  resources  at 
command  as  the  present  emperor,  Napoleon.   His  sove- 
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reigiity  in  the  interior  was  absolute,  sincf  the  despotism  of 
freeHoni  liad  levelled  eveiy  thing;  tlie  hgisliitive  bofly  was 
unite  after  the         filing  and  subsequent  silioHtion  of  the 
tribunate  ;  wliile  liie  so-called  conservative  se-  ^ 
nate,  was  a  ready  instrument  of  tyranny,  for 
freedom  does  not  live  in  dead  fornis  !    Abroad,  France 
extended  to  the  Rhine  and  beyond  the  Alps,  and  the  Italian 
republic,  as  it  was  now  to  be  called,  was  soon        ^  ^ 
changed  into  the  kingdom  ol'  Italy,  under  Buo- 
naparte's sceptre  and  his  immediate  dominion  ;  Spain,  Ba- 
tavia,  Helvetia,  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  tlic  (iermiui  .-.tates  on 
the  Rhine,  were  k<'])t  in  dependence  by  alliances  or  by 
fear  :  by  the  occupation  of  Hanover,  a  French  army  was 
stationed  in  the  heart  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Denmark ;  while  Austria  was  liable  to  imme- 
diate invasion,  whenever  h  should  be  deemed  expedient 
The  distant  Russia  alone  with  Sweden  stood  erect,  but  with 
a  more  gloomy  aspect  since  the  murder  of  Enghien ;  and 
the  dominion  of  the  sea  was  out  of  the  question. 

All  diplomatic  relations  with  France  were  broken  off  on  the  side  ol 
Bnttia,  Aug.  28,  and  of  Sweden,  Sept.,  1804.  Both  refnaed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  new  imperial  dignity. 

3.  The  repeated  solemn  assurance,  that  the 
territory  of  France  should  be  enlarged  by  no 
further  incorporations,  seemed,  ind^,  to  fix  the  future 

boundaries  ;  but  who  eould  repose  any  trust  in  an  assurance, 
which  was  violated,  almost  before  it  was  given,  by  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Liourian  republic  ?  The  in-  ^^^^ 
suiting  language,  which  the  new  ruler  employed 
in  bis  bulletins  against  foreign  princes,  could  hardly*  serve 
to  conciliate  their  minds.  Is  not  such  Imi  jnaae  still  more 
irritating  in  public  than  in  private  life?  And  tli<iiiL;li  the 
newly-erected  throne  was  called  the  re*established  throne 
of  Charlemagne,  this  very  expression  sufficiently  showed, 
that  there  was  no  room  for  it  in  the  old  system  of  Europe. 

4.  Under  these  circumstances,  in  England  the  helm  of 
state  was  a  second  time  committed  to  William 

Pitt.    Who,  that  knew  his  ancient  policy  and 
the  new  relations,  could  doubt  of  his  attempts  to  form  a 
new  combmution  against  France  ?    By  this  he  only  antici- 
pated the  wishes  of  JSupolcon,  who  could  no  longer  permit 
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his  army  to  parade  idly  on  the  ChaDnel. — ^The  war  was  al- 
ready enlarged  by  the  participation  of  Spain,  which  had 
^    hitherto  been  able  to  purchase  its  fluctuating^ 
neutrality  only  by  subsidies  to  France;  and 
Portugal  began  to  biB  threatened  as  partial  to  France. 

The  Spanish  galleons,  returning  with  their  treasure^  were  taken  be- 
fore Cadis,  Oct.  S,  1804.   War  was  declared  tgainat  England,  after 

reiterated  negotiations,  Drr.  12.  rotaliated  by  England,  Jan.  11,  1805. 
Fh.   Gkntz,  nnthrntkclie  DarstelluHff  det  VerhaUnistet  ztmtcheH 

i^iigicnid  und  Spatmn^  1806. 

5.  The  third  coalition  against  France  was  formed.  Eng- 
land  was  its  centre ;  a  general  rising  of  Europe  was,  ac- 
cording to  Pitt's  plan,  to  reduce  France  to  its  old  bounds, 

;infl  the  inf!epen(h'nre  of  the  states  was  to  be  secured  by 
judicious  rr^ulutions  and  divisions.  That  the  restoration  of 
the  old  royal  liouse  whs  in  that  ruse  a  necessary  condition, 
no  oTK^  ventured  to  atnrm ;  so  iar  did  it  then  lie  without 
the  province  of  probability. 

fi.  But  although  in  part  effected,  the  project  of  Pitt 
could  hv  only  half  executed  ;  and  even  the  lunuation  of  this 
coalition  is  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  time  alone  can 
fully  explain.  Though  it  was  joined  by  Sweden,  Hll^^ui, 
and  Austria,  Prussia  on  the  contrar)',  obstinately  insist  nig 
on  a  iK'utrality,  of  vvhicli  it  soon  had  most  bitter  cause  to 
repent,  was  not  to  be  praine<l.  And  yet,  without  Prussia's 
accession,  no  efficient  attack  on  I'^rauce  was  possible.  Its 
mere  neutrality  was  a  full  protection  to  the  northern  half  of 
the  French  empire. 

England  contracted  an  alliance  with  Kiissia,  April  11 ;  with  Sweden, 
(which,  was  already  allied  to  Russia,  Jan.  14,)  August  31,  renewed 
Oct.  3,  1805.    A  Rusaian-Swediah  arm^  was  to  land  in  Pomerania. 

Had  the  power  and  understanding  of  Gustavus  IV,  been  equal  to  his 
hatred  anil  persovoraTice,  Na]>ol<'on  would  have  found  in  him  his  most 
lurmidable  opponent.  Austria  acceded  to  the  alliance  between  England 
and  Russia,  Au|]^ust  9.  British  subsidies,  and  an  army  of  Ave  hundred 
thousand  men,  were  to  restore  the  freedom  of  Europe,  without  dictating 
In  Frnnre  in  the  U-ast  with  respect  t<>  its  internal  affairs.  On  the  other 
hand,  hy  the  treaty  with  Napoicdii,  June  25,  Naples  was  forced  to  jx  r- 
wit  tiie  entrance  of  French  troopa  ;  which  were  afterwards  designedly 
withdrawn. 

Fk.  Gbntz,  Fragmente  aus  drr  nmsten  Gcschichte  des  poUiuehen 

Gleichgewichfs  in  Europrt,  IS06.  ("'^nfortiinatoly  onlv  tlie  frngments  of 
an  imperfect  work,  containing  a  preface  written  with  the  pen  of  Tacitus 
in  a  season  of  despondency. 
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7.  The  war  broke  out  after  fruitless  negotiations;  and 
the  whole  plan  of  the  alhes  was  overthrown  by  the  attack 
made  on  tlic  Austrian  army  near  the  Iller,  (where  Mack 
was  opposed  to  Napoleon j)  before  the  Russiims  could  join 
it  After  its  annihilation,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  the 
projected  aggressive  war  in  Italy  fell  away  of  itself ;  and, 
being  reinforced  on  his  march  by  the  accession  of  Baden, 
Wirtemberg,  and  Bavaria,  Napoleon  was  able  to  march  to 
the  imperial  city. 

Ulm  GftpituUted,  October  17;  after  which  th«  other  tarlunents  of 
the  anny,  f'cpnratofl,  wore  nhncist  all  tak^n  prisonera. — The  Italian  army 
under  the  Archduke  Cliarles,  notwithstanding  the  pucee«?nil  battle  at 
Caldiero,  Oct  30,  retreated  to  the  boundary  of  Croatia. — The  Freucli 
entered  Vienna,  Nov.  13. 

8.  The  Russians  upon  their  arrival  found  only  the  re- 
mains of  the  army  which  they  were  to  have  joined,  and  the 
assistance  which  they  were  able  to  afford  them  on 

the  bloody  day  at  Ansterlitz  in  Moravia,  was  but 
slight.    When  they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  there  was 
no  alternative  to  the  humbled  and  abandoned  Austria,  but 
to  receive  the  conditions  of  peace  which  were  offered.  It 
was  concluded  at  Presbuig  after  short  deliberation. 

Conditions  of  the  peace  at  Presborg,  Dec.  26 :  a.  France  was  to  keep 
all  the  countries  in  Italy  which  were  embodied  with  it,  or  administered 
by  French  laws  (Fit'dinont,  Parma,  ami  Piucciiza).  h.  Austria  resigned 
fill  that  ?hp  had  acfiuircd  from  Venice  (including  theretbrr  !)nlinatia, 
tbrmeriy  belonging  to  Venice,  and  bordering  on  tlie  Turkish  empire)  to 
the  Italian  kingdom,  and  recognised  Napoleon  as  its  king,  e,  Bavaria 
and  Wirtemberg  recdved  the  royal  dignity  with  full  sovereignty  in  all 
their  possessions,  old  as  well  as  new.  d.  Austria  ceded  to  Bavaria  the 
whole  of  Tyrol  with  Voralberg,  and  the  hishoprics  of  lin  sciu  and 
Trent,  Burgau,  Eichstadt,  Passau,  Lindau,  and  several  principalities; 
Augsburg  also  fell  to  Bavaria,  a  It  gave  to  Wirtembei^  and  Baden 
the  nearer  Austrian  countries,  of  which  I>  i  I  n  obtained  the  greater  part 
of  the  Breisjniii.  Ovt»-na«,  ami  the  city  Constance;  and  Wirtemberg 
the  rest.  J\  Austria  obtained  SuUburg  and  Berclitolsnjiden,  as  a  duchy  ; 
besides  the  hereditary  dignity  (already  secularizcil)  of  grand  master  of 
the  Tentonic  order ;  the  elector  of  Sabburg  was  indemnified  on  the 
part  of  Bavaria  by  Wurzburg  as  an  electorate,  g.  Niqxileon  guaranteud 
the  integrity  of  the  rest  of  the  Atistriun  monarchy. 

The  negotiators  at  Presburg  were,  Taileyrond,  and  Prince  Lichten> 
stein,  with  Count  Giubj* 

d.  The  peace  at  Presburg  was  not  universal,  since  Russia 

still  lemained  in  a  state  of  war.    But  a  new  and  important 

step  towards  universal  dominion  was  made.    The  power  of 
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Austria  was  broken ;  deprived  of  its  bulwarks  Tyrol  and 
Venice,  its  security  now  consisted  in  the  fidelity  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  southern  states  of  Germany  were  still  more 
closely  connected  with  France;  and,  by  a  crafty  division, 
a}Xp:randized  in  appearance  more  than  in  reality ;  for  how 
willingly  eould  Bavaria  have  dispensed  with  Tyrol  so  that 
she  retained  Wurzburg !  With  the  custom  of  exchanges 
of  lands,  all  security  of  po^^srssion  had  vanished,  and  the 
most  sacred  ties,  which  had  hitherto  bound  the  nations  to 
their  princes^  as  well  as  the  princes  to  their  nations^  were 
dissolved. 

10.  The  first  instance  of  a  royai  family  being  de- 
throned by  bare  proclamation,  occurred  at  Naples, 
and  Buonaparte  laid  the  foundation  of  his  family  in  Europe 
by  the  promotion  of  Josepli  his  elder  Ijrother,  and  of  Fna-ene 
Beauhuniois,  liis  adopted  stej)-soii,  to  tlie  vice-ruyiilty  of 
Italy;  \vhil(>  tlio  faimly  itself  was  by  a  specml  law  slavishly 
subjected  to  its  head. 

The  neutrality  of  Naples,  which  had  heen  evacuated,  was  said  to 
liave  been  violated,  by  the  lanflinfi  of  a  corps  composed  of  Enpjlisli  nnd 
Russians,  from  Corfu ;  it  uncertain  whether  in  compliance  with,  or 
against,  tlie  will  of  the  king.  A  {Mfodamatioii  was  iMued  from  Schon- 
brun,  Dec  27,  1805,  declaring,  "That  the  dynjisty  of  Naples  had 
ceased  to  reij^n,^  nnd  on  Ffb.  25,  1806,  Naples  was  occupied,  and 
Jo.M'ph  the  new  king  entered  and  was  proclniincd  king  of  both  Siciliee) 
while  the  court  of  Naples  retired  to  Palermo.  The  narrow  Strait  of 
Messinit  was  sufficient  to  limit  the  power  of  the  oonquoror.  Hu  sisters 
were  provided  for  in  Lucea,  Piombino,  and  GuastaUa ;  wHch  bat,  but 
a  short  time  nftcr  it  had  Iwcn  cnnfcrrfd,  March  30.  was  nzain  resumed 
in  order  to  be  joined  to  France  with  I'anna  and  I'lacenza,  July  21, 
1805  ;  for  the  blind  arbitrary  will  of  the  eniperor  was  displayed  iu  small 
as  well  as  in  great  affitirs. 

11.  During  thes*»  triumphs  on  the  continent,  the  free- 
dom of  Europe  would  have  been  vindicated  on  the  ocean, 
F«iK«uai.  ^^^^  there  been  at  issue.  The  expeditions  of 
smaller  and  larger  T  rench  squadrons  to  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  which  England  could  not  prevent,  were 
without  permanent  results ;  the  colonies  that  had  been  re- 
stored fell  a<:ain,  almost  without  resistance,  into  the  hands 
of  the  £uo  liv,li ;  and  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  a  double  victoiy 
by  the  glorious  death  of  Nelson,  almost  entirely  destroyed 
at  one  blow  the  navies  of  France  and  Spain,  and  all  the 
plans  which  had  been  founded  on  them. 
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Surinam  was  taken,  April  29,  1804  ;  Goree,  March  8  ;  the  Cape, 
Jan.  18,  1806  ;  from  wliic  li  an  nn3iircr->srul  attack  was  made  on  Riumos 
Ayres,  July  2,  1806,  and  alUr  it  hod  becD  repelled,  Aug.  12,  was  vainly 

repeated,  July,  1807. 

12.  The  messencrers  of  those  defeats,  hv  which  the  third 
coalition  was  dissolved,  found  its  author  on  his  death-br»d. 
Impoverished  and  involved  in  debt,  (for  in  his  intense  devo- 
tion to  his  country  and  Furope  he  had  never  thouglit  of 
himself,)  and  with  a  brukon  heart,  died  tlie  man,  who  to  liis 
last  breath  had  maintainetl  the  cause  of  liberty,  lie  left  no 
heir  of  liis  greatness;  but  he  left  a  school  which  had  im- 
bibed his  maxims,  and  was  yet  one  day  to  be  victorious. 
And  although  his  opponent  was  his  successor,  his  brief  ad- 
ministration was  destined  only  to  juatdy  tlie  policy  of  his 
predecessor. 

AViiliiiin  Pitt  died  Jan.  23,  1806. — The  ministry  of  Grenviile  and 
Fox  wiw  compounded  of  different  elements.  The  negotiations  carried 
on  with  France  since  Feb.  soon  demonstrated  that  the  man  of  the  peo> 
pie  is  not  always  tl  r  Timn  of  the  state. — Napoleon  refused  to  negotiate 
with  Erifjlnnd  and  Kus'*ia  in  common,  April  I.  And  after  a  separate 
diacuission  had  been  agreed  upon,  a  new  contest  arose  with  England  re- 
specting the  basis  of  the  peace,  the  uti  possidetis  ;  and  the  deliberations 
with  Russia  were  broken  <>lT,  tlu;  conii)a(  t  made  by  the  Russian  inini-ter 
Oiibril,  July  20,  not  luivin^'  l)(>eii  ratified.  With  tlic  death  of  Fox  all  hopes 
of  peace  disappeared,  which,  however,  wonl<!  hardly  have  been  even  a 
ini>crable  armistice. — Whether  I'itt  or  Fox  were  the  greater  is  still 
made  a  question  in  England ;  but  what  would  have  become  of  Europe 
had  Fox  Mood  in  the  place  of  Pitt?  The  oonstant  advocate  of  ideas, 
apparently  or  really  liberul,  will  always  enjoy  the  public  favour,  while 
the  truly  great  uuuister  is  above  courting  popularity. 

Speeches  <^  the  Right  Honourt^bh  C%arw»  James  Fox  in  the  House  of 
Commom*  London,  1815»  6  vols.  Fox  has  had  no  want  of  panegyric 
biographies,  while  the  greatest  statesman  r.f  his  time  was  destitute  of  a 
worthy  historian  till  his  former  instructor,  the  bishop  of  Winclic  ster, 
attempted  to  supply  the  chasm,  in  a  work  of  six  voluiues  :  T/te  lij'e  of 
W.  TUL    How  moch  history  was  buried  with  Pitt ! 

13.  As  if  in  complete  ignorance  of  wliat  was  passing  on 
the  continent,  Fox,  on  his  death-bed,  negotiated  for  peace. 
The  conseciuences  of  the  compact  of  Presbur*^  were  de- 
veloped rapidly  and  feariully  tor  Europe  ;  and  the  error  was 
soon  dissipated  of  those  who  had  erroneously  presumed  that 
neutraliLy  could  be  preservjed  towards  him  who  wished  for 
no  neutrality,  and  could  wish  for  none  on  the  road  to  his 
object.  Prussia  now  stood  directly  in  his  way  ;  during  the 
war  its  neutrality  had  already  been  set  at  nought  by  the 
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march  of  French  armies  through  one  of  its  provinces.  And 
the  transactions  after  the  peace,  by  forcing  on  Prussia  the 
garment  of  Nessus  for  several  of  its  provinces  in  Hanover, 
plunged  it  into  such  embarrassment  that  its  fiill  could  be 
foreseen  even  before  the  contest. 

The  disputes  with  Pkiisria  had  their  origin  in  Bmiadotte's  arbitraiy 
march  from  Hanover  to  the  Danube  by  way  of  Anspach,  Oct,  1805. 

Prussia  b<*gan  to  make  preparations  after  the  war  had  been  actually  de- 
cided at  Ulm  and  Aufterlitz.  IIaup:\vitz  was  j)eacefully  sent  to  Vienna, 
and  obtaining  an  audience  not  till  after  the  battle  at  Austerlitz,  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  Dec.  15 ;  acconUng  to  which  the  tranquillity  of  northern 
Germany  was  to  be  peremptorily  purchased  on  condition,  that,  a.  Prus- 
sia should  cede  to  France  the  province  of  Anspach,  the  still  remaininc^ 
Cleved  and  Neufchatel  ;  and  in  return,  h.  Should  take  possession  of 
Hanover.  Reduced  to  the  alternative  of  accepting  the  treaty  of  war, 
the  juat  disposition  of  the  king  was  yet  more  deeply  mortified  by  the 
circumstance,  that  the  provisory  occupation  of  Hanover,  {n  oclaimed  Jan. 
26,  1805,  had  to  be  changed  bj  a  supplementary  treaty  of  March  9, 
into  a  dctinitive  one,  of  which  the  immediate  consetjuences  were :  the 
declaration  of  war  by  England,  April  20,  and  the  capture  of  the  Pros* 
sian  merchant  vessels ;  and  even  a  state  of  war  with  Sweden,  since 
Gustavus  IV.  would  not  relinquish  Lauenbur^,  wliieli  he  oeenpied  for 
Hanover.    A  compromise  was  at  last  effected  with  liim,  August  22. 

14.  The  cessions  oxacted  from  Prussia  were  employed 
to  augment  the  dominion  of  the  family  of  the  emperor.  To 
his  hrother-in-law  Joachim  Mural,  Cleves  and  Berg  were 
assigned  as  a  grand  duchy ;  instead  of  Berg,  Bavaria,  hav- 

1  1M6.  drawn  into  the  family  interest  by  the 

marriage  of  the  viceroy,  received  Anspach ;  and 
Neufchatel  was  g^nted  as  a  principahty  to  the  bosom  friend 
and  constant  companion  of  the  emperor,  Marshal  Berthier. 
What  prince  must  not  have  trembled  on  his  throne  at  perceiv- 
ing the  continually  increasing  number  of  those  for  whom 
provision  was  to  be  made  ? 

Murat  was  appointed  hereditary  grand  duk(>  of  Cleves  and  Berg, 
March  23,  "  for  guarding  the  frontiers  of  the  empire;"  Berthier,  here- 
ditary prince  of  xseufchatei,  March  3.  Even  the  arch-chancellor  elector 
did  not  refuse  to  appoint,  of  his  own  aeoord,  the  step-uncle  of  the  em- 
peror, Cardinal  Fescb,  his  suocessor  as  ooadjutor,  May  28. 

15.  But  this  femily  power  acquired  a  more  important 
aucrmentation  about  this  time  by  the  clian<2;e  of  the  Batuvian 
republic  into  a  kin«;(loin.  A  mere  decree— which  had  first 
to  be  solicited — was  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  republic, 
and  erect  upon  its  ruins  a  new  throne  for  Louis,  a  younger 
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brotlinr  of  the  em[)(^ror.  When  tliis  was  formerly  attempted 
by  Louis  XIV  .,  halt' Europe  had  taken  up  anus,  while  now 
not  even  a  single  voice  was  raised  against  it. 

This  trnn-formation  liad  brcn  alreiifly  prepared  by  t!ie  revolution  of 
April  29,  lyOo,  by  which  n  cliiet'  waa  placed  at  the  lioa«l  in  the  person 
of  the  Grand  Pcnsionarj,  as  he  was  called, — almost  in  uotuul  mockery 
of  this  unhappy  state. — preUmisarj  contract  was  made,  May  24, 
1806,  and  the  rojsl  constitution  waa  promulgated,  June  10,  modelled 
after  that  of  Finncp.  By  it  Louir*  Buonaparte  was  declared  hereditary 
king  of  ilollaiid,  but  always  in  subordination  to  the  family  statute. 
Thus  was  his  dependence  more  than  sufficiently  secured. 

16.  Alter  such  advances  little  seemed  to  be  wanting  to 
universal  dominion  but  the  name.  The  federative  system 
was  now  loudly  spoken  of, — ^ called  by  others  the  ^gravitation 
system, — which  was  to  take  the  place  of  tfie  balance  of 
power.  Less  was  said  of  the  great  nation,  but  more  of  the 
great  empire.  A  decree  of  the  senate  had  al-  ^ 
ready  given  the  monarch  the  surname  of  Great, 

and,  religion  itself  being  perverted  to  flattery,  the  solemniz- 
ation of  St.  Napoleon's  day,  rendered  it  intelli- 
p,ible  how  in  aneicnt  times  at  Rome  tyrants  could 
be  transferred  to  tiie  number  of  the  gods. 

A  difference  arose  betwtcn  France  (/a  France)  and  the  French  em- 
pire {empire  Frnn^auA.    It     nn         interesting  to  pursue  the  i  l' 
ronneotcd  with  this  sulijert  and  gradually  developing  themseWea,  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Socii  PopuU  Romani  ol'  old. 

17.  And  yet  there  were  many  impediments  to  be  re- 
moved. Though  the  German  empire  was  only  a  form,  yet 
the  form  itself  of  the  ancient  central  state  of  Europe  was 
troublesome,  because  it  obstructed  a  new  arrangement. 
History  was  to  give  a  new  example  how  states  outlive  them- 
selves. A  simple  declaration  of  the  new  poten-  ^  ^ 
tate  to  the  diet,  that  he  no  longer  recognised  the  * 
German  empire,  was  sufficient  to  subvert  the  structure  of  a 
thousand  vears.    In  eonspnuonce  Austria  volun- 

•  ■  Any  6^ 

tarilv  laid  asi<le  tlie  imperial  crow  n  of  Germany, 
adopting  instead  the  hereditary  imperial  crown  of  Austi'ia. 
Only  in  the  heart  of  Germans  did  the  German  emperor 
survive. 

18.  But  not  the  empire  alone,  the  very  name  even  of 
German,  for  this  too  he  hated,  was  if  possible  to  disappear. 
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Od  the  fallen  ruins  of  the  ancient  edifice  a  new  one  was 
immediately  erected ;  of  which  the  first  authors  have  re- 
fused to  betray  their  names  to  posterity.  At  the  same  time 
with  the  declaration  mentioned  above,  another  was  submit- 
ted to  the  diet  by  the  princes  of  southern  Germany,  to  the 
effect,  that,  renouncing  their  old  connexion,  they  had  form- 
ed a  new  one,  of  whlcli  Xnpoleon  was  the  protector,  under 
the  appellation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Hhine. 

The  oonstitatkm  <^  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  framed  and 

signed,  July  12,  by  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  Ber^^  tlu;  archchan- 
eellor,  Hc^w-Darmstadt,  Na^suu-Usin^en,  and  Nassru;  ^\"eilbiir<j,  Ho- 
lienznllf»rn-I  IiH  liiiiiZL  ii  and  .Sie«:^marini:t'n.  Salm-Salni  and  iSulni-Kirburg, 
Isenburg,  Ai  emberg,  Lichtenstein,  and  the  Count  of  Leyen,  funning 
altogether  a  atrange  eombination ;  the  three  preceding  the  last,  hdng 
uninvited ;  the  hist,  a  relation  of  the  archchancellor.  The  ministersi 
"who  s^^^n•d  it  cannot  for  that  reason  regarded,  on  the  whole,  us  its 
author.-).  1  lie  snbscrdKjrs  made  a  declaration  at  the  diet  of  Aug.  1. 
Though  all  the  German  princes  gradually  joined  it,  with  the  exception 
of  Austria,  Brandenburg,  the  houses  of  Brunswick  and  the  electorate  of 
Hesse,  (Swedish  Pomerania  and  Ilolstcin  were  nnited,  the  former  with 
Swcdfn,  flio  latter  witli  Denmark,  St^pt.  9,  180f),)  it  rnnnot  be  regarded 
as  a  voluntary  accession ;  it  was  the  only  means  of  safety. 

19.  This  new  combination  was  the  more  revolting,  since 
it  was  at  the  same  time  the  sentence  of  death  to  many  small 

princes  and  free  cities ;  of  which  the  foi  iner  were  incor- 
porated into  the  larger  powers,  the  latter  taken  possession 
of.  Thus  the  validity  of  the  right  of  the  stronger  was  en- 
forced, and  would  not  this  soon  end  in  the  right  of  the 
strongest  ?  The  affair  itself  was  revolting  enough  ;  yet  the 
treatment  of  the  rcrhiced  princes  by  more  than  one  of  their 
new  rulers  was  still  worse. 

The  aggrandisements  were  made,  partly  bjr  mutual  cessionfl,  according 

to  the  system  of  contiguity,  partly  by  confiscation  of  the  proscribed 
e.-^t;it{>3  of  the  Teutonic  order,  nnd  partly  by  the  reduction  of  the  smaUer 
princes.  The  archchancellor  was  changed  into  a  prince  primatei,  aud 
obtained  Franlvfort  with  its  territory ;  while  Narembei^  was  allotted 
to  Bavaria.  Tlie  electoral  hats  were  laid  aside ;  but  the  princes  be- 
came dukes,  and  dukes  became  archdukes,  and  counts  became  princes  I 

20.  It  was  soon  evident  that  this  confederacy  was  no 
union,  but  merely  an  attachment  to  the  protector  to  favour 
his  purposes.  Ijie  duties  towards  him,  participation  in  all 
his  wars,  and  the  aid  to  be  fiimished,  were  most  strictly  de- 
fined and  exacted ;  but  of  the  diet,  which  was  to  assemble 
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at  FiLinkfort  in  two  clmnibers,  that  of  the  kings  and  that  of 
the  princes,  nothing  was  ever  said,  except  in  the  Act  of 
Confederation.  In  return,  the  protector  remunerated  them 
with  the  magic  word  ot"  bovereio  nty  ;  a  mockery  for  sub- 
jects ;  but  unjustly  used  by  some  fur  destroying  the  consti- 
tutions of  their  states,  and  the  legitimate  relations  towards 
their  people,  concerning  whom  the  protector  gave  himself 
no  trouble.  The  humble  are  always  prone  to  follow  the 
example  of  tyranny  in  the  exalted. 

Sovereignty,  with  respect  to  foreign  countries,  denotes  the  independ* 
enoe  <»f  one  state  of  another,  and  netH  not  first  be  eonfeirecl,  for  it  be- 
long naturally  to  every  8tat<'  :is  sue  !).    Did  the  confederotr  s  of  the  Rhine 

possess  it  in  relation  to  tlicir  licad  ? — Witli  rosprrt  to  the  interior,  it 
denotes  the  possession  of  tin-  supreme  poveer ;  but  by  no  weans  the  sole 
right  of  IcgislatiuD  without  t^ondulting  the  nation.  And  even  if  it  meant 
tUfl^  whence  had  the  protector  a  right  to  confer  it  ? 

21.  Anutlier  oreat  stride  had  been  taken  towards  univer- 
sal dominion,  by  the  erection  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  Not  only  was  it  henceforth  impossible  to  form  a 
league  in  Germany  against  France,  but  each  German  state 
was  now  individually  chained  to  France  by  fetters  of  iron. 
Thus  was  prepared  the  &U  of  Prussia,  now  in  reality  isolated. 
Could  Napoleon  rule  Germany,  so  long  as  this  power  stood 
upright  ? 

The  erection  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rlune  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Prussia,  which  was  the  party  most  interested  in  it,  was  in  itself 
an  injury;  but  the  invitation  to  e.-^tabUsh  a  northern  confederacy  in 
Germany  seemed  alnio-t  derision. — The  inrorporation  of  Wesd,  July 
29,  the  taking  of  Essen  iuid  Werden,  tlie  ill-trentmpiit  df  tho  Trince  of 
Orange — ^were  so  many  chailcngea ;  while  French  arunes  m  the  midst 
of  peace  occupied  half  Germany.  But  the  certainty,  that  France  hud 
o&red,  in  the  negotiations  with  Sngland,  to  take  from  Prussia  that 
very  Hanover  she  had  forced  upon  it,  brnujrht  to  maturity  the  deter- 
mination to  make  war. — Alter  the  negotiations  in  Paris  by  Kuobels- 
dorf  had  been  broken  oW,  Prussia  declared  war,  Oct.  8,  1806. 

22.  The  situation  of  Prussia  at  the  bcninnin^  of  the  war 
was  dangerous,  botli  within  and  without.  Tiie  whole  strength 
of  the  istate.  tlip  militarv  and  civil  classes  beino;  wholly  so- 
parate,  depended  on  an  unj)i-actised  ai'my,  under  a  general 
who  had  already  outlived  himself.  It  was  without  allies 
abroad  except  Russia,  whose  armies  were  at  a  distance,  ai  d 
Saxony,  halt  on  comjiulsion;  while  Hesse  imagined  it  pos- 
sible to  maintain  a  neutrality,  though  disunited  not  merely 
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from  England,  but  also  from  the  princes  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine.  It  was  thus  thrown  upon  its  own  resources, 
during  the  decisive  days,  when  it  had  to  contend  against  an 
almost  double  force.  But  no  kingdom  has  ever  been  in 
modem  times  so  utterly  overthrown  by  one  battle,  as  Prus- 
sia was  by  that  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt !  In  a  few  wceks^  all 
its  provinces  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  with  their  fastnesses, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  even  beyond  that 
stream  the  royal  house  found  an  asylum  only  under  Kussian 
protection. 

The  Prussian  army  was  collected  in  Thuringia  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  lirunswick,  Sept.  aii'l  Ort.,  aii'l  su{fere(I  a  total  dcfoat 
in  the  battle  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  Get.  14,  1806. — The  army,  put  to 
flight  and  dispersed,  were  in  part  taken  prisoners  ;  and  tlie  duke,  se- 
▼erelj  wounded,  and  expelled  moreover  from  his  own  country,  died  at 
AUona,  Nov.  10.  The  fortresses  (with  the  exception  of  Colberg  and 
Graudentz)  were  most  incredibly  surrendered,  and  even  Magdeburjr, 
Nov.  8,  to  the  utter  surprise  of  the  enemy  himself.  A  separate  peace 
and  alliance  was  concluded  with  Saxony  at  Posen,  Dec.  1 1,  which,  being 
raised  to  a  kingdom,  Dec.  20,  acceded  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine. 
On  the  otlitT  siilc,  till'  elector  of  ITesse  \vt\9.  surprised  and  expelled, 
Nov.  1, — in  reward  of  his  neutrality, — aiul  all  his  tcn  itories,  both  of 
Hanover  and  Brunswick,  witli  the  Ilaii.^cutic  cities,  were  occupied. 

The  houses  of  Ilesse  Cassel  and  Brunswick  had  ceased  to  reign.* 

23.  With  Prussia,  the  bulwark  of  Russia  hatl  fallen  ;  on 
its  bonndarips,  the  victor  conceived  another  project,  the  re- 
Ptoratioii  of  Poland  ;  l)y  which  he  might  obtain,  perhaps,  a 
spy  oil  l{ussia.  The  erection  of  a  Polish  legion,  (sei  |).  '34!:?,) 
had  proved,  that  from  the  beginning  this  country  lay  with- 
in the  horizon  of  the  ])otentate  ;  but  the  inevitable  certainty 
of  giving  offence  to  three  leading  powers  in  the  full  execu- 
tion of  his  plan,  made  him  more  cautious  than  ever,  so  that 
for  this  time  the  restoration  remained  partial,  after  the  in- 
surrection had  been  created. 

The  Poles  were  summoned  to  insurrection,  under  the  abused  name 
of  Kosciusko,  NoY.  1. — ^The  insurrection  spread  in  Fhissian  Poland  j 
and  an  auiUliary  army  was  formed. 

24.  Thus  the  war  was  transferred,  as  if  by  magic,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Saal  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula;  and 
Russia,  which  was  moreover  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
Porte,  (see  below,)  had  to  defend  its  own  frontiers.  Old 
Prussia  was  the  theatre  of  a  devastating  war ;  and  though 
Russian  valour  was  there  tried,  it  was  nevertheless  seen, 
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how  difficult  it  was  for  this  power,  to  concentrate  great 
masses  of  troops  out  ut  its  boundaries.  It  was  found  im- 
possible to  relieve  so  important  a  place  as  Dantzic. 

After  several  bloody  combats  at  Pultusk,  etc.,  the  grand  battle  was 
fought  at  Preussisch-Eylau,  Feb.  8,  1807.  Though  indecisive,  it  led 
to  the  fall  of  the  bravely  defended  Dantzic^  May  24.  After  several 
skirmistaflSi  another  great  conflict  took  place  at  Friedland,  June  14. 
Konigsberg  was  taken,  and  the  Russian  and  Prussian  iinnles  retreated 
across  the  Niemen ;  Memel,  the  last  city  in  the  kingdom,  was  the  only 
refuge  that  remained  to  the  royal  house  of  Prus.>jia. 

25.  The  battle  of  Friedland  led  to  an  armistice,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  a  peace,  the  motives  of  which  recjuire  further 
explanation.  Aller  a  personal  meeting  of  the  two  emperors 
in  the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  it  was  concluded  at  Tilsit. 
The  czar  stiil  needed,  it  seems,  personal  expi nence,  that  no 
concessions  could  gain  the  friendship  ot  the  conqueror. 

A  truce  was  agreed  upon  between  France  and  Russia,  June  2],  while 
Prussia,  left  to  itself,  mrifle  it<?  pacification  on  tlic  2ot]i.  Tlic>  two  mon- 
archs  met  on  the  ^iiemcn,  .June  2o.  Peace  was  concluded  between 
BoABia  and  France  at  Tibit,  July  7,  1807.  a.  The  provinces  to  be  re- 
turned to  Prussia  were  fixed,  b.  Russia  recognised  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw, rnnsisting  of  South  Prussia  as  before,  and  a  part  of  West  Prussia, 
under  the  king  of  Saxony,  c.  Dantzic  was  declared  again  a  free  city, 
d,  A  part  of  New  East  Prussia,  the  govermuent  Bialyutock,  was  ceded 
to  Rnseia.  e.  Russia  recognised  Joseph  Buonaparte  as  king  of  Naple^t, 
Louis  Buonaparte  as  king  of  Holland,  (to  whidk  it  promised  also  to  re> 
linquish  the  lordship  of  Jever,)  and  Jerome  Buonaparte  as  king  of  the 
newly -erected  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  /.  Russia  likewise  acknowledged 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rliiue,  not  only  in  its  present  extent  and  con- 
stituent parts,  but  also  in  its  future  enlargesnents,  on  mere  notice  being 
given,  g.  Mutual  guarantee  of  the  state  of  both  parties  and  of  their 
allies,  who  were  included  in  the  treaty.  Russia  at  the  same  time 
concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Porte,  withdrew  ltd  forces  from  Mol- 
davia and  Walachiat  which  renudned  unoccupied  by  the  Turks ;  and 
accepted  the  mediation  of  Napoleon,  t.  Na[X)leon  accepted  the  medi- 
ation of  Russia  with  England,  on  condition  that  England  should  accept 
of  it  within  a  month  after  the  exchange  of  the  present  treaty,  j.  In  a 
secret  article  (Muniteur,  July  8,  1812)  Russia  entered  upon  an  obliga- 
tion to  make  common  cause  wiUi  France^  in  case  England  should  rqect 
the  peace,  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  freedom  of  the  ocean ;  to 
require  the  courts  of  Copenhagen,  StockhohUy  and  Xisbon  to  do  the 
same ;  uid  to  declare  war  against  England. 

The  negotiators  of  the  peace  of  Turit  with  Russia  were  Talleyrand 
and  Prince  Kurakin. 

26.  Tli(i  peace  with  Prussia,  concluded  two  (hiys  after, 
by  whicli  about  hulf  of  the  monarciiy  was  returned  as  a  gitl 
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of  charity,  reduced  this  state,  in  extent  and  material  power, 
to  a  state  of  the  second  rank.  But  this  loss  of  territory  was 
not  its  greatest  misfortune.  The  oppression  it  had  to  bear 
in  the  peace,  and  the  most  contemptuous  treatment,  which 
only  the  haughty  conqueror  can  allow  himself  to  exercise, 
seemed — ^if  any  object  can  be  ascribed  to  it — to  justify  the 
suspicion,  that  his  only  wish  was  to  urge  it  to  the  resistance 
of  despair,  in  order  to  complete  the  half-perfected  work,  as 
in  the  case  of  Venice  and  Naples,  and  elsewhere,  and  to  de- 
clare that,  The  house  of  Brandenburg  had  ceased  to  reign." 
Does  not  a  moral  degradation  intlict  a  deeper  wound  on  a 
generous  people  than  a  political  ?  Or  must  this  first  occur, 
to  make  it  felt  by  all,  that  life  is  not  the  first  of  blessings? 

The  conditions  of  the  peace  at  Tilsit,  between  France  and  Prussia, 
July  9, 1807:  1*  FruBsia  received  back  tiie  temtcfries  it  was  not  re- 
quired to  reB%ii.  2.  Prussia  ceded  and  left  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Frrnch  emperor :  a.  All  its  possessions  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine 
without  exception.  6.  The  circle  of  Cotbuss  to  Saxooj.  c.  All  its 
provincea  acquired  ^ce  1773  from  Poland ;  (aU  of  Soafh  I^niaria,  and 
a  part  of  West  Prussia  and  New  East  Prussia ;)  of  whicb  the  dudiy  of 
"\\':irsaw  was  formed,  and  consigne<i  to  the  king  of  Saxonj.  d.  Tlie 
rity  of  Dantzic  with  its  territory.  3.  Prussia  recognised  Joseph  Buona- 

Sarte  as  king  of  Naples,  Louis  liuoiiaparte  as  king  of  Holland,  and 
Boonaparte  as  Idng  of  WestphaUa,  as  alao  the  fonnstioD  of  this 
kingdom  from  the  ceded  Prussian  and  other  countries.  4.  AU  Fftiflnaa 
liarbours  and  countries  should  remain  closed,  till  the  futnr*^  peace, 
against  British  navigation  and  trade.  5.  All  sums  and  momcs,  which 
were  imposed  on  private  persons  or  institutimia  in  the  restored  pro- 
Tinoee,  or  on  Fhiasian  institutiona  in  the  ceded  ]nroTinee8»  ahould  revert 
to  the  owners.  6.  All  further  points  respecting  the  return  and  evacu- 
ation of  the  provinres  and  fortresso;?,  wer«^  to  be  regulated  by  a  particu- 
lar convention,  which  was  concluded  at  Konigsberg,  on  Julj  12.  The 
oitire  evacuation  of  the  Fmasian  territory  by  the  let  of  Oct.  was  pro* 
mised,  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  iH  contribution levied  since 
Nov.  1,  1806,  and  still  in  arrears.  Bnt  instead  of  the  19  millions  of 
francs,  according  to  Prussian  reckoning,  the  French  estimate  fixed  it  at 
112  millions ;  even  this,  after  long  negotiations  and  unheard-of  oppres- 
aimiB,  was  arbitrarily  augmented  to  140  millions,  Sept.  8,  1808.  And 
after  120  millions  of  this  had  been  already  paid,  the  evacuation  was  ac- 
corded, Nov.  3,  only  under  the  proviso,  that  three  f  iftresses,  Stettins, 
Custnn,  and  Gluguu,  should  be  occupied,  and  provisioned  at  the  expense 
of  Prussia.  Dantzic  dso,  though  a  free  city,  reoeired  a  FVendi  garri- 
aon.  And  yet  amidst  all  this  pulilic  misery,  the  university  of  Berlin 
wiw  founded  to  suj)ply  the  lo.ss  of  Halle.  So  hijrli  (iocs  intellectual  cul- 
ture stnnd  in  the  regard  of  a  (icrnian  state  ! — Prussia  had  already  con- 
cluded peace  with  England  at  Memel,  Jan.  28,  1807,  in  consideration  of 
renoandng  all  cUums  to  Hanover. 
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27.  The  peace  at  Tilsit  determined  likewise,  though  in  a 
▼ery  different  manner,  the  political  relations  with  the  Forte 
and  Sweden.  To  the  former  it  gave  quiet  and  restored  a 
province  already  lost ;  on  the  latter  it  brought  down  re- 
newed war,  and  soon  afterwards,  the  loss  of  cdmost  half  its 
territory. 

Li  ooDseqnence  of  the  dominion  of  the  British  in  the  Ifeditermeui, 

the  occupation  of  Corfu  by  Russian  troops,  and  the  insurrection  and  war 
of  liberty  of  the  Servians,  favoured  by  them,  under  their  heroic  leader 
Czemi  George,  after  1801,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Finmce  throagh  the  cessioo  of  Dalinatia  (see  p.  393)  on  the  other,  the 
•ituatioa  of  the  Porte  had  become  much  move  critical  in  the  eyes  of 
every  one  but  itself.  Grencral  Sebastiani  was  sent  thither  in  1806,  and 
demanded  that  the  connexion,  renewed  with  England  and  Russia,  (Dec. 
80,  ISOo,)  should  be  dissolved,  Sept.  16,  and  acquired  an  iacreasing 
inflooice  in  the  IMvan.  Roflria  anticipated  a  movement,  and  oecnpied 
Moldavia  in  Nov.  The  Porte  declared  war  on  Russia,  Jan.  7f  1807. 
The  Turks  lost  a  naval  battle  at  Lemnos,  July  1,  but  no  further  use  of 
their  victory  was  made  by  the  Russians.  An  E^elish  squadron  also 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  though  in  vain,  before  Cnistantinople,  Febw 
20.— In  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  a  truce  was  made  at  Sloboja, 
Aug.  24,  and  Moldavia  wjis  evacuated. — The  r(  lations  of  France  with 
Sweden,  after  the  armistice  already  oonc^luded  in  Pomerania  at  Schlatkov, 
«}  uiy  3,  hud  been  annulled  in  a  most  ill-fated  hour,  were  inimical,  and 
were  soon  the  cause  of  war  with  Ruana. 

28.  After  such  pacifications,  the  universal  dominion  of 
Buonaparte  seemea  to  be  sufficiently  established  on  the 
European  continent.  Russia,  expressly  renouncing  all  in- 
fluence, appeared  no  lonp^er  to  belong  to  it ;  on  its  frontier 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  a  rival,  striving  after  aggrandize- 
ment ;  Prussia,  overthrown  and  dismembered  ;  Austria, 
humbled  ;  Germany,  fettered  to  France  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  Confederation  of  tlie  Rhine,  and  by  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  as  it  was  called,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Prussia,  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Brunswick  (though 
never  acknowledged  by  the  three  last) ;  French  princes  on 
the  thrones  of  Holland  and  Italy ;  Spain  in  alliance ;  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Vistula,  French  dominion,  French  law, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  French  armies — where  could 
any  hope  snnrive,  unless  it  were  in  Britain  ? 

The  decree  for  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was 
TOomulgated,  Aug.  18,  1807,  and  afterwards  increased  by  the  rest  of 
HaiMwer,  Feb.,  1810.  Half  the  domatna  were  icaerved,  together  with 
the  pfopertj  of  the  doiatera,  for  the  endowment  of  Fkeooh  offieera. 

2  D  2 
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29.  But  a  new  and  greater  storm  was  gathering  against 
Britain.  By  tho  peace  of  Tilsit — contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion"-Russia  had  been  made  betbrehaud  not  merely  a 
sjifctatur,  but  an  active  participator  in  it,  by  the  secret 
articles.  Dependence  was  placed  on  the  voluntary  or 
forcible  co-operation  of  the  fl<'ct  of  Dennmrk.  This,  how- 
ever, was  anticipated  by  England,  and  the  compelled  sur- 
render of  the  Danish  fleet,  in  consequence  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Copenhagen,  gave  her  an  accession  of  security, 
though  not  of  renown. 

Hud  the  committing  of  the  mediation  to  Kussia  at  the  peace  ot  TiUit, 
(tlie  consequences  of  which  were  easily  foreseen,)  any  other  object  than 
to  estrange  Russia  and  England  ?— The  refusal  to  impart  the  seeret 
articles  (which  were  learned,  however,  through  other  channels)  could 
but  chock  foTifidence  betwoen  the  two  states  ;  and  if  at  such  a  jun<'tnrf», 
proportiunubiy  petty  motives,  like  the  refusal  of  a  loan,  or  the  dciuaud 
of  oommerdu  concessions,  operated  on  either  nde,  it  was  cue  of  those 
moments,  of  which  poUey  but  too  soon  repents. — The  attaclL  on  Copen* 
haf^on,  the  triumph  of  Frencli  artllico,  brought  the  war  to  an  open  rup- 
ture. Kusstu  declared  war  against  KTtcrlund,  Nov.  7,  ISOH. — Another 
consequence  was,  an  alliance  of  Deniuaik  with  i^  runce,  Oct^  31,  1807, 
which  was  to  open  to  the  latter  power  the  road  to  Sweden. 

30.  And  yet  it  was  too  evident,  that  even  the  connexion 
with  Russia  could  not  compel  impregnable  England  to 
peace  by  open  force,  'linn  then  was  to  be  effected  in 
another  way,  aiui  the  continental  system,  as  it  was  termed, 
— the  total  exclusion  of  England  from  all  trade  and  all 
communication  with  the  continent, — was  brought  forward. 
Though  the  idea  itself  was  by  no  means  new,  it  was  made 
SO  hy  the  extent  and  mode  of  its  enforcement.  Practical 
tyraany  was  unveiled  in  all  its  odious  charactera  in  the 
system  of  customs  and  espionage ;  and  while  the  despot  in- 
volved himself  in  a  conflict  wiu  nature  herself,  who  dictates 
the  exchange  of  the  productions  of  every  zone,  he  bq?an  a 
contest,  of  which  the  final  issue  could  not  be  doubtml  to 
the  intelligent  observer. 

The  Idea  of  the  eontinenta]  system  originated  in  America  (see  p.  280) ; 
but  its  enforcement  in  such  an  extent  was  a  result,  and  ait  tiie  same 

time  a  proof,  of  Naj)oleon's  universal  dominion.  Its  rorncr-stone  was 
laid  by  the  det-roes  of  Berlin,  Nov.  21,  1806,  as  a  fundamental  law  of 
the  empire,  till  En^Uind  should  recognise  the  French  maritime  law :  bjr 
them,  a.  The  British  islands  were  dedared  in  a  state  of  blockade.  A. 
Every  English  subject  on  the  continent  was  declared  a  prisoner  of  war. 
c  AU  trade  in  £ogU8h  merchandise  was  prohibited ;  and  all  articles  of 
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its  manufactares  or  itt  colonies  were  confiscated,    d.  No  TCasel  should 

be  admitted  from  a  British  harbour  or  its  colonies.  These  regulations 
were  met  by  the  British  orders  in  council,  Jan.  7,  1807,  which  prohi- 
Inted  every  ship  from  entering  any  French  port,  or  any  port  under 
French  influence*  under  pain  of  confiscation.  This  was  followed  by  the 
decree  of  Warsaw,  Jan.  25,  1807,  declaring  that  all  British  commodities 
were  confiscated  in  the  (just  occupied )  Hanseatic  cities,  without  respect 
of  owners.  This  decree  was  retaliated,  March  1 1,  by  a  strict  blockade 
of  the  Elbe  and  Weser ;  and  the  order  in  council  of  Not.  1 1,  de- 
claring all  ports  from  which  the  British  flag  was  excluded  to  be  in  a 
state  (»ri)1(tf  kadc  ;  aiul  that  all  ships  procefdinpr  tliitlicr  .nliould  be  cap- 
tured, unli'Hs  they  had  touched  nt  n  British  )>(»rt  ami  paid  a  duty.  This 
was  ant>wered  by  the  decree  oi"  Milan,  Dec.  17,  1807,  by  which  every 
dhip^  which  should  submit  to  these  conditions,  was  declared  denaHanal' 
iztd,  and  a  lawful  priz  .  '!  lius  all  the  navigation  of  neutrals  was  sup- 
pre^ised. — Would  it  not  have  been — especially  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  of  America — ^more  politic  and  more  worthy  of  England  to  have 
replied  to  the  first  decree  by  silence  ? — ^Finally,  by  the  frantic  decree  of 
Fontunblcau,  Oct  19,  1810,  it  was  ordered  tliat  all  British  manufac- 
tures sliould  be  burned,  from  Naples  to  Holland,  and  from  Spain  to 
Germany.  Instead  of  the  pyres  of  the  inquisition  of  belief,  those  of  the 
inquisition  of  commerce  were  now  reared,  often  the  objects  of  ridicule 
to  those  by  whom  they  were  kindled.  And  yet  the  love  of  gain  was 
stronger  than  madness.  By  the  decrees  of  Trianon,  Aug.  5,  and  Sept. 
12,  1810,  permission  was  piven  to  import  colonial  commodities  on  l>ny- 
ment  of  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  on  their  value.  And  finally — will  pos- 
terity believe  it  ? — a  formal  trade  was  allowetl  to  be  carried  on  by 
Ueenees,  contrary  to  his  own  decrees  !  The  contraband  trade  was  car- 
ried on  to  an  incredible  extent,  which  no  lines  of  custom-houses  and  no 
oaths  could  prevent. 

Napoleon  has  a  right  to  demand,  that  his  policy  should  he  viewed 
from  his  own  portion.  Thb  is  done  to  the  utmost  in  the  Manmerii 
venu  de  St  Helene,  London,  1817,  written  by  him.  llie  open  avowal, 
that  "he  never  took  into  consideration  the  right,  but  only  tlie  matter," 
p.  6,  applied  to  the  assertion,  that  "he  had  made  it  his  aini  as  emperor, 
not  only  to  rule  France,  but  to  subdue  the  world,"  p.  28,  gives  the 
fbUeet  key  to  his  policy,  to  which  we  have  certainly  but  litde  reason  to 
object  the  want  of  consistency.  After  such  a  confession,  the  judicious- 
ness of  the  measures  he  adopted,  and  not  their  morality  and  justice,  is 
to  be  considered.  We  shall  therefore  have,  hereafter,  to  view  them 
from  this  point  only. 

31.  The  consequences  of  this  system  were  alike  perni- 
cious both  in  a  mercantile  and  political  respect.  By  the 
continental  system,  the  despot  put  himself  in  opposition  to 
our  whole  civilization.  It  was  most  closely  connected  with 
commerce,  and  this,  prosecuted  for  a  long  time  with  every 
portion  of  the  earth,  c^uld  not  be  reduced  to  a  miserabte 
utemal  trade,  without  being  followed  by  its  destruction. 
What  was  all  the  trade  in  wcwd  and  beet-root  in  comparison 
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with  the  trade  of  the  two  Indies  ?  Domestic  manufBctuien^ 
it  was  said)  were  the  gainers.  But  is  the  gain  of  the  manu- 
facturers at  the  same  time  a  sure  gain  of  the  people  at 
large^  so  long  as  they  do  not  offer  as  good  and  cheap  com- 
modities as  foreign  countries  ? 

32.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  continental  system 
was  a  false  system,  Ix  (-ause  it  rested  on  the  double  assump- 
tion, that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Bi  itish  was  to  them 
the  grand  source  of  acquisition,  and  that  this  would  be 
annihilated  by  closing  the  contment.  Experience  has 
shown  the  contrary.  If  single  sources  oi  gain  failed,  a 
people  that  ruled  every  sea  could  easily  open  otiiers. 
Was  it  not  the  very  discovery  of  the  secret,  that,  in  case  of 
necessity,  the  contment  itself  might  be  foreq^one — at  \emt 
for  a  long  time^ — which  must  have  made  Great  Britain  in- 
vincible in  her  own  estimation? 

33.  But  it  was  easy  to  foresee  the  consequences,  which 
the  continental  system  must  have  upon  the  dominion  of  tlie 
emperor  on  the  continent  itself.  Its  entire  impoverishment 
would  have  imposed  a  limit ;  for  among  the  continental 
states  themselves — France  onl^  was  to  be  benefited  at  the 
cost  of  othen»  even  of  its  aUies — ^there  existed  any  thing 
but  ireedom  of  traffic ;  and  such  a  compulmon  must  have 
been  short  in  proportion  to  the  strictness  with  which  it  was 
enforced.  The  neling  of  intolerable  oppression  must  have 
created  the  greater  opposition,  and  soon  resistance,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  those  who  had  been  forcea  to 
submit  It  is  instructive  to  see,  in  a  new  example,  how 
tyranny  becomes  the  mother  of  liberty. 

Russia  and  Prussia  acceded  to  the  continental  system  by  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit ;  Denmark  by  its  alliance;  the  Confi  L  i  iitirn  of  the  Rhine,  Hol- 
land, and  Italy,  by  their  relations  ;  Austria  and  Spain,  in  Jan.,  1808  ; 
and  at  last  even  Sweden,  in  1810.  At  the  two  extremiti^  of  Europe, 
there  remained  Portugal,  and  tibe  Forte ;  to  whioh  the  whole  tjsleai 
was  probably  a  riddle,  and  which  aelf-iotereet  ttiU  prompted  to  •pare. 

34.  Projects  were  planned  against  Portugal,  which  was 
devoted  to  England,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  greater 
plans  against  Spain.  But  6rst  Spain  itself  was  to  assist  in 
overthrowing  Portngal.  The  partition  of  Portugal  was 
concerted  in  a  secret  treaty,  and  Spain  was  assured  of  its 
share  of  the  spoil;  while  a  French-opanish  army  marched 
against  Lisbon. 
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A  secret  treaty  was  signed  ni  i' ontainblcan,  Oct.  27,  1807,  between 
Duruc  auU  Don  LM^uierdo. — Portugal  wad  divideU  into  tliree  parts  ;  the 
northern,  Lositama^  wbb  destined  for  the  king  of  Etnirie,  who  relin* 
quished  his  kingdom  to  Napoleon  (in  consequence,  the  qoeen  of  Etruria 
abdicated,  Dec.  10,  see  above,  p.  383);  Lusitania  was  occupied  by 
French  troops.  The  second,  AJgarvea,  was  lor  the  prince  of  Peace  ; 
the  third,  the  main  part,  was  to  remain  in  sequestration  till  the  peaoe^ 
in  &vour  of  France.  A  French  army  of  twenty-eiglit  thousand  men, 
combined  with  eleven  t!ion.-and  SiMiniards,  marched  through  Spain 
n^rainnt  Portuc^al :  a  jrrt  ater  army  was  assembled  at  Bayonne.- — Tt  was 
tiici-efore  a  conspiracy  of  a  father  against  his  own  children ;  if,  indued, 
Cliarles  IV.  knew  more  of  it  tlian  his  favourite  wislied. 

35.  Fate,  however,  had  flecrccd  otherwise.  Thoiijxh  the 
throne  of  Portuo;al  fell,  and  although  it  was  there  declared, 
that  "  The  house  of  Braganza  hacTceased  to  reign,"  a  new 
and  greater  one  arose  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  On 
British  advice  anfl  under  Britibh  protection,  the  ruyul  house 
emi^Tated  to  Brazil. 

Lisbon  was  entered  by  Junot,  Der.  1,  after  the  court  had  set  sail  to 
Brazil,  with  troops  and  treasures,  Nov.  30  previous.  Many  Spauish 
fortresses  had  already  heen  eraftily  occupied  on  the  march  through 
Spain. — And  under  pretence  of  occupying  Etruria,  the  flower  of  the 
Spanish  troops  was  sent  to  Italy;  whence  they  were  transferred  to 
Denmark  in  1807,  after  the  cession  of  this  country,  in  order  to  threaten 
Sweden ;  but  they  soon  escaped  from  Fiihnen,  under  their  leader  Bo- 
mana,  in-English  ships,  to  tlidr  oppressed  country,  1806. 

36.  Hitherto,  enemies  only  had  been  driven  from  their 
thrones  ;  Sj  iaiu  was  to  show  that  friends  and  alHes — for  Na- 
poleon had  lung  ruled  in  8paui  under  these  titles— were  no 
more  secure  on  tlieirs.  Charles  IV.  had  seen  and  aided  in 
the  expulsion  of  his  brother,  his  daughter,  and  his  son-in- 
law ;  it  was  now  his  own  turn.  Dispossessed  by  ilie  rebel- 
lion of  his  own  son,  allured  with  him  and  his  family  into  the 
snare  of  the  robber  of  crowns,  and  deprived  of  his  throne  and 
liberty,  the  Spanish  house  was  doomed  to  exhibit  scenes  to 
the  astonished  world,  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  re^l 
houses,  whose  crimes  and  611  hod  long  been  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  tragic  stage. — Thus  all  the  Bourbons  in  suc- 
cession had  been  compelled  to  descend  from  their  thrones. 

The  plan  against  Spain  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  internal  di«icord 
in  the  royal  family,  kept  up  and  managed  by  French  agents.  A  rupture 
was  occasioned  by  the  hatred  that  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturius,  enter- 
tained toward^  tlie  all-direetin;^'  rnvnnritr,  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  wlio, 

wholly  devoted  to  France,  had  permitted  himself  to  lie  used,  since  his 
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elevation,  as  Napoleon's  instruroent.  Ferdinand  was  imprisoned,  Oct. 
80,  1807,  on  the  charge  timt  he  had  attempted  the  life  of  hia  father. 
He  was  released,  Nov.  8,  and  hia  pretended  accomplices  acquitted;  bat 

from  that  time  there  was  mutual  jmimosity.  The  people  became  exas- 
perated with  the  riiinisters,  wliilo  a  second  French  aruiy,  under  Murat, 
appruuclicU  the  cjipital.  A  popular  insurrection,  having  arisen  in  Aran- 
juez,  March  16, 1808,  aooii  spread  to  Madrid ;  the  prince  of  Peace  was 
arrested,  and  Charles  IV.  abdicated,  "March.  19.  The  accession  of  Fer- 
dinand VII.  and  the  fall  of  the  mrnistcr  would  have  frustrated  tlie  plans 
of  Napoleon,  had  not  Charles  IV.  proteatcd  against  his  own  abdication 
as  forced.  Napoleon  arrived  at  Bayonne,  April  15,  whither  Ferdinand 
was  inveigled  bj  Savary,  April  20,  as  also  his  parentB^  April  80.  Bj 
the  treaty  of  Bajonne,  May  5,  Charles  IV.  consigned  to  tiie  disposition 
of  Napoleon  the  Spanish  rooTi;<rr!iY,  in  eonsi<?eration  of — the  castle  and 
park  of  Compiegne  and  a  pension.  The  weak  lather,  now  the  accuser 
of  his  own  son,  demanded  the  renunciation  of  his  rights  to  the  suc- 
cession. After  the  threat  of  Napoleon,  *'death  or  abdication,"  Ferdi- 
nand renounced  all  liis  rif^hts  hy  the  convention  of  May  10. — Tlic 
royal  family  was  removed  to  Compiegne,  Ferdinand  and  his  brother 
to  Valen^ay,  where  they  were  detained  as  prisoners  under  Talleyrand's 
supervision. 

Thick  as  was  the  veil,  wMch  it  was  attempted  to  throw  over  this 
tissue  of  wickedness,  it  was  soah  removed  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
Pbdbo  Cevallos  ;  Expos6  des  nioi/ens  employh  par  fempereur  NapO' 
Inwt  ftmtr  uturper  la  eouronne  ^Espayney  publics  k  Madrit,  Sept  1. 
1808. — And  afterwards,  Expose  des  motifs  qui  ont  engagi  en  1808.  S* 
3/.  C.  Ft  rdinand  VIL  a  se  rendre  a  Bayonne,  prhcvtc  a  VEspagne  ei 
d  CEuroj)i\  par  I).  Juan  Escoiqotz.  Paris^  1816.  Both  were  men  of 
the  best  information,  as  eye-witnesses. 

37.  The  throne  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  thus  vacated, 
.   .    was  conferred  by  a  decree  of  tho  tyrant,  which  was 
ratified  by  a  Junta  convened  on  the  frontier,  upon 
jmurjo.    j^jg  brother  Josrph,  king  of  Naples,  who  had  for  his 
successor  in  that  kingdom  Joachim  Murat,  Buonaparte's 
brothLT-in-law,  formerly  Jiuke  of  Borg.    A  constitution 
similar  to  tlie  French,  rehgious  Hbrrfy  excepted,  was  prof- 
fered to  thf^  Junta,  and  accepted  ;  the  Junta  was  inime- 
diately  dissolved,  and  the  new  king  sent  to  Madrid, 
to  take  possebbion  of  the  throne,  thus  gained  by 

robbery. 

The  grand  duke  of  Berg  was  appoiated  king  of  the  two  Sidlies, 
♦Ttdy  15,  1808  ;  the  vacated  duchy  was  granted  to  the  son  (four  years 
old)  of  tlie  king  of  Holland,  with  the  ii^ unction,  officially  inculcated, 
**  that  his  first  du^  was  towards  the  onpcror,  Us  second  towards 
Fhuico,  hh  third  towards  his  fotare  sabjects."  Till  his  majority,  the 
grand  dudiy,  divided  into  four  departments,  remained  under  Fmtck 
admiuistration. 
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38.  The  Spanish  usurpation,  by  enlarging  the  dominion 
of  the  family,  seemed  to  be  an  aaditionalstep  towards  uni- 
versal dominion.  Experience,  however,  has  proved  that — 
judged  by  this  standard — it  was  a  political  fault.  It  was 
unnecessary,  since  Napoleon  already  ruled  there.  It  was 
done  without  a  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  nation ; 
a  universal  insurrection  having  ensued,  it  opened  the 
abyss,  which  devoured  alike  the  Freiich  armies  and  the 
French  finances ;  and  it  gave  England  a  theatre  for  war. 
But  it  taught  Europe,  that  the  people  are  more  powerful 
than  mercenary  armies ;  and  it  was  moreover  destined — ^to 
give  freedom  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  insurrection  first  broke  out  in  Aranjucz,  May  2,  1808.  In  the 
same  month  it  had  sj)roa(l  over  almost  all  Spain  ;  Juntas  were  erected 
in  each  province ;  and  particularly  at  Seville.  The  first  great  result 
was  the  capitalatioii  of  Goieral  Dupont  in  Andalusia,  extorted  by  Cas- 
tanoSy  July  20 ;  and  tlic  ^lu-ressful  defn'tu  e  of  Saragossa  by  Polafox, 
Aug.  15.  On  Ati<r.  1,  Jo.scph  had  to  leave  Madrid. — INIeaiiwhile  the 
insurrection  fpn  ad  through  Portugal ;  and  a  league  was  mmie  with 
Spain,  June  14,  England  having  declared  the  war  with  the  Spanish 
nation  to  be  at  an  end,  June  4,  and  having  sent  an  aoxiliaiy  body  to 
Portugal ;  where  Junot,  after  the  battle  at  Vimeira,  Aug.  21,  wasoom* 
pelled  to  make  an  honourable  capitulation  at  Lisbon. — In  Spain  many 
battles  were  fought,  great  and  small ;  but  the  victories  of  the  French 
gave  them  nothing  more  than  the  ground  on  which  they  stood.  But 
new,  reinvigorated  armies  were  sent  out,  composed  of  French  troops 
and  the  troops  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Prussia  having  been 
evacuated. — A  central  Junta  wjus,  meanwhile,  established  in  Aranjuez, 
Sept.  26  i  the  higher  authority  of  which  the  provincial  Juntas  would 
not,  however,  acknovrledge,  as  they  regarded  it  only  as  a  aubordinate 
depotation  from  their  own  nomber. 

39.  Tbe  resolution  of  Napoleon  to  proceed  to  Spain  m 
person  rendered  some  precautions  in  Europe  necessary,  in 
order,  as  Austria  bad  already  assumed  a  doubtful  attitude, 
to  protect  his  rear,  and,  above  all,  to  secure  Russia.  A 
personal  meeting  seemed  the  most  judicious  expedient,  as  it 
had  been  seen  at  Tilsit  bow  much  might  be  effected  by 
such  a  measure.  The  congress  at  Erfurt  bad  apparently  no 
other  object,  since  the  renewed  proffer  of  peace  to  England 
ivas  evidently  only  for  ostentation.  It  has  not  been  au- 
thentically divulged,  what  other  agreements  were  made; 
what  may  have  been  concerted  with  respect  to  Sweden,  and 
even  wiw  respect  to  the  Porte,  in  order  that  Napoleon 
might  have  his  hands  disencumbered  in  Spain ;  but  that 
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the  integrity  of  the  P<irte,  so  oftfii  brought  fonvarrl,  was, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  usurper,  nothing;  more  than  a  fi«j:ure  of 
speech,  could  scarcely  be  doubted  after  the  expedition  to 
Egypt. 

At  the  cnncrrf'^s  of  Erfurt,  Oc{.,  180H,  T»o>h1i><  tln»  tvo  pmfwror?,  the 
four  kin^s  ot  the  Confederation  of  the  Khine  appeared  in  person,  toge- 
ther with  a  great  number  of  princes ;  others  sent  ambassadors.  The 
two  emperora  extended  aa  inyitation  to  peace  to  England  by  a  joint 
letter,  Oct.  8.  It  was  immediately  declincil,  because  it  was  refused  to 
admit  the  Spanish  nation  to  a  share  in  the  <!•  liberation?. — Mohlavia  and 
Walacbia  were  gi?en  up  (according  to  French  accounti§)  to  Russia,  in 
oooaideraiioit  of  its  recogniHing  the  oceapatimi  of  Spain  ;  Turkish  pro- 
▼inoes  were  probably  a«isigned  to  Austria,  but  not  accepted. — These 
trnnsartions  were  followed  In-  the  campaign  of  the  erajieror  in  Spain, 
Nov  nnd  Dec.  Several  Spanish  corps  were  defeated,  which  couhi  not 
mamtuiu  their  ground  in  a  regular  battle.  The  English  army  retreated 
under  Sir  Jobn  Moore  to  Ooronna.  This  bold  general  fidl  in  the  con- 
flict befijre  the  city,  Jan.  16,  1809,  soon,  however,  to  irive  plaeo  tO  4 
greater.  Tlie  Britisli  army  cmlcirke*!,  but  ;i  t'nrnml  iillifincc  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Spani.sh  nation,  Jan.  14,  on  condition  of  nuituiil  ag."!ist« 
ance,  wid  none  other  but  a  common  peace.  Ferdinand  VII.,  or  who- 
ever should  be  recc^ised  by  the  Spanish  nation  as  thor  king,  was  to 
be  recognised  by  England. 

40.  The  congress  of  Erfurt  and  the  negotiations  begun 
with  the  ambasradors  of  Austria  seemed  indeed  to  restore 
the  amicable  relations  between  that  country  and  France. — 

It  was  even  permitted  to  the  princes  of  tlie  Confederation 
to  withhold  their  preparations  in  behalf  of  their  protector; 
— ^but  the  causes  of  the  distrust  lay  too  deep,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  required  too  oppressive  demands  to 
suffer  the  peace  to  exist.  After  the  experience  already  ac- 
quired at  tne  peace  of  Fresburg,  was  Austria  quietly  to  look 
forward  to  a  fate  like  that  sustained  by  Prussia  at  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit  ?  And  could  it  meet  with  any  other  if  Spain  should 
be  subjected  ?  The  effects  of  the  example  given  in  Spain 
were  already  visible  ;  the  princes  felt  that  their  strength  lay 
in  their  people;  nnd  by  the  erection  of  the  militia  in  Aus- 
tria— umlervalnefl  and  even  ridiculed  by  the  emperor  him- 
self— (he  first  threat  impulse  was  'jiv*»n,  which  was  at  a  fiiture 
pr'riod  to  hurl  him  from  his  throne.  Not  in  the  siiiLile 
wrong's  only,  enumerated  by  Austria  in  its  maniresto,  but  in 
the  i2:eneral  situation  of  Europe,  h\\  tlx'  cause  of  a  fourth 
war,  which  it  began  against  the  usuipei'.  Apart  from  its 
issue,  Austria  retains  the  glory  of  havmg  the  most  persever^ 
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inn^lv  persistod  in  the  conflict  for  liberty  on  the  continent; 
as  It  was  eventually  to  decide  tiiat  conflict  by  its  accession. 

As  Pfirlv  as  June,  1808,  militiirj  preparations  wpr»^  m^fl»»  in  Austria, 
and  a  general  militia  was  established  ;  which  inuke  it  probable  that  war 
was  already  resolved  oq. — Napoleon  mftde  repeated  demands  that  the 
people  ahould  be  diaanned ;  for  the  statea  were  to  stand  defencdeaa. 
Fruitless  proposals  of  a  mutual  guarantee  were  made  to  Russia,  March 
27.  The  war  immediately  broke  outi  aad  waa  fonnaUy  declared  againat 
France,  April  15. 

41.  Though  this  was  alti  Liether  an  aggressive  war  on  tfio 

part  of  Austria— very  inconvenient  just  then  to  the  em|)ci'or 

— it  was  a  rightful  aggressive  war  ior  breakuig  the  chains 

that  she  endured,  and  avoiding  others  yet  more  severe. 

This  was  felt  by  the  nations ;  and  though  the  summons  of 

Austria  to  the  Germans  was  answered  by  action  only  in  the 

faithful  Tyrol,  yet  in  other  places  were  seen  the  convulsions 

of  liberty,  striking  the  oppressor  with  terror.    The  dreaded 

image  of  the  Tugetidbund  had  more  efiect  than  the  Tugetid^ 

bund  itself  could  have  had,  had  it  appeared  in  public.  And 

if  the  flames  that  Schill  and  Doemberty  attempt- 

ed  to  kmdle  were  again  extuiguisbed,  they  showed 

what  a  fire  was  still  smouldering  under  the  ashes. 

The  l^roleae  oommoioed  an  inaarrection  under  Hofcr,  Speckbacher, 
etc.,  uded  by  the  Austrians  under  Chasteler,  etc. — A  bloody  conflict 

wn^  snstainrd  with  the  liiivarians  and  French,  April  and  May,  with  de- 
cided success  till  the  dfpiirture  of  the  Austrians,  May  19,  1809.  The 
insurrection  wuj^  ruvived,  and,  having  tipread  to  Vurarlbcrg  and  Sahs* 
bnrg,  vaa  kept  up  under  the  moat  farioas  battlea  with  rarying  snccesa 
till  the  end  of  Nov.  The  final  issue  depended  necessarily  on  the  event 
of  the  contest  waged  on  the  principal  theatre.  But  it  was  seen  in  a 
Grerman  country  what  a  popular  war  is  ;  and  the  execution  of*  Hofer 
and  others,  after  an  amnesty  had  been  proclaimed,  April  5,  1810,  at 
Mantua,  gave  freedom  its  martyrs. 

Der  Krirg  gegen  die  Tyroler  iMudh  itte  im  Jahr  1809,  von  J.  L.  S. 
BAHTuoLDr.  1814.  We  might  believe  ouraelvea  transported  to  an 
earlier  age ! 

4*2.  Judicious  as  were  the  regrdahons  of  Austria,  and  great 
as  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  and  its  arnues,  it  was 
left  to  itself  alone.  No  connexion  with  England,  cut  off  as 
she  was,  was  possible ;  (and  no  benefit  accrued  to  Austria 
from  England's  puT  tial  titidertakingsO  Prussia  lay  prostrate; 
m  Russia,  its  old  ally,  it  could  now  behold  only  an  enemy; 
its  Polish  provinces  bordered,  nut  without  danger,  on  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw ;  and  instead  of  the  German  empire,  which 
it  once  managed,  its  most  dangerous  foe  stood  on  its  bound- 
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arias  in  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  And  it  was  on  the 
assistance  of  this  confederacy  that  Buonaparte  calculated, 
having  left  the  greater  part  of  his  own  forces  in  Spain. 
Thus  Germany  saw — for  the  last  time  it  is  to  be  hoped — the 
mournful  spectacle  of  its  sons  lacerating  each  other. 

The  nuun  Atutrian  armj  entered  Bayarla  oDder  the  Archduke  Chariea, 
while  mnother  under  the  Archduke  John  penetrated  into  Italy  and  Tyrol, 

nm!  a  smnllr  r  one  advanced  to  Warsaw  under  the  An-liduke  Ferdinand, 
April  10,  Ih')'*  Tlieir  antagonists,  besides  some  French  corps,  were 
principally  Buvariana,  Wirtembergers,  Saxons,  and  Poles.  The  Ger- 
maos,  iMmever,  wfsre  all  under  French  genenJg.  After  several  great 
bnktfefly  at  Landshut  and  Abeosburg,  April  19,  20,  the  battle  of  Eck- 
rouhl  was  fought,  April  22,  upon  which  Archduke  Charleys  retin-d  to 
Bohemia  over  the  Danube  by  way  of  Ratisbon,  in  order  to  coulVont 
his  enemy  once  more  at  Vienna.  Napoleon  passed  forward,  therefore, 
through  Austria  by  way  of  Linz  and  Ebersbeig  towards  Vienna  under 
several  battles.  Vienna  was  a  second  time  taken.  May  12,  and  the 
Hungarinns  were,  but  in  vain,  exhorted  to  insurrection.  In  consequence, 
the  Archduke  John  retired  from  Tyrol  and  Italy,  after  the  suooessful 
battle  at  Sacil^  to  Hungary,  April  12  ;  and  was  followed  to  the  Raab 
by  the  viceroy,  who  lorined  a  junction  with  the  main  army  of  Napoleon 
at  Bruck,  May  27. — The  Arclnluke  Ferdinand  withdrew  fiom  Warsaw, 
and  Gallicia  wa>*  occupied  in  May  by  the  Folej»  under  JPoniatowsky  j 
who  were  tm'dily  joined  l)y  the  Russians. 

43.  The  theatre  of  the  war  was  thus  transferred  to  the 
gates  of  the  capital ;  and  nothing  but  the  Danube  separated 
the  two  armies.  The  day  at  Aspem  proved,  for  thfi  first 
time,  that  even  he  who  was  deemed  invincible  might  be 
conquered  ;  but  the  victory  was  not  improved  as  had  been 
expected.  Time  was  thus  coined  for  new  preparations,  and 
after  the  second  passage  the  batth^  at  Wagram  was  fought, 
whicli  n  snltf'd  in  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians,  and  shortly 
in  a  truce  wiucii  led  to  a  peace. 

On  the  first  passage  of  the  Danube  tlie  jireat  battle  was  fought  at 
A?5pern'and  Esslingen  on  the  Marchfeld,  May  21,  22,  1809.  Repulsed 
and  (after  the  dev«tructioii  of  the  bridges)  cooped  up  in  the  island  of  Lo- 
bau.  Napoleon  was  allowed  time  to  es»capo  and  recover.  lie  crossed  the 
riTer  a  second  time,  and  the  deadly  battle  of  Wagram  was  fooght  for 
two  days,  July  5, 6.  The  Austrians  retreated  to  Znaini,  where  they  con- 
cluded a  truce,  July  12  ;  af\er  which  the  gallant  Duke  William  of  Bruns- 
wick-Oels,  refusing  to  have  any  part  in  it,  and  mindful  of  the  honour 
of  the  house  of  the  Guelphs,  accomplished  with  his  band  of  volunteers 
his  chivalrotia  journey  from  Saxony  to  England,  by  way  of  CHdenbnrg, 
July  25 — Aug.  14. — Meanwhile  England  undertook  an  expedition, 
badly  planned  and  wor^e  executed,  against  the  island  of  Walcheren, 
July — Sept.  intending  to  destroy  the  nowly -built  navy  at  Antwerp.  On 
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tlie  Other  hand  Mtrtitiiqae  was  oonqaered,  Feb.  25,  and  a  fhtidflsa  at- 
tack was  made  on  the  Isle  of  BourlHin,  Sept.  21.  But  no  energetic 
cliverBions  were  mmle  in  the  north  of  Germany,  where  there  were  no 

ships  and  colouies  to  conquer. 

44.  Tho  truce  of  Znaim  was  not  followed  by  such  a 
speedy  pacification  as  is  usual ;  whether  it  ^\  as  because 
Austria  would  not  so  easily  comply  with  the  conditions  ex- 
acted, or  because  she  expected  Russia's  participation,  or 
whether,  in  fine,  because  tiie  emperor  wisherl  first  to  have 
time  to  levy  the  iniiuense  contributions  nn|)u.<rd  (m  the 
Austrian  provinces ;  since  no  such  treatment  as  was  used 
in  the  case  of  Prussia  would  be  |  iossible  here  after  the  peace;. 
After  the  lapse  of  three  months,  and  the  removal  of  the  de- 
liberations from  Hungary  to  Schoenbrun,  together  with  a 
change  of  negotiators,  the  peace  of  Vienna  was  concluded, 
purchased  by  coniliUons  less  honourable,  apparently,  tiiaa 
might  have  been  expected  after  such  a  struggle. 

Conditions  of  the  peace  of  Vienna  r  r  Schof  iibrun,  Oct.  10,  1809:  a. 
Austria  ceded  to  the  disposition  of  ^aixjleon,  la  favour  of  the  princes  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Sakburg  with  Berchtol^aden,  the  Inn- 
viertel,  and  half  of  the  Hausruckviotel  (granted  to  Bavaria),  b.  Aus- 
tria C(i<le«l  ti)  Nnpoleon  the  Illyrian  province*',  ns  t!ipy  were  nfterwards 
called  (the  circle  of  Villach  of  Carinthiii,  all  Crain,  tlie  county  of  Goertz, 
the  territory  of  Trieste  and  Montefalcone,  half  Croatia,  with  the  Hun- 
garian Littorale  and  Flume),  e.  To  the  king  of  Saxony,  as  Duke  of 
Warsaw,  all  West  Gallicia ;  and  to  Russia — in  recompence  of  its  aid — 
a  district  of  four  hundred  thoiisand  inhabitants  in  'East  Gallicia.  d. 
Amnesty  for  the  Tyrolese  and  Vorarlbergians.  e.  Austria  promised 
an  nnconditional  accession  to  the  continental  system,  and  to  break  off 
aU  its  rdations  with  England.  /.  Austria  renounced  the  dignity  of 
grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  (afterwards  declared  to  be  abolish- 
ed by  Napoleon),  g.  Austria  acknowledfred  the  changes  that  should 
be  nuule  in  Portuga]^  Spain,  and  Italy,  h.  The  allied  states  of  France 
were  induded  in  die  peao^  and  Napoleon  guaranteed  to  Austria  the 
rest  of  its  possesriona.   The  war  with  Russia  ceased  of  itself. 

The  ncfrotiatorg  of  the  peace  of  Vienna  were,  the  Duke  of  Chnm- 
pagny  and  Prince  John  Lichtenstein,  for  whom  Prince  Metternich  was 
substituted. 

45.  The  peace  of  Vienna  robbed  the  Austrian  monarchy 
again  of  more  than  three  millions  and  a  half  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. Yet  it  found  a  recompence  for  this  loss  in  the  faithlul 
attachment  of  its  subjects;  and  what  was  lost  like  Tyrol 
could  scarcely  be  called  a  loss.  But  nevertheless  it  ap- 
peared almost  certain  that  after  another  pause  another 
Htorm  only  would  be  wanting  to  dissolve  it  into  several 
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states.  Did  in't  the  exhortation  to  Hungary,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Illyiiaii  provinces,  and  the  aggraudizi  iiient  of 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw  by  half  of  Gallicia,  (which  made 
Russia  itself  begin  to  fear,)  perfectly  justify  this  view,  if 
policy,  judging  by  the  past,  niijilit  dare  to  throw  a  glance 
into  the  future  ?  Who%  cut  off  from  the  aea,  deprived  of 
its  bulwarks  the  Alps^  and  with  open  boundaries  politically 
surrounded  by  armed  states  on  the  souths  west,  and  north, 
and  with  distracted  finances,  no  hope  seemed  left  to  Austria, 
except  that  policy  is  so  often  mistaken  (because  physical 
power  alone  can  be  calculated)  where  it  believes  itself  to 
have  judged  most  correctly ;  and  after  all,  every  thing  in 
the  world  has  its  measure  and  limit  That  a  future  catas- 
trophe for  the  Turkish  empire  lay  in  the  background  of  the 
peace  of  Vienna  appeared  hardly  doubtful ;  but  reflecting 
minds  were  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  path  to  bet- 
ter things  ky  only  through  great  calamity* 

The  mel^oa  of  the  Blyrian  province8,  to  wkiek  Ddaali^  ceded  in 
the  peace  of  Pteebur;]^,  and  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Itelj,  (see 
893y)was  adHcfl,  tofrether  with  Ragusa,  which  had  been  oocupiccl,  May 
27,  1806,  and  Cuttaro,  and  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  ialands  by  Russia 
to  France,  Aug.  9,  1807,  of  which  England  was  able  to  conquer  only 
the  Bfludler  and  unfortified  me,  Gorfii»  made  France  tiae  <ntmHiat<» 
neighbour  of  the  Turkiah  empire,  aa  wdl  aa  Sttvia,  now  in  a  atale  of 
reTolIt  aa  of  Greece. 

46.  The  'moment  of  the  contest  with  Austria,  to  which 
the  eyes  of  all  were  turned,  appeared  to  the  emperor  to  be 
the  most  favourable  moment  for  striking  a  blow,  from  which, 
although  it  had  been  a  long  time  concerted,  he  had  hitherto 
been  restrained  by  a  respect  for  what  was  held  sacred. 
There  was  something  rovolting  in  driving  the  head  of  the 
churoh  from  his  throne,  however  much  the  world  was  ac- 
customed to  the  robbery  of  tlie  churoh.  But  too  many 
lofty  ideas  were  associated  with  the  name  of  Rome,  for  the 
empiro  of  £urop>e  to  be  complete  without  the  dominion  of 
Rome,  even  if  the  way  thither  lay  through  crimes.  Hence, 
after  many  acts  of  violence,  the  decree  went  forth  fr-oni  Vi- 
enna, commanding  the  yet  remaining  states  of  the  churoh 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  French  empiro. 

The  collisions  of  the  temporal  with  the  spiritual  authority  were  in- 
evitable in  the  system  of  Napoleon,  wiio  wished  the  hitter  to  Inivt^  no 
influence  on  civil  affiura.   These  colii»ion«  had  begun  aoou  alter  the 
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funi  hision  of  the  Concordat  (see  p.  386)  on  account  of  the  coiulitiona 
arbitrarilj  annexed  to  it.  From  that  time  incessoDt  demands  and  con- 
tentioDB  ensued,  which  soon  became  of  a  political  iiature.*^The  dty  of 
Borne  was  occupied  bv  a  militaiy  force  under  Gen.  MioUis,  Feb.  2, 
]^()^.  The  (If^nmnd  of  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  (principally 
against  England,  by  shutting  the  ports,)  was  tirmly  resisted  by  Pius  VII., 
as  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  the  head  of  the  church.  Ancona, 
Urbino,  and  Macerata  were  HiuiK  iliately  occupied  and  annexed  to  tiie 
kinpdoMi  of  Italy,  April  2.  During  the  whole  of  tlio  next  year,  un- 
paralleled acts  of  violence  were  perpetrated.  'Die  cardinals  and  papal 
ministers  were  removed  and  incarcerated,  his  troops  disarmed  ;  even 
the  feeessea  of  his  palace  no  longer  affofded  an  asylorn.  Finally,  the 
decree  of  the  annexation  of  the  Stutcs  of  the  Church  and  the  city  of 
Rome  was  promulgated,  May  17,  1809,  and  executed,  Jone  9y  by  virtue 
of  his  rights  as  successor  of  Charles  the  Great  1 

47.  Tlic  (lefcncelesB  could  not  prevent  the  rapine  of  the 

powerful.  But  Buonaparte  did  not  seize  his  prey  with  en- 
tire impunity.  In  the  fnll  dignity  of  his  office,  without 
deviating  a  tittle  from  his  duty,  Pius  VIL  had  withstood 
every  encroachment  on  his  rights  as  a  prince  and  Pope. 
Wiien  the  last  blow  of  the  usurper  fell,  he  also  had  recourse 
to  his  last  weapons ;  and  Napoleon  bore  away  his  spoils, 
loaded  with  the  maledictions  of  the  church.  Pius  VIL  was 
arrested,  forcibly  removed  and  imprisoned.  All  this,  power 
could  do  ;  but  it  could  not  restore  the  harmony  between 
church  and  state,  and  how  far  might  this  variance  lead,  if 
the  church  should  continiie  imited  with  the  state  ?  As  tlte 
continental  system  of  Napoleon  was  repugnant  with  natiu-e, 
so  his  ecclesiastical  system  was  at  war  with  conscience. 
And  was  the  latter  easier  to  subdue  than  the  former  t 

By  the  papat  hull  to  Napoleon  I.  of  June  11/1809,  published,  not* 

witlutanding  every  precaution,  on  tlic  1 2th,  **  Napoleon  I.  emperor  of 
the  French,  and  nil  his  coadjutors  in  the  violenet:-*  porprtrntrd  in  Rome 
and  tlie  States  of  the  Church,  since  Feb.  2,  1808,  are  declai-ed  excom- 
mnnicated,  with  all  who  shall  oppose  the  publicity  of  this  buU.** — From 
that  time  the  Quirinal  palace  was  watched,  and  fiaallj,  about  midnight, 
July  5,  the  department  of  the  Pope  was  entered  by  prons  d'armes  ttndt^r 
their  captain  Radet ;  the  Pope  was  arrested,  and  immediately  trans- 
ported, in  company  with  Cardinal  Pacca,  at  first  over  Mont  Cenis  to 
Grenoble,  July  21,  and  from  thence  by  way  of  Nice  to  Savona,  Aug.  9, 
where  Pius  VII.,  refusing;  all  compliance  with  the  demands,  and  receiving 
only  the  daily  prison  allowance,  lived  three  year-i,  in  part  on  alms  ;  till 
iu  June,  1812,  be  was  dragged  as  a  prisoner  to  Fontainbleau.  He,  who 
bent  all,  was  unable  to  bend  this  aged  prelate ;  Ibr  the  ehurch  also  was 
to  have  its  mar^r ;  and  who  was  more  worthy  of  this  than  its  head. 
A  ooUeetion  of  the  moat  important  documents  from  the  papal  oonrt» 
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(perhaps  the  nuwt  moTiog  of  those  eventful  timeB,)  from  Febw,  1806,  to 
Jaoe,  1809,  with  the  bull  of  excommunicution  and  its  publicvtioii,  may 

be  found  in  Schoell,  Recueil^  etc..  vf.l.  i.  p.  123 — 255. 

Storia  di  Prntti^ato  di  FHo  l^ijxi  ]  'II.  Jino  al  faustissimo  di  lui 
ritoriio  alia  i^.  bede^  segt^  in  yiorno  24.  Maggio,  1814.  lioma, 
I815|  2  vols.  Drawn  and  compiled  Arom  pablic  papers  and  documents. 
The  two  vols,  however  00I7  go  to  Sept,  1806. 

48.  But  in  the  north  of  Europe,  great  revolutions  were 
produced  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  &e  political  convulsion 
was  to  extend  even  to  the  furthest  boundaries  of  Lapland. 
It  was  occasioned  by  the  obstinate  firmness  of  Gustavus  IV. 
He  had  remained  in  a  state  of  war  with  France,  (see  p. 
403,)  and  his  close  connexion  with  England,  occasioned  not 
only  a  war  with  Russia  and  Denmark,  but  was  to  cost  him 
and  his  house  the  throne,  and  deprive  his  kingdom  of  Fin- 
land ;  for  Russia  believed  herself  bound  not  to  let  such  an 
opportuni^  pass  unimproved.  Strang!  The  only  one 
that  was  able,  and  ougnt  to  have  maintained  a  dignified 
neutrality — ^would  not 

A  sttbsidiaiy  treafy  was  oonclnded  between  England  and  Sweden, 

Feb.  8,  1808 1  on  the  other  hand,  Kussin  demanded  the  fulfilment  of 
tlip  coTvlitions  of  the  armed  neutrality  (which  had  long  ago  ceased). — 
Kui^ia  lisbued  a  declaration,  Feb.  22,  and  at  the  same  time  commenced 
hostilities  \  the  imperial  ambassadw  was  unwisely  arrested  in  l^iock- 
holm.<— >The  Russians  invaded  Finland,  with  the  declaration  that  it  was 
incorporated  with  Kusj^ia,  ami  tin-  commander  promulgated  an  address 
callinfr  on  "their  good  iiciglilKnirs  and  the  brave  Fins  to  be  quiet,  and 
(for  they  bad  not  gone  to  t^chuol  to  France  in  vain)  to  desert  the  cause 
4^  their  king.** — ^At  this  time,  Denmark  dedared  war  against  Sweden, 
in  consequence  of  the  alliancn  of  t!ie  first-mentioned  power  with  France, 
(soe  p.  404,)  wliile  a  Frencli-Spanish  eorps-d'arm^e  under  Bemadotte 
(from  whom  however  the  Spanish  escaped  to  Spain  under  Romana,  see 
p.  407)  advanced  to  Denmark,  without  however  crossing  to  Sweden, 
though  Swedbh  troops  attacked  Norway,  but  IneffiKtually,  1806,  the 
cession  of  which  country  was  even  then  in  agitation.  The  British 
niixilinry  corps  under  Of-neral  Moore  had  to  return  to  Gotten  burg 
without  disembarking,  (*^uly,)  because  the  two  parties  could  come  to  no 
agreement  respecting  the  use  to  be  made  of  them. — Thus  Gustavus  IV. 
remained  wholly  abandoned.'— Meanwhile  the  Russians  advanced  into 
Swe<h'sh  Plnlnnd  in  tlic  ptimmer  of  1808,  having  fought  many  ;>ingle 
engagements  on  ]an<l  and  sea,  with  various  sucet-^.s  ;  but  liax  ing  pene- 
trated in  the  autumn  luto  xSorthern  Finland,  a  truce  waa  made,  iS'ov. 
19,  by  which  the  province  of  Uleaburg  was  relinquished  to  the  Bus- 
sians. — But  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  tiie  Russian  army  crossed 
t?if>  fro7,en  Bothnian  gulf,  from  Wasa  to  Umoa,  under  General  T^irclay 
dc  Toily  (an  unheard-of  feat) !  and  Torneo  was  at  the  same  time  occu- 
pied, March  1809,  and  the  isle  of  Aland  taken.    Thus  threatened  on 
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all  aides  as  far  as  the  capital,  and  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  a  part  of 
the  arm  J  broke  out  into  ituranrectton ;  after  the  revolutioii  of  March  18» 
1809,  the  king  was  arrested  by  Klingspor  and  Adlercrents ;  he  abdi- 
rnti''\  at  Gripsliolrn,  March  29 ;  nufl  the  deposed  monnrch  with  his 
taoiily  was  expelled  from  the  kingiioui.  Necesy^ity  indeed  eiijoini*,  that 
the  pilot,  who  is  steering  directly  on  the  rocks,  should  be  removed  from 
tike  hdm ;  but  was  there  no  hereditary  right  in  Sweden  ?  The  govern- 
mentwas  taken  pof^session  of  by  the  king's  uncle,  Charles  XIIL,  Chris- 
tinn  Augustus,  I*iince  of  Holstein-Augustenburg,  being  adopted  and 
appointed  his  eventual  successor.  Negotiations  were  o))ened  with  Rus- 
sia, and,  by  the  peace  at  Fredericksham,  Sept.  17,  1809:  a.  Sweden 
ceded  to  Russia  all  the  principality  of  Finland  to  the  river  Tomeo^  to* 
gether  with  the  isle  of  Aland,  h.  It  promised  to  adhere  to  the  conti- 
nental system,  c.  It  retained,  however,  certain  privileges  with  respect 
to  the  trade  with  Finland ;  especi^y  the  free  export  of  grain  from 
thenee  to  the  amount  of  flfky-thouaand  T$eheiwerL  d.  Busaia  promued 
its  mediation  towards  obtaining  peace  with  IVanoe  and  Denmark. 
Sweden  thus  lost  more  tlian  a  third  of  its  territory  and  population,  while 
Rui^sia  was  rendered  impregnable  in  the  nort!!. — -In  consequence  of  the 
mediation,  peace  was  concluded  with  DeaniarLi.  at  Jonkopping,  Dec  10, 
without  any  conditions  of  imfXHrtanoe^  and  with  Fhmoe  at  Paris,  Jan. 
6,  1810.  a.  Sweden  was  to  join  tiie  continental  system,  b.  Swedish 
Pomerania  with  the  island  Rugen  was  to  be  restored;  but  Sweden  ac- 
quiesced in  the  endowments  made  there. 

The  negotiators  of  the  peace  at  Fredericksham  were,  Count  Roman- 
loff  and  Alopeus  on  the  side  of  Russia ;  Stedingk  and  I^Eoeldebnnid  on 
tiie  part  of  Sweden. — Of  that  at  Parts,  De  Champagny  and  D'Essen. 

Memorial  du  Cobmei  OuMafum  (the  deposed  king),  i  Leipnc^ 
1809,  8vo. 

49.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  continent  was  a^in  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity,  with  the  exception  of  the  peninsula  of 
the  Pyrenees.  But  what  a  fallacious  tranquillity !  The  con- 
tinental system,  now  embracing  a  quarter  of  the  globe  ex- 
tending from  the  P3rrenees  to  the  Wolga,  rendered  it  one 
immense  prison,  in  which  the  great  European  family''  was 
confined  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  surrounded  by  an 
army  of  spies.  And  even  within  this  spacious  prison,  there 
was  any  thing  but  freedom  of  traffic.  The  boundaries  of 
each  state,  and  especially  of  the  leading  state,  were  guarded 
with  threefold  exactness ;  the  system  of  passports  (for  all 
strangers  were  suspected)  recalled  tyranny  to  remembrance 
at  every  step ;  every  person  coveted  the  good  fortune  to  be 
maimed,  in  order  perhaps  to  escape  conscription ;  and  no 
attack  on  productive  industry  was  too  oiitrao^cous,  so  that  it 
promised  to  augment  the  ready  monrv  in  France,  and  con- 
sequently iu  the  public  treasury  \  tor  to  this  single  funda- 
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menta]  position  the  whole  national  economy  was  reduced, 
formed  as  it  was  upon  the  strictest  maxims  ot  the  mercantile 
system.  Several  gigantic  undertakings  were  indeed  exe- 
cuted in  consequence  of  this  despotism,  thougfi  at  the  cost 
of  the  people,  canals  excavated  through  higlilands^  and 
roads  constructed  over  the  Alps ;  but  what  are  these  with- 
out trade  ?  And  if  millions  were  annually  expended  on  the 
embellishment  of  the  capital,  (while  the  exchequer  appro* 
priated  to  itself  the  income  of  iha  towns,)  yet  the  union 
of  all  kind  of  resourrf was  unable  to  rear  a  monument, 
"vvhich,  like  those  of  the  l^haraohs  and  Caesars,  nay,  like  those 
of  Louis  XIV.,  might  proclaim  to  iiiture  generations  the 
power  and  taste  of  the  monarch. 

50.  By  wars  and  paciHcations,  by  the  subversion  and 
erection  of  thrones,  was  the  systoin  of'nniversal  sovereignty 
thns  founded;  but  nieaii<  ofnnotber  kind  were  neeessar}'' to 
conhrm  it.  Not  all  the  ancient  dynasties  conld  be.  or  in- 
deed were  to  be  overthrouii,  for  the  new  dynasty  had  not 
priners  rnniigh  to  Hil  all  the  vacant  thrones.  It  seemed 
possible  to  supj^ly  the  deficiencies  by  family  allianees,  con- 
tracted by  interuiarriages  with  the  ancient  houses  ;  and  a 
brother,  a  step-son,  and  an  adopted  daughter  were  married 
into  the  princely  houses  of  Germany.  The  union  of  tlie 
emperor  bims(;lf — after  the  divorce  of  his  first  wife — with 
t]i(i  dan<j;hter  of  a  German  emperor,  soon  blessed  by  the 
birth  of  a  son,  satisfied  his  boldest  wishes  alike;  for  tbe  pre- 
sent and  for  the  future.  Many  hoped  that  ambition  would 
be  repressed  by  softer  feelinofs,  the  interest  of  llio  husband 
and  father;  others  li  ait  d  thai  his  empire  was  now  consoli- 
dated by  such  connexions  beyond  tlie  possibility  of  being 
shaken,  both  ignorant  that  Germany  had  an  emperor,  who 
• — if  reduced  to  the  choice — would  not  scruple  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  his  daughter  to  that  of  his  country. 

Napoleon  was  divorced  from  his  first  wife,  Josephine,  by  birth  la 
Pagerie,  the  widow  of  BeauUarnois,  Dec.  15,  1809.  He  married  Maria 
LouiBa»  orchdQclieas  of  Austria,  April  2, 1810.  A  son  was  bora  Much 
20,  18  U ;  who  was  iiDmediately  appointed  king  of  Borne. 

51.  Experience  soon  proved  how  vain  were  those  hopes. 
The  cause,  however,  is  not  to  be  sought  altogether  in  tbe 
personal  character  of  the  emperor ;  it  my  no  less  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  dominion  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  His 
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efforts  to  change  his  indirect  sway  into  immediate  dominion 
— of  ^\iiicii  the  old  Romuii  pi-ovincial  sybtcni  aiibrdt*  an 
evidence — were  apparently  inseparable  from  it ;  because 
partial  thraldom  is  more  insupportable  than  total  servitude. 
The  niaxiia  of  uniting  the  dependent  countries  to  the  lead- 
ing state  became  more  and  mori;  general.  It  uas  apj)lied 
to  parts  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  (lermany,  and,  destroying  his 
own  work,  to  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  where  his  brother 
himself,  no  longer  able  to  endure  his  tyranny,  abdicated  the 
throne.  A  mere  decree,  expedited  by  the  ever  ready  con- 
flervative  senate,  was  sufficient  to  determine  the  doom  of 
those  countries ;  and  what  limits  could  be  looked  for,  if  not 
even  his  own  brother  was  spared  ? 

The  estatfs  of  the  fhurch  were  incoq^nrntcd  with  France,  Feb.  17, 
1810;  Tuscany,  Miu'ch  5  (nominally  under  the  administration  of  Na- 
poleon's sister  Elizaj  j  VaUiis,  separated  from  Switaerland,  Dec.  10,  on 
account  of  the  military  road  owee  the  SimpUm*  The  Italian  Tyi-ol, 
taken  from  Bavaria,  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  May  28, 
1810;  which,  hv'in^  joined  to  tlic  Tllrrinn  provinces,  extendetl  the  im- 
mediate empire  of  the  ruler  to  the  boundaries  of  Hungary  and  Turkey. 
And  wiiat  was  necessary  but  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  attach  the  whole 
of  these  oountries  to  France  ? — ^The  incorporation  of  Holland  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  continental  system,  the  enforcement  of  which  bore  on  no 
coiintrv  harder  than  on  Holland,  and  was  no  where  more  difficult,  on 
account  of  its  geographical  and  mercantile  relations.  The  contest  be- 
gan and  the  threat  of  Incorporation  held  oat,  Jan.,  1810.  It  was  then 
averted  by  the  cession  and  immediate  incorporation  of  Dutdi  Brabant, 
and  part  of  Zealand,  April  26. — Ilollatul  was  nevertheless  occupied  by 
French  troops  and  officers  of  the  customs,  wiio  committed  various 
abu.ses,  June.  Louis*  abdicated  and  fled,  July  1,  carrying  with  hiui  the 
aflection  of  his  people.  (About  this  time,  Lucian,  the  other  brother, 
fled  to  England,  Aug.  10;  for,  though  refusing  every  crown,  he  had 
found  no  refu^re  from  the  t^Tanny  of  his  brother  in  his  peaceful  habit- 
ation at  Tuscuium.)  Holland,  with  Ea^t  Friesland,  which  had  been 
previou:*ly  joined  with  it,  was  incorporated  with  France,  as  "  the  uUuviaof 
Fr<uich  rivers,"  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  Dec  13, 18 10.  The  same  blow 
reached  Northern  Germany.  The  decree  of  Dec.  1 3  united,  according  to 
a  line  arbitrarily  drawn,  half  the  kingdom  of  Wc.st])halia,  part  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Berg,  all  Oldenburg,  and  the  three  lianseatic  cities  to 
France,  wluch  now  bordered  on  the  Baltic  His  brother  was  deprived, 
unasked,  of  half  of  his  kingdom  ;  a  prince  of  the  Ckmfedmtion  of  the 
Rhine,  a  relation  of  Alexander,  was  deprived  of  bis  whole  territory. 
The  Hanseatic  cities  met  with  the  heaviest  oppression.  Where  freedom 
was  the  greatest,  its  loss  was  the  most  painful.  . 

Doeumena  hittoriques  ntr  U  ffounememmi  de  la  Sottande,  par  Loois 
Buonaparte,  ex-roi  de  Hollande.  3  vols.  I S I  f>.  The  most  lively  sketch 
of  the  pnlilic  as  well  as  private  tyranny  of  bis  own  brother. 
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52.  This  flominion  of  tlif  whole  line  of  coast,  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elhe,  maintained  by  a  rein- 
forced army  of  revcnne  olli ccrs,  mip;ht  aixoravate  the  diffi- 
cukies  of  the  interdicted  tr  ide,  l)ut  could  not  entirely  anni- 
hilate it.  The  great  probh'in.  whether  a  sole  dominion 
were  possible  without  the  dominion  of  the  ocean,  became 
more  and  more  improbable  to  the  des|>ot ;  ••  l)ul  this  was  to 
be  obtained  by  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line,"  and 
the  gigantic  works  at  Antwerp  seemed  to  render  this  no 
empty  threat,  if  seamen  could  only  be  manufactured  like 
ship^,  <>v  drilled  like  soldiers.  Meanwhile,  not  a  French 
ship  of  war  could  show  itself  out  of  harbour  with  impunity  ; 
tlie  remaininc:  island-colonies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British ;  and  all  the  preparations  of  the  new  sovereign  of 

^    Naples  did  not  make  it  practicable  to  cross  even 
****        the  narrow  Straits  of  Messina,  and  enforce  his 
title  as  king  of  the  Two  Sicihes. 

Cayenne  was  conquered,  Jan.  4,  1809;  the  important  Martinique, 
Feb.  25  ;  Senegal,  June  10;  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  which  the  French 
hid  occupied,  July  6 ;  Gaudaloupe,  Feb.  3,  1810;  St.  Eustace  mid  St, 
Martin,  Feb.  21.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  was  con^ 
quered,  July  7,  and  the  important  Isle  of  Fmncc,  Dec.  2.  The  taking 
of  Amboyna  and  its  dependencies  in  the  ^lolticcas,  Feb.  17,  was  only 
the  prelude  to  the  cooquest  of  the  hitherto  unsui>dued  Batavia,  and  the 
island  of  Ja^a  with  its  dependencies,  Sept.  18,  1810.  The  Danish 
islands,  St.  Thomas  and  St  Croix,  were  tatei,  Dec.  21 — 25,  1807, 
And  even  in  the  ranotest  n(»rth,  Iceland  was  oecnpied,  Jiilji  1809. 

53.  But  the  participation  of  the  British  was  no  longer 
limited  to  the  ocean,  after  the  peninsula  of  the  Pyrenees 
presented  an  arena  for  war  by  land ;  on  which  the  Marl- 
borough of  the  nineteenth  century  was  finally  to  appear. 
Though  the  contest  had  never  been  remitted  in  this  country, 
it  did  not  acquire  its  fiill  extent,  embracing  the  whole  pe- 
ninsula, till  after  the  peace  of  Vienna,  when  all  the  forces 
of  France  stood  at  the  disposal  of  the  emporor.  The  an- 
nexing of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  to  the  British  army 
gave  them  mutual  strength,  though  Spanish  jealousy  and 
want  of  internal  concord  threw  (^wtades  in  the  way,  from 
Tanquishincr  which,  scarcely  less  glory  accrued  to  the  Brit- 
ish hero  than  from  vanquishing  the  enemy. 

The  supreme  command  of  the  British  army  in  Fortngal  (of  which  the 
Qenuaa  kgion,  as  it  was  called,  consisting  of  Hanoverians,  <;piiBtitttted 
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ft  large  part)  was  accepted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  (then  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  third  son  of  Collej,  Lord  Wellesley,  Viscount  Momington,) 
April  22,  1809.  A  Portuguese  arm^  was  formed  under  General  Beres- 
ford,  likewise  subordinate  to  Wellington,  and  several  Spanish  corps 
under  Gaesta*  etc.  To  these  were  opposed  the  French  generals,  Soult^ 
Ney,  Victor,  Mortier,  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  Augereau,  etc. ;  and  afterwards 
Suchet,  Massena,  Marmont,  Macdonald,  Jourdun,  etc.  Among  the 
numerous  battles  of  the  year  1809,  that  of  Talavera,  July  27, 28,  stands 
pre-eminent ;  Samgoasa  was  heaieged  and  heroieaUy  defended,  Nov., 
1808 — I  I  .  IS09,  (renewing  the  storiea  of  Numantia  and  Sugnntum,) 
as  well  as  Girona,  June — Dec.  In  the  year  1810,  Napoleon  exerted 
himself  U)  the  utmost  ;  tli«>  troops  of  France,  Italy,  Poland,  aiul  the 
Confederatiuu  of  tliu  lihiiic,  iuundated  the  peninsula.  Andalusia  was 
subdued  by  Victor,  Hortier,  etc.,  then  followed  the  siege  of  Cadis, 
(whither  the  central  Junta  had  fled,  being  driven  from  the  mainland,) 
conducted  with  incredible  but  useless  elforts. — A  rcj*  ney  was  erected, 
consisting  of  five  members,  in  lieu  of  the  central  Junta ;  the  Cortes  ex- 
traordinary were  convcucU,  and  soon  opened  their  deliberations  at  Cadiz, 
daiming  the  supreme  power.  Sept  24,  1810.  But  at  the  same  tim^ 
Wellington  made  a  remarkable  campaign  in  Portugal,  where  Massena, 
being  conquered  without  comin;^  to  an  engagement,  March,  1811,  for- 
feited all  his  military  reputation.  Tarragona  was  besieged  and  heroic- 
ally defended  in  1811,  and  Valencia  in  1812,  against  Sachet. — ^Welling- 
ton prttsed  forward  again  into  Spun,  1812.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was 
conquered,  Jan.  9  ;  Badajoz,  April  6.  He  gained  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, July  22,  and  took  the  city.  In  eonsequence,  the  siege  of  Cadiz 
was  raised,  the  Huuth  of  Spain  evacuated,  and  Joseph  fled  from  the 
capital,  wUch  Wdlington  entered  Aug.  12.  In  the  mean  whtle^  Wel- 
lington was  appointed  hy  the  Cortes  conimander>in-eliief  of  all  the  Span- 
i-li  armies,  Sept.  2.5.  Though  Madrid  was  again  evacuated  and 
occupied  by  the  French  (Nov.)  in  the  same  year,  aft^r  raising  the  .siL';re 
of  Burgos  aud  the  retreat  over  the  Douro,  (Oct,)  yet  the  capture  of  the 
princi^  town  was  not  much  more  decisive  than  tiie  capture  of  a  Tillage. 
For  nothing  more  was  gained  than  the  mere  ground  on  which  they  stood. 

54.  While  the  war  on  the  peninsula  employed  the  best 
forces  of  the  French  empire,  the  dark  spirit  of  its  monarch 
was  nieditutinp;;  a  new,  greater,  and  moic.  Kirmidable  war. 
"  Two  suns  cannot  exist  in  the  firinuiiient,'' was  the  reply  of 
the  ancient  conqueror  of  the  world,  when  a  division  of  do- 
minion and  empire  was  proposed  to  him.  Would  Napoleon 
have  given  a  different  answer,  had  he  been  equally  frank  ? 
Sole  dominion  cannot  be  divided  between  two.  The  pro- 
ject of  a  war  witb  Russia  proceeded,  therefore,  from  the 
project  of  a  universal  monarchy ;  bey<md  this  empire  there 
was  nothing  more  to  fear  and  conquer ;  and,  in  his  estnna- 
tion,  who  rated  men  as  nothing,  in  the  worst  case  there  was 
but  little  to  lose.    It  is  only  strange,  therefore,  that  he  was 
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80  blinded,  as  to  select  this  moment,  while  the  contest  in  - 
Spain  was  still  undecided,  were  not  precipitation  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  pcriorl.  That  the  Porte,  Asia,  and  per- 
haps India  itself,  stood  in  the  background,  is  rendered  ex- 
tremely probable  by  the  character  of  the  man  and  his  various 
prcliminar}'  measures  tendinpr  thereto,  whatever  objections 
a  considerate  policy  may  make.  But  the  execution  was  ac- 
celerated by  the  continental  system,  which  necessarily  put 
him  at  variance  with  Russia,  feehnn^  as  she  did  its  conse- 
quences most  severely  in  her  financial  concerns,  as  td\  her 
exports  were  interrupted.  By  her  withdrawing  from  the 
system,  a  coldness  arose,  which  soon  openly  showed  itself 
in  words  and  actions ;  and  where  friendship  demands  sub-  * 
mission,  coldness  leads  to  open  feuds. 

The  new  taritF,  established  by  the  Ukaae  of  Dec  31,  1810,  proliibit- 
ing  or  dogging  the  importation  of  French  products^  and  perndtting  that 
of  oolonial  products  under  neutral  fli^  oontaaned  the  tacit  avowal  that 
Russia  renounced  the  continental  system. — The  sfi/ure  of  Oldenburg 
alntut  tliis  time  (see  p,  419)  manifested  that  Napokon  did  not  fear  to 
aiiruiit  Russia ;  while  the  extension  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  the  continued  occupation  of  Dantxic,  were  equally  striking  proofs 
that  he  waa  not  afraid  to  disquiet  her.  NegotiatioDs,  of  which  little  was 
known,  were  carried  on  in  the  course  of  the  year  1811,  till  tlio  elusive 
answers  returned  to  the  proposals  of  Prince  Kurakin,  (April,  1812,) 
compelled  him  to  leave  Paris.  From  this  time  war  could  not  seem 
douhtfol,  though  the  mask  was  not  yet  wholly  thrown  off. 

55.  It  was  apparently  certain  that  the  approaching  con- 
flict must  decide  the  destiny  of  Europe,  comprehending  as  it 
did  this  whole  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  not,  as  in  Spain,  only 
the  peninsula  of  the  Pyrenees.  What  was  the  general  situ- 
ation of  Europe  at  its  commencement ;  what  the  relations 
of  the  single  states  ?  What  were  the  relations  of  the  Ger^ 
mans,  the  northern  powers,  and  of  the  Porte  ?  The  common 
resource  of  the  weak,  neutrality,  could  be  of  no  benefit  here, 
where  the  weak  were  obliged  to  feel  that  in  such  a  conflict 
of  the  powerful,  neutrality  was  certain  ruin. 

56.  Previous  policy  had  certainly  prepared  much  for  an 
attack  on  Russia.  The  road  to  its  frontiers  lay  open ;  the 
chain  of  alliances  and  of  g:arrisoned  fortresses  reached  to 
them  ;  useful  allies  were  found  on  the  boundaries  of  Russia 
in  the  Poles ;  and  Russia  itself,  by  renewing  the  contest 
with  the  Porte,  had  become  involved  in  a  war  which  would 
have  taken  ofi*  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  foroes,  had  it 
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not  been  able  to  liberate  itself  in  the  i  glit  time,  and  yet 
with  aggrandizement ;  while  France  was  thus  deprived  of 
co-operation  from  a  quarter  where  it  might  have  been  highly 
injurious  to  Russia  at  such  a  moment. 

The  renewal  of  the  wnr  with  tlio  VnrU^  soon  after  tha  conp^ress  of  Er- 
furt, took  place  in  consequence  of  tlie  agreement-  made  there  with  re- 
spect to  Moldavia  and  Walachia  (see  p.  410).  iiu»tilities  were  com- 
menoed  after  tb6  short  delibenitionB  at  Jmbj  had  heea  dissolved,  April, 
1809,  and  those  provinces  were  occupied.  Tho  Bttssiaiis  passed  the 
Danube  in  Anfrn««t.  Rut  the  chain  of  Ha  mus  presented  a  stronger  line 
of  defence  than  the  river  with  its  fortresses.  The  grand  vizier  was 
Btronglj  encamped  at  Chiumla  in  Bu^aria:  the  campaign  of  1810  was 
a  bloolj  one ;  while  the  Senrians,  as  the  allies  of  the  Bassians,  rekindled 
their  insurrection  in  June.  Silistria  was  conquered,  June  23.  The 
grand  vizier  wa.s  attacked  without  avail.  July  5,  6.  An  attack  was 
made  on  the  fortitied  place  of  lioutsciiouk  with  one  half  of  the  army, 
while  the  grand  vurier  routed  the  other  half,  Aug.  4.  Bat  he  was  con- 
quered by  the  Ru:^'>ians  when  hastening  to  tlie  relief  of  Boutschouk, 
8ept.  19. — Tn  the  followinj^  year,  ISll,  the  Russian?  retreated  across 
the  Dnn'ihf^  inidor  Kutuiwtl",  pursued  by  the  Turks,  but  to  their  destruc- 
tion. Alter  one  half  of  their  army  imd  passed  the  left  bank  uf  the 
Danube,  Sept.  20»  the  remainder  was  surprised  and  annihilated  by  the 
Russians,  Oct  26,  the  grand  vizier  himself  escaping  with  difficulty. 
Negotiations  were  f»oon  commenced  at  Bucharest,  and  the  demands  of 
Bussia  being  moderate,  peace  was  concluded,  May  28,  1812,  France 
being  unable  to  prevent  it.  Conditions :  a.  The  Pruth  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Danube,  and  this  latter  river  to  its  mouth,  should  constitute 
the  boundary  of  the  two  empir&s.  Russia  remained  therefore  in  pos- 
session of  Bessarabia  and  tlie  eastern  part  of  Moldavia  (the  other  and 

freater  portion,  together  with  Walachia,  Wiis  restored  to  the  Porte), 
.  A  full  amnesty  was  granted  to  the  insurgent  Servians ;  the  soto- 
reignty  of  the  Porte  over  them  was  acknowledged,  under  the  assurance 
of  its  generosity. 

The  plenipotentiaries  at  Bucharest  were,  Italinsky  and  Gatib  £f* 
fendi,  etc. 

57.  The  situation  of  Austria  in  the  impending  contest 
was  leas  dangerous,  because  it  lay  beyond  the  sphere  of  its 
influence,  and  could  determine  for  itself  what  auxiliary  force 
it  would  fiirnish,  because  nt  such  an  important  juncture  it 
must  necessarily  be  spared.  So  much  the  more  desperate 
was  the  situation  of  Prussia.  The  grand  route  of  the  war 
lay  through  the  midst  of  its  provinces.  Its  utter  ruin 
seemed  inevitable  ;  and  at  no  time  could  the  existence  of 
the  monarchy  (tor  it  was  dan;^"erons  to  leave  an  uncertain 
friend  in  the  reiir^  be  considered  more  doubtful.  Neutral- 
ity and  resistance  were  certain  ruin ;  what  means  of  salva- 
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tion  were  left  bat  an  allifliice?  And  even  the  permifltton 
to  contract  an  alliance  was  not  obtained  without  difficulQr. 
The  moments  of  the  deepest  debasement  must  precede  those 
of  the  proudest  exaltation!  The  obligations  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  towards  their 
protector  admitted  of  no  doubt ;  they  had  no  option.  Swit- 
zerland herself  had  to  supply  her  mediator  with  auxiliaries ; 
and  the  assistance  of  the  states  of  Italy  (where  only  the  king- 
doms  of  Italy  and  Naples,  with  Lucca,  still  remained)  and 
of  the  Illyrian  provinces  was  expected  of  course.  It  was 
hazardous  for  any  one  to  remain  behind  with  his  contin- 
gents ! 

The  flUianee  with  Austria  was  condoded  at  Fkuris,  March  14,  1812. 

a.  The  alliance  was  defensive,  viz.  against  Busiria.  b.  The  force  Aus- 
tria wa*?  to  furnisli  amounted  to  thirty  thoii-^nnr!  m<^n.  c.  France  o:uaran- 
teed  to  Austria,  at  all  events,  the  posse5«<*ioti  ol  Cxaliicia,  possibly  in  con- 
BiJeration  of  the  exchange  of  the  Illyrian  proviuceb. — Conditions  of  the 
allianoe  with  iViisria^  fell.  24, 1812.  a.  It  was  an  allianoe  offiansi^e 
and  defensive  against  Roaaia  (dearly  so  ezpreased  in  the  secret  arti- 
cles), b.  Prussia  waa  to  furnish  an  auxiliary  force  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  And  in  another  compact,  the  immense  supplied  for  the  French 
army  were  fixed.  How  much  nations  and  ooontries  can  endure  before 
they  entirely  sank ! 

58.  The  political  relations  of  the  two  northpni  {lowers 
were  very  different.  Denmark,  after  peace  had  been  re- 
stored with  Sweden,  (p.  417,)  though  allied  with  France, 
(p.  404,)  and  in  constant  war  with  England,  was  enabled, 
by  its  geographical  situation,  to  jiiuiutain  a  neutrality  in  the 
contest  with  Russia.  kSweden,  on  the  contrary,  (where,  after 
the  sudden  death  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  a  French  prince, 
distinguished  both  as  a  general  and  a  man — previously 
hated  by  the  emperor,  but  now  doubly  so  becausi^  it  was 
done  independently  of  him — was  appointed  successor  by 
the  states,  and  was  adopted  by  the  king,)  took  advantage  of 
this  crisis  with  great  adroitness,  not  only  to  emancipate 
itself  from  French  dependence,  but  also — without  cuga^  uig 
at  present  actively  in  the  war — ^to  open  a  prospect  to  jnor- 
way  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Finland. 

Marshal  Bernadott^  (Charles  John«)  Prince  of  Fonte  Corvo,  was 
chosen  successor  to  the  tfaione  of  Sweden  by  the  states^  Aug.  21, 1810. 
He  arrived  tiiere  Oct.  20.   At  that  time^  after  many  censures  for  the 

non-enforcement  of  the  oontincntiil  system,  war  was  declared  an:iiiiist 
Engknd,  Nov.  17,  on  the  peremptory  demand  of  Napoleon.  EngUnd, 
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■however,  took  no  notice  of  it.  But  after  repented  new  demands  and 
proposals  had  been  declined,  1811,  Swedish  Pomerania  and  Rugen  were 
occupied,  Jan.,  1812,  and  Sweden  treated  in  reality  like  an  enemy. 
Swedra  immediatdj  made  adyances  to  Russia,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
at  Petersburg,  April  8.  a.  Russia  promised  to  Sweden  the  union  of  Nor- 
way, in  consideration  of  a  compensation  to  Denmark,  whether  by  nego- 
tiations or  an  auidlianr  force  of  thirty-tive  thousand  men,  and  guaran- 
teed the  ratiflcation  of  this  promise  at  the  peace.  b»  Sweden  promised 
in  that  case  a  diversion  in  the  north  of  Germany,  in  connexion  with  a 
Russian  detacliment.  This  treaty  was  confirmed  by  the  meetin;5  of  tho 
prince  royal  with  the  emperor  Alcxamh  r  at  Abo,  (Au^.)  Peace  waa 
restored  between  Sweden  and  England  by  tlic  treaty  at  Oerebro,  July 
12^  according  to  the  ancient  relations ;  and  Swedish  poits  were  again 
opened  to  British  vessds. 

Tho  plenipotentiaries  at  Oerebro  were  :  from  England,  £dw.  Thorn- 
ton ;  from  Sweden,  Engstroem  and  Wettersstedt. 

Memorials  of  Charles  John,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway ;  illustra- 
tive of  his  character,  of  his  relations  with  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and 
the  present  stste  of  his  kingdom,  by  W.  Geobgb  tSxBEiatB.  London, 
1829,  8tow 

59.  But  notwithstandiDg  all  these  circumstances,  Russia 
stood  alone  in  opposition  to  its  foes. — ^Though  the  peace 
with  England  was  restored,  and  eyen  an  alliance  concluded 
with  Spain,  no  other  aid  could  be  expected  from  these  quar- 
ters but  an  energetic  diversion  on  the  peninsula.  But  in 
this  very  circumstance  consists  the  glorious  triumph  of 
Russia;  having  sustained  the  great  conflict  alone^even 
without  a  subsidy  from  England ! 

Peace  was  condnded  with  England  at  Oerebro,  July  18,  1812.  The 

plenipotentiaries  were,  Soditelen  and  Edw.  Thornton.  The  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  trenty  Spain,  (the  Spanish  rej^ency  at  Cadiz  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.,)  at  WeHky  Liiky,  .Tuly  20,  1812,  were 
Bermude^  und  Bomanzotl.  In  both,  mutual  aniit^  uud  assistance,  though 
not  exactlj  defined,  were  stipulated,  indnding  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  attUiorit;^  of  the  Cortes^ 

60.  In  this  way  a  storm  of  nations  arose  (about  twenty 
were  united  under  the  standard  of  the  conqueror)  unparal- 
leled in  history  since  the  expeditions  of  Xerxes  and  AttiU. 
What — asks  reflecting  policy — could  have  been  its  ultimate 
object?  The  destruction  of  the  Russian  monarchy  could 
hardly  have  been  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine ;  "  to 
exclude  it  from  Europe  and  send  it  back  to  Asia**  had 
been  ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  1.  a  chimerical  idea. 
And  had  a  speedy  peace,  perfecting  the  work  of  Tilsit,  pro- 
duced the  entire  restoration  of  Poland^ — could  it  have  been 
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more  than  a  truce?  But  in  Poland  itself,  on  which  the 
plan  for  the  future  in  reality  depended^  half  measures,  onh", 
were  most  inconsistently  adopter! .  out  of  forbearance  to 
Austria.  The  Poles  could  never  etiect  a  public  proclama- 
tion of  the  complete  restoration  of  their  kingdoni. 

^Torc  than  half  a  million  of  soldiers,  nccording  to  the  rno?«t  credible 
ai'<;omitd,  constituting  the  flower  of  the  nations  of  Europe ;  French, 
Iialiuns,  Neapolitans,  Swiss,  Dutch,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  Bavarians, 
the  inhabitanta  of  Wirtemberg,  of  Baden,  Saxons,  Westphaliani,  be- 
sides the  contingents  of  the  smaller  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  Prussinns,  Pole*?,  nirrian?«,  and  even  the  remains  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Mameluke  corps,  were  torn  from  their  homes,  and  driven  into 
the  face  of  death.  But  the  Austrtans  and  Erassiaoa  fonned  separate 
armies,  the  former  on  the  extreme  right  wing  in  Yolhynia,  the  latter 
on  the  left  winp;  in  Courland.  Xothinj^  but  a  Demaratu>  was  wanting', 
though  the  new  Xerxes  would  neither  liave  requested,  nor  indeed  huve 
listened  to  his  cuunscls.  Nut  a  Ita^a  number  of  nations  might  have  been 
mustered  in  opposition  by  Russia  herself,  if  she  had  only  had  time  to 
summon  them  from  the  mountdns  and  deserts  of  Asia.  All  her  troops, 
divided  into  three  armies^  by  no  means  equalled  in  number  those  of  the 
enemy. 

61.  The  campaip^n  was  opened  by  the  passage  of  the 
Nicmen  ;  and  by  mutual  declarations  of  war.  The  war  was 
to  liave  been  speedily  terminated  by  penetrating  into  the 
heart  of  Russia  as  f';tr  ns  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire ; 
but  the  constant  retreat  of  tho  Russians,  without  risking  a 
great  battle,  and  the  declaration  of  Alexander  in  his  mani- 
iiesto,  "  that  he  would  never  make  peace,  as  long  as  the 
enemy  remained  within  his  empire,"  mnst  hav(!  veiy  nmch 
weakened  this  expectation.  Fire  and  ra])ine,  by  friends 
and  foes,  marked  the  course  of  the  invading  army,  and 
seemed  to  render  return  impossible.  The  march  to  Smo- 
lensk, where  both  wings  and  magazines  were  still  protected 
by  the  Hanks,  was  performed  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  tac- 
tics :  but  the  rapid  advance  from  Smolensk  to  the  capital 
with  uncovered  wings,  has  been  blamed  by  tacticians,  in- 
dependently of  the  final  issue,  as  an  excess  of  temerity. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  French  crossed  the  Niemen,  the  Russian 
manifesto  was  issued.  Wilna  was  occupied  June  28.  The  French 
advanced  with  many  skirmishes  by  wayof  Witepsk  to  Smolensk,  where 
the  two  Russian  armies  formed  a  junction,  Aug.  6,  while  the  Pi-ussian 
auxiliaries  besieged  Riga,  and  the  Austrian  were  manoeuvring  in 
Yolbynia. — Smolensk  was  stormed  and  destroyed,  Aug.  18,  after  which 
KutuMff  was  vested  with  the  chief  command.  The  Bnssians  retreated 
to  Borodino  on  the  Hoskwa.   A  great  battle  was  fought  at  Borodino 
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and  MoBusk,  Sept  7.   The  Russiaxw  retreated,  but  not  in  iliglit, 

through  Moscow,  to  whicli  the  road  now  stood  open.  The  solitary 
cnpital  was  entered,  Sppt.  14,  15.  In  thr  Kremlin,  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  czarSf  the  conqueror  took  up  his  head-quarters,  the  limit  of 
his  expedition  and  the  tomb  of  his  greatness. 

62.  Here  the  fatigued  and  debilitated  army  hoped  to  find 
repose  and  refreshment ;  when  suddenly  the  flames  burst 
out  in  a  hundred  places,  and  the  vast  capital  resembled  an 
ocean  of  fire.  It  fell  a  yictim  to  the  empire — for  such  a 
drama  demanded  such  a  catastrophe ;  but  in  its  pillars  of 
6re,  the  first  dawn  of  freedom  shone  over  shackled  Europe 
in  the  furthest  east.  Instead  of  a  Capua,  the  army  sud- 
denly stood  in  a  waste.  The  campaign  may  now  end,** 
was  the  proposal  of  Napoleon ;  "  The  campaign  is  now  be- 
ginning, '  was  the  reply  of  Kutusoff.  A  sjMedy  retreat, 
before  the  beginning  of  Uie  winter's  cold,  might  perhaps  have 
saved  the  army,  but  the  pride  of  the  conqueror  disdained 
this  measure,  till  it  was  too  late. 

The  grand  conflagration  of  Moscow  (four-fifths  of  the  dij)  raged 

Sept.  16 — 19,  having;  been  prepared  liy  Ro:^topsclnn  the  governor,  at 
KutusofF's  order,  who  possessed  of  unlimitpfl  authority.  The 

general  pillage  proceeded  among  heaps  of  ashes  and  ruin.  Napoleon 
proposed  a  truce^  and  offered  to  retreat  to  Wiasma,  Oct  5.  The  anawer 
<^  the  BttBsiana  was  purposely  delayed,  but  it  wa^^  a  refusal— they  had 
bc^n  to  know  themselves  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit. 

63.  No  alternative  but  a  retreat  remained !  A  retreat 
over  upwards  of  seven  hundred  miles,  with  an  army  already 
enfeebled,  encompassed,  defeated  again  and  again  by  enemies 
increasing  every  day,  through  deserts  of  his  own  creation, 
and  through  smoking  ruins,  without  shelter  and  without 
magazines,  and  soon  overtaken  by  avenging  destiny  ;  when 
the  cold,  which  could  be  endured  neither  by  man  nor  beast, 
killed  both  by  thousands.  History  refuses  to  delineate 
sc'Ties,  wliicli  imagination  herself  can  scarcely  conceive. 
»Suthce  It  to  sav,  tluit  of  the  luinflreds  of  thousands,  who  had 
crossed  the  Niemen  witli  luin,  -carcely  as  many  thousandn 
returned,  and  of  these,  how  tew  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms!  'I'he  army  of  the  tyrant,  half  dead,  half  captive,  ex- 
isted no  longer;  he  himself,  in  a  miserable  sledg^e,  and 
unknown,  escaped  death,  if  not  shame,  to  carry  the  first 
news  of  his  defeat  to  his  capital.  "  That  there  is  but  one 
step  from  the  sublime  to  the  nUicuious,  was  his  only  con- 
solation. 
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The  French  left  tlic  ruins  of  Moscow,  (the  Kremlin  having  been 
blown  up,)  Oct,  19,  1812,  after  the  cavalry  had  been  aurprisod  the  day 
before  by  Bennigsen  at  Tarutina.  They  retreated,  after  a  short  circuit, 
by  the  rMd  to  Smolendc,  puraiied  by  tbe  main  anny  of  Kntmoff  and 
numberless  swarms  of  Cossacks  ;  while  on  tlie  north,  Wittgenstein  was 
hastening  from  tlie  Dwina,  and  on  the  soutli,  Tchitolingotl"  from  Mol- 
davia, the  peace  with  the  Porte  (p.  423)  not  having  been  conchided  in 
vain.  Single  corps  d'anuee  were  routed  at  Yaroslavez,  Oct.  24,  and  at 
Wiaama,  Nov.  3.  The  tremendoiu  odd  weather  oommenoed  Nor.  6. 
As  there  was  no  pUce  of  rest  at  Smolensk,  they  were  defeated  at  Kraa- 
noy,  Nov.  17,  18.  They  were  soon  after  reinforced  by  fresh  forces 
tinder  Victor  and  Oudinot  ;  but  after  the  battle  at  Borizoff,  Nov.  2o, 
and  the  paiisage  over  the  Berezina  at  Studziauka,  (the  most  horrible  of 
die  scenes  d  honor,)  Not.  26 — ^28,  tfaeee  too  were  ovtrttken  by  a  simi* 
lar  &te.  Fnm  thoice  to  Wilna,  Dec.  9,  the  remainder  of  the  army 
was  wast^  away  in  its  flight,  and  on  Dee.  4,  the  emperor  Inmself,  send- 
ing before  him  his  twenty-ninth  bulletin,  fled  from  Smorghoni  in  hu 
sledge  to  Paris,  by  way  of  Warsaw  and  Dresden,  which  had  been  five 
months  before  the  scene  of  his  splendour,  and  where  he  had  reoeiyed 
tlie  homtige  of  kings  and  prince.**. — Before  the  close  of  the  year  1812, 
Russia  was  cleared  of  the  enemy.  Not  a  thousand  men,  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  could  the  viceroy  at  first  collect  behind  the  Vistula ;  only 
a  few  reserves,  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses,  and  the  separate  armies 
of  Frossta  and  Austria^  the  last,  however,  no  longer  belonging  to  Na- 
poleon, were  remaining  ;  240,000  bodies  were  buried  in  Russia. 

delation  circomtimcice  de  la  campogjie  df  Pnssie,  par  Eugene  La- 
DAUME,  Capitaine,  etc  Pari^  1814.  Tliis  delineation  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness and  a  Frenchman,  preclndes  evety  suspicion  of  «caggeration  in 
the  Russian  accounts.  The  fourth  corps  d'urmee  of  48,000  men,  to 
which  the  author  belonged,  were  at  last  able  to  take  ap  its  qnartera— 
in  one  chamber ! 

64.  Tlie  (litliision  of  these  accounts  over  Europe  excited 
at  first  a  vague  astonishment,  rather  than  a  loud  expression 
of  joy ;  it  was  saddened,  however,  by  the  lauieutations  of 
parents,  wives,  and  widows,  for  hardly  a  village  was  free 
from  lu.sses.  That  great  revolutions  of  things  were  impend- 
ing did  not  pass  unobserved  even  by  the  careless.  A  sud- 
den eruption  was  prevented  by  the  fortresses  and  coiuitries 
which  were  occupied,  by  the  relations  of  the  rulers,  and  the 
certainty  that  Napoleon  himself  had  escaped.  Some  power- 
ful impulse  was  first  needed,  l  liis  \v;is  allbrded  by  liussia  ; 
when  Alexander,  pursuing  tin;  encniy  even  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  empire,  gave  the  signal  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Europe.  From  this  time,  the  storm  of  nations, 
which  had  gathered  in  the  west  against  the  east,  was  to  be 
turned  back  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  emperor  Alexander  arrived  at  Wilna,  Dec.  17.    The  Russian 
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army  passed  the  frontier  in  five  bands,  under  tlio  ehiel'  command  of 
Kutusoff,  accompanied  by  the  em|>eror  as  i'ur  uij  Kalisch.  It  entered 
PraMia,  md  exhorted  the  nation  to  war.  Dantde  was  ben^ied,  Jan.» 
1813.  Tlie  Vistula  was  crossed,  and  aoon  after  the  Oder,  in  Februaiy. 
On  March  4,  the  first  Cossacks  appeared  in  Berlin,  which  was  occupied 
by  Wittgenstein,  March  11,  the  viceroy  retreating  with  all  bis  foroes 
beyond  the  Elbe  and  Saale. 

65.  Thus  optiiied  tliat  momentous,  bloody  year,  ^ 
ill  which  the  dominion  of  the  one  was  to  fall,  and 
nations  and  princes  were  to  ro<^ain  tlieir  freedom.  In  Rus- 
sia the  war  had  become  a  popular  war ;  whether  it  was  to 
be  such  in  Germany  was  yet  to  be  decided.  Prussia  made 
it  so.  Tearinp:  oil'  his  ignominious  chains,  the  kiug  sum- 
moned the  nation  to  arms  ;  and  it  obeyed  his  call.  Meck- 
lenburg and  Hamburg  followed  the  example  ;  activt:  assist- 
ance was  promised  by  Sweden  ;  and  if  the  insurrection  did 
not  become  general  this  side  the  Elbe,  it  was  only  force 
that  restrained  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Denmark,  still  in 
war  with  England  and  inclining  to  France,  collected  its 
troops  in  Holstein. 

The  king  left  Berlin  for  Breslau,  accompanied  by  Ilardenberg,  the 
chancellor  of  etate^  and  others,  Jan.  22,  1813.  IVom  this  place  was 
laaoed  the  edict  of  Feb.  3,  for  the  furnuition  of  Tolonteer  corps  of  Yap 
pers  ;  on  which  all  the  youth  ha.st(  ned  to  arms.  The  whole  nation  wns 
then  8ummone<l,  March  17,  and  the  war  was  made  completely  national, 
hy  the  regulations  for  the  erection  of  the  militia  for  defence,  and  for 
attack ;  the  army  was  also  addreflsed,  of  which  the  corps  of  French 
auxiliaries  under  Gen.  York,  refusing  obedience  to  the  Marshal  Mac- 
donold,  Dec.  30,  had  joined  the  Russians.  A  well-trained  army  of  more 
than  100,000  men — thanks  to  the  ^uiet  preparations  of  Scharnhorst  and 
Gneisenati—fluddealy stood  in  being;  and  was  afterwards  rdnfiweed 
by  a  still  stronger  militia.  The  insurrection  broke  ont  in  Hamburg, 
whore  the  utmost  enthusiasm  was  displayed,  upon  Tcttcnborn's  arrival, 
March  24,  and  the  free  constitution  was  restored  ;  tlu;  »ame  spirit  pre- 
vailed in  Mecklenburg,  whose  princes  were  the  first  to  renounce  allegi- 
ance to  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine^  as  weU  as  in  Lnneburg.  These 
morements  extended  as  far  as  the  Rhine. 

66.  New  leagues  were  the  nataral  consequences  of  this 
incipient  revolution  of  thin^  The  one  between  Prussia 
and  Russia  was  the  first ;  it  was  followed  by  the  alliance 
between  Sweden  and  England ;  and  somewhat  later,  by  the 
one  between  Prussia  and  JBngland,  as  well  as  between  Uus- 
sia  and  England. 

The  conditions  of  the  trea^  between  Bua^  and  Prossia  at  Kalish, 
F^b.  28y  1813,  were  i  a.  An  alliance  defensive  and  offennye,  with  an 
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agreement  as  to  tbfi  audHftty  armiea  of  both  parties,    h.  Restoratioii  of 

the  Prussian  monarchy  accordini^  to  it:>  ancioiit  statistical  relations,  c. 
Invitations  were  proffered  to  Austria  iiml  J^nnlaiul  to  join  the  league. 
The  negotiators  were  Kutusoff  and  lliirdeiiber<r. — Conditions  of  the 
oonTention  betffreen  England  and  Sweden,  March  3 :  a,  Sweden  pro- 
mised thirty  thoOMnd  auxiliaries  on  the  continent,  under  the  command 
of  the  crown  prinoe.  b.  England  promiseil  aniillicin  of  subsidies  annti- 
ally.  r.  Kii^^laud  promised  at  least  not  to  oppose  the  iiiiiun  of  Norway, 
but  even  tu  further  it  to  the  utmubt,  in  case  Denmark  shuuld  refuse  to 
join  the  Rusman  alliance,  d,  A  promise  was  given  that  Guadalonpe 
should  be  ceded  (this  was  never  performed),  e.  Commercial  conceanons 
in  favour  of  England,  in  Oothenbur;^'  and  Stralsund.  The  negotiators 
were,  £dw.  Thornton  and  V.  W  etterstedt. — The  conditions  of  the  al- 
liance of  England  with  Fnusia  at  Beichenbacli,  June  15:  a.  Restor- 
ation of  the  Prussian  monarchy  according  to  the  old  relations.  (By  a 
separate  compact,  howevfer,  IliMesheim  remained  to  Hanover.)  b.  Re- 
gulations resp€etin<r  pubstdies. — -The  same  conditions  were  contained  in 
the  contemporary  treaty  with  Russia. 

67.  But  a  Imrdcr  stni<rglo  was  impending.  What  was 
the  destniction  of  an  army  to  him,  who  cared  not  for  the 
lo-^s  of  men,  so  lono;  as  tliere  was  a  magazine  to  supply  him 
with  a  new  one  !*  T}\r  first  measures  of  the  defeatpd  em- 
jXM'or  afti  f  his  i  t  tuni,  cvjuced  that  lie  would  not,  willingly, 
remit  any  part  ol  ins  claims;  and  not  one  free  dissentient 
voice  was  raisied  either  in  the  senate  or  in  the  legislative 
body.  The  readiness  with  which  the  desired  aid  was  pvcn 
by  the  nation,  has  been  called  by  the  appellation  of  magna- 
nimity. Not  without  justice,  had  the  object  been  the  de- 
fence of  its  own  soil ;  but  how  can  the  enforcement  of  unjust 
pretensions  merit  this  name?  The  perversion  of  moral  sen- 
timent is  inseparable  from  times  of  tyranny ;  it  will  not.  be 
superfluous  therefore  to  guard  against  such  a  misapplication 
of  the  term  in  question. 

By  a  dpcree  of  the  conservative  senate,  .Jan.  10,  1813,  two  hundred 
and  lit'ty  thou^^and  conscripts,  more  tiuui  Napoleon  had  demanded,  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor. — ^Wonderful  dispensation  of  re- 
tribntive  justice !  In  the  Momieur  of  March  30,  1813,  he  himself  de- 
clared, that  "  Even  if  the  enemy  stood  (»n  Montmartr<".  he  would  not 
♦rive  up  a  village  of  the  empire."  On  March  30,  1814,  Montmartre  was 
taken  by  assault,  and — the  empire  itself  was  given  up ! 

68.  The  first  months  of  the  year  were,  therefore,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  most  earnest  preparations  on  both  sides.  Ger- 
manv  was  again  destined  ihr  the  field  of  battle  ;  the  Elbe, 
from  its  mouth  to  the  boundaries  of  Bohemia,  constituted 
the  line  of  division  between  the  forces  of  tlie  two  belli- 
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gerents;  and  on  the  otlier  side,  three  Prus>»iun  Ibi  trossrs, 
besides  Dantzic,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  \\  hile 
Russia  and  Prussia  conibined  their  armies,  which  the  mon- 
archs  themselves  from  this  time  always  attended  in  pi  rson, 
Sweden  was  impelled  to  active  participation  by  British  sub- 
sidies and  the  promise  of  Norway.  iSapoleon,  however,  not 
only  demanded  from  the  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhuie  their  contingents,  but  found  an  ally  in  Denmark, 
with  whom  the  negotiations  respecting  Norway  had  been 
broken  off. — Painful  as  was  the  situatioii  of  the  towns  and 
places  that  lay  between  the  armies ;  a  still  more  cruel  fate 
befell  Hamburg,  which,  abandoned  to  the  revenge  of  Napo- 
leon, had  to  drain  the  cup  of  miseiy  to  the  dregs.  Saxony, 
however,  was  the  principal  theatre  of  the  war ;  whose  king 
could  not  separate  his  cause  6x>m  that  of  Napoleon. 

Dresden  was  occupied,  after  the  letreat  of  Marshal  DavouBt,  hy  Rus- 
sian? and  Prussians  uii'I(-r  Wittgenstein  and  BIucIkt,  ISIarch  27,  1813; 
tlu'v  then  pressed  on  to  Leipzic,  while  the  French  army  assembled  in 
Frunconia,  Thuringia,  and  on  the  Elbe.  The  war  of  liberation  was 
begun  in  Grermany  by  the  batde  of  Groas  Goerschen  or  Lutaen,  May  2. 
The  allies  mmle  a  regular  retreat,  not  a  disorderly  flight,  over  the  Elbe. 
"With  a  Wfukcr  f  i  e,  they  had  withstood  the  stronger,  in  order  to  con- 
front him  again  in  Lu?!itia.  The  battle  of  Bautzen,  May  21,  under 
Barclay  de  Tolly  (comuiauilcr-in-chier  after  the  death  of  Kutusofi*, 
April  28)  and  Bliidier,  was  attended  with  equal  success,  and  followed 
by  a  similar  and  even  glorious  retreat  to  Silesia.  An  armistice  was 
mutimlly  ofTl»red  (both  parties  being  exhausted  and  expecting  reinforce- 
ments) ami  wa<»  signed  at  Poischwitz,  June  4  to  July  26;  soon  after- 
wards prolonged  till  Aug.  10. — In  the  mean  while  negotiations  were  re- 
newed with  Sweden,  and,  conformably  to  Its  convention  with  England, 
March  3,  (see  p.  430,)  the  crown  prince  landed  with  Swedish  troops  in 
Pomerania,  May  18;  at  the  same  time  a  German  auxiliary  corps  was 
formed  under  Walmoden,  afterwards  in  British  pay ;  but  Lubeck  and 
Hamburg  were  lost,  bdng  occupied  by  Davoust  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Russians,  May  30.  It  was  Tiolently  transformed  into  a  fortress ;  de- 
vastations, a  n  iL'n  of  terror,  and  methodical  pillaging  ensuc<l ;  and 
when  nothing'  more  was  to  be  taiccn,  the  bank  wa^^  at  last  attacked. — 
Fruitless  negotiations  were  begun  by  England  and  Sweden  with  Den- 
mark (April) ;  Denmark  made  advances  to  f^nmce;  and  conduded  an 
alliance  at  Dresden,  July  10.  Denmark  promised  to  declare  war  imme- 
diately against  Russia,  I'l  us-ia,  and  Sweden. 

Darsteihinrj  rfes  I'dilzuifs  tier  V'erbundeten  gegen  Napoleon  in  Jahr 
1813  und  lb  14,  in  zwei  Theilen,  1817. 

Der  Kriegin  Deuiwhland  unid  Frankreieh  in  den  Jahren  1813  und 
1814,  von  V.  Plotbo.  Berlin»  1817,  3  Theile.— Both  authentic  his- 
tories of  the  war. 
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69.  Never  was  a  period  of  two  months'  armistice  of  such 
ini])ortaiice  !  and  at  the  same  time  such  a  period  of  active 
Tipootiations  and  preparations.  Not  without  reason  was 
pi  aco  feared.  \\  hat  other  Mtuation  could  it  have  pro- 
duced, but  that  unhappy  intermediate  state,  which,  after  re- 
peated experience,  was  dreaded  more  than  war  itself?  The 
restriction  of  France  to  its  aacient  boundaries  was  not  to  be 
expected ;  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  dynastj  could  not 
have  been  even  mentioned.  Very  different  occurrences 
were  required,  before  the  restoration  of  the  political  system 
of  Europe  could  be  thought  of.  But  one  great  hopie  arose 
during  the  truce,  and  it  was  not  deceptive ;  the  accession 
of  Austria.  It  was  reserved  for  Austna  to  give  the  deci- 
sion, when  the  decisive  moment  arrived. 

During  the  truce  Austria  (suspending  its  former  treatj  of  alliance 
with  France,  see  p.  424)  undertook  the  part  of  mediator,  which  it  had 
previotisly  attempted,  though  in  vain,  with  the  nngle  nations.   A  con* 

gress  was  agreed  on  to  be  held  jit  Prnn;n(?  (the  emperor  Fmncis  fn>infr 
to  Bohemia)  on  July  5  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  delay  of  the  Frencli 
plenipotentiaries  it  was  not  opened  till  July  28.  The  sentiments  of 
Napotoon  were  made  manifest  by  the  retardation  of  the  French  answer 
till  Aug.  6 ;  and  still  more  by  the  afTronting  tenor  of  the  answer  itself. 
It  could  not  escape  hhn,  tliat  even  tJie  allies,  already  setnire  of  Austria, 
thought  no  more  of  peace.  After  a  useless  exchange  of  notes,  the  con- 
gress was  declared  to  be  dissolved  by  the  allies,  Aug.  1 1,  and  on  the 
foUowiog  day,  Aug.  12,  Austria  declared  war  against  France. 

The  plenipotentiaries  at  Prague,  were :  Prince  Metternich  as  medi- 
ator; Von  Amstett  and  V,  Humboldt  on  tlie  part  of  the  allies;  De 
Cuulinconrt  and  De  Ivarboune  on  the  part  of  France. 

70.  The  issue  of  the  negotiations  led  again  to  new  alli- 
ances. The  tics  with  Austria,  as  well  as  witli  Sweden  and 
England,  had  to  be  drawn  in  the  closest  manner.  A  con- 
flict was  impending,  where  national  existence  was  at  stake ; 

and  the  day  of  decision  could  not  be  far  distant.  But  those 
ties  were  not  only  to  he  contracted  by  policy,  they  were 
consoHdated  by  the  personul  friendship  of  the  monnrchs. 
From  henceforth,  alike  inseparable  from  one  another,  and 
theii-  aniiu  s,  they  shared  every  toil  and  every  danger,  every 
care  iuul  every  hope,  as  they  afterwards  shared  the  gratitude 
of  tlie  nations  and  tlic  glory  of  the  victory.  The  armies  too 
wcni  amalgamated  with  each  other ;  there  was  no  longer 
any  Russi'an,  Prussian,  or  Austrian  army  ;  all  were  united 
as  one ;  and  othcers  from  all  commanded  all ;  the  honour  of 
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the  supreme  command  being  conferred  on  Austria.  When 
the  highest  interests  were  at  ^'take,  all  petty  passions  were 
hushed;  and  if>  in  addition  to  the  names  of  the  monurchs, 
history  consecrates  also  those  of  n  Schwarzenberj,,  a  Bliicher, 
BarcUiy  de  Tolly,  and  otlier>,  it  should  not  forget  to  add, 
that  their  concord  made  tlieni  no  less  formidable  to  the  ene- 
my than  their  arms,    it  can  exhibit  no  smalar  example  i 

During  the  armistice,  Austria  had  already  concerted,  July  27,  a  pre- 
liminary alliance  with  Russia  and  Prussia,  (so  much  the  more  likely  to 
be  permanent,  as  it  was  the  less  formal,)  which  came  into  operation  of 
itaelf  with  the  declaration  of  war,  and  was  afterwards  concluded  in  a 
threefold  form  at  Toplits,  on  Sept.  9,  1813.  a.  Firm  union,  and  a 
guarnntee  of  their  states,  b.  Miitiml  aid  with  at  least  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  in  case  of  necessity  with  more,  tor  restoring  and  maintaining 
peace  in  Europe,  c.  None  utiier  but  common  peace  or  armistice.  In 
the  secret  articles,  as  far  as  they  have  been  divulged,  the  rO'^stabliah- 
ment  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  monarchies,  as  much  as  possible  on 
the  footing  of  1805,  was  confirmed.  The  negotiators  at  Tdplltz  wore, 
the  Counts  Metternich,  Nesselrode,  and  Von  Hardenberg. — England 
concluded  treaties  for  subsidies  at  Reichenbach  with  Russia  and  Prussia, 
June  14  and  15  (see  p.  490).  In  addition  to  subsidies  it  gave  its  gna- 
rantee  for  paper  money  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
(under  the  name  of  federative  money);  England  nl.«o  signed  at  Toplitz 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Austria,  Oct.  3,  stijpulatiug  muWal  aid  with  all 
its  forces.  The  negotiators  were,  Count  Mettemieh  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen.  Fear  the  compact  with  Sweden,  see  p.  430* 

71.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  east  and  west  of  Europe 
stood  in  opposition  to  each  other ;  Austria,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Great  Britain,  on  the  one  side — France,  Italy,  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  (mostly  forced,)  and  Deniiiark 
on  the  other;  while  the  contest  was  still  waged  in  Spain. 
The  u  ar  became  more  and  more  a  popular  war ;  and  th(j 
great  exertions  of  both  parties  called  forth  masses  of  soldiers, 
such  as  Europe  had  never  before  seen  in  the  times  of  stand- 
ing armies. 

TIio  forces  of  the  allies  were  divided  into  the  grand  (Bohemian) 
army,  under  the  commander-in-chief,  P.  Schwarsenberg ;  the  Silesian, 
under  Blueher ;  the  northern,  under  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden  (who 
had  recalled  from  America  his  banished  friend  Moreau) ;  the  Austrian 
corps  in  Italy,  under  Hiller,  as  well  as  tho^e  on  the  l  otin  larics  of  Rava- 
rin ;  the  Russinn  and  Anstrian  reserves  in  roltUKi  and  Austria,  bosiiics 
the  corps  employed  in  the  siege  of  Dantzic,  and  of  the  fortresses  of  tlie 
Oder.  The  whole  was  estimated  at  7—800,000  men ;  but  with  the 
Spanidi,  Portuguese  and  British  armies  on  the  peninsula,  could  not 
have  amounted  to  mnch  less  than  a  million.   Though  the  forces  of 
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Napoleon  m  Germany,  divided  into  fifteen  corps,  and  a  corpa  d'armee 
la  Ititlj»  were  perhaps  only  half  as  nnmenNis,  (to  the  250,000  men  al- 
nady  granted,  by  the  decree  of  tlu;  senate  of  April  3,  180,000  men 
were  added,  after  Prussia  had  declared  war,  Hf^i-lcs  10,000  ^'uards  of 
honour,  the  Hower  of  the  more  opulent  famihes,j  it  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  mure  concentrated  ;  and  all  the  fortresses  as  far  as  tlie  Oder,  and 
DantsiCi  were  his ;  Irat  Dresden  was  his  principal  head-qnartera. 

72.  The  same  country  which  Imd  so  oiteri  [possessed  the 
dearly  purcliasod  fame  of  being  Germany  s  classic  ground 
and  soil,  wa^  to  be  so  in  this  instance.  From  the  plains  of 
Saxony  (its  inhabitants  were  German  thouoh  imder  French 
arms)  the  decision  was  to  conic  Ibrtli  ;  but  how  much  had 
to  precede  that  moment !  Of  such  u  series  of  battles,  pre- 
liminary to  the  great  decisive  battle,  and  in  so  brief  a  period 
of  time,  history  can  furnish  no  parallel.  And  from  the 
failure  of  the  attempt  to  surprise  Dresden,  it  was  ordained 
by  Providence  that  success  should  ultimately  spring. 

Dresden  was  suddenly  attacked  (in  accordance  with  Morcau's  plan  ?) 
with  the  ffrand  army,  while  Napoleon  was  allured  into  Lu^atia ;  but  the 
attedc  failed  on  account  of  the  ddays,  and  his  speedy  return,  Aug.  26, 
27,  1813.  It  cost  Moreau  his  life!  But  on  the  retreat  to  Bohemia, 
Vandaniinc,  wlio  had  wished  to  cut  him  off,  wna  doft  atcd  and  taken 
prisoner  with  Ida  corps,  by  Kleist,  in  the  buttle  at  Culm  and  the  "illage 
of  Nollen,  Aug.  29,  30.  And  in  Silesia  the  hero  of  the  Germanai,  the 
old  man  with  the  spirit  of  a  youth,  had  begun  his  career  of  victory,  in 
which  he  proceeded  onwards,  always  rapidly  and  yet  deliberately,  from 
Katzhach  to  the  Seine.  Blnrljer  df^feated  MnnlonaM  on  the  Katzbafh, 
Aug.  26,  with  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  liis  army.  And  iu  the 
iHMth  sIk),  where  the  conquest  of  Berlin  was  to  afibrd  the  most  delight- 
ful  revenge,  fortune  was  no  less  favourable.  Oudinot  was  defeated  at 
Gross-Bieren  by  the  rrnwn  princo,  Aug.  23,  and  wlien  tlie  favourite 
plan  was  on  the  |H)int  of  l)rin;^  cxccufed,  Nov  was  routed  and  his  army 
disperned  in  the  buttle  at  Deuuevvit^,  Si*[)t.  6,  by  Buluw  and  the  crown 
]irince.  On  the  Lower  Elbe  also^  Walmoden  was  victorious  over  Pe- 
cheux  in  tlie  skirmish  at  the  Gohrde,  Sept  16.  None  but  an  extensive 
history  of  the  war  can  mention  the  nnmbi  i  le>"^  fmaH  battles  that  oc- 
curred every  day,  as  the  ever-increasing  masses  of  troops  pressed  upon 
each  other. 

73.  The  allies  thus  drew  a  semicircle  closer  and  closer 
round  the  emperor.  It  was  vainly  attempted  to  pt'uetrate 
to  Berlin  ;  to  no  purpose  did  he  liiuisclf  attempt  to  reach 
Bohemia.  Whenever  he  was  desii'ous  of  j^ivin^;^  battle,  the 
foe  avoided  luiu  ;  whenever  he  wished  not  to  tight,  he  found 
the  enemy.  Even  in  liis  rear  the  leaders  uf  the  light  troops 
swarmed  around  him ;  the  boldest  and  most  alert  of  thetn, 
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with  liis  band  of  Cossacks,  chased  tho  king  of  Westpluilia 
from  his  throne,  and  declared  h'l^  kiiio-dom  to  be  dissolved. 
It  was  at  last  impossible  for  the  French  to  remain  in  Dres- 
den, unless  they  wished  to  perish  by  starvation.  Napoleon 
tlierelbre  evacuated  it  to  meet  his  fate  at  Leipzic. 

Cassel  was  taken,  Sept.  30,  1813,  by  Czemiaolu  fr,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia  was  dissolved  by  proclamation,  Oct.  1.  Even  after  the 
short  return  of  the  king,  the  tottering  throne  could  no  longer  stand,  and 
it  WM  soon  wholly  overthrown  hj  the  buttle  of  Leipsic — ^Napoleon 
started  from  Dresden,  followed  by  the  king  of  Saxony,  for  the  country 
Iwforc  Leipzic,  where  he  arrived  Oct.  7.  atul  \\  l  itlier,  after  a  friiitIc.-<3 
Search  of  the  enemy,  ^vho  had  elndcd  Liia  in  dctuclied  budi(!S,  lie  drew 
the  still  remaining  reiiilorceiuent.-?,  Oct.  14,  15,  consisting  of  nine  corps 
d'onn^,  besides  the  cavalry,  the  whole,  acccnrding  to  exact  lists,  amount- 
ing  to  rather  more  than  170,000  men.  His  Sttbordinnte  commanders 
were  the  king  of  Nnple<*.  Mar<5|tal««  BfTthier.  Ney,  ^lortier,  Victor,  Mar- 
moot,  Macdonald,  Angereau,  Poniatowskj,  and  Generals  Bertrund, 
Lanriston,  Keignicr,  and  Sonham,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the  cavalry, 
lAtonr-Maoburg,  Sebastiani,  Arrigfai,  Kellerman,  and  Milhaod.  Dres- 
den remained  occupied  hy  the  Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr. 

74.  Tiie  decisive  battle  of  three  days'  duration  on  tbe 
plains  of  Leipzic  unri vetted  the  fetters  of  Germany,  and 
dashed  to  tbe  ground  the  already  rocking  edifice  of  Buona- 
parte's universal  dominion ;  its  ruins  only  remained  in  the 
occupied  fortresses  of  Hamburg,  Mai^di  burg,  etc.  If  tlie 
mass  of  combatants  engaged  in  the  Held  (amounting  to  al- 
most  half  a  million)  makes  it  the  first  battle  of  modern  his- 
tory, it  was  no  less  so  for  its  important  consequences.  A 
fraction  only  of  the  army  reached  the  Rhine,  after  a  flight 
similar  to  that  from  Moscow,  and  most  of  those  were  infected 
with  a  contagion,  which  swept  them  away  by  thousands. 

The  battle  of  Leipzic  occupied  the  16th,  18th,  and  19th  of  Oct.,  1813. 
On  the  IGth  an  indecisive  bnttle  of  the  grand  army  and  the  cavalry  was 
fought  at  Wachau  ;  but  iilucher  was  victorious  at  Moeckern.  The  17th 
was  a  truce,  but  about  evening  the  four  armies  of  the  allies  formed  a 
junction  ;  the  grand  army  having  been  joined  by  the  ti <  >  tl[>  m  army, 
to  which  the  Sllesian  wn-?  united,  after  Blucher's  memorable  nnueli  ; 
and  the  army  of  Russian  reserves  hastening  up  from  Dresden  under 
Bennigsen.  These  were  disposed  in  a  wide  semicircle,  300,000  men 
strong.  The  history  of  wars  has  no  second  example  of  such  a  meeting. 
On  the  1 8th,  th^  was  a  general  attack,  and  after  nine  hours  of  fight- 
injr  the  battle  was  decided.  In  the  night  the  French  retreated  to  the 
gates  of  Leipzic,  and  the  Saxon  corps  passed  tlux)ugh.  On  the  19th, 
Iveipzic  was  taken  by  assault,  the  king  of  Saxony  made  prisoner,  and 
the  emperor  fled  with  his  routed  army  hj  way  of  Erfurt  and  Fulda  to 
the  Rk^oB,  panned  by  Bloeher ;  he  was  attacked  on  the  way  aft  Hanau 
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hf  the  Baviriui-Aiutriaii  anny  under  Wrede,  Oct  80.  On  Nor.  2, 
he  bionght  baek  to  Uejenoe  some  TO^OOO  men  to  fill  the  hodpitals. 

75.  The  victory  at  Leipzic  made  the  Germfin  war  in  the 
fullest  souse  a  popular  war.  Tiie  princes,  and  with  them 
the  nations,  ( according  to  German  usage,)  arose  and  threw 
off  the  chams  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Even 
betbre  the  victory  Bavaria  gave  the  signal ;  Wirtembei^, 
Baden,  and  the  rest  followed.  Every  one  that  could  bear 
arms  seize<l  them  ;  the  plough  and  workshops  were  aban- 
doned ;  the  lecture-rooms  and  counting-houses  were  de- 
serted ;  even  young  females,  dissembling  their  sex,  hastened 
in  arms  to  the  ranks  of  the  combatants ;  while  matrons, 
undismayed  at  contagion  or  death,  nuraed  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Hennann's  spirit  seemed  awakened,  and  the 
day  of  suffering  for  Germanjr  was  the  day  of  its  renown. 
Long  win  their  memory  live  m  the  history  of  Germany,  as 
an  example  to  future  generations. 

Bavaria  seceded  from  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  sip^ned  an 
alliance  with  Austria,  at  Ried,  Oct.  8.  It  first  declared  war  against 
France,  Oct.  14,  and  united  its  army  to  the  Aostrian  nnder  Wrede. 
The  lirmj  mftde  a  rapid  inarch  on  the  Haine,  to  meet  the  fugitive 
French  nrm  j ;  nnd  the  battle  of  Hanau  was  fonglit,  Oct.  30,  31. — 
"VVirtember}];  and  lIcBse  Darmstadt  joined  the  parent  alliance,  Nov.  2, 
and  Baden,  Nov.  5.  The  other  German  princes*,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  month;  partly  on  conditions  relating  to  the  futore  regulations  of 
Germany.  In  the  electorate  of  Hess^  in  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  and 
Brtni5*u  ick,  the  lejz;itimatc  governments  were  reinstjited  after  the  fli;^'ht 
of  the  king  of  Westpiialia.  Bremen  was  liberated,  Oct.  14,  and  Frank- 
fort, Nov.  1.  Dresden,  Nor.  11,  Stettin,  Nov.  21,  Zamosk,  Nov.  22, 
Modlin,  Not.  25,  Dantzic,  Nov.  30,  Lubeck,  Dec.  5,  Torgau,  Dec  26, 
fell  in  the  same  year,  and  the  half-destroyed  Wittenher^j,  Jan.  23.  Cus- 
trin  did  not  yield  till  March  7,  and  Glogall,  April  10,  1814.  But  Ham- 
burg's heaviest  sufferings  now  began,  Davou^t  having  retreated  thither 
from  Lanenbarg  i  and  Magdeburg,  with  the  citadeb  <^  Wimbuig  and 
£rfnf4»  was  stiU  oceapied. 

70.  The  insurrection  spread  also  over  Holland.  Scarcely 
did  tlic  armies  of  the  alhes  approach,  before  it  broke  out  in 
Aiiislerdarn  ;  and  the  voice  of  tlie  nation,  mindful  of  its 
ancient  ^lory,  recalled  also  its  ancient  dynasty  of  princes. 
Instead  of  the  former  defective  con.stitution,  the  foundation 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy  was  laid.  Under  the  name  of 
a  sovereign  prince  of  the  Netherlands,  William  of  Oranjre 
was  recognised  ua  monarch. — Tiius  fell  one  part  of  the  edi- 
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ficc  of  universal  monarchy,  because  it  was  not  built  on  the 
will  of  the  people. 

The  insttnecdon  broke  out  in  Amsterdam,  Nov.  IS,  1818,  and  after 

the  flight  of  the  French  aQthorides  a  board  of  government  was  erected, 
at  whose  invitation  the  Prince  of  Oranfjn  returned  from  Enfjland,  Dec. 
1.  In  the  mean  while  a  part  of  the  nurtlieni  armj  advanced  under  Bu- 
low,  in  Deo.  The  fortresses  Breda,  Hergozenbuscb,  etc  were  taken. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  Holland  was  emancipated,  with  the  ezcep* 
tion  of  some  forts,  and  the  road  to  Belpi  nn  laid  open. 

II.  BossrnA,  Gn^chiedenis  der  Staaien-OmventeUnff  in  NederUmd  in 
1813.    Aiusterdaiu,  l»i4. 

77.  No  less  speedily  did  the  fruits  of  the  victory  ripen 
with  respect  to  Sweden.  The  declaration  of  war  by  Den- 
mark (see  p.  431)  fiicilitated  the  execution  of  the  plan  for  the 
conquest  of  Norway,  which  had  been  long  prepared  by  tn^- 
ties,  (p.  425  seq.)  It  was  not  effected  in  Norway  itself,  but 
in  Ilolstein,  which  the  crown  prince,  separating  from  the 
other  allies,  invaded  with  the  greater  part  of  the  northern 
army.  A  short  campaign  was  sufficient  to  procure  its  ces- 
sion, in  consideration  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  fi*om  Den- 
mark, now  almost  unarmed  and  deserted  by  its  ally. 

The  crown  prince,  supported  by  Russians,  etc.,  invaded  Holstein, 
while  Dnvoiist  was  blocked  up  in  Hamburg.  After  the  battle  at  Sehe- 
stedt,  against  Walmoden,  Dec.  10,  1813,  the  Danes  reti-eated  to  Rens- 
burg. — A  truce  was  agreed  upon,  Dec.  15,  and  after  some  n^otiation^ 
peace  was  concluded  at  Kiel,  Jan.  14, 1814.  a.  Denmark  renoonoed 
the  possession  of  all  Norway  to  the  Russian  boundary,  b.  Sweden 
assured  to  Norway  the  possession  of  all  its  immunities  and  rights,  r. 
Sweden  ceded  to  Denmark  Pomerania  with  the  island  of  Rugen,  and 
imnnised  its  interfiorence  for  flirtlicr  indemnifiealkm.  But  the  rennn- 
eiation  of  Denmark  did  not  imply  the  consent  of  Norway,  which  needed 
furti  rr  exertions  (see  below). — Denmark  made  peace  at  the  same  time 
witii  iMifrland.  a.  The  return  of  all  conquests  with  the  exception  of 
tlie  island  oi'  Heligoland,  b.  England  also  promised  its  interference.-^ 
Peace  was  oondnded  with  Russia  at  Hanover,  Feb.  8,  1814,  and  with 
Prussia  at  Paris,  June  2.  The  old  relations  were  restored,  and  inter- 
ierence  promised  for  the  same  purpose. 

78.  Tlx  coLiiso  of  things  was  quite  different  in  Italy  and 
Illyria.  The  Illyrian  provinces  were  wholly  emancipated 
after  the  retreat  of  the  viceroy  Prince  Eugene,  and  half  of 
Lombardy  and  Italian  Tyrol  were  occupi^.  But  though 
Eugene,  as  his  relations  demanded,  continued  fiuthiiil  to  his 
adopted  father,  Napoleons  brother-in-hiw,  on  the  contrary, 
Muiat  of  Naples^  by  acceding  or  attempting  to  accede  to 
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the  allies,  experienced,  that  in  sucli  revolutions  an  ambigu- 
ous conduct  most  certainly  icad»  to  ruia. 

In  the  niyrian  provinces,  the  conflict  was  waged  between  Prince 
Eugene  and  Ililler  (in  whonie  plnrc  Bt^llt^frardo  was  nfttrwards  substi- 
tuted) with  various  success,  in  August  and  Sept»HuU;r  oi'  1813.  But 
aflar  tbe  seoeMion  of  BaTMria,  the  first  mentioned  retreated  acroes  the 
Adige  to  the  ^Tim  lo,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  and  several  suocessful  skirmishes 
occnrred  Feb.  ami  March,  1814.  UikLt  tho  most  perplexing  rt-lations, 
till  the  ooncliisiun  of  tiie  armistice  with  Austria,  April  16,  1814,  and 
his  resignation  of  the  command,  April  17,  Prince  Eugene  suffered 
neither  in  honour  nor  in  military  reputation.  He  earned  away  with 
him  the  testimony  of  the  respect  of  Italy. — Murat  opened  negotiations 
with  Austria,  and  an  alliance  wa«  sifmrtl  at  Naples,  Jan.  II,  (with 
England  he  was  only  able  to  make  a  truce,  Feb.  3,)  after  which,  with- 
out declaring  his  sentimenta^  he  occupied  Bome  and  Florence.  While 
it  was  seen,  that  his  sole  wish  was  to  gain  time^  he  lost  the  eonfidenee 
ofaU. 

79.  But  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  also,  the  power  of  the 
French,  scarcely  founded  and  always  tottering,  was  entirely 
annihilated  the  same  year.  Every  step  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  one  of  constant  victoiy.  While  Germany 
was  preparing  itself  during  the  armistice  for  the  decisive 
contest,  in  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  battle  of  Vittoriu 
decided  the  whole  (question  at  once ;  and  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  victorious  army  was  standing  on  the  soil  of 
France.  Napoleon  himself,  relinquishing  all  hope,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Ferdinand,  by  which  he  acknowledged 
him  as  king  of  Spain. 

The  war  in  Spain  became  more  and  more  a  popular  war,  and  was 

carried  on  not  merely  with  regular  troops,  hut  also  by  bands  of  ffturU' 
ias,  formidable  because  they  were  omniprcHpnt. — Th<>  French  power 
was  weakened  by  the  recall  of  Soult  to  Germany,  with  many  ti  oops, 
Feb.,  1818,  who  was  followed  by  Jourdan  under  King  Joseph,  while 
Suchet  still  maintained  himself  in  Valencia. — Wellington  left  Portugal 
with  an  army  composed  of  British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  and 
marchfd  against  Jourdan  on  the  Ebro.  In  the  battle  at  Vittoria,  June 
21,  the  French  army  was  totally  defeated  and  cut  off  with  the  loss  of 
all  its  artillerj. — ^The  army  fled  to  Pampduna,  and  B3ng  Joseph  to 
France.— 'I^umpeluna  was  besieged  by  the  Spanish,  and  surrendered 
Oct.  31.  Meanwhile  Soult  was  sent  back  with  reinforeoment<,  July 
23,  but  was  defeated  on  the  Pyrenees,  July  28,  29,  while  attempting  to 
raise  the  wege  of  Fampdona.  He  retreated  to  France  behind  the  Bi- 
dassoa  ;  while  Saragossa  was  lost,  July  30,  and  St  Sebastian,  Aug.  80. 
— Siirltet  retreated  from  Valencia  to  Barcelona  in  July,  after  the  in- 
vestment and  (leslruetion  of  Tortona,  Anjr.  19.  After  the  surrender  of 
Pampeluna,  Wellington  advanced,  and  passed  the  boundary  river  Bi- 
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dassoft,  while  Saalt,  vanqaiflhed  a^aiD,  Not.  10,  retired  before  Bajonne. 

In  the  whole  peninsula,  at  the  end  oi'  1813,  the  French  ^v(  re  mastelBof 
Barcclorm  iilnnc,  with  the  forts  of  Figuerns  and  Kosns.  Meanwhile  a 
treaty  with  Ferdinand  wa>*  sijrned  at  Valeiu  ay,  Dec.  8,  and  iiiniself  and 
brutiiers  were  released  from  theii*  iuipri:^uniuent.  The  Cortes  refused 
to  give  the  required  radficatioo  to  the  treaty,  *'  because  Ferdinand  had 
not  been  free^  and  no  peace  could  be  oonduded  without  Enghmd.* 

80.  While  the  universal  soyereignty  in  Europe  was  thus 
overthrown  in  the  east  and  west,  France  itself  alone  re- 
mained. The  victorious  armies  followed  as  far  as  the 
Rhine,  attended  by  the  monarchs,  and  spread  along  the 
principal  river  of  Germany  from  the  houndaries  of  Switzer- 
land to  its  outlet.  If  they  needed  repose,  the  cabinets  also 
needed  deliberation.  Rarely  have  such  victories  been  sue 
ieeeded  by  such  moderation.  Happily  for  Europe,  the 
lesson  was  lost  on  Napoleon.  The  phantom  of  universal 
sovereignty  ha<l  been  too  nearly  realized  for  him  to  acknow- 
ledge it  to  have  been  a  mere  phantom. 

TheaUies  declared  at  Frankfort,  Dec.  1,  1813,  that  "  They  contend 

ed,  not  agnin-t  Franco.  V»nt  n;.'ai!i^t  t!u*  pn*]>onderance  which  Napoh'on 
exercised  witiiuul  tiie  IxiuiKkuiei*  of  his  enipire.  They  olli  red  the  em- 
peror peace,  under  the  condition  of  the  independence  of  the  French 
empire  aa  well  as  of  the  other  states  of  Europe.  They  wished  to  see 
France  great,  .strong,  and  happy ;  because  it.s  power  was  one  of  the 
comer-stones  of  the  social  system.  They  allowed  France  a  territory, 
greater  than  she  had  ever  possessed  under  the  kings.  But  they  too 
wished  to  be  happy  and  quiet  They  desired  a  state  of  peace,  which, 
by  a  ju9t  balance  and  distribution  of  power,  should  protect  the  nations 
from  the  nn»ery  they  had  ex|>erienc<  <1  for  twenty  years.  They  declared 
that  they  would  not  lay  aside  their  arms,  till  this  object  was  attained." 
— Couhi  any  thing  be  more  noble  and  liberal  ? — The  Rhine,  the  Alps, 
and  the  P3rTenee8  were  offered  for  boundaries,  as  the  basis  of  the  peace, 
in  the  negotiations  commenced  by  the  French  plenipotentiary  St.  Aig- 
nan. — Ilia  delay  fortunately  showed,  tliat  this  was  not  enough  for  him; 
and  the  negotiations  were  broken  off. 

81.  It  wa.s  therefore  determined  by  the  alHes,  that  the 
issue  sliould  be  decichd  in  France  itself.  It  appeared  indeed 
mshness  to  penetrate  into  an  unconquered  country  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  with  more  than  thirty  hostile  fbrti  i  s-es  in 
the  rear.  But  the  enemy  \v<ts  almost  unprepared  ;  the  allies 
were  strong  enough  to  blockade  all  the  fortresses;  and  while 
the  allied  armies,  crossing  the  Rhme,  pressed  forward  at  the 
same  time  from  S^vitzerland,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, Wellington  stoi  d  on  the  Garonne.  But  in  vain  was 
it  attempted  to  move  ^Switzerland  to  siiure  in  the  struggle 
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for. freedom,  thoiisrh  hv  its  vcrv  sitnation  necessarily  an  ally. 
When  all  were  arming  for  liberty,  the  sons  of  Tell  alone 
resolveti  on  neutrality,  and  at  last  only  periMitt( d  that  which 
thev  euuld  not  preve?it.  It  was  not  one  of  the  inos(  izlorious 
moments  of  their  lii^iory.  Tlic  conduct  of  the  aliies,  how- 
ever, to  them,  gave  the  first  proof  that  freedom  was  return- 
ing to  the  states  of  Europe. 

The  allied  armies,  amounting  to  nearly  400,000  strong]',  rro?st'd  the 
Rhine,  the  grand  army  under  Schwartzenberg,  Wrede,  etc.,  across  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  through  Switzerland,  (which  withdrew  it*  corps  of 
obBerration,)  Dec  21—25 ;  the  Silewan  may  under  Blndier  over  the 
Middle  Rhine,  Jan.  1,  1814,  and  the  army  of  tlic  Netherlands  ander 
Bulow.  These  w('r(>  «Mon  followed  by  other  battalions. — Buonaparte, 
though  300,000  men  were  granted  liim  by  the  senate,  Nuv.  15,  (the  iegis- 
lodve  body,  in  which  the  bold  voices  of  a  Leine  and  Bainouard,  whidi 
well  merit  to  be  named  by  the  i^hle  of  the  geomds,  were  at  last  heard, 
was  iinine<liately  prorofrued,)  could  only  oppose  to  them  single  corps. 
The  iiHierl  armies  formed  a  junction  in  Champji^iie,  .Ian.  25.  After  the 
victory  of  Blucher  at  Brienne,  (La  Rothiere,)  Feb.  1,  the  Silesian  army 
following  the  course  of  the  Mame,  and  the  grand  army  that  of  the  Sdn^ 
(extending  at  the  same  time  as  far  as  Lyons,  where  Marshal  Angereau 
was  endeaTOuring  to  collect  forces^)  advanced  towards  Paris* 

82.  But  the  dangers  of  battle  were  not  the  greatest  to 
which  the  allies  were  exposed ;  these  were  the  negotiations, 
when,  in  doubt  whether  their  aim  could  be  attained  by 
arms,  the  allies  opr  ned  a  congress  at  Chatillon.  What  a 
glorious  peace  would  it  have  accomplished  had  it  not  been 
frustratea  by  the  pride  and  duplicity  of  the  emperor !  As 
it  was,  there  proceeded  from  it,  instead  of  peace  indeed,  a 
stronger  union  of  the  allies,  confirmed  by  their  close  quad- 
ruple alliance  at  Chaiimont.  The  hope,  that  the  royal 
throne  would  again  be  established  by  the  nation,  was  re- 
vived ;  a  Bourbon  showed  himself  in  the  allied  armies  and 
in  that  of  Wellington ;  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  con> 
gress,  but  not  till  then,  the  conviction  became  more  firmly 
rooted,  that  only  on  such  an  event  was  the  restoration  of 
Europe  possible. 

A  congress  was  held  at  Chatillon,  Feb.  8 — March  15,  1814,  without, 
however,  granting  a  truce.  It  still  remained  in  Napoleon's  power  to 
preserve  the  throne  aTul  empire,  had  he  been  satisfied  ^nth  aneient 
France.  But  he  required  tliat  the  Rhine  and  Alps  with  all  the  points 
of  attack  should  constitate  the  boundaries  of  France ;  that  Itahr  should 
belong  to  his  step-son,  and  his  brothers  be  indenmified.  How  iorttinate 
was  it  that  he  demanded  so  much  {  and  nevertheless,  an  intercepted 
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letter  of  his  ministrr  "Marot,  afi[or\var<ls  showed  that  even  this  wns  only 
a  deception. — During  tiie  conp^ress  n  quadruple  alliance  tor  twenty  years 
was  signed  at  Chaumout,  March  I,  1814,  between  England,  Russia, 
Austria,  andPrtiBsia.  a.  Every  power  fanushed  for  oontmuing  the  war 
150,000  men.  b.  England  promised  five  million  pounds  sterling  of 
8ub.«i(li<\s.  c.  No  separate  negotiations  were  to  be  held. — Provision  wai 
thus  made  not  for  the  present  only  but  also  for  the  future  I 

The  plenipotentiaries  at  OhatiUon  were :  Caulincourt  t  on  the  side  of 
the  allies,  Lord  Catheart,  Count  Rasumovsky,  Count  Stadion,  Von  Hum- 
boldt.— At  Cliaumont :  Lord  Cnstlereagh,  (for  the  first  time,  a  British 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  appeared  in  person  on  the  oonti* 
nent,)  Prince  Metternich,  Von  Hardenberg,  and  Von  Nesseh-ode. 

83.  The  war  was  meanwhile  prosecuted  in  France  with 
various  success.  So  far  from  decreasing,  the  forces  of 
Napoleon  actually  increased ;  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
concentrate  tlicin  m  single  points  and  to  acquire  the  ad- 
van  tnije.  The  retreat  of  the  grand  army  was  already  com- 
menced, when  Blucher  s  good  sword  decided  at  Laon  for 
the  better.  From  this  time  the  capital  of  France  was  the 
aim,  and  Napoleon  himself,  guided  by  his  evil  ireniuf^, 
facilitated  the  march.  But  a  battle  under  its  walls  was 
necessary ;  and  for  the  first  time  its  inhabitants  heard  the 
thunder  of  hostile  artillery.  It  fell,  and  with  the  victorious 
armies  received  into  its  bosom  the  victorious  monarchs,  and 
soon  afterwards  its  legitimate  king. 

Upon  the  separation  of  the  two  armies  after  the  battle  at  Brienne, 
(p.  440,)  several  skirmishes  occurred  along  the  Mamc ;  and  Blucher 
achieved  his  memorable  retreat  from  Beauchamp  and  MontmiraiV 
14f  1814y  with  his  army  already  surrounded.  The  grand  army  ad- 
vanced alon*^  the  Seine  to  FfnitninfMfnn,  but  upon  tlie  crown  prince 
of  Wirtemberg  being  overpowered  alter  an  heroic  resistance  at  Monte- 
reau,  Feb.  18,  it  retreated  towards  Troyea,  as  far  aa  Bar-aur-Aube, 
FeK  25f  and  even  oommenced  ftnitlMS  negotiations  for  an  armistice. 
The  fate  of  Europe  was  again  at  stake.  Blucher,  meanwhile,  after  his 
retreat  to  Lnon.  was  joined  by  the  corps  of  the  northern  army,  and 
fought  the  glorious  battle  of  Laon,  March  9  and  10.  Upon  this,  he 
prewed  forward  again  and  joined  the  grand  annj,  March  18.  After 
the  battle  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  Afurch  20,  Napoleon  ruolved  to  mancenvre 
in  their  rear;  and  by  doinc:  so  1«  ft  tf.  ■  rf  i  l  np^n  to  the  capital.  After 
the  defeat  of  Marmont  and  Mortier,  at  la  1  i  re  Cliain|)enoise,  March  25, 
they  proceeded  to  Paris.  A  battle  wits  I'ought  before  Paris ;  Mont- 
martre  was  stormed,  and  the  city  capitalated,  March  30}  the  aUies  en- 
tem5.  March  31,  while  the  shonte  of  victory  resounded  throughout 
Europe.  Paris  was  taken  one  year  f^^  <^  montliH  and  eleven  days  after 
the  march  from  Moscow,  and  seven  mouths  and  live  days  after  the 
march  from  Katzbach. — Meanwhile  Wellington  adTtnoed,  equally  vie- 
toriou8»  against  Soull,  on  the  Garonne  i  Boordeaux  was  oocnpied^ 
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March  12,  where  the  royal  gtauUarii  was  first  plaoted,  and  Toulouse, 
April  10,  after  an  unfortunate  and  nnnecesaary  waste  of  blood  (the 
couriers  from  Paris  having  been  detained  on  their  route).  A»  Lyons 
had  been  previously  occupied  l)y  tin-  ullii  s,  Mai  eh  19,  tlio  armies  were 
possessed  of  a  line  of  commuaicatioo  i'rom  the  Moskwa  to  the  Tagos. 

84.  With  the  capital  France  was  conquered,  because  in 
France  the  capital  is  every  thing ;  the  wise  moderation  of 
the  victors,  flattering  to  the  feelings  and  vanity  of  the  nation, 
accomplished  the  rest.  The  proclamation  of  the  allies^ 
"  That  they  would  treat  no  longer  with  Napoleon  or  any 
one  of  his  family,"  (he  had  appointed  his  wife  regent,)  was 
decisive,  and  without  openly  dictating,  sufficiently  showed 
the  nation  what  was  to  be  done.  The  senate,  so  late  his 
obsnquious  slave,  actually  proposed  the  deposition  of  Buo- 
naparte, and  appointed  u  provisory  government ;  the  coun- 
cil of  the  departuit  nt  di'manded  tbe  restoration  of  the  royal 
throne  in  iavour  of  Louis  XV  III. 

Alexander  and  the  allies  i<  u  1  a  declaration,  March  31,  1814.  Na- 
poleon was  (leclnrcd  flepo^cd  i>}-  the  fpnato,  April  1.  It  was  of  great 
importance,  that  this  biiould  be  performed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
empire.  A  provisicmary  «^ovenmient  of  five  members  was  named,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Talleyrand*— The  council  for  the  department  of 
the  Seine  first  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  AprQ  2. 

85.  It  was  of  much  consequence  to  obtain  the  abdication 
from  the  emperor  himself.  Convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  reconquering  the  capital,  to  the  succour  of  which  he  had 
come  too  late,  and  deserted  every  day  by  his  army  and  his 
marshals,  he  resolved  to  do  so  for  himself  and  family,  after 
many  useless  attempts  in  &vour  of  his  son.  He  descended 
from  the  foiling  throne ;  after  a  compact  with  the  allies,  in 
which  magnanimi^,  triumphing  over  policy,  prescribed  the 
conditions. 

Napoleon  rapidly  marched  back  towards  Paris,  by  way  of  Troyes,  as 

far  as  Fontainebleau,  March  30,  1814.  AiYcr  information  of  his  depo- 
sition was  received,  Marniont,  with  his  corp«,  deserted  him,  April  3. 
Negotiations  were  commenced  through  Ney  and  Macdonald,  and  an  un- 
eonditional  abdication  was  executed  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  and  bis 
heirs,  April  1.  This  was  followed  by  a  treaty  with  the  allies,  a,  A 
repetition  of  the  renunciation,  on  tlio  pnrt  of  himself  and  ht  it  s  for  ever, 
of  all  dominion  and  sovereignty  over  Franre,  Italy,  and  all  otlier  coun- 
tries, b.  lie  received  the  island  of  Elba  with  lull  sovereignty,  and  a 
pension  of  two  millions  and  a  half  from  tbe  revenues  of  France,  e.  He 
WBs  allowed  to  maintain  a  bod|y  guard  of  four  hundred  men.  d.  Ilis 
wife  obtained,  with  full  sovereignty  and  in  perpetuity  for  her  descend- 
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ants,  the  diuhics  of  Panna,  Piaeenza,  find  Guni^talla,  both  retaining  the 
imperial  title,  e.  In  additiou,  an  income  was  granted  to  the  Buona- 
parte family,  and  Prince  Eugene. — Buoaaparte  was  immediately  oaoort* 
ed  to  Elba,  and  arrived  there,  Bbj  4. 

86.  The  throne  of  the  Bourbons  was  iimiicdiately  erected 
again  on  the  ground  thus  levelled. — It  was  not  the  ditlbr- 
ence  of  the  royal  from  the  imperial  constitution,  but  the 
difference  of  the  rulers  who  were  at  its  head,  their  relations, 
and  above  all,  their  characters  and  sentimentfl^  that  pve 
Europe  a  pledge  for  the  fiiture.  Bven  if  the  territory 
of  the  kingdom  had  been  equally  lestricted,  what  would  a 
peace  with  Napoleon  have  been  but  a  truce,  in  which  the 
nations  would  never  have  dared  to  lay  aside  their  arms  ? 

The  Comte  d'Artois  returned,  April  12,  1814,  and  was  appointed 
lieutenant  du  royaume  by  the  king ;  and  a  convention  was  immediately 
made  with  tiie  alliefl  respecting  the  eessataon  of  hoetiliti^  and  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  fortresses  without  the  territory  of  ancient  France  (ful- 
tilled  at  Mayence,  May  4  ;  Wesel,  May  8  ;  Mafrdeburfz,  M  iv  1  1  ;  I  lam- 
burg,  May  25,  etc. ;  all  in  the  same  month). — Louis  XViii.  lundoU  at 
Calais,  April  2o,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-three  yean  from  his  king- 
dom (spent  in  ItiJy,  Grermany,  Russia,  and  latterly  in  England) ;  and 
nia<I('  his  entrance  into  Paris,  May  4,  aftfr  rejecting  the  constitution 
iromcd  by  the  senate,  but  with  the  assurance  of  a  free  constitution. 

87.  To  bestow  peace  on  France  and  Europe  was  the 
first  beneficent  occupation  of  the  king,  now  reinstated  in 
his  rights.  It  must  have  been  easy  to  negotiate  with  a 
monarch,  in  whom  the  other  monarchs  saw  an  equal ;  par- 
ticularly too  as  the  transactions  were  hastened  by  their  pre- 
sence. If  on  the  one  hand,  the  phantom  of  universal 
monarchy  was  abandoned,  on  the  other,  the  promise  was 
most  exactly  fulfilled,  that  France  should  be  left  still  great 
and  powerful.  The  return  of  France  to  its  ancient  bound- 
aries was  the  basis  of  the  treaty. 

By  the  first  peace  of  Paris,  May  30,  1814 :  a.  France  preserved  its 

intpnjity  nccording  to  the  boundaries  as  they  existeil  Jan.  1,  1792, 
with  some  additions  on  the  eastern  frontier  and  in  Savoy,  as  well  as  by 
the  confirmed  possession  of  Avignon,  h,  France  recognised  the  inde- 
pen^ce  of  the  state  of  the  Netherlands,  with  its  future  aggrandize- 
ment of  all  the  German  states,  which  were  to  be  united  by  a  fcdfial 
lea«rup  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Italian  states,  c.  France  recovered  its 
colonies  from  England,  including  even  Guadaloupe,  to  which  Sweden 
(p.  430)  laid  daims,  with  the  exception  of  Tobago,  St  Lncia,  and  the 
i-lt  i  F  France  witli  its  dependencies.  It  engaged  not  to  fortify  its 
places  in  the  East  Indies,  and  to  keep  no  troops,  but  what  were  neoes- 
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saiy  for  the  police,  d.  Malta  was  retained  by  England*  e.  French 
Guiana  was  restored  by  PorCogal}  according  to  an  adjustment  of  bound- 
aries, f.  In  th(^  harbours  evactintt  d  by  France,  the  vessels  of  war  and 
naval  utores  were  divided  in  such  u  itianiier  that  two-thirds  were  as- 
signed to  France,  ff.  The  allies  magnanimously  renounced  all  the  sums, 
to  which  their  governments  might  have  claims  from  France  for  con* 
tracts,  supplies,  and  loans  of  money.  A.  France  engaged  to  pay  the 
similar  demands  of  private  prrsons.  t.  And  promised  £nglaQd  to  aboi* 
ish  tlie  slave  trade  within  five  years. 

N^gotiatora :  Talleyrand:  <m  the  part  of  the  allies»  Lord  GaBtle- 
rei^h,  Basumovd&j,  MetCemich,  and  Yon  Hardenberg. 

88.  The  same  montli  that  mstored  to  France  her  king, 
beheld  three  other  princes,  wlio  had  been  driven  li  rn  their 
thrones,  ascend  them  ii<^ain. — Fius  \IL  returned  to  Home, 
F(  rdinand  VII.  to  Madrid,  and  Victor  Emanuel  to  'J'urin. 
Ill  vain  had  Napoleon  tried  to  terrify  Pius  VII.  by  tin-eats, 
causing  him  to  be  dra^i^p^ed  as  a  prisoner  to  Fontainebleau 
in  vain  had  he  tried  to  deceive  the  world  by  a  fictitious  con- 
cordat. The  return  of  the  Pope  restored  quiet  to  his  state. 
It  was  otherwise  in  Spain,  where,  after  the  rejection  of  an 
almost  republican  constitution,  drawn  up  by  the  Cortes,  an 
outrageous  contest  of  absolute  power  against  freedom  com- 
menced, the  results  of  which  hardly  left  any  hope  of  a 
fevourable  issue. 

The  imprisoned  Pope  resided  at  Fontainebleaii,  June  19,  1812 — .Tan., 
1813.  A  concordat,  the  principal  provisions  of  which  I'ius  Vll.  had, 
only  as  a  preliminary  meaaore  and  conditionally,  acoepted,  was  pro- 
mulgated as  already  concluded,  Jan.  23,  1813,  (after  Buonaparte's  re- 
turn from  Moscow,)  against  which  Pius  immediatoly  protestod.  lie 
was  carried  back  to  Savona,  Jan.  24,  and  afterwards  given  up  to  the 
Auatiians,  Mardi  81. — ^He  returned  to  Bmne  and  nuide  n  mAeum  on- 
trance,  May  24,  1814. — Ferdinand  YII.  entered  Miadrid,  Maj  14;  and 
Yictor  Emanuel,  Turin,  about  the  same  time. 

89.  While  the  foundation  of  tlie  subverted  political  sys- 
tem of  Europe  was  thus  every  where  laid  afresh,  it  could 
escape  no  one  how  much  was  wanting  to  complete  its  entire 
restoration.  The  monarchs,  united  in  peace  as  in  war,  re- 
solved to  do  this  in  common  at  a  congress  in  the  imperial 
city  of  Germany,  while  they  contracted,  during  the  prepar^ 
ations^  the  bands  of  personal  amity  with  the  Britbh  royal 
iamily  and  the  prince  regent  of  EngUmd.  After  the  storms 
of  the  times  had  subsided,  policy  united  itself  more  closely 
with  humanity. 
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The  emperor  Alexander  and  king  Frederic  William,  accompanied  by 
fheir  yictorious  generals,  Blucher,  Platoff,  etc.,  visitad  London,  June 
7—22, 1814,  and  were  enthnaiastically  reoeiTed  by  the  nation. 

90.  Con<j;ress  at  Vienna.  The  hist*>rv  ut'  the  political 
system  of  Kurope  can  present  no  congress — not  excepting 
even  the  con^rress  of  Westphalia — where  so  many  and  so 
great  interests,  coiiiprehending  those  of  all  Europe,  \v(?re  to 
be  adjusted  ;  for,  though  several  times  sliaken,  they  were 
never  so  utterly  overthrown  as  at  present.  What  result,  or 
at  any  rate  what  continuance  of  the  congress  could  have 
been  expected?  Ilaj  pily  there  were  two  beneficial  cir- 
cumstiiiicc^.  First :  there  already  existed  a  p:eneral  coinci- 
dence of  opinion  on  must  of  the  principal  pouits.  No  one 
doubted  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  French  monarchy 
in  its  existing  integrity,  and  of  restoring  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  monarchies  according  to  the  former  statistical  rela- 
tions (which  were  already  decided  beforehand  by  means  of 
treaties,  see  p.  433).  The  second  was  the  presence,  the 
characters,  and  the  mutual  friendship  of  the  monarchs. 
The  former  accelerated,  the  latter  facilitated  every  transac- 
tion. But  nevertheless  there  could  be  no  want  of  stum- 
bling-blocks. The  greatest  consisted  in  the  arran^ments 
res|)(>cting  Poland  and  Saxony,  and  also  in  the  political  and 
territorial  relations  of  Germany.  Not  without  cause  were 
fears  repeatedly  entertained  that  the  deliberations  would  be 
interrupted.  But  yet  they  came  to  their  regular  close. 
This  was  furthered  by  an  extraordinary,  and  an  unexpected 
occurrence,  which  hushed  the  voice  of  individual  interest. 
The  man  of  destiny  was  again  to  make  his  appearance,  to 
confirm  that  which  he  wished  to  destroy. 

The  congress  of  Vienna  was  formally  opened,  Nov.  1,  1814,  after 
preliminary  negotiations.  It  sot  till  May  25,  1815.  (For  the  results 
see  below  in  the  last  section.) 

There  were  present  in  person,  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  ; 
the  kings  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  Bavaria,  and  Wirteraberg ;  the  elector 
of  Ilcsse ;  the  grand  duke  of  Baden ;  the  dukes  of  Saxe  Weimer,  of 
Brunswick,  of  Kassan,  of  Cobour|]r,  and  several  other  princes. — ^The 
principal  ambassadors  and  ministers  were:  from  the  Pope,  Cardinal 
Gonaalvi ;  from  Austria,  Prince  M(  tterni<1i  :  from  T?n-:sin,  Prince  Ra- 
sumovsky,  Counts  Stakelberg  and  Nesselrude ;  irom  Great  Britain, 
Lord  Casdereagb  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  from  Prussia,  :^nce 
Hardenberg  and  Von  Humboldt ;  from  France,  Talleyrand  and  Dal- 
beiy ;  &om  Spain,  Don  Labrador }  from  Portugal,  Count  FklmelU  and 
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Count  Lobo  fla  Silveyra  ;  from  the  Netherlands  and  Na<!Rau,  Spoen  and 
Gagern ;  from  Denmark,  Count  Ikrnstorf;  from  Sweden,  Count 
Loweohidm ;  from  SardiDia,  the  Marquig  of  St.  Hanan ;  from  Ba- 
varia, Baron  Wrede^  Count  Rechberg  ;  from  Wirtemberg,  Count  Win- 
zin^orode ;  from  Hanover,  Count  .Miinster,  Count  Hardenba|^;  fiook 
Saxony,  Count  Scholeoberg,  and  others. 

91.  The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  to  France  was 
foibwed  by  a  momentary  overthrow  of  the  yet  unstable 
royal  throne.  How  could  it  stand  firm,  when  the  nation 
as  yet  hardly  knew  its  kin<^  ;  when  the  army,  newly  organ- 
ized, swore  fidelitv  witli  the  mouth  and  not  with  the  heart: 
and  the  eyes  of  both  were  still  dnzzled  with  the  lustre  of 
glory.  But  it  was  soon  perceived  that  the  re-erected  im- 
perial throne  was  no  less  weak,  and  found  its  support  not 
in  the  nation,  which  merely  suffered  it,  Imt  in  the  army. 
What  a  prospect,  however,  if  thini^s  should  come  to  such  a 
pass,  that  a  rebellious  army  could  prescribe  laws  to  tlie  em- 
pire and  to  Europe  itself! 

NnpoLon  landed  at  Cannes,  March  1,  ISl.'.  witli  nlwnt  one  thousand 
iive  hundred  men,  and  marched  with  ceieritj^  to  i'ari»,  without  any 
great  achievenients,  iMcauae  he  met  with  no  reaistanoe.  The  previous 
conspiracy  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  extensive,  because  Napo<- 

leon  couki,  and  of  roursc  (Ii<I,  t  onnt  on  the  assistance  of  the  troops  and 
their  Ipu'lcrs  on  his  ap|)earance.  Hp  ontonnl  Paris,  March  ^^O;  the 
king  having  withdrawn  to  Lill^  and  attenvards  to  Glient.  But  his 
ohl  power  was  not  revived  with  his  old  title ;  instead  of  ruling  the 
parties  as  formerly,  he  sef  \u><  to  have  been  ^wmv  t  d  by  them  ;  and  the 
comedy  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  (June  1)  exhibited  only  the  caricature 
of  Charles  the  Great,  So  much  the  more  encrfrctic  wore  iiis  warUke 
preparations ;  for  lie  was  well  aware  that  all  hia  proffers  would  not 
give  him  peace. 

92.  The  news  of  Aapo1eon*s  return  fortunately  reached 
the  congress  while  still  sittintr.  This  rendered  the  most 
speedy  and  decisive  measures  possible,  and  they  were  ac- 
cordingly adopted.  By  a  special  act  the  usurper  was  de- 
clared the  enemy  of  nations,  and  to  have  forfeited  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws;  and  all  the  powers,  both  great  and 
small,  immediately  entered  into  a  flrm  combination  against 
him.  The  fortune  of  war  might  waver,  but  hia  final  over- 
throw seemed  inevitable ;  for  the  princes  could  now  depend 
on  the  hearty  concurrence  of  their  respective  nations. 

A  declaration  against  Napoleon  was  signed,  March  13,  1815,  by 
Austria,  Prussia,  England,  and  Russia,  aa  well  as  by  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Sweden.  Ajid  soon  after,  an  alliance  waa  concluded  be- 
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twecn  tlie  four  Iradinrr  powers  at  Vienna,  ]Maroh  25.  a.  Repetition  of 
the  alliiiiKO  at  C'hauniont,  (jsre  p.  440,)  for  the  maintenaiife  of  the 
tranquillity  and  independence  of  Europe  against  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
and  his  followers,  b.  The  contingent  of  eaeh  power  was  fixed  at 
180,000  men.  c.  All  the  powers  of  Europe  wri*e  invite<l  to  join  the 
alliance. — All  of  them  witli  the  ('X(  (  j)tion  oC  S  w  (  don,  (which  was  still 
occupied  with  Nonvay,)  and  all  the  states  ol  Germany,  including  Swit- 
zerland, acceded  in  order ;  Spain  conditionally ;  and  a  subsidiary  treaty 
was  eoneluded  with  Great  Britain.  The  sum  of  all  the  contingents  to 
be  furnished  amounted  to  1,057,400  men. 

93.  Again,  therofore,  all  Europe  was  plunged  in  commo- 
tion by  a  single  man ;  for  the  danger  was  great  though  it 
was  not  deemed  such  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  prophesy  that  the 
usurper  would  not  wait  for  the  union  of  tne  hostile  forces. 
An  army,  composed  of  British,  German,  and  Prussian  forces 
was  assembled  with  the  utmost  speed  under  Wellington  and 
Blucher.  Napoleon  also  made  his  preparations  with  equal 
activity ;  but  the  great  day  at  Waterloo  burled  him  at  once 
to  the  ground  ana  saved  Europe. 

Napoleon  pressed  fonvarJ  across  tlie  boundaries  with  1 7(>,()00  men, 
June  15,  1815.  A  battle  was  fouf^ht  at  Ligny  against  Blucher,  June 
16 ;  who  after  a  bold  resistance  (the  r^rey  hero  himself  was  wounded 
by  the  kick  of  a  horse)  was  force<l  back  tO  Wavre.  On  the  same  day 
Ney  risked  an  action  with  thf  Diilii'  of  Brunswick  at  Qnntre  J^r•^^*,  who 
fell  the  victim  of  his  inherited  valour.  Meanwhile  the  army  of  Wel- 
lington, consisting  of  British,  Hanoverians,  Dutch,  and  the  soldiers  of 
Brunswick  and  Nassan,  was  drawn  up  at  Waterloo  and  La  Belle  AUi- 
anoe.  Napoleon  conunenced  the  attack  at  noon  of  June  18,  with  a 
great  superiority.  Aftor  a  fonnidable  conflict  the  victory  flurttinted 
till  the  evening,  when  Blucher  appeared  with  his  auxiliaries  at  the  right 
crisis.  This  was  decisive.  The  French  army  was  routed,  put  to  flight, 
pursued  by  Gneisenau,  and  totally  dispersed.  Napoleon,  abandoning 
every  thing,  escaped  with  difHculty  to  Paris,  to  bring  the  news  of  his 
own  defeat    Uis  star  bad  set  for  ever  I 

94.  The  second  taking  of  Paris  without  bloodshed  was 
the  consequence  of  that  victory,  but  whether  it  would  result 
in  the  submission  of  France  might  seem  uncertain.  The 
remains  of  the  defeated  army  retreated,  conformably  to  the 
convention,  beyond  the  Loire;  the  commanders  of  most 
of  the  fortresses  refused  obedience  ;  but  without  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  army  no  security  was  to  be  expected.  The  first 
and  most  important  step  was  to  impel  its  chief  after  his  re- 
turn to  the  capital  to  execute  a  new  abdication.  In  order 
not  to  be  d^iosed  he  abdicated  at  the  request  of  the  cham- 
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bers  conTeoed  by  him ;  and  the  disbanding  of  the  army  by 
its  generals  was  happily  accomplished.  Meanwhile  he  re- 
treated to  Rochcfort  in  order  to  escape  to  America;  and 
finding  that  impossible,  he  surrenderea  to  the  English. 

Napoleon's  abdicadon  in  favour  of  bis  sod,  June  22,  was  accepted  by 
the  chambers,  so  called,  on  the  23rd.  How  much  single  adTiaera,  eape- 

cially  a  Fouch^,  (the  hea'l  i^f  the  provisory  board  of  government)  may 
have  contributed  townvls  it,  (the  former  ininifter  of  police  and  his 
former  master  were  unquc^tiunabiy  the  best  acquainted  with  each  other,) 
is  reserved  for  the  fbture  to  divulge.  He  set  out  for  Rochefort  Jane 
28 ;  and  aft<  r  useless  attempts  to  escape,  surrendered  to  Admiral  Ho- 
tham,  and  the  British  shij)  of  the  line  Bcncniplion,  July  lo,  in  which 
he  was  traiiMported  to  h^n^rhuid,  and  from  them-e  bring  transferred  to 
the  Northumberland  witliout  landing,  according  to  the  resolution  adopted 
in  common  by  the  allied  powers,  Ju^  81,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  island 
of  St.  Hdena»  Aug.  8,  where  he  landed,  Oct.  16,  and  was  detained  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  till  his  death,  every  attempt  to  liberate  him  having 
been  declared  a  capital  crime  by  parliament,  April  11,  1816.  Quem 
cnnum  dederat  Fort  una  peregit ! 

95.  The  kintr  returned  to  his  capital  after  aa 
abseiire  ot  one  Imndi-ed  nays,  lint  wiiat  exer- 
tions and  what  experience  had  not  the  aUies  made  in  these 
hundred  days  !  Should  they,  at  their  own  expense,  re- 
estabhsh  the  royal  throne  of  France,  to  see  it  perlia[)s  again 
overthrown  ?  A  remuneration  for  wliat  had  been  spent,  and 
security  for  the  future,  they  owed  not  only  to  theniseK  (»s,  but 
also  to  tlieir  sul)jects,  who  had  suffered  already  for  their 
former  niap^nanimity.  New  neouiiations  had  therefore  to 
be  opened  with  the  restored  ren  al  government ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  remuneration  shoulil  he  obtained  by  a  sum  of 
money,  uulI  security  by  an  adjustment  of  boundaries,  with 
the  cession  of  four  fortified  phices,  arid  a  temporary  occu- 
pation of  the  frontiers  at  the  cost  of  France. 

By  the  second  trenty  of  Paris,  concluded  after  long  conferences,  Nov. 
20,  IHlo :  a.  An  adjustment  of  tiie  boundaries  was  made  with  the  ces- 
sion of  the  four  fortresses  Fhilipville,  Marienbarg,  Saarloois,  and  Lan- 
dau, with  their  environs  as  far  as  the  Lauter  ;  and  in  Italy,  of  the  part 
of  Savoy  that  had  remained  to  France  (see  p.  443).  b.  'Hw.  fortress 
Iluningen  was  deraoliahed.  c.  The  northern  and  eastern  frontier  of 
France  with  eighteen  fortresses  was  to  be  occupied  at  the  cost  of  France^ 
for  at  least  three  years,  by  an  army  of  the  allies  of  150,000  men ;  after 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  it  was  to  be  seen  whether  circumstances 
would  admit  of  their  removal,  d.  As  a  remuneration,  France  agreed 
to  pay  ut  fixed  times,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  millions  of  francs  (uot 
including  the  eliims  of  private  iadividnals).   Bath  tlug  and  the  rest  of 
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the  above  conditions  were  tixeil  by  separate  conventions. — The  ill-frottcn 
inoDuments  oi"  lu-t  wiih  which  Paris  was  embelUshed,  the  sacred  property 
of  the  nations,  were  with  strict  justice  taken  back  without  any  parttcu- 
kr  eoDvention.  Not  without  mimnurs  had  they  been  permitted  to  re- 
main at  tlie  first  takin;;  of  Paris. 

The  plenipotentiariea  at  this  treaty  were:  from  France,  iiicholun  ; 
from  Austria,  Mctternich  and  Wessenberg ;  from  England,  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  and  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoii ;  fiom  Russia,  Prince  Rasumov* 
sky  and  Count  Capo  d'  Istria ;  mnn  Prussia,  Ftinoe  Haidenberg  and 
Von  HumboldU 

96.  In  Napoleon's  iait  his  brother-in-law  Marat  of  Na- 
ples, reaping  the  reward  of  his  ambiguity,  was  involved. 
At  the  apparent  progress  of  Buonaparte,  Murat  also  declared 

for  htm ;  but  Austria  gave  him  no  time  to  furnish  assist- 
ance. Af\er  a  campaign  of  less  than  two  months  he  lost  his 
kingdom,  and  wandering  about  like  a  fugitive,  soon  after 
lost  his  life  as  a  criminal. 

8ince  thdr  restoration  the  Bourbon  courts  had  declared  against  Mu- 
rat, Dr  ,  1814.  EnglMkd  also  refused  ail  connexion  uitlihlm,  Jan.  25, 
1 8 1  o.  1  ie  was  engaired  in  making  preparations  before  Napoleon's  hm<\- 
ing,  and  immediately  alter  manifested  liis  warlike  intentions  by  exhort- 
ing the  nations  of  Italy  to  vindicate  their  liberty,  March  30.  Austria 
dechued  war  against  him,  April  10,  and  ngned  an  alliance  with  Ferdi- 
nand of  Sicily,  April  29.  Actions  took  place  on  the  Po  with  Bianchi 
and  Niipront,  htit  Murat  wm  soon  forced  to  retreat,  Af'(«'r  tlif  bat  (If. 
at  Toientino,  May  2, 3,  and  on  the  Garigliano,  May  16,  General  Caras- 
cosa  capitulated  on  the  20th.  Naples  was  conquered  and  Ferdinand 
rest()rc<l.  Murat  o-oapcd  to  France  by  way  of  Ischia.  After  Napo- 
leon's ilcfcat  lie  f1t'(l  to  Corsica:  and  havin"^  afterwards  made  a  dojR'ent 
upon  Pizzo  in  Calabria,  ho  was  taken  prisoner  and  shot  as  a  rebel, 
Oct.  I'.i. 

97.  The  fato  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdom'^  nas  already 
fully  developed.  'J'lioiigh  after  the  peace  uf  Kiel  Tiec  p. 
437)  Norway  would  not  aequiesce  in  the  cession  made  by 
Denmark  to  Sweden,  but  on  the  contrary  proclainjed  its 
governor  king,  it  required  only  a  short  and  almost  bloodless 
campaign  of  the  prince  royal  of  Sweden  to  make  the  peace 
effectual.  The  assurance  given  to  Norway  of  freedon)  and 
political  independence  operated  far  more  than  arms ,  and 
iSweden  and  Norway  were  thus  united  like  two  kingdoms 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  same  monarch. 

After  the  pronmljration  of  the  peace  of  Kiel,  Jan.  14,  1814,  f^rcat 
commotions  arose  in  Norway.  It  woa  proclaimed  independent  by  the 
governor.  Prince  Christian  Fredone  of  Dcamiark,  Feb.  19.  A  diet 
(Starihii^J  was  convoked  at  Eidswold,  April  10,  by  which  he  was 
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declared  constitutional  king,  May  17.  Useless  attempts  at  a  compromise 
were  made  by  a  commiwion  of  the  allies,  (Julj,)  who  insisted  on  sub- 
mueion ;  and  it  was  blockaded  bj  British  ihipB.  HoetiUties  oommenoed, 
Aug.  4 ;  but  after  fK>me  unimportant  skirmishes,  and  the  surrender  of 
the  border  fortresses,  by  which  the  road  to  Christiana  was  left  open,  a 
truce  waM  a«ireed  upon  at  Moss,  Aug.  14.  Prince  Christian  Frederic 
resigned,  Aug.  16.  The  Storthing  at  ChiifltlwDft  declared,  on  Oct  20, 
Norway  to  be  united,  as  an  independent  kingdom,  with  the  crown  of 
Sweden ;  and  Charles  XUL  was  prodaimed  kii^;  of  Norway,  Not. 


98.  On  an  island  rock,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  died, 
almost  unnoticed,  the  man,  whose  name  but  a  short  space 
before  had  filled  the  world.  His  plans  were  wrecked; 
and  from  the  thraldom  which  he  was  preparing  for  the 
nations,  there  sprang  up  liberty  in  more  than  one  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Unknown  to  himself,  he  wau  but  the  instru- 
ment of  a  higher  power ;  for  his  objects  were  not  its  objects. 
Whatever  judgment  posterity  may  pass  on  him,  universal 
history  can  view  him  only  from  this  point. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  died  on  the  it^land  of  St.  Helena,  May  5,  1821. 
The  works  piibli^hed  by  thn  companion'*  of  his  exile  at  St.  Helena, 
auch  aa.  Memorial  de  Sainte  Heiiney  ou  journal  ou  se  trouvh  consign^ 
jour  par  jour  ee  que  dU  et  fait  NetpeUon  durani  dSxkmt  moisj  par  le 
Comte  DE  LAS  Casas.   k  Paris,  1823,  8  vols.  8vo.  And, 

Memoires  pour  srrvir  a  r/ustoirc  de  France  sous  NapoUon^  Scrits  h 
St.  Ilelene  sous  sn  dirUe,  par  Ics  f/tut  raux  qui  out  partaqp  $n  rapfivite, 


lion.  Mimmretf  torn.  i.  ii.  Merits  par  le  Oeneral  Gottboaud  $  torn.  iii. 
par  le  G^n^ral  Montholox, — contain  only  somncb  as  Napoleon  himself 
chos^>  to  let  tlic  wnrUl  know  of  his  conduct.  No  one  therefore  wiU con- 
sider them  as  pure  sources  of  lii.'^torical  information. 

The  best  and  mu»t  circuuistuiitial  disclosures  relative  to  the  personal 
eharaet«r  of  this  extraordinary  man,  are  ftimished  in,  MSmmret  de 
BoURiENNE.  a  Paris,  1828,  8  vols.  8vo.  The  author  was  the  friend  of 
Napoleon's  youth,  nnd  his  privnte  «f'rretary,  till  he  ascended  the  throne. 
Tlie  biograpliies  compiled  even  by  celebrated  writers  supply  us  with  uo 
additional  iiiforuuitiun. 


SECOND  SECTION. 
History  of  Colonial  Affairs,  from  1804—1830. 

1.  The  groat  coavulsions  and  revohitkms  in  Europe 
during  this  period  must  have  exercised  an  influence  so 
much  the  more  direct  on  the  colonies,  as  it  was  less  prac- 
ticable to  enforce  on  them  the  project  of  a  universal 
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monarchy.  This  could  lead  to  nothing  else  than  to  their 
indepenaence,  as  far  as  it  was  compatible  with  their  nature 
and  the  maritime  dominion  of  the  British.  A  new  order  of 
thin^  began  in  America;  the  flames  of  revolution  com- 
municated from  the  old  world  to  the  ntew,  and  kindled  there 
a  conflagration  no  less  violent.  From  their  nature  and 
political  relations,  the  East  Indies  were  proof  against  them ; 
but  here,  too,  equally  important  alterations  of  another  kind 
were  prepared,  as  well  as  in  Africa.  Even  the  lifih  portion 
of  the  worki,  its  continent  and  its  islands,  received  a  con<^ 
tinually  increasing  share  of  European  civilization. 

2.  The  United  States  of  America  underwent  in  this 
period  no  changes  in  their  constitution.  But  their  territory, 
(by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  see  p.  353,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Florida,)  its  popuhition  and  revenues,  were  doubled ; 
and  their  boundary,  both  on  the  British  and  the  Spanish 
side,  was  the  Pacific.  Colonization  in  the  western  territ()r\% 
as  well  as  in  Louisiana,  advanced  with  a  rapidity  beyond  all 
expectation,  and  increased  the  number  of  allied  states  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-four,  several  of  the  territories  being 
admitted  into  the  union. 

The  two  Floddas  were  acquired  in  consideration  of  the  surrender  of 
pecuniary  demands,  fcom  Spain,  Oct  24,  1820^  ratified  bj  the  presi* 

diint,  ^[iircli  22,  1821.  At  the  same  time  the  boundaries  on  the  side 
of  Aloxico  were  determined  by  the  rivers  Sabine  and  Arkansas,  and  by 
the  parallel  of  42°  N.  Lat.,  from  the  sources  of  those  rivers  to  the 
Fadflc.  And  with  respect  to  England,  conformably  to  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  (see  below,)  the  boundary  line  extended  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  along  the  parallel  of  49**  N.  Lat,  to  the  Pacilk'. 

Besides  the  district  of  Columbia,  the  territory  of  the  capital,  Wnsliing- 
ton,  the  twenty -four  United  States  at  present  are:  1.  Pennsylvania. 
2.  New  York.  8.  IMbuyland.  4.  Delaware.  6.  Bhode  Island.  6. 
Connecticut.  7.  Massachusetts.  8.  New  Jersey.  9.  Yonnont.  10, 
New  Ilamp.siliirc.  II.  Maine.  12.  Virfrinia.  13.  North  Carolina. 
14.  South  Carolina,  15.  Georgia.  16.  Tennessee.  17.  Kentucky. 
18.  Ohio.  19.  Indiana.  20.  Illinois.  21.  Louisiana.  22.  Missis- 
sippi (to  the  east  of  Louisiana).  28.  Alabama.  24.  Miaaouri.  Florida 
was  declared  a  territory  as  well  as  lUd^gan.  West  Florida  {rom  the 
Mississippi  to  the  river  Perdido  was  previously  claimed  as  a  part  of 
Louisiana,  aiul  occupied,  Oct.  20,  1810. — The  population  was  aujrmcnted 
from  six  to  about  tea  niiUions,  the  public  revenue  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  roilliona  of  doUars,  without  incr^se  of  taxes. 

3.  Though  the  constittition  remained  unaltered,  parly 
spirit  was  nevertheless  excited,  aod  there  were  moments 
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when  it  threatened  to  become  dangerous.  The  parties  of 
the  democrats  and  federalists,  (the  former  being  strongest 
in  the  southern  and  interior  states,  and  oriirinally  the  favour- 
ers of  the  agricultural  system,  while  the  latter,  prevailing 
in  the  north,  were  the  advocates  of  the  cominrrcial  system,) 
found  encouragement  and  support  in  the  disputes  between 
France  and  England,  and  almost  became,  tlio  former  a 
French,  the  latter  an  English  pui  i  v  But  the  love  of  their 
common  country  and  the  attack  ui'  the  British  on  the  capital 
united  both ;  and  alter  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe, 
these  parties  became  to  all  appearance  mere  names. 

4.  A  commc'rcial  state  like  that  of  America  could  not 
possibly  avoid  being  involve<l  in  those  contentions  which 
made  the  war  between  France  and  England  a  commercial 
war.  The  collisions  were  necessarilv  most  violent  with  the 
state  that  liad  the  mastery  ol"  the  M'a,  and  eveiitunlly  led  to 
a  war,  as  France  artfully  took  advantage  of  them  to  increase 
her  own  influence. 

The  pre-exiBting  causes  of  contention  (see  p.  352)  still  continued, 

and  were  aggravated  by  the  increasing  opprcj^sioji  of  navicriitK'n  find 
commerce.  On  thnt  account  the  Kon-irnportation  Act  was  pasjsed, 
against  the  importation  of  iiritish  manulUctures.  Negotiations  conti- 
nued  J  but  the  differences  were  augmented,  partly  Lj  single  occurrences 
at  sea,  but  principally  b}'  the  British  orders  in  council  and  the  Freaeh 
docrro.si  of  180G  ;ukI  1807,  (sco  p.  404.)  by  whi<;Ii  the  trade  of  neutrals 
was  in  fact  annihilated.  In  conprqnerK  o,  a  prohibition  was  laid  on  tlioir 
own  navigation  by  the  Embaryo  Act,  Dec.  22,  1807,  and  by  the  i\'o«- 
intercourse  Aei,  March  1,  1809.  All  trade  with  Enghuid,  and  with 
France  and  its  colonies,  was  interdicted,  tog^  tlu  r  with  the  importation 
of  the  products  of  either,  till  those  orders  should  be  revoked.  It  was 
repeated  with  greater  restrictions,  ^fav  1,  1810.  This  was  followed, 
on  the  side  of  Napoleon,  by  a  pui  iiui  annulment  of  his  decrees,  with  re- 
spect to  America,  April  28*  1811.  From  that  time  America  became 
more  friendly  to  France,  and  more  estranged  from  England,  till  the  de- 
clui  ation  of  war  n^rain-t  it,  June  18,  1812,  after  a  previous  general  em- 
bargo on  all  the  vessels  then  in  the  harbours  of  the  United  Stato>j, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign,  April  4.  The  declaration  of  England, 
that  it  would  recall  its  orders  in  council,  June  24,  came  too  late. 

5.  It  could  not  be  a  war  like  that  which  was  raginp^  in 
Europe.  It  was  curried  on  with  moderate  bodies  of  soldiers 
on  the  boundaries,  especially  of  Canada,  and  with  sin»:le 
ships.  Thoufj,h  the  new  American  navy  gained  a  glorious 
distinction  in  this  contest,  the  army  was  not  so  fortunate ; 
the  capital  itself  became  the  spoil  of  the  English,  but  New 
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Orleans  was  defended  with  courage  and  success.  The  ne- 
gotiations at  Ghent  led,  in  a  happy  hour,  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace,  which  again  left  England  free  and  unembar- 
rassed  in  the  war  that  broke  out  soon  after  in  Europe. 

The  petty  war  on  the  frontiers  and  Ink''-  of  rn'indri,  into  wliich  tlic 
natives  were  unfortunately  drawn,  had  an  unsuccei».>tul  termination  for 
America  on  the  mainland,  but  the  English  were,  nevertheless,  unablA 
to  penetrate  far  into  the  interior.  The  city  of  WashingtiHi  was  at* 
tacked  and  all  the  public  buildings  reduced  to  ashes,  by  General  Ross, 
Aug.  24,  ISl 4,  a  proceedinp:;  which  was  condemned  in  England  it!«e!f. 
But  a  fruitless  attack  on  New  Orleans  was  made  by  General  Fackcn- 
ham,  who  fdl  in  the  aetton ;  the  city  was  gallantly  drfeoded  bj  General 
Jackson,  Jan.  8,  1815,  the  peace  of  Ghent  having  been  signed  a  short 
time  before,  Dec.  24,  1814.  Conditions:  a.  A  settlement  of  boundaries 
on  the  side  of  Canada  to  the  remote  Lake  of  the  Wood?,  and  of  the 
islands  in  Fassaraaquoddy  Bay,  to  be  afterwards  adjusted  by  commis- 
sioners, ft.  Restorati<ni  of  all  conquests,  e.  Both  parties  bound  them- 
selves to  do  their  utmost  to  abolish  the  slave  trade. 

The  plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent  were:  on  the  part  of  Kn;.'laii(l,  Ad- 
miral Gumbier,  etc. ;  on  the  part  of  America,  Alb.  Gallatin,  J.  Q. 
Adams,  II.  Clay,  etc. 

7%e  Difhmacy  of  the  United  SitUeft  heing  an  account  o/*  the  foreign 
rekUione  cf  the  country^  from  the  first  trenty  with  France  in  1778  to 
the  present  times.  Secund  edition,  witli  additions  bv  TinoitORK  Ly5IAN. 
Boston,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  woi'k  couluins  nii  hi.siorical  discussion 
of  the  variiiiis  contracts  entered  into  with  EiirotK'an  states  during  the 
above  period,  including  the  original  documents. 

6.  The  ^eatest  immr'l;;tt(>  advantage  which  America, 
now  become  known  both  in  lier  strength  and  in  her  weak- 
ness, derived,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  public 
debt,  from  the  war,  was  a  greater  consohdation  of  the  union, 
especially  since  the  burning  of  Washington,  which  put  an 
end  to  all  ideas  of  separating  the  southern  and  northern 
provinces.  The  morv.  indirect  advantages  arose  from  the 
impulse  given  by  the  previous  prohibitions  to  her  mauufac- 
turifia*  industry,  and  the  necessity  it  caused  to  be  felt  of  a 
navy,  to  which  the  leading  energies  of  the  nation  wore  nfter- 
wards  dinTtPfl,  with  the  restriction,  h()wev<»r,  to  wli;it  lier 
actual  security  demanded  England  itself  had  raised  up  a 
new  rival !  But  was  nof  >uch  another  rival  almost  indis- 
pensable for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  power? 

7.  With  the  return  of  peace  the  navigation  and  trade  of 
the  repn!>]ic  was  difbised  over  everj-^  sea.  Her  flags  were 
displayed  m  the  two  Indies,  in  China,  and  in  Europe ;  and 
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in  the  Mediterranean  the  piratical  states  had  to  tremble  be- 
fore her.  Her  territory  now  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  on  the  Pacific  ;  the  whole  immense  regions  of  the 
Mississippi)  with  its  tributary  rivers,  belong  to  her;  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  where  a  rich  commercial  city  already 
rises  in  New  Orleans,  holds  a  place  amonp;  the  events  in 
which  the  world  is  interested  ;  and  the  possession  of  the 
Floridas,  which  completes  her  territory,  seems  to  promise 
her  at  some  time  the  dominion  of  the  West  Indies.  Mean- 
while internal  improvement  advances  with  rapid  strides. 
Such  works  as  the  Erie  canal  ami  others  now  in  progress, 
in  connexion  with  the  iTiestimubiv  niiDortaiit  iiivontion  of 
steam  carrta'je,  will  open  a  hne  of  inhiiul  coiiutmmcation, 
from  thf  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  its  tributary  rivers,  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the  Hudson,  where 
'  New  York  already  flourishes  as  the  first  commercial  city  of 
the  new  world ;  and  the  times  are  coming  when  a  man  may 
travel  with  the  mail  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 

The  practioal  maritime  right  of  the  United  States,  in  their  treaties  of 

commeroe  and  regulations,  m  based  on  the  strictest  reciprocity.  So  in 
their  Act  ot*  Navigation,  March  1,  1817,  the  prohibition  "of  the  intro- 
duction of  goods  from  a  foreign  harbour,  except  in  ships  of  the  United 
States,  or  such  as  belong  to  thd  sutgeets  ot  eitiseos  of  the  eonatiy  where 
the  articles  were  prodaoed  or  manufactured,'*  does  not  bind  the  vessels 
of  any  foreiprn  nation  w}iich  has  not  adopted,  or  will  not  adopt,  any 
similar  regulation.  There  is  an  especial  act  of  the  same  date,  "  that  all 
British  ships  coming  from  ports  to  which  American  ships  are  not  ad- 
mitted, (West  Indies,)  shall  not  be  admitted  Id  an  American  port." 
The  treaty  of  commerce  with  England,  July  3,  1815,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing articles:  a.  Reciprocity  in  respect  to  rr<^*'<lom  of  trade  and  du- 
ties, b.  The  Americans  were  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  free  trade  in 
aB  the  British  East  Tndia  ports ;  they  were  not  to  pursue  any  coasting 
trade  or  onload  their  East  India  cargoes  in  any  other  ports  than  those 
belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  differences  relative  to  the  Ameri- 
can trade  with  the  British  ^V'est  Indies  are  not  as  yet  adjusted,  and  the 
Tictory  gained  by  the  mercantile  interest  over  the  partisans  of  free 
trade,  in  the  oongcess  of  1826,  in  consecpieaoe  of  nusing  the  dnties  on 
a31  articles  of  foreign  manufacture^  may  easily  occasion  still  further 
disputes. 

A  statistical  view  of  the  comtru  rr-  of  tJie  United  Stnfrs  of  America  ; 
Us  connexion  with  agriculture  aiid  uutnufactures^  and  an  account  of  the 
puhlie  debty  revenuet,  and  expenditures  ^  Me  Uniied  Suuet;  aeeompa' 

nied  with  tables  iOnkroHve  of  the  principles  and  objects  ef  Ae  work,  hy 
Timothy  Pitkin,  a  member  of  the  liou.se  of  reprr=(  ntntivps.  Hartford, 
1816. — The  best  an<l  latest  statistics  of  thp  T'nUnl  Stad 

Statistical  annals  of  the  United  States  of  America,  founded  on  of- 
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ficial  documents,  bj  Apah  Sebert.  1818,  4to.  Statistical  matoiab 
fnr  tl  o  period  extending  from  1789  to  1818,  bat  rather  a  cmde  per- 

iorjnance. 

8.  The  fidelity  of  the  British  colonies  of  Canada  and  Noya 
Scotia  was  tried  in  the  last  war  with  America.  Why  should 
those  colonies  strive  after  independence,  which  are  already 
poflfiessed  of  a  free  constitution,  which  suffer  no  religious 
constraint,  pay  no  taxes,  and  see  their  colonization  and  trade 
becoming  every  year  more  and  more  flourishing  ?  IF  their 
importance  was  doubled  in  the  eyes  of  England,  which  in 
the  times  of  embargoes  drew  from  them  the  necessary  sup* 
plies  of  timber  and  corn,  etc.,  for  itself  and  the  West  Indies, 
It  has  requited  this  hy  milder  treatment  than  any  other 
colony  can  boast  of.  The  warnings  of  history  have  not 
been  given  in  vain  !  And  yet  the  spirit  of  discontent  has 
already  manifested  itself  in  the  opposition  raised  against  the  . 
house  of  assembly  and  the  governor,  with  his  dependent 
council. 

By  the  constitutions  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  as  established  hy 
the  act  of  parliament,  1791,  tlie  former  has  a  goverDor-general,  the  latter 
ft  governor,  subordinate  to  the  govemor-gen^al  only  in  military  affiurs. 

At  the  side  of  the  governor  is  a  council,  (Upper  House,)  consisting  cflT 
fifteen  members  in  Lower  Canada,  and  seven  members  in  Upper  Ca- 
nada, appointed  by  the  governor  for  life,  and  an  assembly,  (Lower  House,) 
consisting  of  fifteen  and  sixtera  members,  chosen  ev^  four  years  by 
the  proprietors.  The  bills  that  have  passed  tlie  council  and  assembly 
only  rccjuire  the  signature  of  the  governor,  and  become  laws,  unless  the 
king  expresses  his  disapprobation  in  two  years.  In  1788  the  parlia- 
ment resigned  the  right  of  taxaticm,  with  the  escc^ition  of  the  power  of 
inaking  commercial  regulations ;  and  the  Test  Act  was  here  supwseded 
by  tlie  Quebec  Act,  1774  (see  p.  286). 

Letters  from  Ca/mda,  written  during  a  residnu-f  there  in  the  years 
1806,  1807,  and  1808  j  showi/u/  the  present  state  of  Ctmada,  etc.,  by 
Hugh  Gray.  London,  1809.  Containing  a  good  deal  of  valuable  in- 
formation, but  not  free  from  British  prejudices. 

A  Topographical  Df--'rripfin;i  of  the  Province  of  Lower  CanadOyWith 
Hemarks  on  Upper  Cd/uuiii,  hy  Jusi:rn  Bouciiettf.  Lonrlon,  1815. 
The  leading  work  i'or  tiie  modern  stati;»ties  of  Canada,  with  an  excel- 
lent atlas. 

9.  In  a  different  mcxie  from  North  America,  a  new  state 
arose  in  the  southern  continent.  The  empire  of  Brazil — 
expressly  deciared  such  by  its  ruler — about  eqnal 

i[i  extent  to  European  Russia,  but  far  niorc^  rich- 
ly eudowed  by  nature,  was  a  consequence  of  the  late  of  the 
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jggf^  mother  country  (see  p.  407).  From  this  time  it 
was  impossible  again  to  make  it  a  colony,  even 
ifafBiii.iME.  vvhen  tlie  king  returned  to  Europe  ;  the  natural 
result  was  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Brazil  to  all  neutral 
and  friendly  states,  which  soon  began  to  ameliorate  the  so- 
cial condition.  From  this  time  the  complete  separation  of 
Brazil  from  the  mother  country  might  very  reasonably  have 
been  expected,  though  it  could  only  take  place  gradually, 
and  indeed  was  impracticable  till  the  king,  John  VI.,  re- 
turned to  Europe;  he,  however,  left  behind  him  his  eldest 
son,  Don  Pedro,  and  family,  to  administer  the  affiurs  of  the 
empire  in  quality  of  regent. 

Marriage  of  the  crown  prince  with  an  arehdachess  of  Austria,  Oct., 
1817,  who  brought  him  an  heir  to  the  throne.  Her  death,  Deo.  11, 
1826.    Second  marriage,  with  a  Bavarian  princeea,  Oct.  17, 1829. 

10.  But  notwithstanding  the  elevation  of  the  colony  into 
an  empire,  nothing  was  said  of  forming  a  constitution,  which 
the  circumstances  as  well  as  the  voice  of  the  people  seemed 
so  loudly  to  demand.  Thus  the  valuable  moment  was  let 
slip,  when  it  was  still  possible  to  give  freely,  instead  of  being 
pbliged  to  accept  what  would  never  have  been  given.  The 
forced  adoption  of  the  new  Portuguese  constitution  left  the 
king,  there,  as  in  the  mother  country,  nothing  but  the  shadow 
of  authority;  and  the  natural  consequence  was  his  return 
to  Europe. 

Ad  insorrectioD  broke  out  among  the  aoldi^  in  Para,  and  after- 
wards inBahia,  Pernarabuco,  aiMl  Bio  Janeiro,  Feb.— April,  1821,  and 

the — as  yet  imperfect — Portug'nesc  constitution  was  adopted  j  after 
which  the  king,  with  hia  court,  sailed  for  Portuj^al,  April  26. 

11.  After  this  time,  and  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  mili- 
tary had  been  put  down  by  main  force,  there  followed  a 
gradual  declaration  of  independence  on  the  part  of  Brazil, 
and  its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  an  empire,  which  was  even 
recognised  by  Portugal,  shortly  before  the  death  of  the 
king. 

The  prince  regent  announced  his  determination  to  remain  in  Brazil, 
Jan.  15,  IS22;  a'^nmed  the  title  of  "perpetual  de tender  of  the  kin<r- 
doiii,"  Haj  13.  Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  troops  he  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  Brazil,  Aug. ;  and  soon  after  appointed 
himsdf  constitutional  and  hereditary  emperor,**  Oct  12.  The  differ^ 
ences  arising  therefrom,  lu  tween  tliis  country  and  Portugal,  lasted  until 
the  king,  John  VI.,  was  induced,  by  British  mediation,  to  recognise  its 
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indeppndonrp,  "May  15,  182.3  ;  this  was  fl  Uo  ived  hy  n  trenty,  conoliuled 
Snpt.  29,  and  ratified  at  Lisbon,  Nov.  lo  ;  aLM  oeably  to  which  John  VI. 
reserved  to  hiinsell'  tiie  imperial  title  only  during  his  life  (died  March 
10^  1826) ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  emperor  fSdro  L  engaged  not  to 
unite  any  other  Portoguese  oohmj  with  BnudL 

12.  The  declaration  of  independence  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  adopt  some  form  of  coDstitution,  which,  in  a  mon- 
archical state,  suriuiiiul-'d  as  it  wa>  by  piiro  ropiiblics,  was  a 
matter  of  peculiar  diliiculty.  The  imperial  authority,  it 
was  thought,  cuuld  never  be  restrained  within  too  stnct 
limits,  and  the  congress  summoned  to  debate  on  this  ques- 
tion, were  wilHng  enough  to  give,  but  not  to  accept,  a  con- 
stitution. And  though,  after  dissolving  the  congress,  the 
emperor  himself  did,  in  point  of  fact,  give  the  constitution, 
yet  it  was  not  without  u  comproanse  of  the  monarchical 
principle. 

The  first  national  con^rr*;*  assembled,  Aug.,  1822,  and  drew  up  n 
■plan  of  a  constitution,  whicii  was  rejected  by  the  emperor.  The  con- 
gress forcibly  dissolyed,  because  it  bad  declared  itself  permanent,  Nov. 
12.  A  second  convened  in  Aby»  1823,  which  accepted  the  conrtttntion 
laid  before  it  hy  tiie  emperor,  T)ec.  17.  Arrording  to  this,  the  govern- 
ment was  to  be  monarchical  and  liereditary ;  the  general  assembly  to 
consist  of  two  chambers ;  that  oi'  tlie  senators,  who  were  to  be  nominated 
Tot  life  by  the  emperor,  from  a  certain  list  aabmitted  to  him,  and  that  of 
the  deputiec^  who  were  to  be  elective.  The  monarchical  principle^ 
I'OM  r  vcr,  was  herein  eompronnscd,  viz.  that  a  legislative  measure  was 
to  have  tlie  tone  of  law,  even  without  the  imperial  sanction,  provided 
the  latter  liad  been  twice  refused. 

13.  The  new  empire,  however,  was  soon  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  neighbouring  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres,  for 
thr>  express  purpose  of  uniting  the  Banda  Orieiital  with 
Brazil,  after  takino-  possession  of  Monte-Video  with  Brazilian 
troops.  This  wai ,  atn  i-  being  carried  on  with  various  suc- 
cess hv  9V'd  and  land,  terminated  at  last  to  the  advantage  of 
neitiier  party,  the  countiy  in  cjuestion  being  declared  a  firee 
State  through  the  mediation  of  the  British. 

War  declared  by  Brazil  against  Bnenos  Ayres,  Doc.  10,  1825.  In- 
dependence of  the  Banda  Oriental  proclaimed,  Dec.  11,  1828,  under  the 
title  of  tlie  Ci^platiiie  Republic.  Notification  of  peace  at  the  opening  of 
the  chambers  in  Rio  Jnneiro,  May  3,  1829. 

14.  Thus  hus  tiic^re  arisen  in  South  America,  a  mighty 
empire  indeed,  in  point  of  e.vieut,  and  containing  within 
itself  the  germs  of  further  development ;  though  we  must 
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not  expect  it  to  make  such  a  rapid  progress  as  the  free 
United  States  of  North  America.  This  can  only  proceed 
from  the  enjoyment  of  religious  and  poHtical  freedom,  hoth 
of  which  are  here  very  much  restricted,  notwithstanding 
some  liberal  regulations.  Brazil  possesses  much  more  of 
the  chaFEMiter  of  a  plantation  than  an  agricultural  colony, 
both  as  regards  its  productions  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  which  is  performed  almost  wholly  by  negro  slaves,  the 
trade  in  whom  still  continues  without  interruption.  It  is 
true,  their  number,  as  compared  to  that  of  the  free  inha- 
bitants, is  much  less  here  than  in  the  West  Indies;  they 
are  all  Christians,  are  pretty  well  treated,  enjoy  the  numer- 
ous festivals  of  the  Romish  church  to  themselves,  and  besides 
have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  their  own  freedom ;  but 
still  they  are  slaves,  ana  contribute  to  support  the  indolence 
of  their  roasters.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
gradual  augmentation  of  free  labourers,  must  alone  constitute 
the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  this  state.  Experience 
will  show  whether  the  promised  discontinuance  of  import- 
ing slaves,  to  have  taken  place  in  1830,  is  iulfiUed  or  not. 

For  want  of  Portuguese  sources  of  information  we  can  only  refer  to 
tlie  workg  of  recent  tnivcller^.  «uch  as  that  of  Coster,  for  the  nortliero, 
and  that  of  Mawe,  for  the  southern  prov  inces,  together  witli  the  tmvelg 
of  Prince  Maximiliax  von  NEumED.  Respecting  the  interior  of  the 
ooontry,  which  is  still  in  great  meaftore  unexplored,  additional  inform- 
ation maybe  obtained  from  the  travels  of  the  Bavarian  naturalists  Spoc 
nnd  AT ARTiDB,  besides  what  i<?  pmnii^cd  in  the  forthcoming  Works  of  the 
Austnaa  and  Russian  travellersi  m  l^razil. 

15.  For  Spanish  America,  also,  the  political  convulsions 
of  the  mother  country  introduced  a  new  period,  the  period 
of  the  stn]g<xle  for  liberty  and  inrlopondence.  It  did  not, 
however,  by  any  means  oiwinate  in  the  intention  of  an  en- 
tire  separation  from  the  S{)anish  throne,  but  only  from  re- 
sistance to  the  usurpation  of  Xapoleon  and  his  brother  Jo- 
sppfi.  The  American  insurgents  were  therefore  no  more 
ii  1)*  Is  tlian  the  Spaniards  themselves.  But  they  were  as 
\ni\v)llmg  to  be  nilofl  bv  Spanish  Juntiis,  as  by  tiieir  vice- 
roys and  rnptains-general,  in  whom  they  did  not,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  could  not  confide.  Like  the  Sj):ini-ih  tliev  estab- 
lished Juntas  (governments)  of  their  own,  duiinti'  the  iin- 
prisonnient  of  their  h^eitiniate  king.  Meanwhile  atter  the 
erection  of  the  regency  m  the  mother  countiy,  and  its  re- 
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fusal  to  comply  with  their  just  demands,  they  in  turn  refused 
to  recomiise  its  authority,  or  the  authoribr  of  the  Cortes  as- 
,8embled  by  it;  upon  this  th^  were  declared 
rebels.    They  were  thus  forced  upon  a  line  of  "* 
conduct  which  they  had  not  proviouslv  determined  to  adopt ; 
and  after  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  VII.  they  had  gone  too 
far  to  retreat,  even  had  more  moderation  and  sincerity  been 
evinced  on  the  part  of  the  throne  and  its  officers  tiuin  was 
done.    But  they  were  immediately  ordered  to 
lay  aside  their  arms,  and  a  hostile  treatmrnt  was       **  * 
exercised  towards  them  by  sending  out  Morillo.    The  con- 
test continued  with  varying  success  in  Caraccas,  New  Gra- 
nada, Mexico,  La  Plata,  Uhili,  and  Peru.    But  the  year 
1821,  after  the  loss  of  Mexico  and  Lima,  and  the  victory  of 
the  insurgents  in  Venezuela,  if  it  did  not  put  a  complete 
end  to  it,  se^ns,  nevertheless,  to  have  brought  it  near  a  ter- 
mination ;  since  hardly  two  or  three  small  corps  of  Spanish 
troops  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  sin^e  places. 

Prenous  to  thedeHmmement  of  the  rojd  fkmily,  no  traoet  of  Insiur^ 
rectioQ  bad  appeared  in  the  Spaniah  oolonies  (the  ftttempls  of  Hiranda 

in  Caraccas,  1806,  who  was  able  to  collect  but  a  small  number  of  fol- 
lowers, having  been  immodiately  suppressed) ;  tlie  account  of  this  trans- 
action, in  July,  1808,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  ulterior  proceedings. 
Hie  demandB  sobmiUied  to  tiie  regency,  Dee.  81,  1810,  were;  a. 
Equalily  of  rights irith  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country,  b.  Free- 
dom of  cultivating  all  prnflurtions  and  manufactures,  c.  Freedom  of 
importation  and  exportation  from  and  to  all  vSpanish  and  friendly  har- 
bours. eL  Free  trade  between  Spank^ii  America  and  the  possessions  in 
Americtk  e.  Likewiee  from  the  Philippines  to  the  Spanish  ookmies. 
f.  The  abolition  of  all  oommeicial  monopolies,  in  consideration  of  en 
indemnification  by  duties,  fj.  Freedom  of  working  the  quicksilver 
mines,  h.  The  eligibility  of  all  Spanish  Americans  to  all  offices  and 
dignities,  t.  That  half  the  offices  should  be  filled  by  them.  j.  That  a 
Junta  shoold  watch  over  the  observation  of  these  points  in  each  capital. 

The  restoratioa  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  instruction  and  conversion  of 
the  Indians. 

1.  Caracca3  or  VENEZtJELA.  six  inovinces.  The  iiihahitants  peti- 
tioned for  the  establishment  ot  a  Junta;  but  the  governor  Las  Oasas 
caused  the  petitioners  to  be  arrested.  A  supreme  Junta  was  erected 
for  maintaining  the  rights  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and  the  Spanish  magis- 
trates were  imprisoned,  April  19,  1810.  But  after  the  declaration  of 
re^f^llinii  by  the  regency,  the  congress  of  the  United  States  of  Vene- 
zuela was  convened,  and  the  republic  proclaimed  independent,  July  5, 
1811;  comprising  the  provinces  Caraccas,  Gnmana,  Mswcaibc^  Gui- 
ana, Barinos,  and  the  island  Margarita.  Affairs  seemed  in  a  prosper- 
ous states  when  every  thing  was  destroyed  by  the  terrible  earthqualce 
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of  March  26,  1812.  The  contest,  however,  was  «  (,ntinuefl,  at  first  un- 
der Miranda,  and,  after  1813,  under  Simon  Bolivar.  L'pon  the  arrival 
oCMorillOy  Jone^  1815,  and  the  conquest  of  Cartagena,  Dec  5,  the  in« 
surgents  seemed  to  lose  ground.  They  maintained  themaelyeB,  iiowever, 
in  the  int(^rior,  especially  in  Guiana,  whither  the  congress  transferred 
its  sessions,  to  An;zostura,  while  the  Spauisii  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  nmritiine  citica.  2vever  before  was  war  waged  with  such  atroci- 
ties tOl  it  was  apparently  terminated  hj  the  tnioe  between  BoltTar 
and  Morillo^  JXov.  25,  1820.  But  after  the  resignation  of  Morillo,  hoa* 
tilities  commenced  afresh.  Bolivar  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Cnra- 
bol>o  in  the  neighbourhoo*!  of  Valejacia,  June  24,  1821,  in  conse(}iience 
of  which  the  Spaniards  retained  nothing  but  Porto  Cabello ;  aud  upon 
the  evaeoation  of  thia  latter  place,  Nov.  10,  1823,  there  were  no  more 
Spaniards  here  to  overcome. 

2.  New  Granada,  with  twenty-two  provinces,  amon<r  which  were 
Cartagena  and  Quito.    A  Junta  was  established  in  the  capital,  Santa 

di  Bogota,  July  20,  1810,  wlucb  caused  the  viceroy  to  be  arrested. 
Bat  a  part  only  of  the  prorinoea  joined.  The  aoenea  of  barbarity  per* 
petrated  in  Quito,  Aug.  2, 1810,  excited  the  greatest  indignation,  where 
the  leaders  of  the  patriot^*,  having  l)'  en  arrested  by  the  troops  of  the  vice- 
roy of  Peru,  were  murdered  in  prison  and  the  city  sacked.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Nueva  Granada  could  nev^  sttdn  mntiud  harmony ;  even  a 
civil  war  broke  out,  and  the  fall  of  Carthagena  opened  to  MotiUo  an 
avenue  to  the  capital,  June,  1816.  But  the  Spanish  were  unable  to 
maintain  themselves  there  ;  the  victorious  campaign  of  the  insurgents 
in  1819,  deprived  them  again  of  the  capital,  which  was  entered  by  Bo- 
livar on  the  lOih  of  August.  After  that  time,  preparations  were  made 
to  unite  with  Yeneasuda  and  form  a  common  republi<^  under  the  name 

of  Columbia.     See  lielow. 

3.  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  the  principal  country.  A  stronger  nilH- 
tary  force,  and  the  firmness  of  the  viceroy  Vencga,  delayed  the  rupture 
for  a  long  time.  The  rebdlion  was  begun  by  an  eodesiaadc^  Hidalgo, 
in  Guanaxuata,  Sept.,  1810.  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
array,  but  he  was  excommuiiieated,  defeated,  taken  jjrlsoner,  and  exe- 
cuted, March  21,  1811.  Alter  liiiii  Morelos  l)eeaine  the  principal 
leader ;  the  insurrection  spread  to  New  Mexico  and  Acapulco,  promoted 
1^  the  emelty  of  the  new  viceroy  Apodaca,  till  Oct,  1816,  when  the 
same  fate  befell  Morelos,  and  soon  afterwards  his  successor  Mine,  Dec. 
11,  1815.  The  insurgents  were  unable  to  gain  ]vi  -;i\ssion  of  the  capital, 
on  which  every  thing  depended;  the  Juuta,  that  wjw  funned,  had  no 
fixed  seat,  and  the  character  of  the  coasts  rendered  foreign  aid  and  im- 
portation of  arms  almost  impossible.  Tlie  royal  power  appeared  here  to 
have  the  preponderance ;  without,  liowevar,  the  insurrection  being  en- 
tirely (luelled.  There  was  only  need  of  a  common  leader,  to  unite  the 
disjKjrsed  forces.  Such  a  one  the  insurgents  acquired  in  Don  Iturbide, 
1820.  The  insurrection  now  btcame  more  general  than  ever;  even  the 
newly-anrived  vieeroy,  0*Donojou,  was  foroed  to  make  a  treaty,  Aug. 
24, 1821,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  empire  of 
Mexico ;  and  Iturbide  made  his  entrance  into  the  capital,  Sept.  27, 
without  bloodshed.  In  the  di'«y>ute^^.  however,  wliich  .soon  followed, 
with  the  aBScmbicd  Cortex,  Iturbide  Wiis  unable  to  maintain  himself 
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apainst  the  repuWicnn  party;  he  therefore  resigned,  March  16,  1823, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  America ;  and  upon  his  venturing  to  return 
thither  &om  Europe,  was  apprehended  and  shot,  July  19,  1824.  After 
the  surrender  of  Vera  Gnu,  Oet.  26,  1 821,  the  fort  of  San  Juan  D'Ulloa 
was  the  sole  remaining  possoH.sion  in  the  hands  of  th<^  Spuniurds,  and 
this  too  was  given  up  alter  a  tedious  blockade,  Dec.  18,  1825.  in  the 
mean  tim^  a  sovereign  congress  was  assembled,  which  proclaimed  the 
fedenitiTe  repnUic  of  Hextoo»  Dec.  16,  1823,  and  published  a  formal 
attestation  the  constitutional  government,  Jon.  31,  1824  (see  below)i 
From  tliis  time  a  period  of  intornn!  tranquillity  succeeded,  until  the  ec- 
clesiastical relations  of  the  country,  and  the  intermedtUing  of  the  Pope, 
gave  rise  to  a  series  of  quarrels  witU  the  clergy,  which  were  soon  after- 
wards fdlowed  by  similar  disputes  between  t&  Creoles  and  the  Spanish 
inhabitants.  Thus  were  formed  the  two  parties  of  the  Escossesos 
(Scots)  and  Jorkinos,  ( Yorkites,)  ;>o  called  after  their  respective  ^Iasoiii(; 
lodges,  the  former  comprehending  the  aristocrats,  that  is,  the  clergy  and 
Spaniards,  the  latter  the  popular  faction,  or  Creoles,  1827.  The  con- 
gress passed  a  decree  for  suspending  the  Spaniards  from  office,  May  1 4, 
and  expelling  the  dergy  and  unmarried  Spaniards  from  the  country, 
Oct  16.  These  disptites  had  a  reflex  influence  on  the  election  of  the 
president.  The  vice-president,  Bravo,  raised  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  president,  Guadelupe  Vittoria ;  but  was  soon  overcome  by  Greneral 
Guerrero,  Jan.,  1828,  and  the  latter,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jor* 
kinos  under  General  Santa  Anna,  was  elevated  to  the  presidency,  Jan. 
I,  1829  :  npnn  this  innnc'lini i  ly  followed  the  edict  for  the  total  exj)id>ion 
of  tlie  Spaniards,  who  runcerted  a  plan  tor  making  a  descent  from 
the  lluvuiinu,  and  had  uctuully  commenced  putting  it  into  executiuu 
under  General  Barradas ;  the  attempt,  howev^,  was  foiled  hj  Santa 
Anna,  who  forced  the  Spaniards,  upon  their  landing,  to  ca])itulate  near 
Tampico,  Sept.  11,  1829,  and  in  this  manner  established  the  independ- 
ence of  Mexico. 

Memoirs  of  the  Mexican  revolution;  including  a  narrative  oj" the  eX' 
pediiion  <if  Genertd  Minai,  Philadelphia,  1820*  Bj  an  American  who 
was  present.   Hitherto  the  most  credible  narrative^  but  it  goes  no  for- 

ther  tlian  1819. 

Fiitthir  information  respecting  Mexico  as  well  as  the  other  new 
slates  will  be  found  in, 

VArt  ile  vSriJSer  let  dates  depuis  FmmU  VHO.jusqti  a  1826,  vols, 
ix.  X. ;  a  work  which  supplies  the  most  correct  chronoIogicBl  data  on 

this  suliject. — Consult  also, 

Jahrbucher  der  Geschichte  von  America,  1492 — 1829,  von  G.  W. 
HutK>. 

4.  Rio  ms  la  Plata  or  Buenos  Atbbs,  in  fourteen  pnmnoes.  The 

strength  of  the  capital  had  been  tried  in  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
British,  1806  and  1807  (see  p.  395).  A  Junta  was  first  established, 
aflcr  the  execution  of  the  ex-viecroy  Linicrs,  May  21,  1810;  but  its 
authority  was  not  recognised  by  all  the  proviuces.  A  constituent  as- 
sembly was  finally  established  consisting  of  deputies  from  the  towns  of 
all  the  provinces  of  the  viceroyalty,  Jan.  31,  1813.  A  government  was 
organized  consisting  at  first  of  tlirc^  members ;  but  soon  afterwards  of 
one  director  and  a  council  of  seven  members.  Doc.  31.    Its  entire  in- 
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depcudencc  was  proclaimed,  July  9,  1816*  The  new  republic  had  to 
oontead  with  llie  Spanish  troops  from  Peru  in  the  upper  provinoes, 
with  the  partisans  of  Arti^riiJ^,  who  appeared  as  an  independent  chief  in 
Pai-aguay,  and  with  the  Portuguese,  who  occupied  Monte- Video ;  it 
sustained  the  conflict  with  varied  success.  The  republir,  howernr,  has 
been  sorely  cui  tailed  in  its  extent,  owing  to  the  separation  of  Upper 
Peru,  ( liuii  V iii, )  as  well  as  the  Banda  OrieotiiL  Moreoyer  between  the 
principal  provinoe  of  Bui  ik>s  Ayres,  and  those  of  the  interior,  jealoosies 
and  disputes  arose  which  led  to  a  pepiirntinn,  as  the  interior  provinee5i 
did  not  i;hfK>8e  to  reeopfnise  the  authority  ot"  Buenos  Ayres.  To  this 
may  be  referred  the  war  with  Brazil  for  the  posaed:*ion  of  Alonte-Video, 
already  noticed  (see  p.  457).  In  fin^  Sept  21,  1827,  an  agreement, 
to  which  the  other  provinces  acceded,  was  entered  into  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Cordova,  (as  the  most  important  province,)  for  addptirijx  a 
federative  government,  tliouf]i:h  at  the  same  time  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence was  given  to  Buenos  Ayres,  by  tiie  nomiiiatiou  of  Dorrego  as  pre- 
sident, after  the  departure  of  lUTadaTia.  This,  however,  did  not  pot 
an  end  to  the  ^sputes  of  the  interior,  where  die  chiefs  were  always 
making  war  upon  one  another. 

5.  Bolivia.  This  republic  was  founded  after  the  victory  at  Ayacuclio 
by  Boiivar,  out  of  Upper  Peru,  April  11,  1825  ;  and  assumed  of  its 
own  accord  the  name  of  Bolivia,  Aug.  12,  the  same  ye^r. 

6.  Chili.  The  insurrection  began  as  early  as  1810.  A  congress 
assembled  at  Santiago,  and  tlie  captain-general  was  ohli^cd  to  re.sin:n 
his  oflSee.  But  internal  discord  prevailed.  An  opposition  to  the  con- 
gress was  formed  by  the  brothers  Carrera,  and  a  Junta  erected,  which 
dissolved  the  eongress,  Dec.,  1811.  The  despotism  of  the  Garreras  oc* 
casioned  serions  disturbances,  and  even  a  civil  war,  which  facilitated 
the  attempts  of  the  Spanish  to  subjugate  the  country,  Oct.,  1814.  But 
in  Jan.,  1817,  Gen.  .San  Martin  advanced  from  La  Plata  across  the 
Andes  with  a  body  of  troops  ;  he  gained  a  victory  at  Chacabuco,  Feb. 
I2t  and  oonvened  a  congress.  Ihe  Spanish,  pressing  forward  again 
vnder  O.-^orio,  were  routed  at  Maipo,  April  5,  1813,  and  the  Spanish 
dnniiiiion  wa.s  at  an  end.  On  Jan.  1,  1818,  Chili  was  proclaimed  inde- 
peiulcnt.  T!>c  e?:tabHshment  of  a  navy,  under  the  British  admiral 
Cochrane,  who  had  entered  its  service,  gave  this  state  a  pecuUar  degree 
of  importance.  From  this  time  there  was  no  further  opposition  to 
overcome,  and  internal  tranquillity  prevailed  here  under  the  director 
O'Higgina,  until  May  9,  1823,  wlien  he  was  dispossessed  by  General 
Friere,  who  himself  gave  way  to  Don  Pioto»  May  29,  1826,  who  was 
re-elected  in  1828. 

Mabia  GftAHAM,  Jowmal  a  retidenee  ni  CktU  durinff  ihe  year 
1822.  London,  1824,  8vo.  Contains  the  best  account  of  tlic  occur- 
rences which  }]-v\  trtk  'n  place  in  that  country  up  to  the  year  1822, 

7.  Pkuit.  'V\h^  S[)anish  dominion  wm  maintained  the  longest  in  the 
capital,  Lima,  and  tlie  greater  part  of  I'eru,  (with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  southern  provinces,)  though  a  })owerful  opposition  was  oi^aniaed 
against  it.  But  the  attack  on  Lima  by  San  Martin,  from  the  land, 
while  Cochrane  blockaded  the  harbour  of  Callao,  forced  the  Spanish  to 
leave  Lima,  which  was  entered  by  San  Martin,  July  16,  1821.  Callao 
capitulated,  Sept.  19.    hi  the  t»outheru  provinces,  however,  a  Spanish 
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corps  still  maintained  itself,  which  b^ing  reinforcwlby  General  Canterac, 
succeeded  in  recapturing  Linui,  June  18,  1823.  At  this  juncture  Bo- 
livar, the  liberator  of  Columbia,  undertook  the  liberation  of  Pern ;  and 
as  early  as  Sept.  1,  of  the  same  year,  made  his  entry  into  Xaina,  was 
plfM  cd  at  the  head  of  tb^  republic,  and,  Feb.  10,  1824,  nominated  dic- 
tator of  Pern.  Victory  over  General  Canterac,  near  Junin  on  the  Lake 
of  Tifdcac^  Aug.  4,  1824,  and  a  decisive  one  gained  by  Gen.  Sucre  at 
Ayacaehov  Dee.  9 ;  after  which  the  Spanish  army  was  obliged  to  ca- 
pitulate.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  which  was  followed  by  the 
surrender  of  Cnlloo  under  Gon.  Kodil.  though  not  indeed  till  Jan,  19y 

1826,  Peru  was  completely  freed  from  Spaaish  dominion. 

Outiine  of  the  Eevohttim  m  Spanish  AmerfeOy  or  an  account  of  the 
origm,  proffreu,  and  adueU  Haie  of  the  war  carried  on  between  Spain 
and  Spanish  Americay  by  a  South  American.  London,  1817.  Hi- 
therto the  most  crcdiM«>  narrative  of  the  events*  so  disguised  as  thej 
are  by  the  spirit  ot  party. 

Memeire  of  Getterai  MUkr,  in  Ae  eermee  qf  ll«  BepvbUc  of  Peru, 
by  John  MniAR,  London,  1828,  8vo.  The  leading  work  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  war.  The  author  Umself  also  served  under  Bolivar  and 
Sucre. 

8.  The  Capita>ta  ot  Guatuiala.  likewise  proclaimed  itself  inde- 
pendent, Sept.  24,  1821,  (without  however  having  any  Spanish  troops 
to  contend  agunst,)  and  assumed  the  title  of  C^tral  America.  Its 

tranquillity  was  flftpnvnrd-  (listuHicd  by  intestine  party  broil?,  which,  in 

1827,  led  to  a  civil  war,  without  producing  any  decisive  consequences. 

16.  Thus  the  power  of  Spain  on  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica is  in  reality  annihilated.  The  deep  decay  of  the 
Spanish  finances  and  nav)  ;  and  the  total  paralysing  of  its 
conuncrce  by  the  audacious  privateering  of  the  insurgents, 
must  have  aggravated  to  an  extreme  degree  the  difficulty 
of  eveiy  undertaking.  That  the  ancient  relations,  on  which 
it  formerly  insisted,  especially  the  commercial  constraints, 
could  no  longer  be  enforced,  Spain  itself  confessed  in  its 
negotiations  with  the  allied  powers ;  and  the  idea  of  a  sim- 
ple confederation  has  been  already,  if  not  adopted,  yet  at 
least  publicly  agitated  even  in  the  mother  conntiy.  What- 
ever forms  Its  political  relations  may  assume,  we  may  con- 
sider die  freedom  of  America  as  actually  established,  though 
not  yet  formally  acknowledged  by  the  parent  state,  unless 
this  »  efficiently  done  by  the  JiBteScf  two  plywerfiil 
leading  states  in  the  north  and  south  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  But  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  the  political 
forms  of  North  America,  we  must  not  look  for  that  rapid 
progress  of  colonization  and  popidation  here,  where  the 
same  obstacles  are  presented  by  religion,  modes  of  life,  and 
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climate,  as  in  Brazil.  The  Spanish  American  insurgents 
have  their  most  dangerous  enemy  in  themselves.  Who  will 
insure  solidity  and  permanence  to  these  newly-arisen  or 
newly-arising  states?  And  though  we  see  republican  con- 
stitutions springing  up  almost  eveiy  where  in  this  continent, 
can  repuUican  constitutions  subsist,  even  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable event,  among  nations^  where  colour  determines 
the  caste,  (see  p.  56,)  and  military  commanders  pre- 
scribe kws?  And  bow  can  the  universally  proclaimed 
freedom  of  the  press  be  compatible  with  the  hierarchy  T 
An  independence  under  monarchical  forms  of  government, 
were  perhaps  equally  desirable  for  America  as  it  is  for 
Europe. 

Townrtls  tlie  ond  of  the  year  1829,  tlie  followin;?  states  of  Sj>;un>h 
America  had  fithi  r  already  adopted  republican  constitutions,  or  were 
on  the  point  oi'  doing  m : 

1.  Mexico,  This  repnbtic,  agreeably  to  its  constitution,  comprehends 
the  foUowing  sUtes.  1.  Mexico.  2.  Chiapa.  3.  Texas.  4.  Da* 
ranf^o.  .5.  Gunnaxuata.  6.  Michoacan.  7.  New  T^mn.  8.  Oaxaca. 
9.  Pueblos  de  lo"  Anirolos.  10.  Qucvetaro.  11.  San  Luis  de  Potosi. 
12.  Sonora  and  Ciiauloa.  13.  Tabasco.  14.  Tuuiuulipes.  15.  Vera 
Cms.  16.  Chalifloo.  17.  Tucatan.  18.  Zaooteeas.  19.  Tlascala. 
Calilbniis  and  Santa  Fe  are  territories  belonging  to  New  Mexico. 
The  govrmment,  for  the  most  part  modelled  after  that  of  the  United 
States,  is  ft'derativp,  and  administered  by  a  congress  of  two  chambers, 
viz.  thut  of  the  senate,  Imlf  of  which  is  elected  every  two  years,  each 
itate  sending  two  members,  and  that  of  the  deputies,  who  are  elected 
once  in  two  years,  according  to  the  rate  of  population,  that  iB,  one  de- 
puty for  every  forty  thousand  souls.  The  president  and  vioe-pre^dent 
are  chosen  once  in  four  years,  hy  the  legislature  of  each  slate.  Tlie 
former  can  only  be  re-elected  after  an  interval  of  four  years. — Slavery 
was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  republic,  Sept  15, 18^. 

2.  GuATiMALA  or  Centkal  America.  This  republic  ocHuprises  the 
states  of,  1.  nn;ititnala.  2.  San  Salvador.  N'icara^rua.  4.  Coj^- 
tarica.  5.  llondurua.  The  fonu  of  guveriiment  ks  bimilur  to  that  of  Mex- 
ico i  but  the  prevalence  of  intestine  troubles  make  it  cxtiemely  uncertain 
whether  it  will  last. 

3.  Columbia.  Upon  the  union  of  New  Granada  with  Venezuela  or 
Caraccas,  which  was  effected  after  <rreat  exertions  by  Bolivar,  Dec.  17, 
1819,  and  the  seat  of  congress  removed  to  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota;  both 
countries,  together  with  Quito,  were  comprised  under  the  republic  of 
Columbia,  in  eighteen  provinces,  seven  of  which  belong  to  Yeneauela, 
viz.  1.  Cumana.  2.  New  Barcelona.  3.  Varinas.  4.  Caraccas.  5. 
Merida.  6.  Truxillo.  7.  The  ishind  of  ^lar^ranta.  Kight  to  New 
Granada,  viz.  8.  Cundinamarca  (Santa  Fe  de  Bogota).  9,  Neyva.  10. 
Pamplona.  11.  Tunja.  12.  Cartagena.  13.  Antioquia.  14.  Santa 
Martha.   15.  Popajan.   And  three  to  Quito,  via.  16^  GuayaqiuL  17. 
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Quito,  aad,  18.  Pasto.  The  gOTemment  is  under  a  president,  invested, 
at  least  at  present,  with  dictatorial  power,  and  a  congress  consisting  of 

two  chambers,  the  particular  organization  of  which  is  not  yet  drter- 
niino'l    The  provinces  are  departments,  and  not  states,  with  a  central 

government. 

4.  Peru.  This  republic  contains  seven  provinces.  1.  Lima.  2. 
Truxillo.    3.  Tarma.    4.  Arequipa.    5.  Ayacucho.    6.  Janja,  and, 

7.  Cuzco.  In  addition  to  these  its  tciTitory  includes  also  the  Pampas 
Del  Sagramcnto  and  Montana  lieal,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andc?*, 
where  there  are  only  missions.  The  form  of  government,  which  is 
under  a  president  and  congress,  is  similar  to  that  of  Colmnbia. 

5.  Cbili.  Contains  the  provinces  of,  1.  Santiago.  2.  Coquimbo. 
3.  Acoiifr.'na.  4.  Maulo.  5.  Cuneepcion.  6.  Valdiviu.  7.  Col- 
chagua,  aud,  8.  The  island  of  Chiloe,  The  mode  of  government,  under 
a  director  and  congress,  was  established  by  the  constitution,  Aug.  6, 
1828. 

6.  BOLiyiA.  Founded  by  Bolivar,  under  General  Sucre,  comprises 
the  provinces  formerly  belon;!;ing  to  Upper  Peru.  1,  Potosi.  2.  Char- 
en-;.  3.  Ln  Paz.  4.  Coehabamba.  5.  Santa  Cruz  dc  la  Sierra.  6. 
Ururo.  Los  Moxos  contains  only  missiou>».  The  republic  is  at  present 
under  the  orders  of  the  grand  marshal  Sucre,  and  after  him  is  to  hare 
a  representative  constitution. 

7.  Paraguay.  This  state  is  under  tlic  dominion  of  a  single  person, 
the  lawyer  Dr.  Francia,  without  any  title,  though  invested  with  dieta- 
torial  power,  the  government  having  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
people. 

£uai  hUtorigue  de  Paraguay  et  le  gouvemement  dictatoritU  dtt  DoC' 
trvr  Francioy  par  MM.  Reugger  et  Losgchajip.  k  Paris,  1829,  8vo. 
Both  these  gentlemen  have  visited  the  country. 

8.  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Buemos  Aybeb.  Notwithstanding  the  se- 
paration of  Upper  Peru,  and  the  Banda  Oriental,  this  firee  state  is  still 
said  to  contain  thirteen  provinces,  viz.  1.  Buenos  A3rres.  2.  Santa 
Pe.  3.  Entre  Rios.  4.  Corrientes.  5.  Tucuman,  6.  Cordova.  7. 
Santiago  del  Estero.  8.  Salta.  9.  Mendoza.  10.  San  Juan  de  la 
Fhmtera.  II.  Riina.  12.  Catamarca,  and,  13.  San  Luis.  These  are 
reported  to  form  a  federal  state  under  a  director  and  a  congress ;  |t  is 
however  uncertain  whether  tlie  eonstitutlon  U  permanently  fixed. 

9.  Cis-PLvVTiNA ;  comprising;  the  Banda  Oriental  and  Monte- Video. 
The  constitution  is  not  yet  definitively  settled. 

17.  In  the  mean  time^  neverthelew,  the  more  pennanent 
consolidation  of  the  American  republics,  depended  in  a  high 
degree  on  their  being  recognised  by  the  European  powers. 
Of  the  mother  states^  France  and  Portugal  are  the  only 
ones  who  have  recognised  the  independence  of  their  old 
colonies,  the  former  that  of  Domingo,  the  latter  that  of 
Brazil.  On  the  other  hand,  Spain  obstinately  refuses  any 
sort  of  compromise,  and  is  absolutely  making  preparations  in 
the  Havanna  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  Mexico,  the  first 
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opportunity  that  offers.  The  first  and  most  important  step 
however  was  taken  by  England,  towards  gradually  re- 
cognising the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  by 
treating  them  as  separate  and  fldf^isting  states,  an  example 
which  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  most  of  the  other 
European  powers. 

"Note  of  the  English  vdmgiJj  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Canning,  in 
which  the  approaching  condosion  of  commercial  treaties  with  Mexico^ 

Columbia,  ami  Buenos  Aj-res,  preparatory  to  recognising  their  inde- 
pendence, was  signified  to  the  diplomatic  corps,  Jan.  1,  1825.  The  re- 
coguitiou  itself  took  place,  with  a  rciservatiou  oi'  neutrality  towards 
Spain,  proWded  the  other  European  powers  remiined  equally  nentraL— 
A  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  Buenos  Ayre8»  Feh.  2,  with 
Mndco,  April  6,  and  with  Columbia,  April  18, 1826. 

18.  The  colonies  of  the  Europeans  in  the  West  Indies 
underwent  no  other  great  changes,  than  that>  having  been 
most  of  them  conquered  by  the  British,  they  were  restored 
at  the  peace  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  page  443.  The 
insurrection  of  Spanish  America  did  not  reach  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico ;  the  important  possession  of  the  Havannas  re- 
mained uninterruptedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish,  and 
the  British  were  powerful  enough  to  preserve  tranquillity 
on  their  own  and  the  conquered  islands,  towards  which 
much  was  certainly  contributed  by  the  milder  treatment  of 
the  slaves,  after  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade. 

Bj  the  compact  with  the  Netherlands,  Ang.  13>  1814,  England  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  colonies  of  Berbice,  Essequebo,  and  Deme- 

rnrn,  •<v1iir-!i  v/ere  in  a  Tcry  pro>^prrous  condition.  By  this  arrangement, 
thercturc,  i^nglaiid  acquired  possessions  on  the  continent  of  South  Ame- 
rica. French  Guiana,  occupied  by  the  Portuguese,  (see  p.  444,)  was 
by  the  acts  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Art.  107,  restored  to  Frano^ 
according  to  its  ancient  boundaries,  the  river  Oyapoc  instead  of  tlie  At- 
Tari,  to  which  Napoleon  had  extended  it  in  the  peace  of  1801. 

19.  A  much  more  remarkable  spectacle  is  exhibited  to 
us  in  St.  Domingo,  or  Hayti.  After  the  utterly  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  of  the  French  to  reconquer  the  island,  its  inde- 
pendence was  decided ;  and  no  £resh  attempts  will  ever  be 
undertaken.  The  new  empire  was  soon  divided  into  two 
states ;  the  smaller  of  which,  with  the  capital  of  Port  au 
Prince,  had  a  republican  constitution  under  a  president : 
the  larger,  with  the  capital,  Henri,  (Cape  Fran9ois,)  had  a 
monarchical  constitution  under  a  king,  till  the  overthrow  of 
the  royal  throne,  followed  by  the  subjection  of  the  Spanish 
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part  of  the  island,  united  both  states  into  one  republic,  that 
of  Hayti.  The  adoption  of  European  culture  and  regula- 
tions, in  the  civil  and  military  departments  of  this  state  ot 
blacks,  is  a  most  striking  phenomenon.  It  was  natural  that 
almost  every  thing  should  be  shaped  after  French  models, 
notwithstanding  the  hatred  towaids  France ;  and  coloniza- 
tion, and  with  it  foreign  trade,  seemed  to  make  important 
advances  by  means  of  free  labourers,  who  remained,  how- 
ever, attached  to  their  plantations  in  consideration  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  raw  produce.  Nothing  has  been  heard  of  the 
piracy,  which  was  so  much  dreaded. 

After  the  retreat  and  capitulation  of  ¥V€iic1i  under  tbe  savage 
Rochambeau,  who  suooeeded  Lacroix,  f  ~  <  p.  35o,)  Dec.,  1803,  and  the 
declaration  of  iiulepcndence,  Jan.  1,  1804,  tlu  Tiop^o  general  Jolm 
James  Dessalinrs  was  appointed  fjovenior,  ^lay,  1S()4;  and  soon  after 
declared  bimseif  emperor  of  Hayti,  Oct.  5.  (James  1.)  Tiie  constitu- 
tion was  purely  military,  under  a  blood-thintj  tyrant  who  was  orer- 
tbrown  and  murdered,  Oct.  17»  1806.  The  general  Henri  Christophe 
wns  appointed  by  the  army  provisory  chief  of  the  government  of  Hay ti. 
lint  a  quarrel  and  war  soon  arose  bftwec^n  the  mulatto  general  Petion 
and  the  negro  chief  Christophe.  The  latter  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  king  of  Hayti,  and  the  GonstitDtiim  promulgated  by  the  coundl  of 
state,  April  4,  1811.  a.  The  president  was  declared  hereditary  kln<2:  of 
Hayti.  b.  Regulations  ro^pcctinf^  the  grand  Conseil^  Conseil  prive,  the 
lii^rlitT  officer  of  state  and  the  four  ministers,  r.  Rospcctin":  the  oaths, 
aud  promulgation  of  the  laws,  etc  Kothing  woss  said  of  populai'  repre- 
sentation or  of  dii^rent  ehamben. — ^The  president  Fetion  maintained 
bimaalf  in  his  part  of  the  island,  and  appointed  a  senate  and  chamber  oi 
repro^'Mitatives,  modelled  after  the  forms  of  the  T^^nited  States.  Petion 
was  suL<  (  (Hied,  after  his  death,  March  17,  1818,  by  lioyer.  Christophe 
protfered  a  union  in  vain ;  peace  however  continued  to  exist.  The 
territory  of  ChrisK^he  conristed  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island ;  the 
territory  of  Petion  of  the  south-western  ]Hirt.  But  Christophe*s  cruelty 
armed  his  own  soldiers  a^nin=;t  him  ;  upon  whieli  he  shot  himself  in  de- 
spair, Oct.  8,  1820.  Tlie  president  Boyer  afterwards  succeeded  in 
elTectiiig  u  union,  since  which  all  the  former  French  part  of  the  island 
has  constituted  a  republic  under  the  name  of  Hayti.— The  Spanish  part 
ako  of  St.  Doiriingo  declared  itself  independent.  Not.  80,  1821,  and 
seemed  at  first  desirous  of  uniting  with  Columhin  t  tlie  president  Boyer 
however  came  against  it  with  a  body  of  troops,  took  possession  of  the 
capital,  St  Domingo,  aud  thus  succe^ed  in  incorporating  it  with  Hayti, 
Feb.,  1822,  since  which  lime  the  whole  island  has  been  formed  into  one 
fkee  slate  under  the  same  title. — The  proposals  of  Louis  XVlll.  for  a 
union  witli  France  were  useless;  and  therefore,  at  lenL'th,  under  his 
successor,  the  independence  of  Hayti  was  formally  recognised  in  the  act 
of  April  17,  1825,  upon  condition  of  a  reimbursement  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  francs  to  the  former  planters,  and  the  award  of 
commerdal  privileges  to  France.   By  the  constitution  of  Hayti  the 
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president  is  invested  with  the  executive  power  during^  hh  lif'  timo,  and 
propose»  his  successor  to  the  senate,  in  a  scaled  note  to  ho  opened  ailter 
his  death,  when  they  either  confirm  the  nomiaation,  or  appoint  another, 
within  twenty-four  honra.  He  proposes  all  laws  to  the  chambera,  ex- 
cept those  which  relate  to  the  taxes.  The  members  of  the  senate  are 
elected  by  the  chamber  of  representatives,  and  from  n  tbrerff^ld  list  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  president;  their  terra  ot  otlice  is  nine  years. 
Proposala  of  law  are  first  debated  in  the  chamber  of  representative 
from  whence  they  pass  to  the  senate,  which  confirms  them. 

^e  Almanack  Royal  cTIfat/tiy  on  the  plan  of  tlie  Altnanach  Imperiaij 
gives  the  clearest  insight  into  the  organization  of  the  former  kingdom 
of  Hajrti. 

Uaytian  Papers ;  a  collection  of  the  very  interesting  proclamations 
and  other  official  documents  of  the  kingdom  of  Hayti,  with  a  preface  hj 

I^RTXCE  Saunders,  Esq.,  agent  for  tlie  Ilaytian  government.  London, 
1816.  Besides  several  proclamations,  and  the  constitution  in  thirty-five 
articles,  we  find  in  this  collection,  the  Law  respecting  the  Culture,  from 
the  Code  Henri,  fixing  the  legal  rdadons  between  the  proprietors  and 
farmers  of  the  plantations,  and  the  labourers ;  these  relations  cannot 
have  been  mueh  altered  by  the  union  with  the  reiinlilie.  These  are 
very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  labourers  ;  who  have  their  le;zal  con- 
dition, and  a  share  in  the  produce,  but  belong  to  the  plantations  on 
which  ih^  dwell ;  and  the  master  is  obliged  to  provide  for  them  in  old 
age. — These  regulations  naturally  proceeded  from  the  eireamstances  of 
^bA  place  and  time^. 

20.  In  Africa  the  colony  on  the  Cape  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  to  whom  it  had  belonged,  with  a 
slight  interruption,  for  twenty  years  (see  p.  344).  Colo- 
nization made,  indeed,  great  progress ;  in  the  remote  re- 
gions only  is  there  land  still  destitute  of  masters ;  and  the 
zeal  of  British  and  German  missionaries  has  introduced 
Christianity  amon^  the  wild  Hottentots,  and — which  may 
be  of  far  greater  importance — among  the  Caifres ;  but  the 
want  of  navigable  rivers  and  passable  roads  throws  insuper- 
able obstacles  in  the  way ;  and  Capetown  itself,  visited  al- 
most excKisively  by  British  vessels,  resembl^^s  an  inn,  the 
custom  of  which  is  diminishing.  Who,  besides  the  English 
and  the  Americans,  still  trade  to  the  East  Indies?  And 
not  all  of  them  touch  at  the  Cape. 

2 1 .  The  fate  of  the  other  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Airica, 
whether  belonging  to  the  French  or  the  Portuguese,  was 
for  the  most  part  connected  with  the  slave  trade.  It  is  re- 
served for  experience  to  ^how,  whether  they  can  flourish, 
when  changed  from  plantations  into  colonies,  us  has  already 

IxH'n  done  witli  resj^cct  to  Srnejxal  after  its  re- 
storation to  France,  by  order  of  the  king.  The 
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colony  of  Sierra  Leone  founded  for  this  purpose  (see  p, 
287)  seems  to  grow  slowly  But  the  efforts  of  the  Euro- 
peans, to  penetrate  into  the  lii  art  of  Africa,  have  not  ceased ; 
and  for  the  first  time  a  British  resident  has  been  ^ 
stationed  at  the  court  of  a  negro,  the  king  of  the 
Ashantees  on  the  Gold-coast.  This  however  has  not  led  to 
very  important  consequences,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  war 
with  that  nation.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  adventurous  travellers  to  explore  the  in- 
terior;  and  tliroup:li  the  exertions  of  Denham  and  Clapper- 
ton,  the  opulent  kingdoms  of  Bomou  and  Haussa  have 
begun  to  emerge  from  their  obscurity,  as  well  as  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Upper  Nile  through  those  of  Caillaud,  Burck- 
hardt,  and  Kiipel.  The  parallel  of  10"  N.  Lat.  may  now  be 
considered  as  forming  the  extreme  Umit  of  the  discoveries 
hitherto  made  in  North  Al'rica. 

NBtmtive  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Xorthrrn  and  Central 
Jfrfrrr,  in  the  yean  1822 — 1824,  by  Majok  Dkmiam,  Caft.  CjuP- 
I'EUTON,  and  the  late  Db.  Oudney.  London,  1826,  4t(). 

Journal  of  a  second  Expedition  inio  the  Interior  of  Africa^  by  the 
late  Capt.  Clappbbton.  London,  1829,  4to. 

Voyage  a  Mcroe,  au  ffeuve  bhtnr,  etc.,  fait  dam  les  annSe$  181^— 
1822,  par  Frederic  C,\m.j.\vv.    -i  Paris,  1826,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Heise  nach  Nubien  and  Gard( fatty  von  Ed.  Kuppel.   Frankf.  1829. 

2*2.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  for  colonial  affairs. 
The  earnestness  with  which  the  British  government  has 
pursued  this  object  since  the  acts  of  parliament  of  1807, 
(see  p.  353,)  not  only  by  declaring  it  a  capital  crime  to 
participate  in  the  traffic,  but  by  making  it  a  standing  article 
in  all  treaties,  would  seem  almost  astonishing,  did  we  not 
know  how  much  it  is  the  interest  of  the  ministers  to  give 
no  handle  of  calumniation  to  the  oj^position,  particularly  as 
the  nation  likewise  appears  to  regard  it  as  au  aHliir  of 
honour.  It  must  be  difficult  to  succeed  in  a  contest,  where 
avarice  and  prejudice  are  both  to  be  subdued. 

The  powers  most  interested  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  arc 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  France.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  principle 
was  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  slave  trade  should  be  abolished  as 
soon  as  possible ;  but  the  detemiination  of  the  limit  of  time  was  reserved 
for  separate  negotiations  between  the  eight  powers,  Great  Britaio, 
Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  Spain,  Portujjal,  and  Sweden.  In  the 
treaties  of  Great  Britain  with  the  single  powers^  the  following  stipula- 
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tions  were  agreed  upon.  First,  in  a  treaty  with  France,  May  30,  1814  : 
a.  No  foreigner  was  in  future  to  introduce  slaves  into  the  French 
oolonies.  b.  The  siave  tnde  should  be  absolutelj  interdicted  to  the 
I^ench  themselves  after  June  1,  IS  19. — By  an  edict,  Oct.  8,  1814,  the 
Frcncli  slave  tm  lf^  to  the  coasts  of  Africa  was  limited  to  the  parts  south 
of  Cape  Formosa  {-i"  N.  Lat.).  Finally,  in  conformity  to  the  second 
peace  of  Paris,  Nov.  20,  1815,  a  total  prohibition  w«g  laid  on  the  traffic. 
Secondly,  in  a  treaty  with  Portugal,  Jan.  21  and  22,  1815 :  a.  An  ab- 
solute prohibition  of  Portuguese  subjects  from  prosecuting  the  slave 
trade  north  of  the  equator,  b.  South  of  the  equator  it  should  remain 
free  till  further  measures. — By  a  declaration,  Feb.  6,  this  tena.  was 
fixed  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  (Jan.  21, 1823,)  though  it  has 
been  flinoe  extended  to  Feb.,  1830.  c.  England  paid  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  as  a  remuneration  to  Portuguese  suV»ioet.-;.  Thirdly, 
in  a  treaty  wUli  S%pain,  Sept.  23,  1817:  a.  The  slave  ti'ade  to  cease  in 
all  the  Spaiusli  i>os8eaaion8,  May  30,  1820.  b.  No  Spanish  vessel  was 
to  proeecute  it  in  ffatare  nordi  of  the  equator,  nor  even  sonth  of  it,  after 
the  fixed  term.  e.  England  paid,  Feb.  9,  1818,  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  Spain  as  an  indemnification  for  accidental  previous  losses 
sustainrvl  by  Spanish  ?<ubject3  (rare  magnanimity').  Fourthly,  In  a 
treaty  with  the  Netherlands,  Aug.  13,  1815  ;  containing  an  enture  pro« 
HUtion  of  the  Dutch  from  participating  in  the  shTe  trade.  Fifthly,  In 
a  treaty  with  Sweden,  March  3,  1813:  the  same  conditions.  Sixtiily, 
Dcniiiark  had  j)recede(l  England  in  the  abolition,  (see  p.  354),  con- 
firmed at  the  peace  of  Kiel,  »Ian.  14,  1814  (see  p.  437).  In  England 
itself,  after  the  aboUtion  in  1807,  (s^ee  p.  3o4,)  the  act  of  parliament  of 
May  4,  1811,  declared  participation  in  the  tnme  a  capitid  crime.  In 
the  United  States  of  America  slavery  exists  indeed  in  the  aouihem 
states,  inclusive  of  Virginia ;  but  the  importation  of  new  slaves  is  pro- 
hibited. By  the  pcaee  of  Ghent,  (see  p.  45.3,)  Endand  and  the  United 
States  mutually  bound  themselves  to  do  every  tiling  that  lay  in  their 
'  power  to  abolish  the  slave  trade.  In  the  ne«r  republic  of  La  Plata,  it  was 
iinniediately  prohibited,  and  in  the  state  of  Columbia,  July  16;  1821 ; 
tlu  1  lii]  hen  born  of  slaves  after  that  date  were  to  be  free  as  soon  as 
tin  y  had  attained  their  eighteentli  year. — The  slave  trade  still  exists 
tliercl'orc  south  of  the  equator  in  tlie  Portuguese  province  Angola, 
Congo,  etc.,  and  Mosambique ;  and  the  fiiture  will  teach,  bow  far  it  is 
possible  to  extirpate  it  entirely.  It  has  been  all^;ed  as  the  object  oi 
British  policy  to  enconrnrre  the  East  Indies,  where  cotton  and  sugar 
are  raised  by  free  labourer.^,  by  causing  the  \W'St  Indies  to  decline  ftir 
want  of  theiu.  But,  a.  Kngluud  poi>::iesses  the  most  important  of  the^u 
colonies,  and  would  therefore  but  inflict  a  wound  on  herself,  b.  The 
assiniiption,  that  these  colonics  will  want  labourers,  is  in  all  probability 
wholly  gratuitous. 

23.  In  close  connexion  with  this  su])ject  stand  the  Mis- 
sionaiy  and  Bible  Sccieties,  which  have  spread  themselves 
from  England  over  all  the  parts  of  tin?  world.  Is  not  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  the  condition,  without  which 
European  civilization  in  the  other  portions  of  the  globe  will 
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ever  be  imperfect  ?  In  this,  too,  the  first  steps  are  the  most 
difficult ;  tot  thesy  cannot  become  great  and  rapid,  till  teach- 
ers shall  have  been  formed  amon|^  the  native  inhabitants 
themselves.  If  this  victory  of  Christianity,  by  which  it  is 
to  become  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  wond,  lies  in  the 
plan  of  Providence, — who  can  calcnlate  its  consequences  ? 

24.  The  history  of  the  East  Indies  during  this  period  is 
almost  exclusively  the  history  of  the  British  empire  there. 
All  the  possessions  of  the  other  European  powers,  of  the 
Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  Danes^  fell  with  but  little  resist* 
ance  into  the  hands  of  the  English ;  and  Qoa 
itself  after  an  amicable  convention  with  Madeira,  ^ 
was  taken  under  their  protection.  Of  greater  importance 
were  the  wars  with  the  native  princes.  Thev  eventually 
enhir^  the  territory  of  the  company  to  the  Indus  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Thibet  on  the 
other.  The  power  of  the  Mahrattas  was  subverted  indeed, 
but  the  English  became  in  Panjab  the  neighbours  of  the 
Afghan  or  East  Persian  empire,  as  well  as  of  Thibet,  and 
thereby  of  China.  That  further  aggrandizement  is  a  mis- 
fortune, England  is  well  aware ;  but  the  conqueror  cannot 
always  set  his  own  bounds.  Peace,  however,  still  continues, 
and  a  much  improved  sjrstem  of  administration  promises  to 
afford  British  India  some  recompence  for  its  past  miseries. 

Notwitbstandiiig  the  peaoe^  oondnded  Dee.  90,  1800,  (aee  p.  860,) 
war  was  begun  agtin  with  Holktr,  the  prince  of  the  Mahrattas,  in 

April,  1804,  Rampur  was  conquered  bv  (Jen.  ^Vellesley,  May  16,  and 
llolkai-'a  capital  Indore,  Aug.  26.  Ou  the  other  hand,  a  great  loss  was 
suffered  before  Bhurtpur,  Jan.  11,  1805.  In  the  peace,  Dec.  24,  Hol- 
kar  rencNinoed  all  his  ddniai  ud  agreed  to  hold  no  European  in  liis 
service.  Scindiah  had  also  engaged  in  the  war.  In  the  peace.  Nor. 
22,  he  relinquished  to  the  company  his  possessions  north  of  the  river 
ChuQibul,  which  was  made  the  boundary.  From  tliis  time  tranquiihty 
prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  country, — but  in  Nov.,  1814,  the  war  be- 
gan with  the  rajidi  of  N<qianl,  (the  border  country  between  Oode  and 
Thibet,)  originating  in  disputes  respecting  the  boundaries.  The  pro- 
gress of  this  war  during  the  year  1815  was  rather  nnfiivonrable  ;  but 
by  the  victorious  advance  of  Greneral  Ochterlonv,  peace  was  obtained, 
Iklay  4,  1816,  with  the  ceflston  of  tiie  oonteated  distriets,  and  of  the 
mountainous  passes.  But  a  new  war  with  the  Mahrattas  was  to  decide 
the  fate  of  this  nation,  1817.  The  invasions  of  the  Pindarrccs,  (nomadic 
hordes  of  cavalry  from  the  north  of  the  peninsula,)  who  increased  into 
an  army,  soon  showed  that  they  were  in  understanding  with  the  chieiB 
of  the  Mahrattas,  the  Peishwa  Bigee  Bow  in  Foonab,  Scindiah,  the 
nyah  of  Nagpor,  (the  Batt8l%)  aa  well  as  Holkar  and  Amer  Khan  in 
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Halpa.    By  the  combined  operations  of  the  governor-general  HestiDgs 

(Lord  Moirn)  tlie  single  nations  were  overpowered  before  they  could 
form  a  junction,  and  the  Pindarrccs  were  annihilated.  The  regions  be- 
tween the  Sinde  and  Chumbul  (branches  of  the  Jumna)  were  the  prin- 
cipal  theatre  of  the  war.  Consequences :  a.  The  Peishwa,  defeated 
Nor.  5t  17,  1817,  was  deposed  and  made  captive.  l>.  The  rajah  of 
Nagpur  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discrclion,  Nov.  26,  and  having 
been  convicted  of  a  new  conspiracy,  met  with  the  same  fate.  c.  Having 
been  defeated  on  Dec.  21,  Uolkar  was  compelled  to  cede  two-thirds  of 
his  territoiy,  which  was  divided  between  some  small  allied  ny  ahs  and  the 
company,  d.  Scindiah  was  entirely  isolated,  and  too  weak  to  sofqMirt 
himself,  f.  Amer  Khan  was  rendered  defenceless  by  tli*^  di'^^olution  of 
his  army  and  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery,  >iov.  5.  '*  Thus  the  Indus 
became  in  truth  the  boundary  of  the  British  dominion.  Between  that 
river  and  Calcutta  there  are  nothing  but  small  states,  eitiier  attached  to 
the  English,  or  too  weak  to  raise  a  single  standard  against  them.  The 
power  of  the  Mahrattas  is  broken  for  ever." — Answer  of  the  governor^ 
general^  Mabqdis  Hastings,  to  the  address  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cal- 
cutta, on  his  return ;  a  vexr  valuable  doenment. 

An  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepmtl^  by  Col.  Kirkpatrick,  with 
a  map.  London,  1811.  The  author  himself  had  already  been  sent 
thither  as  araba«^sador,  in  1793,  and  his  work  contains  the  best  descrip- 
tion we  have  of  that  country. 

25.  The  wars  in  Europe  also  enlarged  tlie  territory  of 
the  British  in  the  East  Indies.  They  acquired  the  import- 
ant Isle  of  France,  (p.  443,)  by  which  their  Indian  naviga- 
tion would  be  protected  in  future  maritime  wars.  From 
the  Dutch  they  obtained  Cochin  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in 
consideration  of  the  island  of  Banca,  abounding  in  tin, 
and  acquired  by  them  durlnu;  the  possession  of  Batavia. 
The  Dutch  possessions  on  Ceylon,  already  ceded,  led  to  the 
conquest  of  the  island  and  overthrow  of  the  kiiiij;  of  Candy; 
but  it  was  easier  to  make  than  to  retain  the  conquest. 

After  the  eession  of  the  Dutch  possessionB  in  Ceylon,  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  IBO?,  rt  fruitless  attempt  was  made  in  1803  to  conquf^r  Caiidy. 
It  was  accomplirihtd  by  a  connexion  with  the  native  governor,  181.5. 
After  the  seizure  of  the  capital,  the  rajah  was  made  prisoner,  detluoued, 
and  transported  to  Bfadras,  Jan.  24, 1816.  Is  there  in  the  East  Indies 
a  diffopsot  international  law  to  be  observed  towards  rightful  monnrclis 
from  what  exist?  in  England?  The  insnrrection,  which  soon  broke 
out,  took  ample  rovcnge  for  this  deed  of  violence;  but  it  was  the  cause 
of  great  sufienug  lo  the  island. 

Account  of  ike  mterwr  uf  Cejfhn,  hy  J.  Datt.  London,  1821.  The 
author  was  on  the  island  from  1816  to  1820,  and  his  work  supplies 
some  very  important  information  relative  to  tli^  foitirniitics  and  reli- 
gious state  of  the  island,  where  the  worship  of  liudiihu  still  previuid. 

26.  Notwithstanding  the  enlargement  of  the  territory  of 
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the  company,  no  alterations  took  place  in  its  political  con- 
stitution ;  the  regulations  introduced  by  Pitt  (p.  294)  still 


were  the  changes  made  in  its  commercial  privileges,  when 
the  charter  of  the  company  was  renewed  in  1814.  The 
clamours,  so  often  raised  against  the  monopoly  of  the  com- 
pany, were  at  last  successful,  and  obtained  a  partial  restric- 
tion of  it.  The  company  preserved  their  exclusive  trade  to 
China,  but  not  to  the  East  Indies  proper.  The  latter  might 
be  carried  on  by  private  individuals,  with  all  the  harbours 
of  the  company,  not  only  from  the  port  of  London,  but 
from  others  at  the  discretion  of  the  government,  and  in 
their  own  vessek.  The  future  must  show,  whether  these 
regulations  will  be  followed  by  all  the  advantages  that  were 
anticipated.  Hitherto,  the  trade  of  the  company  does  not 
seem  to  have  suffered. 

The  charter  was  renewed,  April  10, 1814,  for  twenty  years.  1.  The 
monopoly  of  the  company  was  limited  to  Chinu.  2.  The  other  trade 
wp  -  made  fixe  to  all  English  subjects,  in  ships  not  under  three  hundred 
uud  lit'ty  tons,  subjectLd  liowever  to  certain  Ibrmalitip?.  3.  In  doubtful 
cases,  the  decision  wiw  to  rest  with  the  board  of  control  (see  p.  294). 
4.  Certain  regalationa  respecting  the  application  of  the  territinial  re- 
venues for  defraying  the  expraaes:  a.  of  the  administration  and  the 
nrv}y  h.  ( the  civU  and  commercial  cstablislinients  :  c.  the  surplus  to 
bo  exj»en(ie<l  on  objects  assigned  by  the  court  of  directors  with  the  ap- 
probutiou  of  tiie  board  of  control.  6.  lieguktions  respecting  the  ap- 
plication of  the  profit  aocming  from  trade:  a.  to  the  payment  of  ae- 
Gfpted  IhUs  of  ^change ;  b.  to  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  costs  of 
f  jmmcrco  ;  r.  to  n  yearly  dividend  often  per  cent. ;  d.  to  tlic  reduction 
I  f  the  capital  debt  in  India  and  England,  tiU  the  former  should  be 
liminishcd  to  ten,  the  latter  to  three  miUion  pounda  sterling.  The 
OT^ltts  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  parliament.  6,  The  governor^ 
general,  governors,  and  commanders-in-chief  were  to  be  chosen  T»y  the 
court  of  directors,  subject,  liowever,  to  the  approval  of  his  Majesty. 
7.  A  bishop  and  three  deacons  were  to  be  chosen  to  superintend  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  India. 

The  Hutary  of  the  European  Commerce  with  India,  to  which  is  sub- 
joined a  review  of  the  nrirunient-5  for  and  against  the  trade  witli  India, 
and  the  mnnafrement  of  it  by  a  cliartered  compa^3^  By  David  Mac- 
puEiteoN.  London,  1812.  This  very  instructive  history  is  written  to 
prove,  that  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  company  must  continae.  We 
here  find  the  arguments  on  both  sides  moat  eopiouslj  detailed. 

27.  The  l^ritish  dominion,  liowever,  in  the  East  Indies, 
was  to  receive  a  still  further  increase,  by  being  brousfht 
into  contact  witli   the  opposite  peninsula  beyond  the 


contmued  in  force. 
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Ganges.  In  the  BiniK  se  wnr,  the  English  found  a  power- 
ful opponent,  with  whom,  as  long  as  any  feehng  of  jealousy 
existed,  it  was  impossible  to  reckon  upon  the  contniuaiu  e 
of  amicable  relalious.  The  cessions  ot*  territory  and  other 
advantages,  which  they  obtained  at  the  peace,  cau  hardly 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  their  additional  conquests.  What  advantages 
indeed  will  accrue  to  their  commerce  from  [);ii  ticidar  estab- 
lishments on  the  coast  of  Siam,  remains  to  be  shown. 

The  Birmeae  war  was  oocasioned  by  disputes  rdatiTe  to  the  island 

of  Cheduba  on  the  const  of  Arracan.  Declaration  of  war  by  the  Eng- 
lish, March  5,  1824.  Conquest  of  Arracan,  April,  1825.  Capture  of 
Rangoon,  and  afterwards  of  Prome,  April  25.  Further  advance  of  the 
British  along  the  Irawaddi,  and  conclusion  of  peace  at  Yandabu>  Feb. 
24,  1826.  Conditions :  a.  Cession  of  the  four  jprovinces  of  Amean, 
Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  Tenasscrim  on  the  coast  of  Siam.  b.  A  British 
re.«ident  in  Assam,  c.  Pajment  of  one  crore  of  rnpe<»»,  (upwards  of 
£1,500,000  sterling,)  and  mutual  exemption  from  commercial  duties. 

The  increased  secnrity  of  Bengal  and  Cahmtta,  owing  to  the  pos- 
session of  Arracan,  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  abnost  the  only  ad- 
vantages obtained  by  this  war. 

28.  Though  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  East  India  pos- 
sessions of  the  French,  as  well  as  of  the  Danes  and  Dutch, 
were  restored,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  above,  (p. 
443,)  the  Dutch  alone  deserve  to  be  noticed.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  East  India  company,  they  became  the 
property  of  the  state,  which,  after  its  transmutatioQ  into  a 
kingdom,  sent  over  to  Batavia  a  marshal  as  governor-^ 
neral,  with  dictatorial  power  over  all  Dutch  India,  who  in- 
troduced an  almost  military  rule,  and  an  organization  en- 
tirely new.  But  soon  after,  the  British  made  themselves, 
for  the  first  time,  masters  of  Batavia,  having  conquered  it 
from  Bengal*  During  their  five  years'  possession,  so  wise 
and  mild  an  administration  was  exercised,  that  after  the 
restoration,  it  seems  to  have  been  difficult  for  the  natives 
'and  Europeans  to  accustom  themselves  again  to  Dutch  do- 
minion. During  the  short  time  it  was  in  possession  of 
Britain,  a  clearer  light  was  shed  over  this  remarkable  island, 
than  was  done  during  the  two  whole  centuries  of  the  do- 
minion of  Holland. 

The  administration  of  Marshal  Daendeld  lasted  from  Jan.  14,  1808, 
to  May  16,  1811.  His  principal  exertions,  with  respect  to  the  prodoce, 
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were  to  eneoorage  the  cnltivation  of  coffee  (apwarAi  of  farty-wvea 

million  trees  having  been  planted,  according  to  his  own  account) ;  but 
this  was  attended  with  the  p^reatpst  oppression  of  the  natives.  The 
English  were  in  possession  irom  iScpt,  II,  1811,  to  Aug.  19,  1816. 

Dajeiii>£L*8  Siaai  der  Nedtrhmdtehen  OoHin^hm  BezUtingen  in 
denJaanm  1806 — 1811.  S'GraTenhaago,  1814.  With  a  collection 
of  document!?  as  an  appendix,  in  4  vols.  The  .sketch  of  the  condition 
of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  shows  that  Hoog- 
endorp  had  not  exaggerated.  The  causes  of  decline  are  those  we  have 
mentiQiied  above. 

The  Sittory  &f  Java,  by  Thomas  Siakfobd  Ravfles,  Esq.  late 
lieut.-govemor  of  that  island  and  its  dependencies  ;  in  2  vols.  London, 
1817,  4to.  In  every  respect  the  leading  work  respecting  Java,  and 
abounding  in  new  disclosures  relative  to  Indian  antiquities. 

Nederhindieke  BezittrngeH  m  Azia,  Africa,  en  America^  m  derxdven 
Toestand  en  AangeJcmVu  it  voor  dit  Ryk,  w^gterigy  staatikiuukond' 
kumVifj  en  geographisch  beschreve/iy  door  J.  van  dk\  Boscn,  general- 
mnjov,  etc.  Amsterdam,  1818,  4to.  A  justification  of  the  early  Dutch 
administration. 

29.  For  the  coiitiiif  ul  i  f  Australia,  also,  new  and  plens- 
incT  projects  were  unibklcc].  The  British  settlements  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diomans  lAind  prospered, 
because  tho  number  of  free  laljuurers  increased ;  in  a 
few  years  the  population  had  doubled  ;  and  important  re- 
turning cargoes,  especially  of  wool,  compensated  for  the 
expenditures  of  the  mother  country.  A  lively  trade  was 
carrietl  on  w  ith  India  and  the  remotest  regions  of  the  world. 
The  chain  of  mountains  in  the  rear  of  the  colony,  before 
deemed  inaccessible,  were  surmounted,  and  a  road  con- 
struct(  I  over  them.  Spacious  and  fertile,  but  thinly  in- 
habite^l  plains,  intersected  by  rivers,  invited  the  agricultur- 
alist ;  and  the  lately-founded  town  ul  Bathurst  is  to  be  the 
starting  point  for  explorers  of  the  interior  of  this  surprising 
country.  On  the  Society  Islands  (see  p.  3()3)  (Christianity 
is  victorious  ;  the  Sandwich  Islands  reseniblr  a  lintish  set- 
tlement ;  and  the  New  Zealanilcj s,  carrying  on  an  in- 
creasing traffic  Willi  New  South  Wales,  have  begun  to  eat 
potatoes  instead  of  human  flesh.  All  these  are  the  elements 
of  a  new  order  of  things ;  the  elements  of  one  grand,  uni- 
versal, political  system,  growing  out  of  the  narrow  colonial 
system  of  Europe. 

The  History  qf  New  iS(mth  IValeSy  by  O'Hara.  London,  1817. 
Comes  down  to  1816. 

A  Statistical,  Historical,  and  Political  Description  of  the  Cohn^  Of 
New  South  fFales,  and  its  dependent  settlements  in  Van  Dieman*s  Land, 
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by  W.  C.  WrvTwoRTn,  a  native  of  the  Golonj.  London,  1820.  The 
leading  work  in  respect  of  statistiCvS. 

2%e  Sydney  Gazette.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  New  South 
Wales  end  Van  Dieman's  Land,  has  increeeed  within  six  years  from 
12,000  to  25,000 :  half  of  whom  are  free  agricalturalists.  Thi^  popula- 
tion already  exceeds  40,000,  and  is  continually  on  the  inerease. 


THIKD  SECTION. 
Restoration  of  the  poUtieal  system  i^  Europe. 

J.  L.  KLi'REH,  Actcn  dcs  JVierter  Congresses.  1815,  8vo.  BIsher 
sieben  BSimlc.    A  highly  meritorious  collection. 

J.  L.  KlUdeb,  UebersiclU  der  diplomatischen  Verhandlungen  de$ 
Wiener  Omgressa  uberhtn^  tmd  inaonderheU  tiber  vriehHye  Augele- 
genheiten  des  Deutschen  Bundes,    1816,  in  zwei  Abtheilungen. 

ScnoELL,  Hisfoire  al/rcgce,  (see  p.  390,)  vol.  x. — xii. — The  eleventh 
volume  principally,  according  to  Kliiber,  oontaios  the  history  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna. 

The  following  section  natnralljr  contains  the  results,  not  only  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  political  sj^tem  of 
Kuropc,  hut  also  of  the  previous  nm!  subsequent  negotiations  of  Paris  | 
arranged  not  according  to  time  but  matter. 

1.  The  restoration  of  the  dismembered  political  system 
of  Europe  was  the  greatest,  and — if  successful — ^wouid 
prove  the  inost  glorious  office  that  statesnen  were  ever 
called  upon  to  discharge.  But  the  policy  of  statesmen 
was  of  itself  unable  to  solve  this  problem  ;  now  could  they 
have  conciliated  the  many  clashing  interests  ?  Nothing  but 
the  pure  will  of  the  monarchs  was  able  to  effect  it;  and 
whence  should  this  will  proceed,  but  from  their  personal 
sentiments,  and  the  p^reat  experience  they  had  just  acquired  ? 
Their  work  itself  must  constitute  their  eulogium  ;  but  it  is 
impossil)le  to  delineate  it,  except  from  this  point  of  view.  No 
less,  indeed,  depended,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  views  and 
sentiments  of  the  ministers  to  whom  the  execution  was  in- 
trusted. Different  as  their  characters  were,  tlipv  were  at 
least  jM-actical  statesmen  ;  and  this  afforded  a  security  against 
the  danner,  that  a  structure  would  be  reared  which  could 
have  existed  only  in  theory. 

With  regard  to  the  leading  charactoifi  who  attended  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  and  were  particularljr  active  both  before  and  alter  the  negotia- 

tions  at  Paris,  st'o  j).  445. 

2.  But  that  the  poweriul,  and  cvcu  the  most  powerful  ou 
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earth,  are  always  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  prevailing 
ideas  of  the  ac:e,  has  ^rildoni  been  more  strongly  illustrated 
than  in  the  prest^nt  case.  That  princes  and  nations  do  not 
exist  to  make  war  on  each  other,  unless  forced  by  necessity; 
that  states,  in  forming  a  free  ]X)litical  system,  must  mutually 
respect  each  other's  independence  ;  that  the  constitutions 
must  be  regulated  by  fixed  laws ;  that  a  certain  portiun  iii 
the  legislation,  especially  in  taxation,  must  be  conceded  to 
the  people  throuq^h  their  representatives ;  that  slavery  and 
bondac'e  are  evils,  which  must  be  aboli.shed ;  that  a  legiti- 
mate share  of  freedom  shoukl  be  allowed  to  tlie  communi- 
cation of  ideas  by  means  of  the  pen  and  press ;  finally,  and 
above  all,  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  religion,  policy, 
and  morality,  which  is  to  be  strengthened  to  the  utmost  de- 
gree—  these  were  maxims  either  explicitly  declared  or 
tacitly  acknowledged.  And  the  influence  which  the  forms 
of  social  life  have  on  political  transactions,  was  manifested 
in  the  most  beneficial  way.  Nothing  was  heard  of  that 
altercation  respecting  rank,  whidi  a  century  before  had  so 
clogged  the  proceedings  at  Utrecht ;  and  tlie  most  powerfiil 
monarchs  were  daily  seen  moving  among  the  citizens  in  the 
dress  of  priyate  men. 

3.  Favourable,  however,  as  these  circumstances  were, 
every  intelligent  person  could  plainly  foresee  that  there 
would  be  no  want  of  obstacles ;  and  uat  the  edifice  to  be 
reared  would  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  ideal  structures 
that  so  many  had  formed.  The  criterion,  by  which  eveiy 
proposition  had  to  be  measured,  was  not  what  was  ab- 
stractly possible,  but  what  was  possible  under  the  given 
circumstances  and  relations ;  and  though  this  criterion  itself 
involved  certain  imperfections  and  deficiencies^  can  thb 
surprise  the  experienced  ? 

4.  The  restoration  of  the  political  system  of  Europe  was 
in  general  founded  on  the  principle  of  Intimacy;'  the 

'  T-.egitimacy  is  necessarily  fonnflctl  on  the  right  of  succession,  regulated 
by  primogeniture,  which  alone  confers  a  lawful  claim.  Thus  our  European 
princes  are  legitimate  rulers,  not  because  they  happen  to  l>e  in  poMCWion  of 
power,  for  this  would  apply  ^v\th  equal  force  to  a  usurper,  but  because  they 
are  so  in  point  of  law,  owing  to  their  right  of  succession.  A  primogenital 
right,  however,  it  is  obvioas,  can  only  exist  in  eonnezlon  with  monogamy,  as 
in  such  case  there  cannot  possibly  be  more  than  one  lawfi;l  rompctitor  to  the 
throne,  the  very  reverse  oi  which  must  of  course  obtain  uuder  a  system  of 
polygamy.   It »  for  this  reason,  that  in  sjieaking  of  oriental  governments  we 
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legitimate  dynasties,  that  had  been  more  or  h\ss  dispossessed, 
were  to  be  reinstated.  The  restoration  necessarily  em- 
braced the  sin«j,le  parts  as  well  as  the  whole.  W  ith  regard 
to  tlie  sinolc  parts,  tiieir  territorial  extent  as  well  as  their 
constitution  would  naturally  be  taken  into  consideration  ; 
this  last,  however,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  particular 
state  itself.  But  the  popular  opinion,  confirmed  not  only 
by  theorists,  but  principally  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain, 
bad  declared  itself  so  loudly  in  favour  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  that  thb  form  of  government  became  prevalent, 
if  not  universal,  throughout  Europe.  After  the  disappear- 
ance of  all  the  larger  republics,  Switzerland  alone  excepted, 
the  European  political  system  acquired  more  than  ever  a 
monarchical  character,  vdthout,  however,  sustaining  any 
infraction  of  political  liberty ;  and  as  elective  kin^oros  had 
happily  disappeared  from  it  at  the  same  time,  it  also  ob- 
tained, together  with  legitimacy,  a  greater  share  of  general 
stability.  The  conflict  of  parties,  uiat  universal  symptom 
of  freedom,  reaches  not  the  rulers,  but  only  the  responsible 
ministers.  It  were  well  had  there  been  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  respecting  the  nature  of  that  form  of  government ; 
but  painful  experience  was  soon  to  prove  how  much  was 
wanting  to  it. 

The  superiority  of  a  oonstitutional  monarcli}'  (with  &  representative 

assembly,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  pablic)  over  an  autocratic  mon- 
archy (wlien^  both  arc  wantln;::)  is  not  founded  on  the  fact,  tluit  the 
former  is  always  better  governed  ;  (for  even  autocraeies  are  not  unlVc- 
quently  very  well  governed  ;)  but  on  the  greater  or  leas  value  which  is 
placed  In  the  political  improvement  of  the  nation  and  its  consequences. 
This  improvement  can  proc  eed  from  nothing  but  un  actual  participation 
in  their  own  roneoni^  :  nn  l  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  diffusion 
of  constitutional  ioims  ot  government  will  have  a  l>encficial  influence  on 
Europe,  provided  the  restrictions  wiiich  the  nature  of  monarchy  de- 
mands are  properly  observed.  Experience  must  show  how  far  each 
people  is  ripe  for  this  liberty ;  the  character  is,  in  this  case,  move  deei- 
flive  than  the  spirit.  It  takes  time  to  learn — how  to  become  accustomed 
to  liberty.  And  let  him  who  expects  immediately  to  find  in  a  new 
chamber  a  Pitt  or  a  Fox,  only  turn  over  the  annals  of  Great  iintain 
itself,  as  fiur  back  as  the  times  of  the  Long  Parliament. 

See  Hbeiibii's  essay;  ZTaftsr  den  Einfims  der  poStueken  TheoHeen^ 

can  never  api)ly  the  term  '  legiumale'  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word. 
The  princes  of  the  East  possess  their  thrones  either  by  mere  chance,  or  the 
cnpriciont;  will  of  their  predecessors,  and  not  at  all  because  thi  \  hive  rmy 
personal  right  to  them ;  a  fact  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  has  furuwtied 
abundant  proofs  at  all  times. 
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und  die  ErkaUung  det  Mimarehischen  Ptwcips  m  dem  neueren  Europa, 
HistoriBche  Werke,  B.  i.  p.  865  Bq.   The  aecond  latdj'^umexed  part 

of  the  essay  describes  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  constitutional  moo* 
archy,  (provided  the  state"*  of  Europe  do  not  degenerate  into  mock-mon- 
archies and  mock-repubiic^,)  and  tliat  not  in  wavering  positions  and 
luilfoassertions,  but  according  to  the  jpartioikr  viewa  of  the  author,  in  a 
dear  and  explicit  manner.  It  is  in  net  bis  political  confession  of  faith. 

5.  There  was  scarcely  a  state  of  Europe,  whose  territorial 
rcl  itions  were  not  in  a  distracted  state.  Nothing  but  the 
limitation  of  France  to  its  ancient  boundaries  by  the  treaties 
of  Paris,  in  consequence  of  which  so  many  iii  j  jortant  (  iiti- 
tries  on  that  bide  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  allic>,  t  uulJ  render  adjustment  or  re- 
storation possible.  But  a  complete  restoration  could  not  be 
effected  without  greater  injustice  than  before.  The  number 
of  souls  and  square  miles,  besides  the  amount  uf  revenues, 
was  genei  ally  taken  as  the  criterion  of  adjustment ;  and  not 
wholly  without  reason ;  but  was  it  not  too  frequently  taken 
as  the  sole  criterion  ?  It  was  also  impossible  to  establish  a 
general  epoch.  This  difficulty  was  avoided  by  adopting  a 
different  one  for  each  of  the  three  leading  powers;  with 
France  it  preceded  1792;  with  Austria  it  was  the  year 
1805,  though  with  some  Yariations ;  aiid  with  Prasna  the 
statistical  measure  of  1806  was  adopted.  All  further  ques- 
tionS)  with  these  as  well  as  the  snudW  states^  were  to  be 
settled  by  cessions. 

6.  From  Germany,  the  central  state  of  Europe,  must  be* 
gin  our  sunrey  of  each  of  the  states.  That  with  its  fiite  is 
closely  united  the  &te  of  Europe  itself,  modem  histoiy  has 
too  forcibly  inculcated,  to  need  any  further  demonstration. 
But  what  an  aspect  did  Germany  exhibit  at  the  moment  ot 
its  emancipation !  For  ten  years  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  state. 
On  all  sides,  its  boundaries  were  circumscribed.  The  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  Holstein,  and  the  Illyrian  provinces  had 
been  detached  from  it.  In  the  interior,  the  rights  of  pos- 
session were  almost  eveiy  where  altered  and  uncertain. 
The  Prussian  monarchy  had  been  dismembered ;  Austria 
deprived  of  a  great  portion  of  its  oldest  hereditary  pro- 
vinces ;  Saxony,  vrith  several  smaller  countries,  placed  un- 
der administration ;  and  the  ephemeral  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia disserved.  How  much  was  requisite  to  restore  order 
to  this  chaos! 
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7.  If  they  were  to  exist  at  all,  the  necessity  of  forming 
the  G(  riiian  states  into  a  political  union,  as  tar  as  this  was 
possible,  was  ev  ident  to  the  unprejudiced  observer.  It  was 
loudly  demanded  by  the  pubHc  voice,  and  never  was  the 
national  spirit  of  Germany  so  much  excited.  But  how  far 
\va5  it  possible  ?  Not  a  thouglit  could  be  entertained  of  a 
transformation  into  one  state — ^which  would  have  been  the 
grave  of  German  improvement  and  European  freedom — 
nothing  mofe  could  be  designed,  than  a  union  of  the  exist- 
ing states  of  Oennany.  This  idea  was  already  proposed  in 
the  first  peace  of  Paris,  and  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  tlie 
question  of  its  feasibility  was  discussed.  All  hopes  of  its 
ultimate  execution  were  just  on  the  point  of  being  given 
up,  when  a  higher  destiny,  confirming  the  tardy  resolutions 
of  the  princes  by  an  appeal  to  their  fears,  stepped  in  to  its 
assistance;  and  owing  to  a  pressure  of  other  mvourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  act  of  the  German  confederation  was  at 
length  brought  to  a  conclusion.  By  it  the  sovereign  princes 
of  Germany  and  the  free  cities  formed  themselves  into  a 
perpetual  league,  called  the  Germanic  Confederation,  with 
a  f(Mlerative  diet,  to  be  held  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  A 
permanent  bond  was  to  encircle  the  German  states;  and 
though  it  was  drawn  less  tightly  than  was  expected  by  the 
nation,  and  less  so  than  was  desired  by  some  of  the  most 
poweriul  parties  concerned  in  framing  it,  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  bond ;  and  the  hope  at  least  remained,  that  time  would 
render  it  more  compact,  when  the  necessi^  should  be  felt. 

The  first  preliminary  declaration  of  a  Germanic  confederation  was 
contained  in  the  peace  of  Paris,  1814,  Art  6.  **  The  states  of  Ger- 
many shall  be  independent,  and  united  hj  a  federatiTe  leagne."  (There- 
fore no  lonjT^^r  n  rM^nian  empire,  under  an  imperinl  sovcrci'jii^  A 
Gennau  cuimnission  wan  established  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  consist- 
ing of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Pnissia»  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and 
Wiitemherg.  But  thirteen  sessions,  Oct.  14  to  Not.  16^  fornished  the 
melancholy  result,  that  no  agreement  could  be  hoped  for,  while  Bavaria 
and  Wirtemberg  presented  so  many  nhjectTons.  And  besides,  the  other 
German  states  and  free  cities  entered  into  a  counter-alliance,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  right  of  the  commi8Bi<m  to  stftle  any  thing  without  tiidr 
assent  A  general  deliberation  was  first  hdd  in  May  and  June^  (yet 
Wirtemberg  and  Baden  acceded  at  a  later  period,)  and  the  act  of  con- 
federation wa?'  sifrnpd,  Jniu>  8,  1815.  The  parties  to  this  act  were  : — 1. 
Austria.  2.  X^rn^^^iu  (both  for  the  countries  which  formerlj  belonged 
to  the  German  empire,  with  the  inclusion  of  Silesia).  3.  BaTaria.  4. 
Saxony.   5.  Hanover.  6.  Wirtembeiig.  7.  Baden.  8.  Electorate  of 
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Hesse.  9.  Grand  duchy  of  Hesse.  10.  Dcnifiark,  on  account  of  Hol- 
stein.  11.  The  NetherUuidfly  on  account  of  Luxemburg.  12.  Bruns- 
widc  18.  MecUeDbnrg  Sdnrerin.  14.  Naasan.  15.  Saxe  Wdmar. 
16.  Saxc  Gotha.  17.  8ftxe  Ck>bourg.  18.  Swco  ^\  t;iniii<;:t'ii.  19. 
Saxe  HiUlhiirghauscn.  20.  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  21.  llubtoin-Old- 
eiiburg.  22.  Auhalt-Detisau.  23.  Anhalt-Bernburg.  24.  Anhalt- 
Kuthen.  25.  Schwartzburg-Sondershausen.  26.  Schwartzburg-Ru- 
dolstadt  27.  HohoosoUern^Hechiiigeii.  28.  lichtenstein.  29.  Ho- 
hengollea-SiflgiliaringeD.  30.  Waldeck.  31.  Reuss,  elder  line.  32. 
Reuss,  younger  line.  33.  Schaumbur<j^-Lippo.  34.  Lip[>f-T)<'tmfiM. 
To  these  were  afterwards  added,  35.  lle.H.st'-Hombur^.  And  tlie  four 
free  cities.  36.  Lubeck.  37.  Frunkfort.  38.  Bremen.  And,  39. 
Ibmbuig.  FHndpal  pomts.  L  General:  1.  All  the  parties^  eoo- 
vinced  of  the  advantages  of  their  connezkm  for  the  maintcnatwo  of 
the  tranquillity  and  tlie  balan'  '"  of  Europe,  unite  tli( m  r  Ivo-j  in  one 
league,  to  be  called  the  German  Confederation.  2.  Its  oljject  is, 
the  maintenance  of  the  internal  and  external  security  of  Germany, 
and  of  the  independence  and  inviolabiUty  of  each  of  the  German 
states.  3.  All  the  members  of  tlie  confederation  have,  as  mem- 
bers, eqnnl  ri2:hts  ;  and  all  bind  themselves  equally  to  keep  the 
act  of  confederation  inviolable.  4.  The  concerns  of  the  confeder- 
stfoa  are  to  he  managed  br  a  IbderatiTe  diet,  to  have^  in  all,  seTen* 
teen  voices.  6.  Anatria  shaU  preaide  in  the  searions  of  the  diet.  ICvi-ry 
member  is  authorized  to  make  propn-itifm;!,  wliich  the  pre-^iclmt  will 
submit  for  deliberation.  6.  Iii  bringing  forward  or  altering  any 
of  the  fundamental  luws,  or  organic  regulatious  of  the  confederation, 
the  assembly  will  form  itself  into  a  ptemun  of  sixty-nine  votes,  aecord- 
ing  to  future  distribution.  7.  In  the  plenum  as  well  as  in  the  .smaller 
diet,  the  majority  of  votes  is  to  decide ;  in  the  latter  the  absolute  ma- 
jority alone  ia  recjuisite ;  in  the  former  two-thinls.  But  when  there  is 
a  question,  that  eoncernii  tlie  adoption  or  alteration  of  the  fundamental 
lawa,  the  organic  regulations  of  tiie  confederation,  the  jura  smgulormm 
or  aflfairs  of  reUgiiMi»  no  resolution  can  be  made,  by  a  majority  of  votes. 
8.  Reiriilations  refpeetinp  the  order  of  voting.  9.  The  conf"  L  rative 
diet  16  to  be  held  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  10.  Sketching  ot  the  fun- 
damental laws.  11.  AU  the  members  promise  to  defend  tiie  whde  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  each  partaeular  state  of  the  confederation,  against 
every  attack,  and  mutually  guarantee  all  the  pogscasions  of  each  other 
included  in  the  confederation,  in  a  war  of  the  confederation,  there  are 
to  be  no  partial  negotiations,  or  truce,  or  peace.  The  members  of  the 
confederation,  however,  reserve  to  ttonaelves  the  right  of  making  alU- 
anoes  of  every  kind,  but  at  the  same  time  engage  not  to  enter  into  any 
connexion,  which  should  militate  against  the  safety  of  the  coiif  1<  !  ition 
or  that  of  th'^  "iniile  states.  They  cngajre  neither  to  make  war  uj>on 
each  other,  ou  miy  pretence  whatever,  or  to  enforce  their  claims  with 
violence,  but  to  bring  them  before  the  federative  diet»  and  submit  to  the 
decision  of  a  commission,  or  of  an  impartial  COOrt  of  reference.  XL 
Particular  points:  12.  The  erection  of  supreme  courts  of  judicature, 
13.  A  representative  constitution  to  be  adopted  in  all  the  federate 
states.  14.  Regulations  respecting  the  relations  of  princes  who  had 
been  formerly  independenl»  but  are  so  no  longer.   16,  Bespeeting  the 
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pensions  of  the  torincr  members  of  the  foundations,  and  of  the  Teutonic 
Order.  16.  Respecting  debts  and  pensioiis.  17.  Equality  of  civil  and 
political  rightg  for  all  denftinSnations  of  Christians.  18.  B^;iilation8  re- 
specting the  post  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Thurn  tind  Taxis.  19. 
General  rights  of  t lie  subjects  of  the  states  of  the  Gcrmanif  confeder- 
ation, a.  The  power  of  possessing  landed  property  in  other  states, 
without  waj  extra  taaaea*  o.  The  right  of  free  removal,  of  entering  in- 
to  service,  exemptioii  from  all  subsequent  taxe^  ;  and  the  future  adop- 
tion of  similar  nmnt^r  fnents  respecting  the  liber^  of  the  press  tnd  the 
rights  of  author.-i  and  publishers. 

The  constitution  of  the  Grermanic  confederation  ftrnt  acquired  its 
perfection  bj  the  ministerisl  conferences  holden  at  Vienna,  Dec,  1819 
—May,  1820,  a  suppleineDtaiy  act  of  sixty-five  articles  having  been 
atlded,  May  15,  1820.  The  principal  point.s  fixed  by  it  respected,  a. 
the  etficiency  and  coiupetency  of  the  diet.  b.  The  ca.*}es,  where  the  in- 
ferior diet  is  sufficient,  or  a  plenum  is  necessary,  c.  Adjustment  of  the 
diflTerenoes  between  the  members  of  the  cKmfedoration.  d.  The  eacecu* 
tion  of  the  resolutions  of  the  confederation,  e.  The  relations  with  fi>' 
reign  states,  and  resolution  respectixig  war  and  peaces  etc 

8.  What  under  the  existing  circumstances  and  relations 
it  was  possible  to  effect,  must  here  also  have  detenuincd  the 
particular  line  of  conduct.  A  union  of  states,  with  a  fe- 
deral govei  luncnt,  like  that  of  North  America,  could  have 
been  expected  by  those  only,  who  assumed,  that  the  princes 
of  Germany  would  relinquish  their  thrones.  How  iuuch  is 
gained,  and  how  mucli  is  wanting,  is  evident.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  internal  tranquilhty  and  peace  of  Germany, 
R8  well  as  its  independence  with  respect  to  other  countries, 
the  fbnnatioik  of  me  constitutions,  the  equali^  of  the  weak- 
est and  the  most  powerful  members,  (an  event  unparalleled 
in  history,)  was  explicitly  proposed ;  and  has  hitherto  been 
pursued  by  no  one  more  conscientiously  than  by  the  most 
powerful.  What  is  still  wanting  may  be  supplied,  if  the 
Grermans  are  willing  to  supply  it,  not  by  forms^  but  by  the 
love  of  their  common  countiy.  The  princes^  on  the  one 
hand,  should  recollect,  that  as  being  partners  in  the  confe- 
deration, they  should  not  refuse  to  submit  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  diet  such  affairs  as  actually  &11  within  its  cog- 
nizance ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are 
always  depreciating  the  present  good,  and  therefore  speak 
only  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  confederation,  should  know, 
that  tbev  themselves  are  its  most  dangerous  enemies.  The 
voice  of  the  nation  must  support  and  exalt  it.  The  cabinets 
alone  are  unable  to  do  so,  even  if  they  wished  it,  unless  ihey 
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nre  seconded  by  the  public  voice  and  the  popular  syropathy. 
To  be  the  pacific  state  of  Europe  is  its  high  destination ;  can 
there  be  a  more  glorious  one,  provided  it  fulfils  it?  The 
diet  was  opened  at  Frankfort,  Nov.  5,  1816* 

Der  Detttsehe  Bund  in  seinen  Verhaltnissen  zu  dem  Europdisehen 

St<iatensi/stem  ;  hey  Ernff nnug  dts  Bundestag s  dargestelU,  von  A.  H.  L. 
IIerren.   1816.   With  a  poatBcript  in  FeriMM»Ue  iU«ft»f^^ 
B.  ii.  p.  452  sqq. 

9.  The  territorial  arrangements  in  Germany  were  most 
closely  connected  with  the  restoration  of  the  two  greater 
German  monarchies.  But  Xho  restoration  of  these  mon- 
archies was  the  affair,  not  of  Germany  only,  but  of  all 
Europe,  and  as  such,  indeed,  it  was  treated.  The  five  lead- 
ing powers,  which  had  concluded  the  peace  of  Paris,  viz., 
Austria,  Prussia,  England,  Russia,  and  France,  formed  at 
the  congress  a  closer  union,  for  the  atluirs  of  Europe,  under 
the  presidency  of  Prince  Metternich  :  into  this  xmion,  the 
three  other  powers  were  drawn  in  single  cases,  viz.,  S{)ain, 
Portugal,  and  Sweden.  These  eiirlit  powers,  therefore, 
were  those  who  signed  the  acts  of  the  congress  of  V  ienna, 

For  the  nsmes  of  the  ambwaadors,  iee  p.  445. 

10.  The  restoration  of  the  Austrian  monarcHy  was  effected 
for  the  most  part  by  means  of  the  dissolved  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  of  the  reconquered  lUgrrian  provinces,  but  in  part 
by  the  return  of  the  cessions  to  Bavaria.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  Austrian  monarchy  became  a  geographical 
whole, — with  twenty-eight  million  inhabitants,  of  which 
nine  and  a  half  belonged  to  the  German  confederation ; 
the  rest  were  Hungarians,  Italians,  Illyrians,  and  Poles. 
This  monarchy  tlius  resumed  its  ancient  character,  that  of  a 
union  of  nations  and  states  under  a  common  sovereign,  but 
without  a  common  constitution.  To  respect  these  therefore 
will  be  the  true  wisdom  of  the  rulers. 

By  the  confess  of  Vienna,  Austria  nrquired,  1.  In  Italy,  all  the 
countries  sitnnt'  tl  between  the  Tt'-'jino,  Po,  ati'l  A  lriritic  Sea,  with  the 
Veltelin  and  Cliiavenna,  the  part  oi'  .Mnntua  -  uth  ti{'  the  Po,  and  the 
right  of  holding  a  garrison  in  Ferraru.  They  were  elevated  into  a 
Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom.  (And  moreoTer,  the  family  acquired 
the  thteoteewidog^nUuret,  Tuscany,  Modena»  and  Parma  and  Piaoenza.) 
9.  The  Tllyrian  provinces,  ceded  at  the  peace  of  Vienna,  (p.  413,)  and^ 
immedjately  alter  elevated  into  the  kingdom  of  lUyria.  3.  What  was 
formerly  Venetian  Dalmatia,  with  the  republic  liagu^  and  the  i&Umd^ 
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as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro.  4.  By  comparts  with  Bavaria.  June  3, 
1814,  and  April  14,  1816,  (in  consideration  oi'  some  otUer  indenuiifica* 
tion,)  TttoI  and  Vorarlberg,  (with  the  exception  of  the  district  Weiler,) 
SahthuTg  as  far  as  the  Selxa;  the  portions  of  the  Innviertcl  and 
Hausnickvirrtol,  wliich  wcrn  codod  by  Austria  in  1809*  5»  From 
Bussia,  the  district  ceded  in  East  Gallicia  (p.  413). 

11.  The  restoration  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  according 
to  the  statistical  relations  of  1805  was  recognised  by  nil, 
and  especially  by  Austria,  as  essentiaiW^  necessaiy.  Who 
could  doubt  it  ?  Who,  afler  such  sacrifices,  would  refuse  it 
to  Prussia  ?  But  the  restoration  was  necessarily  exposed  to 
greater  difficulties,  because  this  country  had  been  much 
more  dismembered  ;  and  every  thing  could  not  be  restored 
to  the  footing  of  1805.  Anspach  and  Baireuth  could  not 
be  restored,  by  reason  of  their  situation,  without  mutilating 
Bavaria ;  Cleves  and  Berg,  however,  were  substituted  in 
their  stead.  But  the  greatest  tlifiiculties  were  occasioned 
by  the  chiims  of  Russia  to  the  Huchy  of  Warsaw. — The 
curse  of  the  Polish  partitions  stiil  lay  heavily  on  Europe. 
Prussia,  attachinj^  itself  to  Russia,  demanded  for  its  sacrihces 
in  Poland,  all  Saxony,  whose  king  was  to  be  iudemnified  in 
Westphalia.  Austria,  England,  nnrl  particularly  lV;iuce, 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  Saxon  house.  Scarcely  any 
mention  was  made  of  the  Saxon  people.  There  were 
moments  indeed,  w  hen,  from  less  pacific  princes,  extremities 
might  have  been  apprehended.  An  intermediate  course 
was  at  length  discovered  by  [)olicy  ;  the  country  which  had 
suffered  for  Germany  was  divided  ;  and  a  part  also  of  tlie 
duchy  of  Warsaw  was  ailoLLed  to  Pru-sia.  The  most  per- 
plexing knot  was  therefore  untied,  or  at  least  cut ;  and 
notliing  further  could  create  difficulties  of  importance.  Thus 
with  about  ten  million  inhabitants,  and  a  territory  divided 
into  two  great  portions,  Pmssia  came  again  into  the  num- 
ber of  the  first  powers,  the  territory  and  population  of  each 
of  wliicli  generally  uniuunted  to  thrice  as  much.  If  it  wishes 
to  hold  its  station,  its  spirit  iiiu>t  :3Upply  what  is  wanting  in 
mass.  That  it  can  do  so,  it  has  already  proved  ;  iuv  with 
ten  millions  Prussia  fell,  and  with  five  it  recovered  itself. 
It  is  well  for  Europe,  that  it  has  such  a  state  in  its  centre. 

,  By  the  pe.oce  of  Til?it,  Prussia  lost  about  half  of  its  territory  and 
population.  It  recovered  what  it  then  resigned,  but  renounced  its 
cUims  to  the  greater  part  of  Soatb  Prussia  and  New  East  Prussia, 
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which  were  assigned  to  Russia  ;  Anspach  and  Baireutb,  which  were 
retained  by  BaTsria  $  Ifildeaheim  and  Eaat  Friealand,  and  a  portion  of 

Liiigen  and  Eichsfeld,  which  were  allott^Ml  to  Hanover.  For  its  lost 
provinces,  it  claimtM!  indemnification,  which  it  acquired  in  a  part  of 
South  Prussia,  (  tiuchy  of  Pos^cn,)  almost  half  tho  kiii^'iloin  of  Saxony 
(ceded  by  the  act  of  Alay  18,  1815)  ;  Swedish  romerauia,  Cleves,  Berg, 
Ahrembecg  and  other  portions  of  Westpfaalia*  and  the  greatw  part  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Saar,  by  which  Germany  obtained,  at 
the  same  time,  a  bulwark  in  that  quarter.  Of  the  ten  provinres  of  the 
monarchy,  seven,  Brandenberg,  Pomemnia,  Saxony,  Silesia,  Westphalia, 
Cleves  and  Berg,  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  with  aliaost  eight  million  in- 
habitants, belonged  to  the  Germanic  confed^tion ;  the  three  otherSi 
East  and  West  Prussia  with  Posen,  did  not.  A  constitutional  form  of 
government  wa?  to  take  the  place  of  an  autocracy  ;  but  the  organization 
of  the  administration  was  suti'ered  to  precede  the  organization  of  the 
ooDStitntion,  whieh  coold  not  be  unattended  with  great  diffleolties  in  so 
divided  a  state. 

For  the  history  of  the  ncprotiations  rc-^pectinf;  Saxony,  besides  the 
works  quoted  pa^e  476,  we  refer  tlie  reader  to  the  essay  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Minerva,  1817,  with  the  documents.  And  the  work  en- 
titled, Ww  warden  wir  wu  wir  rindf    Von  smm  SSoeAwen,  1815. 

12.  In  the  territorial  adjustment  of  the  other  ^reat  states 
of  Germany,  1.  Bavaria  acquired,  in  remuneration  for  its 
cessions  to  Austria,  a  }>art  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Klune, 
A\'ur/.1)urg,  AschafFenburo:,  and  some  portions  of  Fulda. 
Its  further  elaims  on  Batlen  lor  the  circle  of  the  Maine  and 
i  iuiber,  and  the  escheatage  of  the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  re- 
mained uii.^atisfied.  2.  Wirtemberg,  and  3,  Baden,  re- 
mained unaltered.  4.  Hanover  was  elevated  to  the;  rank  of 
a  kint^dom  ;  and  received  from  Prussia,  Hildeslieim,  East 
Friesland,  the  lower  district  of  Lingen,  Meppen,  and  a  part 
of  Eichsfeld,  together  with  some  districts  from  the  elector 
of  Hesse ;  but  in  return  it  ceded  to  Prussia,  Lauenburg  be- 
yond the  Elbe,  (exchanged  with  Denmark  for  Pomerania 
and  Rugen,  formerly  obtained  from  Sweden,  p.  437,)  to- 
gether with  some  other  districts.  The  territorial  adjust- 
ment of  the  smaller  states  will  be  found  in  the  acts  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna.  The  introduction  of  representative 
constitutions  (promised  by  Art.  13)  has  already  been  ac- 
complished in  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Hanover,  Baden,  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  Brunswick,  Nassau,  Mecklenburg, 
Saxe  Weimar,  ete. ;  in  Saxony,  however,  as  well  as  the 
electorate  of  Hesse,  the  old  forms  still  exist ;  in  the  others 
the  representative  system  is  expected  to  take  place. 

Tbe  ooDstitatioiii  of  the  Gtonnaii  states,  notwithstsnduig  many  loodi* 
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fications  in  respect  both  of  the  organization,  and  the  greater  or  lees  pub* 

licity  of  their  transactions,  have  hitherto  coincided  'm  thp  f(i11ovv?!tir 
points :  a.  The  monarchical  principle  has  ever)'  where  been  upheld,  ia 
the  mode  of  conferring  constitutions  by  the  rulers,  and  by  a  just  de- 
tennitiatioii  of  their  rights  in  relation  to  the  states.  6.  The  assemUgr  of 
the  states  consists  of  two  chambers,  c.  To  these  is  allotted  their  pro- 
per part  ill  tilt'  IcL'i^lntion,  especially  with  regard  to  taxation. 

Expos6  du  droit  public  de  I'Alleinayney  par  E.  H.  de  S.  (S<:hvvartz- 
Itopf.)    Paris  et  Geneve,  1821.    Written  chiefly  for  foreigners. 

13.  The  restoration  of  the  state  of  the  Netherlands  was 
one  of  the  principal  points  in  the  restoration  of  the  political 
system  of  Europe.  History  has  shown  how  intimately  the 
fate  of  the  latter  was  connected  with  that  of  the  Bel^ic,  no 
less  than  the  Batavian,  provinces,  since  Be%iuni  m  the 
hands  of  France  first  opened  the  avenue  to  universal  do- 
minion. It  was  consiaered  necessary  to  found  there  a 
powerful  state,  which,  at  least  in  alliance  with  Prussia,  should 
be  strong  enough  to  defend  itself ;  and  the  union  of  all 
the  Netherlands  into  one  kingdom  was  resolved  on  at  Vi- 
enna. Tlie  sovereign  prince  adopted  in  consequence  tlie 
royal  title,  and  the  house  of  Orange,  governing  the  same 
provinces  which  had  belonged  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
gave  them  a  free  constitution  instead  of  the  tyniiiiii''al  des- 
potism of  Philip.  The  necessity  of  a  fixrd  !)(niadary  was 
likewise  perceived  and  provided  for.  Tliougb  two  nations, 
diriienng  in  origin,  language,  (^as  they  had  done  for  two  thou- 
sand years  before,)  and  religion,  could  not  be  immediately 
amalganiatefl ;  and  though  it  was  ii(>t  possible  to  open  at 
the  same  time  to  the  conunerce  and  manufactures  of  both, 
the  market  they  desired,  the  foundation  was,  nevertheless, 
laid  of  a  permanent  union  ;  and  the  wii»dom  of  the  house  of 
Orange  must  accomplish  the  rest. 

According  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  May  31»  1815,  the  constltooit 
parts  of  t!M'  kin^rdom  of  the  Netherlands  ^vf'r'^  :  all  the  Batavian  nnd 
Belgic  provinces  with  Luttich,  divided  into  seventeen  provinces,  besides 
the  separate  grand  ducbj  of  Luxemberg,  belonging  to  the  Germanic 
OonfederatioD.  ConstitatiCHD  i  inberitanoe  of  the  throne  aeciued  to  the 
house  of  Orange.   The  king  inTeated  with  fiiU  «toentiTe  powers  snd 

the  right  of  first  proposinjii:  laws  ;  but  the  chnniV><»r«  mny  make  proposi- 
tions. At  the  side  of  tlic  king,  a  council  ut  state,  ul  his  own  appoint- 
ment. A  legislative  body,  the  states-general,  in  two  chambers.  The 
first  ooosisting  of  from  finlj  to  sixty  members  eppointod  for  life  by 
the  king.  The  second  of  one  hundred  and  ten  members  elected  by 
the  states  of  the  proviiioes.   These  in  each  province  are  composed  of 
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the  knighthood,  citie«,  and  deputies  from  the  r<mnty.  Frocdom  of  wor- 
ship, nnd  political  pquality  of  religious  deiioiniiiations. — The  boundariea 
to  be  Htreugtbeiied  by  a  chain  of  fortifications,  built  at  the  cost  of  Eng- 
land in  return  for  the  cession  of  the  colonies  of  EssequilKV  Demerara, 
and  Berbice.  (Conyentlon,  Aug.  13,  1814.)— The  restored  colonies, 
dependent  on  the  king,  are :  Surinam,  Cnra<jao,  and  St.  Eustache  with 
St.  Martin ;  Batavia  with  Banca,  Malacca  and  the  Moluccas  with  its 
dependencies,  (see  p.  466,)  subsequently  extended  by  the  overtlinnr 
of  the  sultan  of  PaJemhang  on  Sumatra*  in  1820,  after  pieriona  fruit- 
less attempts. 

14.  The  state  of  Great  Britain,  emerging  uninjured  from 
the  storms  of  the  times,  needed  no  restoration  either  of  its 
territory  or  its  constitution.  The  maxims  of  Pitt  were 
maintained  and  had  been  triumphant;  the  erec-  j^^^jgi, 
tion  of  the  regency  had  produced  no  alteration ; 
and  the  accession  of  the  king  as  little.  Its  influence  on 
the  civilization  of  the  world,  contributed  still  more  than  the 
splendour  of  its  victories  and  its  political  influence  to  the 
glory  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  the  source  of  the  spirit 
of  free  constitutions.  The  constitution  was  the  model — ^not 
for  the  blind  imitation,  but  for  the  instruction  of  others.  Its 
influence  and  earnest  purpose  prohibited  the  slave  trade ; 
and  by  its  institutions,  the  light  of  Christianity,  the  vehicle 
of  European  civilization,  was  difiused  throughout  every 
part  of  the  world.  A  new  method  of  popular  instruction, 
(useful  so  long  as  it  keeps  within  these  limits^)  already  no 
less  diffused,  had  its  origin  there,  almost  contemporarily  with 
the  discovery  of  vaccination,  which  seems  to  do  ^ 
more  than  compensate  for  the  carnage  of  war.  And 
will  not  the  great  progress  of  manufactures,  which  was  pre- 
viously able  to  repress,  in  part,  the  manufaicturinff  industry 
of  other  countries,  like  every  advancement  of  the  human 
mind,  ultimately  have,  on  the  whole,  a  beneficial  operation  ? 
When  the  art  of  printing  b^n  to  prosper,  the  tnide  of 
copyists  and  the  art  of  calligraphy  declined.  But  should 
a  prohibition  therefore  have  been  laid  on  the  press! 

Tlic  nprn^randizprnenta  of  the  Britbb  state  were  confined  in  Europe  to 
Malta  and  Heligoland.  In  the  coloniea,  they  embraced  Tobago,  St. 
Lueia,  and  Surinam,  in  the  West  ladies;  in  Africa,  the  Gape;  in  the 
East  Indies,  the  Isle  of  Fninoo,  Cochin,  and  the  conquests  obtained  from 

the  Mahrattaa  (see  pages  443,  471). 

After  tlie  dissolution  of  the  ministry  of  Grenville  and  Fox,  March  26, 
1807,  the  iiritish  ouuiiitry  hud  been  cumpotied,  with  the  change  of  sin* 
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gle  offices,  of  friends  and  disciples  of  Pitt.  Lord  Liverpool,  Hawkes* 
buiy.  Canning,  Ferdval,  CSuttereagh,  Vansittart,  ^  att  belong  to  this 
claM*  After  the  Tuiirder  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Spencer  Per- 
cival,  May  11,  1812,  Lord  Liverpool  siiceocdcd  to  his  place,  which  he 
retained  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Castlereagii  as  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  till  the  melancholy  death  of  the  latter,  Aug.  12,  1822, 
when  Mr.  Canning  came  into  office,  Sept.  16,  and,  open  Lord  liTerpool's 
retiring,  waa  made  premier,  April  12. 

15.  Upon  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  British 
cabinet,  and  particulurly  after  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
prime  minister,  several  recrulations  took  plac  e,  w  hich  were 
consideretl  as  so  niaiiy  proofs  of  the  liberal  spirit  of  domestic, 
as  well  as  foreign  policy.  In  consequence  of  an  alteration 
made  in  the  department  of  customs,  the  strictness  of  the 
importation  laws,  which  had  been  hitherto  conformable  to 
the  principles  of  the  mercantile  system,  was  considerably 
softened.  The  recognition  of  the  new  American  free  states, 
(see  p.  466,)  the  active  interest  taken  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
east,  in  order  to  please  the  Qreeks)  was  all  the  work  of  Can- 
ning. His  projected  reform  of  the  com  laws,  however^ 
brought  him  mto  a  conflict  with  the  great  landed  proprietors 
in  parliament,  and  occasioned  the  hatred  and  persecution  of 
the  opposite  party  ;  though  his  genius  and  eloquence  did 
not  the  less  powerfully  operate  upon  the  character  of  the 
times.  It  had  now  become  evident  enough,  that  all  things 
could  not  remain  for  ever  as  they  had  done. 

Convention  with  Russia  and  France  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  bj  the  Protocol  of  July  6,  1827.  A  com  bill 
liroaght  into  the  lower  houae^  Jane  18 ;  but  defetted  in  the  upper, 
through  the  inflnenoe  of  the  Duke  of  Wdlington.  Death  of  Canning, 
Aug.  8,  1827. 

16.  The  most  important  change  in  the  domestic  policy 
of  England  was  occasioned  by  the  so-called  Emancipation 
of  the  Catholia^  and  consequent  tranquilHzation'  of  Ireland, 

'  by  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  premier,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  has  immortalized  his  ministry. 
In  consequence  of  this  measure,  the  Romanists  were  admit- 
ted into  parliament ;  and,  with  some  few  exceptions,  to  the 
offices  of  state,  from  both  of  which  they  had  previously  been 

'  [Had  the  author  made  use  of  the  term  "distraction,"  it  would,  at  least, 
at  eorrectly  represent  the  immediate  comequcQeeB  of  tfiii  qaeBtionaUe  mea- 
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excluded.  The  future  will  show  how  far  they  are  satbfied 
with  these  concessions 

The  Duke  of  WeUington  a|)poiiited  primo  minister,  Jan.  25^  1828. 

The  Catholic  Enuuncipation  Bill,  occasioned  by  O'Connell's  being  elected 
in  Ireland  as  a  Tnemlx^r  of  parliament,  passed  the  lower  house,  March 
81,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Lords,  April  13,  1829. 

17.  The  restoration  of  the  French  state  was  the  condition 
of  the  restoration  of  Europe.  Tliat  it  was  necessary  for 
France  herself,  as  a  member  of  this  political  system,  to  be 
great  and  powerful,  the  allies  themselves  had  loudly  pro- 
claimed in  the  midst  of  their  victories.  Ever  since  her  re- 
striction to  her  former  boundaries,  her  situation,  her  extent, 
her  population,  and  the  spirit  of  her  inhabitants,  render  her 
the  most  powerful  state  of  Europe.  Her  boundaries  were 
determined  by  the  treaties ;  her  constitution  was  left  to  her- 
self A  diff'irult  task  !  But  Providence  crave  France,  at 
this  moment,  the  greatest  blessing  it  could  confer,  a  pru- 
dent man  for  a  kinir,  and  at  his  side,  a  counsellor  like  l^irhe- 
lieu.  From  England  he  brought  his  people  the  most  valu- 
able ot  gifts,  that  of  a  free  constitution.  It  is  now  for  the 
nation  to  show,  that  they  can  bear  freedom.  Their  history 
may  excite  apprehension  ;  but  if  the  French  can  bear  it, 
what  a  future  is  opcin d  to  France  !  She  no  longer  has  an 
(»nemy  in  Europe,  unlrss  ^lic  i>  resolved  to  have  one.  The 
culture  of  her  fertile  f»uil  is  )irr  cinet  source  of  acquisition ; 
yet  her  manufacturing  industry  is  not  palsied.  Her  free 
colonies  no  lonjrer  excite  jealousy,  and  yet  secure  to  her  a 
share  in  the  conunerce  of  the  world.  But  with  a  free  con- 
stitution, she  has  still  an  autocratic  administration.  Can 
these  exist  together;  and  will  not  the  change  of  the  latter 
be  more  difficult  than  tliat  oi  the  former? 

The  constitution  framed  by  the  conservative  senate  before  tlie  arrival 
of  the  king,  in  which  the  senate  hnd  taken  the  l>e8t  care  of  its  own  in- 
terests, was  rejected  by  tlie  king  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  constitution 
was  proffered  by  Inm,  and  accepted  by  the  senate  (winch  was  aboliahed) 
and  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

The  present  constitution,  given  by  the  Charter  has  much  in  common 
with  the  British,  but  not  every  thin^.  A  constitutional  king,  with  the 
plenitude  of  executive  power,  and  the  source  of  legislation  ;  responsible 
nunistorBy  a  chamber  of  hereditary  peers  appointed  by  the  king,  and  a 
chamber  of  deputies.  But  the  king  has  the  ei^mdve  power  of  pro* 
posing  laws;  the  inheritanee  of  the  pecrafres  is  connected  wit)i  primo- 
geniture; and  the  ministers  have,  as  such,  a  seat,  and  the  power  of 
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8peal<innr  in  the  cliambera.  The  Liw  of  election  and  tlie  \hvr  of  age 
(thirty  years  being  requisite  foi-  a  peer,  aud  iurty  for  a  deputy)  must  be 
the  m&ia  supports  of  this  couHUtutiuu.  But  after  so  maoy  scenes  id  tbe 
ebambera,  the  latter  law  seems  to  be  hardly  adeqaate  to  the  attainmeiit 
of  its  object.  And  in  the  former,  it  has  been  found  neoessaiy  to  mako 
repeated  altt^rations,  which  are  still  insufficient,  to  secure  n  prepondf-r- 
ance  to  the  ministers.  But  that  no  mini-^try  ran  exist  in  tlii<  country, 
while  the  press  is  perfectly  free,  the  advocates  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  thenwdves  are  well  aware.  In  repeated  eases^  nevertheless,  only 
a  temporary  censotship  was  accorded,  which,  finally,  had  to  make  w^ay 
f(  r  ;^  stricter  rcn^Tilntion. — Of  its  colonies,  Frnnce  ha.=?  recovered,  in  the 
"West  Indies,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Marie  Galante,  Desirade,  Lea 
Saintes,  together  with  its  part  of  St.  Martin  and  Cayenne ;  iu  Africa, 
Senegal  and  Gor^e ;  in  the  East  Indies,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  Pondi- 
cherry,  Mah^  and  Chanderaagore.  (See  p>  443.) 

18.  The  restoration  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  was  zeal- 
ously pursued  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  a  special  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  five  leading  powers.  The  result 
was,  the  territorial  aggrandizement  of  the  confederacy  by 
three  cantons,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  its  perpetual 
neutrality.  What  an  advantage  for  France,  covering,  as  it 
does,  its  unprotected  part !  The  restoration  of  its  constitu- 
tion, after  the  abrogation  of  the  act  of  mediation,  was  relin- 
quished to  the  cantons  themselves. 

By  the  declaration  of  the  powers,  March  20,  1815,  the  acqnieacenoe 

of  the  confederacy  being  declared,  March  29,  the  separated  eantons 
V:i!;ii^  :iM;l  Neiifi'luitel,  and  tlie  territory  of  Gt-nevn,  somewhat  enlarjied 
at  the  exjMinse  of  Fran<  e  and  Suvoy,  were  added  as  three  new  cantons 
to  the  existing  nineteen,  which  were  acknowledged  in  their  integrity ; 
the  bishoprie  of  Basle  was  annexed  principally  to  the  canton  of  Bme^ 
but  partly  also  to  the  canton  of  Basle.  The  confcderucy  has  subee- 
qiiently  consisted  of  twenty-two  cantons.  1.  Zurich.  2.  Berne.  3. 
Lucerne.  4.  Uri.  5.  Schweitz.  6.  Underwalden.  7.  Glaris.  8. 
Zug.  9.  Fiiburg.  10.  Soleure.  11.  Basle.  12.  Scliafl'hausen.  13. 
Append.  14.  St.  GralL  15.  Grisons.  16.  Aargan.  17.  Thurgan. 
18.  TesUu  19.  Yaud.  20.  Valais.  21.  Neufchatel.  22.  Geneva. 
By  tlie  new  act  of  confederacy,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  twenty-two 
cantons,  Aug.  7,  1815;  a.  All  tlie  cantons  guaranteed  each  other's  ter- 
ritory and  constitutions.  There  are  no  longer  any  subject  countries, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights  cannot  be  the  ezelusWe  privilege 
of  any  class  of  citiaens.  b.  The  common  alfairs  of  the  confederacy  shall 
be  discussed  in  a  diet,  to  be  held,  every  two  years,  alternately  nt  Zurich, 
Berne,  and  Lucerne.  (In  the  intervening  time,  the  presiding  place 
manages  them.)  It  consists  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  tw«ity-two 
cantons,  who  vote  according  to  their  instructions.  Each  has  one  vote; 
the  majority  decides  ;  in  forei^ni  alliances  two-thirds  are  necessary. 
The  burgo-master  or  mayor  in  olliee  of  the  city,  in  whicli  the  diet  is 
convened,  presides,    c.  Tlie  diet  manages  the  ali'airs  of  the  coafederacy» 
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dedaroB  War  and  peue,  and  fbrma  alliancea  with  foreign  states.  A 

Settlement  of  the  contin}2:ent8  of  troops  and  pecuniary  contril utiuiis,  etc. 

(P.  UsTEBx)  Mandbuck  du  Sehtaeu»ri$cke»  Staattreebis,  Aarau, 
1816,  2  Thle. 

19.  Though  the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in 
Europe  was  a  consequcDce  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  matters 
took  a  (litl'erent  turn  from  their  course  in  other  states. 
The  territory  of  the  state  within  Europe  had  undergone  no 
clmnrrfs ;  but  the  Cortes,  whicli  had  assembled  during  the 
war  and  imprisonment  of  the  kin*^-.  Iiad  framed  a  constitu- 
tion, which,  founded  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  ^ 
people,  made  the  kiinj:  the  mere  servant  of  the 
Cortes.  But  at  the  r<  turn  of  the  king  he  not  only  refused 
to  accept  it,  but  proceeded  with  the  utmost  rigour 
against  its  authors.  Instead,  lunvever,  of  employ- 
ing the  moment  for  the  introduction  of  a  better  constitution, 
which  the  nation  was  justified  in  expecting,  after  such  a 
conflict  and  sucli  sacrifices,  the  opposite  extreme  was  adopt- 
ed ;  and  the  absolute  power  of  the  king  was  again  intro- 
duced, supported  by  the  inquisition,  restraint  on  tiie  press, 
and  the  Jesuits.  Many  symptoms  of  secret  ferment  were 
afterward;^  exhibited,  with  the  deepest  decline  of  the  fi- 
nances, and  a  total  want  of  credit.  Notwithstanding,  an 
army  wjis  collected  at  Cadiz,  against  the  insurgent  America  ; 
an  army,  which  Spain  could  neither  pay  nor  embark. 

20.  Tlie  consequence  of  this  political  error  was  an  insur- 
rection among  the  army,  kindled  by  Riego  and  others  of  its 
h'aders,  with  the  })rocIaniuUon  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Cortes,  which  the  king  was  forced  to  accept.  I'.niope 
saw,  therefore,  for  the  first  time,  the  doubly  perniciou-  ex- 
ample (which  was  not  unfortunately  to  be  \vidn)ut  imitation) 
of  an  army,  commanding  instead  of  obeying,  and  of  a  con- 
stitution which,  instead  of  a  true  monarchy,  was  neither  a 
monarchy  nor  a  republic. 

The  insurrection,  baving  broken  out  in  the  annjat  Cadiz,  Jan.  1, 
1820,  soon  s]iriiad  to  Ferrol  and  Ckyrunna  (Feb.).  The  king  issued  a 
proelaination  that  he  accepted  the  oonstitntioii  of  the  Cortes,  and  the 
oath  WfLS  n  In  inistJTcd,  March  8. 

Coutbruiably  witli  the  cuniititution,  March  ih,  1812:  1.  Tlie  Cortes 
were  entirely  independent  of  the  king  as  far  m  reeipectM  tlieir  couti- 
nnanoe,  fbnn,  and  assembling.  2.  They  consisted  of  onlj  one  chamber. 
8.  They  had  tiie  right  of  moving  uml  enacting  laws.  4.  The  king  pos- 
flessed  the  right  only  of  pro|j06iog  them,  and  a  tempofaxy  veto,  6* 
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They  fix<''l  annually  the  amount  of  fnrcoo,  hoth  on  land  and  >oa.  6. 
They  possessed  the  right  of  contirniing  treaties  of  alliance  and  eom- 
merce.  7.  They  nominated  to  the  king  the  members  of  hia  council  of 
state.  8.  Thej  6xed  the  salaries  of  his  council  as  well  as  of  the  seven 
ministers  f  scrrotaries  of  stiiti  ).  9.  All  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  all  the 
of?iccs  of  judge,  could  be  bestowed  or  filled  by  the  kinr;  only,  on  the 
nominatioD  of  the  council  of  slate.  10.  The  king  was  not  to  marry  or 
go  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  the  consent  of  the  Cortes,  on  penalty  of 
tlie  loss  of  bis  tlurone* — What  powers  and  rights  still  venuiined  to  the 
king,  everj  one  dmj  easily  jadge^ 

21.  The  consequences  of  such  a  defective  state  of  ad-* 
ministration  were  inevitable.  An  opposite  } >ai  ty  was  soon 
formed  at  Urgel,  under  the  protection  of  a  French  cordon 
on  the  frontiers ;  and,  as  the  foreign  powers  considered  it 
impossible  to  submit  to  the  deposition  of  the  king,  his  forci- 
ble restoration  to  sovereign  authority  was,  at  the  congress 
of  Laybach,  confided  to  the  armed  mediation  of  France. 
But  instead  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  old  system  of 
absolute  and  uncontrolled  power  was  introduced,  and  put 
into  execution  with  the  most  rigorous  severity.  Excessive 
irritation  in  the  interior  and  numerous  m  i  ji'ations  natu- 
rally followed.  The  clergy  and  their  followers,  calling 
themselves  the  apostolical  party,  were  predominant;  be- 
cause, at  the  low  ebb  of  the  public  finances,  they  only  were 
in  possession  of  money.  Time  alone  will  show,  whether  a 
more  happy  state  of  affairs  will  result  from  the  present  con- 
dition of  turbulence  and  discord. 

Erection  of  a  hostile  regency  at  Seo  d*lJrgel,  Aug.  15,  1822,  with  a 

proclamation  of  the  absolute  king.  JSlnrch  of  the  French  amy  into 
Spain,  under  the  commaiKl  of  the  Dauphin,  April,  1823,  upon  which 
the  king  was  conveyed  by  the  Cortes  to  Seville,  and  subsequently, 
owing  to  the  rapid  advance  of  the  French,  to  Cadiz,  J une.  Siege  of 
Gadi^  which  <»pita1ated  af^r  the  storming  of  Trocadero,  Aug.  81. 
Upon  the  liberation  of  the  king,  however,  the  decree  of  Oct  I  was 
issued,  by  whiclj  all  the  m  t«  of  the  constitution  il  re  gency,  from  March 
7,  1820,  to  Get.  1,  1823,  were  declared  to  be  nuli  and  void,  and  abso- 
lute power  agaiu  i  estored.  Tims  then  tlie  total  absence  ol  political 
illumination,  was  justly  punished  by  a  transition  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other. 

22.  1  hal  the  great  change  in  the  Portuguese  monarchy, 
by  which  a  colony  became  tlie  principal  country  and  the 
seat  of  government,  has  been  already  noticed.  Though 
Portugal  still  preceded  Brazil  in  the  royal  title  of  the  united 
monarchies,  this  was  not  enough  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
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of  the  court,  so  severely  felt  by  the  capital ;  and  the  military 
spirit,  so  powerfully  awakeued  in  the  natiuii  by  the  war, 
made  the  consequences  of  the  discontent  doubly  formidable, 
as  souii  as  tho  example  was  given  by  Spain.  In  Portupil, 
also,  the  insuncctioii  hrst  broke  out  among  the  troups  ;  ;in 
intermediate  government  had  to  convene  the  Cortes,  who 
were  still  employed  in  framing  a  constitution,  which  was, 
however,  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  leave  the  king,  on  his 
return  from  Brazil,  only  the  shadow  of  authority. 

The  insurrection  broke  out  among  the  troops  at  Opurto,  Aug.  24, 
1820 1  it  soon  formed  a  eomblnation  with  the  insnrrectioii  at  Lisbon, 
for  the  erection  of  a  proviaoiy  government,  and  the  convocation  of  the 
Cortes.  Tlie  Cortes  were  opened,  ^lay,  1821,  and  the  kin^r  rrturned 
in  July.  In  the  essontiul  points,  tlie  eonftitutinn  framed  by  the  Cortes 
coincided  with  the  Spanish ;  and  in  some  pai'tieular:}  circumscribed  the 
royal  power  still  more. 

23.  How  could  it  therefore  be  otherwise  than  that  similar 
consequences  should  follow  such  a  state  of  things,  as  had 
previously  developed  themselves  in  Spain.  In  Portugal, 
however,  they  were  fiirtfaer  aggravated  by  personal  con- 
nexionS)  and  the  distracted  fiunily  circumstances  of  the 
house  of  Braganza.  The  constitutional  government  had 
scarcely  been  introduced  when  it  was  abolished.  Don 
Miguel,  the  younger  son  of  the  king,  actually  made  an  at- 
tempt, though  in  vain,  to  dethrone  his  own  father;  and 
upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  there  ensued  a  quarrel  between 
the  two  brothers,  relative  to  the  succession,  which  is  not 
yet  determined,  and  has  subjected  Portugal  to  a  system  of 
tyranny  which  seems  to  have  no  bounds. 

The  constitution  abolished,  by  an  insurrection  of  tiie  troops  under 
Don  Miguel,  June  5,  1823.    His  abortive  attempt  to  dethrone  his 

father,  May  9,  1824,  in  consequence  of  which  he  wii.^  ol)ii*j:c(l  to  leave 
Portugal.  Vpnn  the  death  of  John  VI.,  Miircli  10,  1826,  Don  Pedro, 
emperor  of  Brazil,  nominated  his  daughter,  Maria  da  Gloria,  to  be 
queen,  under  the  re^rency  of  the  Infants  Isabella,  till  Feb.  26^  1828,  and 
afterwards  under  that  of  Don  Afignd,  who,  however,  caused  hunself  to 
be  proclaimed  king  bv  the  C(»rtrs,  June  30,  but  witfcboat  being  ever  re- 
cognised aa  such  by  tlie  foreign  courts. 

'  24.  The  new  Spanish  doctrines  were  not,  however,  to 
be  confined  to  the  peninsula  of  the  Pyrenees;  they  soon 
ibund  their  adbmnts  in  Italy.  The  restoration  of  the  prior 
order  of  things  would  have  found  its  principal  obstructions 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  SiciUes,  had  not  the  conduct  of 
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Murat  come  to  the  aid  of  the  allies.  After  his  downfal  (see 
p.  449)  there  was  no  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  Naples 
to  king  Ferdinand  of  Sicily,  when  both  countries  were  again 
united  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  according  to 
its  ancient  boundaries.  But  to  preserve  internal  tranquulity 
was  difficult  among  a  disauiet  people,  accustomed  to  so 
many  revolutions,  and  in  wnom  tne  seed  of  innovation  had 
probably  been  long  cherbhed  in  a  socie^,  called  that  of  the 
Carbonari,  who  soon  grew  into  an  extensive  sect,  but  first 
became  dangerous  to  the  state  by  their  success  with  the 
army.  Here,  too,  an  armed  power  prescribed  to  and  ex- 
torted Irom  the  king  the  acceptance  of  a  constitution,  and 
that  indeed  a  foreign  constitution,  the  Spanish.  The  fur- 
ther diffusion  of  the  insurrection  could  be  no  longer  doubt- 
ful, since  it  was  speeflily  seen  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula ; 
and  left  it  to  the  option  of  the  allied  powers,  and  especially 
of  Austria,  (which  was  most  interested  in  the  case,)  either 
to  be  the  quiet  spectators  of  a  general  Italian  revolution,  or 
to  anticipate  it  by  force  of  arms.  The  latter  was  preferred ; 
and  the  facility  of  success  put  an  end  to  the  apprehensions 
which  had  been  entertained. 

Hie  insnrrection  began  in  the  «nn7,  Jalj  2,  1820.   The  Spanish 

constitution  was  accepted  by  the  inDg,  and  the  crown  prince  appointed 

rogent,  July  7.  A  parliument  was  convoked  and  opened,  Oct.  I.  But 
the  inonarchs  and  their  ministers  assembled  at  Tropjiau,  and  afterwards 
at  Laybach,  Oct.  18,  whither  the  Icing  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  invited 
in  person,  and  proceeded,  December  13.  The  allied  monarchs  promul- 
gated a  dBclaration  against  the  new  order  in  Naples,  Feb.  9,  1821 ;  and 
an  An«!tnan  army  advanced,  by  which  the  ancient  order  was  restored 
without  bloodshed;  but  the  kingdom  remained  occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trinns. 

Carraboosa,  MSmoirei  tur  la  rhtAuHon  de  Napla,    London,  1823. 

25.  The  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  constituted 
a  material  part  of  the  restoration  of  Italy.  Its  territorial  ex- 
tent— less  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  right  than  of 
conveinence — was  increased  by  the  incorporation  of  the  re- 
public of  (lenoa,  with  the  grant  of  some  liberties  and  of  n  free 
liarbour  to  the  capital.  The  succession  was  at  the  same  tmie 
secured  to  the  line  of  Carignan,  by  the  act  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna.  Here  also  tlie  public  quiet  was  interrupted  by 
the  insurrection  of  a  part  of  the  army ;  it  was  soon,  how- 
ever, quelled,  with  the  assistance  of  Austria,  but  induced  the 
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king;  Victor  Emanuel  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Clmrles  Felix. 

The  garrisons  Alessandria  and  Turin  became  insurgent,  March  10 
and  12,  1821.  The  An«tnan  troops  formed  a  junction,  Aprils,  with 
thasc  which  remained  faitht'ul  to  the  king,  and  oiler  some  skirmishes 
the  insurrection  was  put  down. 

26.  The  state  of  the  chiircli  was  restored  to  the  s^ime  ex- 
tent it  possessed  belure  the  revolutionj  including  even  Bolog- 
na and  Ferrara,  Austria  reser\'ino;  the  ri«j;ht  of  holding  a  pir- 
rison  in  Ferrara,  with  the  small  district  on  this  side  the  Poj 
while  France  retained  Avi<j:non.    But  the  Uunian 

court  protested  even  aoainst  this,  though  in  vain. 

27.  The  restoration  of  the  secundogenitures  of  Austria, 
in  Italy,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  (aggrandized  by 
the  possession  of  the  island  of  Elba  and  the  Stato  degli  pre- 
sidi,)  and  in  the  duchy  of  Modena  according  to  its  ancient 
boundaries,  was  increased  by  a  third,  in  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza,  in  &vour  of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  the  wife 
of  Napoleon.  But  not  without  the  resistance  of  Spain, 
which  refused  for  that  reason  to  sign  the  act  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  claiming  Parma  and  Piacenza  for  Don  Carlos  the 
son  of  the  In&nta  Maria  Louisa,  formerly  queen  of  Etruria. 
The  justice  of  the  demand  was  acknowledged ;  and  the 
matter  was  adjusted  by  a  subsequent  compromise. 

Bj  the  compact  between  Austria  and  Spain  at  Pau-is,  June  10,  1817, 
a.  The  Archdoclffist  Maria  Louisa  remaiiied  in  possession,  for  life,  of 
Parma  and  PiaoeDia.  b»  After  her  death  it  wastoreTWt  to  the  Infanta 

Maria  Louisa,  Im  t  ^  iti  Don  Carina.  After  the  extinction  of  hia 
male  po*!trrity,  i*arina  r-i  \ crts  to  Austria,  aiul  Piacenza  to  Sardinia,  c. 
The  luiutita  acquirt^U,  m  the  nieuii  while,  the  Uueliy  ot"  Lucca  ;  which  in 
case  of  soccession  in  Parma,  or  of  «ttinction,  falls  to  Ttiseany. 

28.  The  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  formed  during 
the  storms  of  war,  the  possession  of  which  had  already 
changed  several  times  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  (see  p. 
383,  414,)  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, by  a  compact  of  the  four  leading  powers,  with  the 
right  of  garrison,  the  assurance  of  a  free  constitution,  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  her  commercial  flag.  She  is  thus 
secured ;  but  time  must  determine,  whether  Grecian  cul- 
ture will  revive  under  British  guardianship. 

A  treaty  respecting  the  seven  Ionian  islands  was  signed  at  Ptoril^ 
Not.  5,  1815,  by  Great  Britain,  Biu&a,  Austria,  and  PTunia.  The 
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republic  consista  of  the  islands  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Z mto,  St.  ]Srauro, 
Itliaca,  Paxo,  and  Cerigo,  with  their  dependencies.  Coti^iitutiun  of  Dec. 
29,  1817.  A  lord  commissioner  ocrafnes  the  place  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land as  protector.  He  appoints  the  president  of  the  senate,  consisting 
of  five  members,  taken  from  the  lo^'Islutivc  assembly,  which  is  ffioHcn 
hj  the  noble  electors.  The  senate  has  the  executive  and  the  initiatory 
power  I  bat  every  law  and  resolution  must  first  have  the  approbation  of 
the  lord  oommissioner.  Eacli  idUmd  has  its  separate  government  and 
courts.  For  thoin  all,  there  is  aoourt  of  appeaL  Tl^  Greek  church 
and  longutige  are  predominant. 

29.  The  north  of  Europe,  as  the  preceding  hbtoiy  has 
shown,  was  not  spared  by  the  convulsions  of  the  times;  and 
all  the  states,  pertaining  to  it,  underwent  great  changes. 
Denmark  had  to  renounce  Norway;  and  received  in  com- 
pensation, nothing  but  Swedisli  Pomerania,  which  it  ex- 
changed with  Prussia  for  the  duchy  of  Lauenberg  as  far  as 
the  Elbe  (see  p.  485).  Reckoned  by  its  superficial  con- 
tents, this  "was  but  a  poor  indemnification  ;  but  by  its 
situation  and  internal  value,  by  no  means  unimportant. 
W}iot!i(  r  t!ie  loss  of  Norway  was  in  reality  a  loss  to  Den- 
mark may  be  doubted.  Norway  indeed  had  nea]  of  Den- 
mark, but,  taking  the  navy  out  of  the  question,  Denmark 
was  not  equally  indebted  to  Norway.  And  a  navy  of  its 
former  streno'fli  Denmark  would  hardly  wish  to  restore. 
The  constitution  ot  Denmark  remained  unaltered.  The  in- 
troduction of  a  constitution  of  states  in  iioistein,  which, 
separated  again  from  Denmark,  (see  p.  481,)  belonged  to  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  has  not  yet  grown  to  maturity. 

30.  The  6candmavian  peninsula  now  stood  under  one 
sovereign  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  Nor^\ay  and 
Sweden  (see  p.  449).  Sweden  sought  in  this  union  a  re- 
compence  for  the  loss  of  Finland,  and  found  it  in  a  political, 
if  not  in  a  statistical  respect.  Under  a  king  who  has  already 
won  renown  in  war,  the  two  kingdoms  are  prolndjl)  destined 
to  enjoy  a  long  period  of  peace.  It  will  heal  tlie  wounds 
inflicted  by  unnecessary  participation  in  former  wars,  if 
Norway,  treated  so  ungraciously  by  nature,  can  but  find  a 
reimmeration  for  what  nature  has  denied.  In  possession  of 
a  free  constitution,  both  kingdoms  have,  in  this  respect,  no- 
thing to  desire.    They  both  enjoy  their  tranquillity. 

The  Swedish  and  Norwegian  constitutions  differ  in  the  circumstance, 
that  IB  Sweden  there  exists  a  powerful  hereditary  nobility  as  the  lint 
estate  of  the  Ungdom ;  in  Norway  there  neithor  ensts  any  nohifitjr. 
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nor  can  mj  be  erected.  The  Swedkh  constitution  underwent  no  alter- 
ation Ceom  ihe  dirage  of  djoasty.   The  ftmdamental  law  of  Norway 

in  one  hundred  andtwdre  articles,  May  17,  and  Nov.  4,  1814,  estaln 

lislies  an  hereditary,  constitutional  rnonnrchy,  ns  in  a  self-existLTit,  in- 
dependent, and  indivisible  kingdom,  united  under  one  k\n^  with  Swe- 
den. The  king  has  the  whole  executive  power,  and  the  ratitication  ol* 
tiie  laws  (with  limitations) ;  appoints  Ins  council  of  state ;  dedares  war 
(with  the  observance  of  some  formalities)  ;  conelades  alliances,  treaties 
of  commerce  and  peaee.  The  assembly  of  the  estates  (Stortliinn^)  con- 
sists of  elected  metubers,  and  is  divided,  by  choice,  int(j  two  divisions, 
the  Lagthing,  containing  a  fourth  uf  the  members,  and  the  Odclsthiug, 
oontaining  three-fourths.  The  Storthing  has  the  legisktiTe  power ;  the 
king  shares  the  right  of  proposing  laws  with  tlie  Odekthing,  by  which 
the  propositions  are  laid  lir-rnre  the  La;:tliing.  The  members  are  ehosen 
for  three  years,  and  the  .Storthing  is  lield  trienniallj  in  the  capital,  and 
opened  by  the  king  i  he  can,  however,  convoke  it  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. 

The  fundamental  law  may  be  found  complete  in  Poiit  Jimmai, 
1818j  numbers  i. — r. 

31.  No  State  issued  from  these  storms  more  enlarged  and 
strengthened — ^for  strength  grows  by  struggling — than  Rus- 
sia. In  the  north  it  was  aggrandized  by  the  possession  of  all 
Finland,  in  the  south  by  Bessarabia  and  part  of  Moldavia, 
and  in  the  east  by  several  provinces  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Persia,  while  Poland  was  allot- 
ted to  it  at  the  peace  of  Vienna.  Of  greater  influ- 
ence was  tlie  national  Spirit,  heightened  by  the  happy  event 
of  the  conflict,  and  must  of  all,  a  ruler,  whose  spirit  and  ac- 
tivity was  acquainted  with,  and  embraced  all  his  vast  sphere 
of  action.  Russia,  pertaining  to  two  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  founding  its  dominion  in  a  third,  is  thus  placed  in  a 
situation,  where — aggrandizement  is  no  longer  fortunate. 
Its  constitution  is,  on  the  whole,  unaltered;  but  single  re- 
forms seem  to  be  only  the  preludes  of  a  revolution  which  the 
future  must  unveil. 

By  tlie  Ukase  of  Sept.  16,  1821,  Russia  appropriated  to  itself  the 
north-west  ooaat  of  America,  from  Bhering'a  Straits  to  51°  N.  lat, 
and  the  Kurile  isles  as  far  as  Urup,  45"  N.  lat.,  and  prohibited  foreign 
navigation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ooastfl»  as  well  as  on  the  coasts. 

32.  The  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  the 
final  result  of  the  changeful  destiny  and  sufferings  of  this 
state.  Its  territory  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  former 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  exception  of  the  duchy  of  Posen, 
assigned  to  Prussia,  and  the  city  of  Cracow  with  its  territory, 
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which  was  declared  a  free  city.  Though  Poland  was  united 
for  ever  with  the  Russian  empire,  it  acquired  its  own  re- 
presentative government,  and  constitutes,  therefore,  a  state 
distinct  from  Russia,  but  united  under  the  same  monarch. 

The  fate  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  decided  at  Yienna  by  the 

compacts  of  May  3,  1815.  The  constitution  given  it.  May  25,  leu  the 
principal  regulations,  as  they  existed  in  the  duchy  of  A\  arsaw,  unchanged. 
a.  The  king  possesses  the  plenitude  of  executive  power.  He  confides  the 
discharge  of  it  to  a  goTernor  or  Tioeroy,  appointed  by  him,  a  couodl  of 
state,  and  ministers,  b.  The  diet  consists  of  the  senate,  and  the  cham- 
her  of  dcj)utics.  The  senate  consists  of  thirty  members  (among  them  ten 
bishops)  appointed  by  the  king  for  life.  The  chamber  of  deputies  con- 
sists of  sixty  members,  chosen  by  the  assemblies  of  the  provinces,  at  least 
forty  years  of  age.  They  continue  in  office  nine  years,  and  a  third  is 
renewed  triennially.  The  members  of  the  oouncO  of  state  hare  a  seat 
and  vote  in  the  chamber,  c.  The  diet  is  convened  every  two  year*'  at 
tlie  time  fixed  by  the  king,  and  dehl>erates  concerning  the  laws  proposed 
by  him  ;  its  session,  however,  continues  no  longer  than  fourteen  days. 

For  further  information  see  the  iVItlL  Joumai,  1816,  |>.  11. 

Hie  free  city  of  Cracow,  with  ita  territory,  to  whicli  the  act  of  the 
conp:re<^  of  Vienna,  App.  iii.,  (n  document  worded  with  the  most  care- 
ful precision,}  secured  independence,  a  free  constitution,  and  absolute 
neutrality,  (as  too  important  in  a  miKtary  point  of  vievr  to  be  overlook- 
ed,) together  with  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  which  still  exists  and  has 
hitherto  existed,  as  far  as  is  known,  unchanged,  in  the  state  of  the 
church,  belong  to  the  political  cariosities  of  Europe. 

33.  The  Porte  had  kept  itself  aloof  from  these  storms, 
with  the  exception  of  the  war  with  Russia,  (see  p.  422,) 
which  had  cost  it  Bessarabia  and  a  part  of  Moldavia.  As- 
sisted by  the  powerful  and  almost  independent  pacha  of 
Egypt,  Mohammed  Ali,  who  seems  by  tiie  introduction  of 
European  civilization  to  be  desirous  of  restoring  the  throne 
of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Porte  was  more  active  in  Arabia,  against 
the  Wahhabites,  than  in  Europe.  But  in  its  own  territoiy 
a  storm  gathered,  of  which  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  it 
will  be  confined  to  its  boundaries.  The  Greeks  recalled  to 
remembrance  their  ancient  freedom  and  their  ancient  re- 
nown ;  an  insurrection  broke  out  simultaneously  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  was  pursued  on  both  sides, 
on  the  main  land  and  on  the  sea,  with  a  degree  of  rancorous 
hostihty  which  scarcely  seems  to  admit  of  reconciliation. 

The  insurrection  broke  out  in  Moldavia,  under  Ypsilanti,  and  almost 
simultaneously  in  the  Moses,  April,  1821,  as  well  as  on  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  Aichipehigo^  whose  squadrons  were  genentDy  superior  to 
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the  Turkish.   At  the  end  of  the  Tear  1821,  the  Turks  were  driven 

from  the  Morea  and  the  i.'ilands,  with  the  exception  of  the  garruona  of 

f»»  v»^r)il  stronir  fortrp«=(  ^,  but  a  great  liussinn  army  was  already  assem- 
bled— surciy  tor  s  in*  purpose — on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth.  (For  the 
objects  of  this  mc  \  c:iient  see  below.) 

34.  In  order  to  complete  the  work  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, as  Ikr  as  that  was  possible  to  be  done  by  outward 
forms,  there  was  still  wanting  a  ftjll  and  perfect  reconciliation 
with  France,  by  withdrawing  the  army  of  observation.  (See 
above,  p.  448.)  Accordingly,  after  the  full  discharge  of 
the  pecuniary  engagements  entered  into  by  France,  that 
measure  was  finally  resolved  upon,  and  put  in  execution 
at  the  congress  of  Aix-k-Chuielle,  principally  ^^^^^^ 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. The  admission  of  France  into  the  confederation  of 
the  great  powers  followed  of  course. 

35.  The  political  system  of  Europe  was  thus  restored  in 
its  sinde  parts ;  no  important  territorial  question  remained 
unsettfed.  That  it  was  to  he  a  free  political  system,  a 
restoration  of  the  balance  of  power — was  loudly  and  re- 
peatedly declared  by  the  restorers  themselves.  It  has  been 
asked,  whether  such  a  balance  can  exist  with  the  inequality 
even  of  the  leading  members?  It  has  been  apprehendeJ, 
that  by  the  union  of  Poland  with  Russia,  the  preponderance 
of  the  latter  power  on  the  continent  would  become  too 
great,  while  Grreat  Britain,  as  a  naval  power,  had  no  coun- 
terpoise. But  naval  wars,  like  the  former,  are  no  longer  to 
to  be  feared  in  Europe;  since  England  has  now  no  rival 
either  in  Europe  or  m  the  colonies ;  and  as  for  the  first 
question,  we  now  know  that  the  mass  itself  does  not  decide, 
but  the  spirit  by  which  the  mass  is  animntd.  The  taste 
for  political  freedom,  so  generally  excited  in  the  nations  of 
tlie  west  of  Europe,  is  a  stronger  bulwark  than  a  chain  of 
fortresses,  however  desirable  this  also  might  be. 

36.  But  nevertheless,  an  aristocracy  of  the  leading  powers 
has  been  practically  and  diplomatically  formed  in  the  re- 
stored political  system  of  Europe,  sucli  as  did  not  exist,  at 
least  openly,  in  the  former  system  of  that  quarter  of  the 
world.  Practically,  it  originated  in  the  manner  itself  of  the 
restoration ;  for  how  was  it  possible  that  the  management 
of  general  affairs  should  not  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
monarchs  to  whose  strenuous  exertions  the  weaker  were 
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indebted  for  tbeir  restoration  ?  In  a  diplomatical  point  of 
view,  this  aristocracy,  proceedini^  from  the  nature  of  the 
relations,  was  ibundcd  by  the  treaty  of  Chauniont,  estabH^li- 
ing  for  twenty  years  a  quadniph'  alHance  of  tlie  four  leading 
powers,  Austria,  Russia,  r],u';laud,  and  I'rusbia  (mc  p. 
441);  it  was  confirmed  by  tlie  form  of  the  negotiations  at 
Vienna,  and  the  league  of  Vienna  (see  p.  445)  ;  and  finally, 
vov  ISIS.  perfected  by  the  accession  of  France  at 

the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.    A  gradation, 
however,  in  the  aristocracy,  was  immediately  formed  at 
Vienna;  for  while  the  general  concerns  of  Europe  were 
diseussed  hy  those  five  leading  powers,  the  acts  of  the  con* 
jimeiMsiT  wcrc,  moreovcr,  signed  by  Portugal  and 

Sweden,  which  Spain  afterwards  joined. 

37.  But  what  cause  is  there  to  find  fault  with  such  an 
aristocracy,  so  long  as,  confining  itself  to  affiiirs  of  general 
interest,  it  prescribes  to  itself  the  limits  which  tliese  de- 
mand ?  It  IS  then  necessary  and  useful,  because  it  springs 
from  the  nature  of  things ;  unsuspicious,  because  it  is  pub- 
lic ;  while  it  constitutes,  in  a  certain  measure,  a  European 
senate,  which  wants  only  a  fixed  form.  The  personal  meet- 
ing of  the  monarchs  cannot  always  supply  this  deficiency ; 
that  it  will  be  felt,  some  incidents  have  already  evinceid. 
But  here  also  it  is  reserved  for  time  to  bring  to  maturity 
what  time  only  can  develop.  How  beneficitd  might  such 
a  union  be  for  settling  the  differences  that  may  arise  be- 
tween the  powers  themselves,  or  as  mediating  authorities 
between  the  others!  But  on  the  other  hand,  how  dan- 
gerous if,  even  thougli  from  excessive  anxiety,  they  should 
transgress  the  proper  limits ! 

The  political  principleB  of  this  mtion  were  dearly  expressed  in  the 

Protocol  and  Declaration  made  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  (See  Appendix.) 
The  congress  of  the  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  at  Laybach,  Jan. — 
May,  1821,  and  at  Vienna,  Oct.,  1822,  was  a  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  having  for  its  object  the  preservf^on  of  peace  in  con* 
nexion  with  Intimacy,  hoth  of  which  had  been  violated  by  the  militaiy 
revolutions  that  had  just  occurn^d  in  Naples  and  Sardinia,  in  Spain  and 
in  Portugal  (see  above).  That  their  approhension?*.  in  this  caso,  wore 
not  exaggerated,  has  been  shown  by  experience,  however  causekisci  they 
might  have  hm  elsewhere.  We  have  already  noticed  above,  (see  p. 
478,)  that  tiie  idea  of  legitimacy,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  tenn» 
does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Porte. 

38.  But  a  higher  sanction  than  mere  diplomacy  could 
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lend,  policy  was  to  acquire  by  invoking  religion  to  her  aid. 
To  Alexander  may  be  attributed  the  origin  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance, personally  concluded  with  the  monarchs  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  who  were  gradually  joined  by  all  the  Christian 
states  of  £urope,  England  not  acceding  formally,  but  ac- 
knowledL^iiv^  its  principles.  The  three  monarchs  bound 
themselves  "  agreeably  to  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture, 
which  commands  all  men  to  love  as  brethren,  to  remain 
united  in  the  bonds  of  tnie  and  indissoluble  brotherly  love ; 
always  to  assist  one  another;  to  govern  their  subjects  as 
parents ;  to  maintain  religion,  peace,  and  justice.  They 
consider  themselves  but  as  members  of  one  and  the  same 
Christian  family ;  commissioned  by  Providence,  to  govern 
the  branches  of  one  family.  They  cull  on  all  powers  who 
acknowledge  similar  principles  to  join  this  Uoly  Alliance." 

The  Hblj  AUiancc  was  concluded  at  Paris,  Sept.  26,  1815,  between 
the  emptron  of  Austria  und  Ktifsia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia. — Poli- 
ticians, accustr)iiMMl  only  to  the  huiguago  and  forms  of  modern  diplo 
nmcy,  were  startled  at  this  btraiige  phenomenon.  Had  they  forgotten 
thftt  the  diplomacy  of  the  sixteenth  end  seventeenth  centuries  was  wont 
to  say  mudi  respecting  Christianity  and  its  welfare  ?  The  OODclasion 
of  an  alliance  by  a  declaration  sitnihir  to  the  one  nhove  givt-n.  namely, 
"  That  the  right  of  the  people  ahouid  be  the  foundation  ol  policy,"  was 
not  merely  suitable  to  the  times,  it  was,  in  fact,  absolutely  necessary  in 
an  age,  which  had  so  lately  seen  the  liberties  of  die  people  trodden  under 
foot.  That  no  sinister  motives  or  ambitious  views  lay  concealed  in  the 
bnckf^round,  has  been  sufficiently  .shown  by  the  residt.  The  difficulties 
that  have  stood  in  the  way  of  itB  beneficial  operation  arc  owing  to  the 
defective  nature  of  popular  right  on  the  contiueut,  which  leaves  several 
of  the  most  important  questions  undetermined,  such,  for  infltance»  as 
that  touching  the  proprie^  of  intermeddling  with  the  afikirs  of  fordgn 

Aotu  e  sur  Alexandre,  empereur  de  liussief  par  U.  L.  EIupeta,  minis- 
tre  du  St.  Evangile.  ^  G^n&ve,  1828,  8va  The  influ^ioe  here  said  to 
have  been  exercised  by  a  certain  Baroness  von  Krudener  upon  the  em« 
peror,  and  the  Holy  Alliance,  U  contradicted  by  Ocneral  La  IIarpk, 
formerly  the  emperor's  preceptor,  in  the  Globes  torn.  vii.  I^o.  65,  Aug. 
15,  1829. 

39.  While  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  the  principal 
Cliristian  creeds  were  thus  binding  the  ties  of  brutiicrly  love 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  subjects ;  while  the  two 
evangelifal  churches,  so  long  separated,  were  forming  a 
voluntary  union  in  several  countries;  the  papal  court  pur- 
sued an  o|)posile  line;  of  policy.  In  truth,  the  Roman 
churchy  as  well  as  the  Roman  state,  had  need  of  a  re^tora- 
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tion;  and  Pius  VII.,  as  its  head,  only  discharged  his  duty 
as  iar  as  he  deemed  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  church.  But 
it  was  soon  perceived,  that  much  less  was  thought  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Roman  church  than  of  the  restoration  of 
the  authority  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  enforcement  of  its  pre- 
tensions. One  of  the  first  measures  was  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  as  a  principal  support  of 
the  Roman  chair.  Time  must  show  how  iar  it  can  be  so ; 
and  whether,  as  in  Italy,  and  part  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, it  will  find  access  also  into  France  and  the  rest  of 
Germany,  and,  as  formerly,  rekindle  the  flames  of  hatred 
and  discord.  This,  indeed,  it  may  always  effect,  without, 
however,  recovering  its  political  influence ;  and  that  its 
members  want  neither  a  hearty  good-will  nor  means  for  the 
work,  has  been  already  experienced  to  the  cost  of  France, 
Spain,  and  the  Netherlands.  From  Russia  tliey  were  al- 
ready expelled.  One  state  alone,  Portugal,  declared  itself 
immediately  against  their  admission  ;  will  not  others,  will 
not  Germany  follow  ?  Can  the  fearful  lessons  of  the  past, 
exhil)ite<l  in  these  very  courts,  which  saw  tlieir  only  chance 
of  safety  in  the  expulsion  of  th(?  Jesuits,  be  so  soon  fonjot- 
ten  ? — A  bull  was  sent  forth  against  "  the  pestilence  of  Bible 
Societies;"  as  if  the  days  of  (Tre;j,ory  A  ll.  weit;  returned. 
But  the  most  important  step  was  undoubtedly  the  conclu- 
sion (if  tif'aties  respectuiLi;  the  ecclesiastical  relations  with 
the  temporal  {irinces.  But  only  two  concordats,  with  Na- 
ples and  with  Bavaria,  have  been  hitherto  coinpletecl  ;  and 
the  last  not  without  opposition.  The  one  Tie<^otiated  with 
France  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  revoked  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  ready  iidvances  made  by  Protestant  princes 
towards  their  Catholic  subjects,  as  for  instance  in  Prussia, 
Hanover,  and  the  ^setherlands,  have  only  been  attended 
with  partial  results. 

Tho  Jesuits  were  restored  by  the  bull,  Solicitudo  omnium,  1814, 
Aug.  7.  A  remarkable  pupul  briei\it:«  authenticity  has  not  been  denied) 
w«0  issued  ngutnst  Bible  Societies,  describing  them  as,  va/errimum  m- 
ventum^  pestem^guoad  Jieri  potest  delendam,  and  addressed  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Giip^en,  primate  of  Poland.  Jesuit  maxims  andJesuit  Latin 
are  equnlly  ineoi Ti<rn)le  ! 

It  may  be  fouiiii  in  the  Poh't.  Jonmnl  for  June,  1817. 

40.  Next  to  their  solicUu<le  tor  the  preservation  of  peacfi 
thus  restored^  the  principal  business  which  occupied  the  at- 
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tention  of  the  several  governments,  was  the  preservation,  or 
at  least  the  restoration,  of  pubHc  credit  in  money  matters. 
The  desire  of  providing  for  the  excessively  increased  burden 
of  debt,  under  which  almost  all  the  states  laboured,  toge- 
ther with  the  necessary  demands  for  the  payment  of  interest, 
or,  where  it  Was  possible,  the  discharge  of  the  capital  itself, 
by  a  fresh  system  of  equitable  loans,  gave  rise  to  a  speculat- 
ing trade  in  government  securities,  which  engrossed  the 
mercantile  interest  and  activity,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
every  thing  else,  and  was  even  the  means  of  procuring  for 
some  of  the  great  banking  houses,  a  degree  of  political  in- 
fluence never  before  known.  This  was,  alas!  an  unpro- 
ductive speculation,  ruinous  alike  to  public  industry  and 
eood  manners. 

Der  ojf  entliche  Credit  darycslellt  in  der  Geschichte  und  in  den  Finanz- 
operationen  tier  grossm  EuropiUschm  Staaten  seit  Heratellung  des  all- 
gemeinen  Friedens,  ikrer  Massregeln  zur  Begrundung  oder  Befestigung 
qffenlUcher  CredUanttalien^  und  der  Begebenheiten  in  der  Handelstoeltf 
deren  fVirkuug  damit  zusammengetroffen,  von  Fu.  Nebenics,  Karla- 
ruhc,  1802,  8vo.  The  most  instructive  work  on  tiic  subject :  the  se- 
cond editioo,  still  in  progress,  will  bring  it  down  to  the  present  time. 

41.  While  the  affairs  of  the  West  were  thus  being  com- 
posed, those  of  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  continually  at- 
tracted the  eyes  of  politicians.    The  insurrection  of  the 

Oreeks  still  proceeded,  with  various  success  indeed,  but  with 
an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  European  nations,  scarcely  if 
at  all  inferior  to  what  they  woiilfl  have  exhibited  in  their 
own  belialf.  It  was  excited  under  the  noblest  of  feelin<j^s, 
and  with  the  most  favourable  hopes  for  the  result.  The 
several  cabinets  natumlly  regarded  it  in  a  y)nliticnl  ]ioint  of 
view,  and  the  nccfotiations  entered  into  rould  h;L!(l[v  fail,  in 
the  lonp:  run,  to  produce  at  least  a  unaiuniit)  of  upinion,  that 
Greece  ought  to  be  a  free  state,  notwithstanding  the  Porte 
obstinately  withheld  its  consent. 

Procliunation  of  independence  issued  by  the  Greek  nst^al  congress 

nt  Epitliiurus,  Jan.  27,  1822.  Amon^  the  piirticular  evont-Ji  of  the  war, 
tlie  daring  achieveaientji  ot'  the  Greeks  by  sea,  especially  by  means  of  tire- 
ships,  and  on  land  the  victory  at  Thermopyke  (Zeitun)  are  distinguished  ; 
ftnd  not  less  so  the  barbarous  capture  of  8dio,  April  12,  1822,  and  of 
Ipsara,  July  3,  1824,  by  the  Turks.  It  was  not  however  till  the  land- 
in*r  of  an  Egyptian  and  Turkish  flotilla  and  army  urukr  Ibrahim  Paehn, 
in  the  ^forea,  Nov.  5,  1825,  that  the  war  on  tlie  mainland  became  of  a 
truly  murderous  character,  owing  to  the  ravugcb  committed  in  the  pe- 
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ninfiilfl,  anrl  th<»  8!<»!ip  of  fortified  places,  in  particulnr  of  the  heroically 
deternied  iMis>c>lou<;lii,  Mov.,  1825,  to  April  23,  1826. — Nevertheleas 
Ibrahim  could  oot  numtain  his  posaessioa  of  Aigos  or  Napoli  di  Bo* 
magna. — In  the  mean  time  a  treaty  w«B  ooncluded  at  London,  J ul j  6, 
1827,  l)t'tween  Russia,  Englaml,  and  France,  havin??  for  its  objort  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  the  establishment  of  Greek  iiidepemlence  ; 
wbereupoQ,  in  consequence  of  Ibrahim's  refusal  to  evacuate  tlie  Murea, 
followed  the  battle  of  Navarino^  Oct.  20^  1827,  which  ended  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Turldah  navy  by  the  allies,  without,  hovrever,  im- 
mediately producing  a  general  war,  thoiifrh  it  led,  after  a  tedionn  delay, 
to  the  ultimate  evacuation  of  the  Morea  by  Ibrahim,  Aug.,  1828  ;  upon 
which  a  body  of  the  French  troops  were  introduced,  Sept.,  and  at  the 
same  time  Count  Capo  d'Istria,  having  l>een  nominated  to  the  presidency 
of  Greece,  upon  the  erection  of  the  Panhellenion,  Jan.,  1828,  occupied 
himsielf  with  th«»  or^rnniznfion  of  the  ri-inL'  sfnt*'  ;  wliilt-  the  ^lorea  and 
the  Cvt  ladtii*  were  placed  umler  tiie  protccliou  ol  lite  allied  jwwers,  Nov. 
16,  and  the  i^reement  made  by  Protocol  at  London,  March  22,  1829, 
was  to  fix  the  yet  undetermined  boundaries  of  the  fiitnre  slate. 

42.  Although  the  allies  had  ronson  on  their  own  part  to 
apprehend  a  general  war  with  the  Porte,  yet  the  injurious 
behaviour  of  the  Porte  itself  towards  Russia,  and  its  delay 
in  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  trea^  of  Ackerman,  was 
the  occasion  of  a  war  between  these  two  powers,  which  did 
not  end  before  the  victorious  arms  of  Russia,  already  in  pos- 
session of  Adrianople,  menaced  the  Turkish  capital  itself, 
and  Sultan  Mahmud  saw  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  accepting  such  conditions  as  the  emperor  Nicholas  1. 
thought  tit  to  prescribe. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ackerman,  Oct.  26,  1826,  the  still  disputed  articles 
of  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  (see  above^  p.  423,)  were  to  be  adjusted. 

Offen>?i\i;  firman  issued  by  the  Porte  agninst  Russiji,  Dec.  20,  1827. 
Declaration  of  war  by  Ku><ifi,  April  26,  lH2H.  The  fortress  of  Br  iila 
was  taken  June  19,  and  Varna  Oct.  1 1,  but  the  Russians  were  uut  able 
to  advance  in  this  campaign  beyond  the  Balkan.  But  in  the  sunmier 
of  1829,  under  the  command  of  general  Count  Diebitsch,  ti,fber  the  siege 
of  Scliunilii,  eTune  1 1,  they  crossed  the  Balkan,  captured  Adrianople, 
fuvl  conchided  a  prare  there,  Sept.  14.  1829. — Con'Htion'i ;  a.  The 
i'rutii  was  to  constitute  tlie  European  bouudai-y  as  hcrctoiore.  All  that 
had  been  taken  was  to  be  restored ;  Silistria,  however,  to  be  dismantled. 
b*  An  alteration  of  the  Asiatic  boundaries ;  so  that  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  tlic  Black  Se^i  from  the  Kuban  to  tlie  harbour  of  St.  Nicholas, 
tof^ether  with  the  fortre-^p^  of  Anapa  and  Poti,  remained  in  the  pof*pies- 
sion  of  Russia,  c.  The  ptiiicipalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  be 
confirmed  in  their  rights ;  but  the  Hospodars  to  be  nominated  only  for 
life.  No  Turks  were  to  dwell  there,  d.  Free  trade  on  the  Black  Sea 
and  navigation  through  the  straits,  for  vessels  belonging  to  Russia,  and 
all  other  countries  at  peace  with  the  Porte,   e.  The  Porte  to  defray  the 
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expenses  of  the  war,  hereafter  to  be  determined  ;  and,  /.  To  accede  to 
the  treaties  condaded  at  London,  with  leferoDce  to  the  Greelca. 

Negottaton;  Counts  Orloff,  FaUeo,  and  Diebitaeh,  and  Sodik 
Effendi. 

43.  By  this  treaty,  therefore,  the  admission  of  Greece  into 
the  list  of  European  states,  was  at  the  same  time  secured  in 
the  outset.  What  consequences  the  project  may  lead  to, 
and  how  far  the  Porte  may  choose  to  recognise  its  separate 
existence  under  a  monarchical  constitution,  and  the  do- 
minion of  a  German  prince,  still  remains  to  be  seen.  What- 
ever it  may  become,  a  new  prospect  at  all  events  unfolds 
itself  for  the  East.  The  great  drama,  however,  of  universal 
history  knows  no  last  act;  and  the  political  edifice  was 
never  yet  possessed  of  entire  perfection  and  immutability ; 
for  nothing  is  fiiultless  that  is  uie  work  of  man. 
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PROTOCOL  SIGNED  AT  AIX-LA-CH APEIJ.E,  NOV.  15,  1818,  BY  THE 
PLENIFOTENTIAUIES  OF  THE  CUUHTS  OF  AUSTRIA,  FRANCE, 
PRUSSIA.  ENGLAND,  AND  RUSSIA. 

Thb  ministers  of  these  courts,  after  a  xnatoie  consideration  of  the  prin- 
dpie  on  which  the  restored  oider  of  things  in  Europe  depends^  do  here* 
bj  declare  s^l.  That  the  above  courts  are  flrmly  resolTed,  neither  in 
thdr  own  mntnal  oonnezioni!^  nor  in  fhoae  whidi  thej  maj  contract 
witfi  otlier  states^  to  depart  from  the  flmdamoital  principles  of  that  dose 
alliance  which  has  hitherto  subsisted  in  all  their  common  affairs,  and 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  bond  of  Christian  brotherhood  established 
between  the  sovereigns,  has  become  still  more  intimate.  2.  Tliat  this 
alliance,  being  so  much  the  more  essentinl  and  permanent,  as  it  will  not 
be  determined  by  any  parfinilar  detached  intero?^t,  nor  by  any  pre- 
dominating combination,  can  liiive  no  other  object  in  view  thsin  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  founded  on  a  conscientious  discharge  of  the  several 
engagements  pre5»cribed  in  the  treaties,  and  a  recc^ition  of  all  the  du- 
ties arising  thcreirom.  3.  That  France,  in  consequence  of  the  restor- 
ation of  legitimate  and  constitutional  hingly  power,  associates  herself 
with  the  other  allies,  and  undertakes  htm  henceforth  to  co-operate  in- 
cessantly towards  mamtaimng  and  strengtbening  a  system  which  has 
given  peace  to  Europe,  and  which  can  alone  secure  its  continuance.  4. 
That,  in  case  the  powers  who  accede  to  the  present  resolution,  in  order 
to  the  attainment  of  theol^ects  hern  prq[K>sed,  should  judge  it  necessary 
to  hold  an  especial  meeting,  either  between  the  high  sovereigns  in  per- 
son, or  their  ministers  and  plenipotentiaries,  for  the  purpose  of  deliber- 
ating in  conmion  on  their  own  proper  affairs,  in  so  far  as  these  are  con- 
nected with  the  subjects  of  their  present  negotiations,  the  time  aiid 
place  of  such  meeting  shall  always  be  previously  determined  by  a  di- 
plomatic consultation  ;  in  case,  however,  the  affairs  to  be  deliberated  on 
affect  the  interests  of  other  Kurupcau  states,  the  meeting  aforesaid  shall 
only  take  place  in  consequence  of  a  formal  invitation  on  the  part  of  the 
State  thereby  affected,  and  with  a  reservation  of  the  right  of  the  ktler 
to  attend  thereat^  dther  in  person  or  by  its  plenipotentiaries.   5.  That 
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the  resolutions  Berrin  specified  shall  be  submitted  to  the  knowledge  of 
all  the  European  eoortai  through  the  medium  of  the  sulgoitted  deebur* 
ation. 

Aix-la-Chapelk^  Nov.  15,  1818.    Metteknicii,  Riciif.lteo,  Cas- 

TLEULAGH,    WbLLIKGXON,    UaSDSNBERO,   BbBMSTORF,  NliSSEUtODB, 

Capo  d'Istbu« 

BEGLARATION. 

At  the  moment  when  the  hist  seal  is  in  the  act  of  being  put  to  the 
detwmination  of  withdrawing  the  foreign  troops  from  the  French  terri- 
tories, upon  the  xestomtton  of  peace  in  Europe;  and  when  the  pru- 
dential measures,  enjoined  by  painful  necessity,  are  no  longer  requMI, 
the  ministers  and  plenipotentiaries  of  their  imperial  Majesties,  the  em- 
perors of  Austria  and  Bussia,  the  kings  of  Fkanoe,  Gmt  Britain,  and 
Prussia,  are  commissioned  hy  their  respective  sovereigns  to  submit  tlie 
results  of  their  conference  at  Aix-la-Chapellc,  to  the  knowleflgc  of  all 
the  European  oourta»  and  for  this  purpose  to  make  the  following  de« 
claratiou : — 

The  agreement  of  Oct.  9,  by  which  the  execution  of  the  articles  con- 
tained ill  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Nov.  20,  1815,  (see  above,  p.  448,)  re- 
ceived its  final  direction,  will  be  considered  by  the  soTereign  powers 
who  assisted  thereat,  as  the  key -stone  of  their  work  of  peace ;  and  as 
the  completion  of  the  political  system  which  is  to  secure  to  this  work 
its  durability. 

The  dose  slliance  of  the  monarchs  who  became  parties  to  that  sys* 
tem,  induced  thereto  by  a  regard  for  its  principles  rts  well  as  the  interest 
of  their  own  people,  affords  Europe  the  most  sacred  pledge  of  its  future 
tranquillity. 

The  object  of  this  alliance  is  as  simple  as  it  is  beneficent  and  great. 
It  is  neither  directed  tuwunls  any  new  political  undertakings,  nor  does 
it  intend  !iny  disturbjuife  of  the  relations  at  present  subsisting  between 
the  power?,  and  eonstLi  rated  by  the  various  treaties  now  in  force.  In 
its  "Steady  and  peaceful  course  it  aims  at  nothing  so  much  as  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  and  the  security  of  all  those  negotiations  by  which  it 
has  been  established  and  confirmed. 

The  sovereigns  recognise  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  high  com- 
pact now  existing  between  them,  the  unslterable  resolution,  neither  in 
their  own  reciprocal  concerns,  nor  in  their  relations  with  other  powers, 
to  depart  firom  the  strictest  obedience  to  the  maxims  of  popular  right ; 
because  the  cnri  tant  application  of  these  nmxims  to  a  permanent  state 
of  peaoe^  affords  the  oidy  effectual  guarantee  for  the  independence  of 
each  separate  power,  and  the  securi^  of  the  whole  confederation. 
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Faithful  to  these  principles,  the  sovereigDs  engage  to  be  no  less  ob- 
jerrant  of  them  in  the  Tarioiu  oonferences  which  may  from  time  to  time 
be  held,  either  between  themaelTes  or  their  respective  minieterB ;  whe- 
ther the  confiereDces  in  question  be  devoted  to  a  eommon  ddiberation 
upon  their  own  particular  afiiurs,  or  whether  they  concern  matters  in 
which  other  governments  shall  have  formally  requested  their  media- 
tion ;  the  same  disposition  which  is  to  guide  their  own  deliberations  and 
govern  their  o\mi  diplomatic  transactions,  shall  also  preside  at  these 
Gonfermccs,  and  have  for  its  constant  object  the  general  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  world. 

Under  the  impression  of  Biieh  sentiments  have  the  sovereigns  con- 
cluded the  work  for  wliicli  th<  y  were  called  together.  In  the  mean 
time  thcj  will  never  cense  to  labour  in  strengthenin*!:  and  perfecting  it. 
Tiiey  solemnly  acknowledge  that  their  duty  towards  God  and  towards 
the  people  over  whom  they  rule,  imposes  upon  them  the  obligation  of 
exhibiting  to  the  world,  ii6  fur  as  lies  in  their  power,  an  example  of 
justice,  unanimity,  and  moderation.  They  consider  themselves  for- 
tunate in  being  allowed  from  henceforth  to  direct  all  their  endeavours 
to  promote  the  arts  of  peace,  to  advance  the  internal  welfare  of  their 
respective  states,  and  re-animate  those  religious  and  moral  feelings,  the 
authority  of  which  has  been  but  too  mudi  weakened  by  the  calamities 
of  the  times. 

Aix4a'Chapdle^  Xov.  15,  1818,  signed  as  before.  Ai  tnandahtm 
Gbkz. 
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TAliLE  OF  THE  SOVEUEIGNS  OF  EUROPE, 

PROM  1500  TO  1838. 


L  POPES. 


uvLEXANDEK  VI.  ^OOrglft^  UOIII  lw2f 

Death  or  abdlcsUoB. 
loUo,  lota  Aug. 

X  lus  111.  ^ir iccoioniini^ 

1        1  QtTi  rsi^t 

l.JU<5,    loUl  VJCl. 

Julius  II.  (dclle  RoToro) 

1  -',  1     o  1 

lolo,  zii't  1  eD. 

Leo  A.  (  Mecuci^ 

loZl,  1st  1  «'r. 

iladrian  VI, 

1  too      1  /I  »U  « 

lOZOf  14tli  i>t. 

Cleiiient  Vll.  (Medici) 

loo 4,  zotli  r>e[it. 

1  iiul  111.  (  rurnese) 

lo-iVf  iUtn  riov. 

«luhU3  ill.  (uiocctii) 

1<?CC      00_.I  1lf__~t 

looo,  zZna  JVlaFCu. 

Morcellus  11.  (L-ervmi} 

looa,  wtb  April. 

Aww9|   A  1  Ut  4SkUf|. 

Piw  IV.  (Medighi) 

1665,  9th  Dec. 

Fins  v.  (GhJaleri) 

1572»  let  May. 

Gregofy  XIIL  (Bnoncompagni) 

1585,  lOtk  April 

SixtoB  T.  (Montfllto) 

1590,  26th  Aug. 

Urban  VH.  (Castagni) 

1590,  Sept 

Gi^ry  XrV.  (Sfondrati) 

1591,  15th  Oct. 

Innocent  TX.  (Fachinetti) 

1591,  29th  Dec. 

Clement  YIII.  (Aldobraadini) 

1605,  5th  March. 

Leo  XI.  (Medici) 

1605,  27th  ApriL 

Paul  V.  (Borghese) 

1621,  27th  Jan. 

GrefTory  XV.  (Ludovisi) 

\G23,  Ihlh  July. 

Urban  VIII.  (Barbcrini) 

1644,  29th  July. 

Innocent  X.  (Pamphili) 

1655»  7t]i  Jan. 

AlmnteVILCChigi) 

1667,  2l8t  Maj. 

Clement  IX.  (Rospigliosi) 

1669,  9th  Dee. 

Clement  X.  (Altnri) 

1676,  2l8t  July. 

Innooent  XL  (Odeecalchi) 

1689,  12th  Ang. 

Alexander  VIII.  (Ottoboni) 

1691,  IstFeh. 

Innooent  XIL  (F^atelK) 

1700^  27th  Sept 

s 
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DMthoriMlMtlM. 


1721»  IStli  Manh. 

1724,  3rd  March. 

1730, 

20th  Feb. 

1740,  5th  Feb. 

Benedict  XIV,  (Lambertini) 

1758, 

2nd  May. 

Clement  XIII.  (Kezsioaico) 

1769, 

2nd  Feb. 

Clement  XIV.  (GanganeUi) 

1774, 

22ud  Sept. 

Pius  VL  (Brascli'O 

1799, 

29th  Aug. 

l^iiia    iT^lT    1  1  M 1 1         1 1 It  k  1  1 
X  lUo    T  XX*  1  v^illiil  cilllUll  1 

1823, 

19th  Aug. 

1829, 

10th  Feb. 

n.   ROMAN  E3U'EiiOIiS.— HousK 

OF  BATSBUBO. 

iwwiXiiHiiiwn  A«  mm  i^syjs 

1519, 

12ih  Jan. 

sauries  v .  niHUGMBa 

'PArdinand  I 

1564, 

25th  July. 

1676, 

12th  Oct. 

IVUaOU  JLIa 

1612, 

10th  Jan. 

Mathias 

1619, 

20th  March, 

Ferdinanti  H. 

1637, 

15th  Feb. 

1/       r           1  TTT 

reruinauu  111. 

1657, 

23rd  March. 

1705, 

5th  May. 

dOScpIl  1. 

1711, 

17th  ApriL 

1740^ 

20th  Oct. 

1745, 

20tb  Jan. 

Boou  OF  lomuntE. 

Francis  L  1 

1766, 

18th  Aug. 

Maria  Ther«M) 

1780, 

29th  Nov. 

tiOKpn  11. 

1790, 

20th  Feb. 

jueopoia  11. 

1792, 

Lst  March. 

M  Ml  a    11        AO   T</\imOTl   ATnT\A1W1*  fill 

1806, 

6th  Aug. 

m.  aussia. 

Ivan  Vasilevitch  the  Great  from  1462 

1505, 

27th  Oct. 

Yasilei 

1538, 

SraDec. 

Iran  VasUevitch  H.  flnt  cmt 

1584, 

28th  March. 

FeodorL 

1596, 

7th  Jan. 

1605, 

13th  AprU. 

Fteudo-Bemetrius 

160^ 

18th  May. 

8hiiak<^ 

1610^ 

27th  Julj. 

5U  S0VEREIGK8  OF  EUROVB. 

HOUb£  OF  BOMAKZOFF. 

DMthori 

Michael  Feodoioyitdi,  1618  1646^  12*  J*^/- 
Alexei 

Feodor  H.  ^^2,  27th  April. 

Ivan  (with  Peter  ana  Sophia)  1689,  1 1th  Sept, 

Peter  L  done  (emperor,  1721)  1725,  8th  Feb. 

Catharine  L  1727,  17th  May. 

Peter  n.  1730,  29th  Jan. 

Anne  ^740,  28th  Oct, 

Ivan  III.  1741,  6tbOct. 

Elizabeth  17G2,  5tli  Jan. 

Peter  LQ.  (of  Holatem-Gottorp)  1762,  9th  Julj. 

Catharine  IL  1796,  17^  Nov. 

Paul  1.  1801,  24th  March. 

Alexanlcil.  1826i  1»*^ 
Nicholas  L 


IV.  SULTASS. 

Binazet  n.  ftom  1481,  deposed  1512,  August. 

Sdim  T.  1«20.  22nd  SepU 
SoUmanIL 
SeUmlL 

Marad  HI.  I***.  IM*  Jm. 

Mulmmmcd  lU.  °|»- 
Achuiet  I. 

MusUnha  1  dethroned  for  the  second  timie  16SS,  l6th  Ang. 

M««a  iV.  "540,  8th  Feb. 

Ite»hha  '6*8,  "th  Ang. 

Mnbrnmed  IT.  depowd  1687,  29th  Oct. 

SoUmmllL  1691,  22ad  June. 

Aehmet  H.  1695,  Ctb  Feb. 

Mustapha  II.  deposed  "03,  30,  ,  Sept. 

Achmet  III.  deposed  1"0,  2,„  (>t. 

Mahmud  I.  1",^.  13tb  Sept 


Miiftnpha  III. 


Seliin  III.  deposed   -  _.  , 

jt„.,.i,l,.  iv!  deposed  >«».  «W«  J"^' 

Mahmud  XL 


1774,  21st  Jan. 


Alxlul  llamid  1789,  7th  ApriL 


1807,  29th  Maj. 
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V.  FOBTTTGAL.— HODU  of  buboihidt. 

LtcAth  or  kbdicatloa. 

Emannd  the  Great,  from  1495  1521,  1  Uli  Dee. 

John  HL  1557,  10th  June. 

Sel)Hstiaa  1578,  4th  Aug. 

Ueniy  1580,  Slst  Jan. 
Portugal  Spanish  till  1640, 

HOfUSB  or  BBAOAlfCA. 

John  ly.,  Dec,  1640  1656^  S8Ch  Fel>. 

Alphomo  VX  deposed  1667,  29tii  Nov 

Peter  IL  170^  9th  Dee. 

John  V.  1750,  81st  July. 

Joseph  Enuarad  1777,  25th  Feb. 

Maria  I.  1816,  20th  March. 

John  YL  (regent  1799)  1826^  10th  March. 
Maria  da  Gloria 


VL  SPAIN.— aouBB  of  BAFmutta, 

Ferdinand  the  CnthoUc,  from  14791  1516,  1st  Jan. 

Isabella,  from  1474                    j  1504,  26th  Nov. 

PhiUp  I.  of  Austria,  from  1504  1506,  25th  Sept 

Charles  I.  from  1516,  (abdicated  1556)  1558,  21st  Sept. 

Philip  IL  1598,  13th  S.  ].t. 

Philip  m.  1621,  2Hth  Feb. 

PhiUp  rvr.  1665,  17th  Sept 

CharleelL  1700^  latNov. 

aorai  or  ahjov. 

Pbflip  v.  1746,  Sth  Jnlj. 

(Louis)  15th  Jan.,  1724  1724,  Ist  Aug. 

Ferdinand  VL  1759,  10th  Aug. 

Charles  m.  1788,  13th  Dec 

Charles  TV.  abdicated  1806»  19tb  March. 
(Jofteph  Buonaparte,  till  Maj,  1814) 
Ferdinand  YIL 


Vn.  FRANCE.— flxnnn  of  tauub. 

Charles  VIIL  from  1483  1498,  7th  April. 

Louis  XIL  1515,  1st  Jan. 

2  L 
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]>MUh  or  tbdlcntinn. 

Francis  I.  ^547,  31st  March. 

Henry  II.  1559,  10th  July. 

Franciii  II.  1^^^' 

Cimrles  IX.  1574,  30th  May. 

Henry  UL  1589,  1  at  Aug. 

BOUiB  OV  BOUSBCni* 

Henry  TV.  1610,  lithUkgr. 

Louia  XUI.  1643,  Uth  Hay. 

LooiB  Xnr.  171«>  lit  SepC 

Louis  XV.  1774^  lOtli  Hay. 

Louis  XYL  1798,  21st  Juu 

(Louis  XVn.)  1795,  Sth  June. 
(Napoleon,  cmpamv  1804—1814) 

Louis  XVm.  1824*  16th  Sept. 
CbsrksX. 


VnL  ENGLAND. — hovtbb  or  tddos. 

Hemy  YIL  from  1485  1509,  21st  ApriL 

Heoiy  Vnt  1547,  28th  Jan. 

E<lvre«dVL  ^^^3,  6th  July. 

^arj  1558,  17th  Nov. 

Klissbeth  1603,  3rd  April. 

nOUSB  OP  STUART. 

James  I.                                '  1625,  6th  April. 

Charles  L  1649,  30th  Jan. 

(Cromwell)  •       1658,  3rd  SepU 

Cliarles  11.  from  1660  1685,  Sth  Feb. 

Janies  II.  exiled  1«88,  a4th  Dee. 

WiUium  III. )  1702;  19th  Maick 

Hary         J  1695,  6th  Jan. 

Aqna  1714^  12th  Aug. 

BOVSB  OV  BAirOVSB. 

QMTgeL  1727,  22iidJune. 

George  n.  17jS0,  25th  Get 

Geocge  in.  1820,  S9tfa  Jan. 
George  IV.  (FHnoe  Itegent,  1811»  10th  Jan.) 
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KINGS  m  SCOTLAND  BEFO&E  THE  UNION. 

HOCaR  or  8TUABT. 


James  lY.  from  1488  1513,  M  Sept 

Jamea  V.  1542,  8th  Dec 

^^"-7  1687.  8tli  Feb. 
Jamea  VL  king  of  England,  1608 


IX.   NAPLES. — UOU8E  OF  akkagon. 

FerdiDand  L  from  1458  1494,  25di  Jan. 

Alphonso  U.  abdicated  1495,  22oA  Jan. 

Ferdinand  XL  1496,  7th  Oct 

Frederic,  dethroned  1501  • 
Naples  Spanish  till  1713. 
Auatrian  till  1735. 


SPANISH  BOUSB  OV  AKJOU. 

Cbailas  UL  from  1785  1759,  5th  Oct 

Ferdinand  IV.  1825,  4th  Jan. 

(Joseph  Buonaparte  1806,  80th  March  1808,  15th  Jolj.) 

(Joachim  Mora*  1815^  20tb  May.) 
FkvndsL 


X.  SAVOT. 

Philibert  XL  dake  from  1497  1504,  10th  Sept 

Charles  III.  1553,  IGtli  Sept 

Emanuel  Philil)crt  '            1580,  loth  Aug. 

Charied  Einanupl  I.  the  Great  1630,  26th  Julj. 

Victor  Aauiileus  1.  1637,  7th  Oct. 

Cliarles  Emanuel  II.  1675,  12th  June. 
Victor  Amadeus  II.  king  oi'  Sardinia, 

1720,  abdicated  1730,  2nd  Sept. 

Charles  Emannel  IIL  1773,  20th  Feb. 

Victor  Amadens  III.  1796,  lOth  Oct 

Chariea  Emannd  IV.  abdicated  1802,  4th  June. 

Victor  Emanuel,  abdicated  1821,  18th  Maroh. 
Charles  FeUs 

2  h2 
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:  XL  POLAND. 

Sigismund  I.  from  1506 

Sigi.smund  TI.  Augustus 

Henry  of  Valois,  fled 

Stephen  Bathori 

Bigismund  IIL 

Vladislaus  IV. 

John  CuAwir,  abdicated 

Michael  Visiumckj 

John  Sohiesky 

Augustas  IL  of  Saxony 

(StaniBlaDa-LeflCKinsky,  1704^1709) 

Augustus  III. 

StanislaQa  Pooiatowaky,  d^oaed 


iH'jth  or  abdication. 

1548,  1st  April. 
1572,  Ist  June. 
1574»  18th  June. 
1586,  12th  Dee. 
1682»  80ih  April 
1648,  SOth  Hay. 
1668,  17th  Sept. 
1678,  10th  Nov. 
1696,  17th  Jane. 
1783,  1st  Feb. 

1763,  5th  Oct. 
1795. 


Xn.   DENMARK. — house  of  H0L8TBni«0Li»iiBinKK 

John,  from  1481  20th  Feb. 

Christian  EL  deposed  1523,  Jan. 

Frederic  L  1533,  10th  April 

Christian  HI.  1559,  1st  Jan. 

Frederic  H.  1588,  4tb  April. 

Christian  IV.  -  1648,  28th  Feb. 

Frederic  III.  1670,  9th  Feb. 

Christian  V.  1699,  25th  Aug. 

Frederic  IV.  -  '  1730,  12th  Oct. 

Christian  VL  17-^6,  6th  Aug. 

Frederic  V.  1766,  14th  Jan. 

Christian  VII.  1B08, 18th  Mafch. 
Fretleric  VI.  (associate  sOTerdgn  1784) 


Trm.  SWEDJBN.— HODBE  ov  yasa. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  from  1524  1560,  29th  Sept. 

Erich  XIV.  deposed  1568,  29th  Sept, 

Jolm  1592,  2l8t  May. 

Siiiiiumd,  deposed  1600, 

C  harks  IX.  1611,  80th  Oct 

Gustiivus  Adolplius  1632,  6th  Nov. 

Christina,  abdicated  1«4,  16th  June. 
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H008B 

Charles  X.  Oustavua 
Charles  XI. 
Charles  XU. 
XJlricft  Eleooora  1 
Fndflrieof  HfiBMj 


DEUX  FOMXfl. 

Ucatb  or  aNIIcattnn. 

1660,  23id  Feb. 
1697,  loth  ApriL 
1718,  nth  Dec 

1751,  6th  ApriL 


HOUSE  OF  B0I4VBI1I-00TI0BP. 

AdolphoB  FMerie  1771, 12th  Feb. 

OttstaTos  IIL  1792,  29th  March. 

GustaTiiB  nr.  deposed  1809,  13th  March. 

Charles  XIIL  1818,  £tfa  Feb. 
Charles  XIY.  John  (Bemadotte) 


XIV.    THE  ELECTOEAL-rALATLNATE. 


Pluljp  IngenuuB,  elector  from  1476 
Lttdovicus  V. 
Frederic  IL 

Otto  Henry  * 


Ism,  28th  Febw 
1544,  leth  March. 
1556, 26th  Feb. 
1559,  12th  Feb. 


PALATINATE  OF  SIMM£BN. 


Frederic  III. 
Ludovicus  VL 
Frederic  IV. 

Frederic  V.  (deposed  1623) 
Cliarles  Louis,  reiiutated  1650 
Charles 


1576,  26th  Oct. 
1583,  12th  Oct 
1610,  9th  Sept. 
1632,  19th  Nov. 
1680,  28th  Aug. 
1685,  16th  Maj. 


PALAHKATS  OF  HBUBUBO. 


Philip  Willium 
Charles  Philip 


1690,  2nd  Sopt 
1742,  31st  Dec. 


PALATINATE  OF  SUL2BACH. 

Charles  Theodore  (see  Bavaria)  1799,  16th  Feb. 


XV.  BAYABIA* 

Albert  IV.  dukc^  from  1473  "    1508,  17th  March. 

WiUian  IV.  ^^50,  6th  March. 
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I>eath  or  aMIcatlon. 

All  Hit  V.  1579,  24th  Oct 

^^■illi;lm  V.  abdicuted  1597. 

MuxHiiilian  I.  elector  1623  1651,  17tli  Sept. 

Ferdinand  Maria  1679,  26tfa  Maj. 

Ma^imSiSmn  IL  EoMnael  17S6»  27<b  Feb. 

Charles  Albert  (emperor  Charlfli  YIL)  1745,  SOfeb  Jan. 

MazimiUaii  m.  Joseph  1777,  aOtb  Dee. 

Charles  Theodore  of  the  Fklaltnato  1799,  16th  Feb^ 

MaximiUan  Jos^b,  king,  ia06  1825,  IStb  Oct 
Louis  L 

XVL  ELECTORATE  OF  SAXOKY. 

EBNESTIKE  LIN£. 

Frederic  IIL  the  wise  eleetor,  1500  1525,  5tb  Hay; 

John  Conslanott  1592,  16th  Aug. 

Jolm  Frederie,  lost  the  electorate  1547,  4tb  June. 

ALaKBTIMS  UMJt 

Maurice,  elector,  1547  1553,  1 1th  July. 

Augustus  1586,  1 1th  Feb. 

Christian  I.  1591,  25th  Sept 

Chri.stian  II.  1611,  23rd  June. 

John  Genrfrc  I.  1656,  8th  Oct 

John  Geoi-c  11.  1680,  22ad  Aug. 

John  George  UL  1691, 12th  Sept 

John  George  IV.  1694,  27th  AjiU. 

Frederic  Augustus  L  178d»  1st  Feb. 

Frederic  Augustus  IL  1763,  5lli  Oet, 

Frederic  Christiaii  1763»  17th  Dee. 

Frederic  Augustas  m.  king,  1806  1827, 6th  May. 
Frederic  Augustus  IV. 

XVIL  BBANDEKBUBG.— BOUSE  of  aomorxoLLBRN. 

Joachim  L  elector  from  1493  1 535,  1 1  th  July. 

Joachim  IL  1571,  3rd  Jan. 

Jolin  George  1598,  8th  Jan. 

Joachim  Frederic  1608,  18th  July. 

Joachim  SiVismund,  duke  of  Prussia,  1618  1619,  23rd  Dec. 

William  1640,  21st  Nov. 

Frederic  WiUUm  the  Great  1688,  29th  ApriL 
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Death  or  sMIcatlon. 

Frederio  IIL  (L)  king  of  Frussia,  1701  1713,  25th  Feb. 

Frederic  WOliam  L  .  1740,  Slrt  May. 

Frederic  IL  1786»  17fh  Aug. 

FMeric  WiUim  n.  1797, 17lli  Not.  . 

Frederic  WiUumm. 


XVm.  HANOVER. 

George  Augustus,  elector  from  1692  1698»  28tli  Jen. 

George  L  (see  Englaad) 

XIX.  STADTHOLDERS  IN  HOLLAND. 

ELDEB  LIKE  OBJLSQE. 

WUliam  I.  from  1572  1584,  10th  July. 

Maurice  1(525,  23rd  April 

Henry  Frederic  1647,  14th  May. 

William  II.  1650,  6th  Nov. 

WiUiam  III.  hereditary  stadtholder  from  1674  1702,  18tli  Alarch. 

TOtTNOBB  UHS  OF  OSAMQB. 

William  lY.  g(  lu  i  a  hereditary  stadtholder 

from  1747  1751,  22nd  Oct 

William  V.  1795,  Jan. 

William  I.  king  of  the  Nether kudd 

XX.  TUSCANY.— MEDICI. 

Alexander  first  duke^  1581  1587,  7tli  Jan. 

Cosmo  L  (gnmd  duke,  1569)  1574, 2lgt  April 

Francis  1587,  19th  Oct 

Ferdinand  L  1608,  7th  Feb. 

Cosmo  II.  1621,  28th  Feb. 

Ferdinand  IL  1670,  24th  March. 

Cosmo  III.  1723,  2l8t  Oct. 

John  Gasto  1737,  9tb  July. 

Houw  or  LC»R&iini. 

Francis  Stephen  1765,  18th  Aug. 

Leopold  L  1790, 2nd  Jnly. 

1824,  17th  Jone. 


Leopold  H. 
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PBSaiDKNTS  OF  THE  UKITSD  STATES  OP  AMERICA,  SDSiGE  TBM 

oovmi'UTKw  or  1789> 

Gfioige  Waahiiigtoii  tan  1789 
John  Adams 
Thomas  JefiTenon 
JanMB  MadiBon 

James  Monroe 
John  Q.  Adnm^ 
Andrew  Jackson 


THB  BMD. 


1797,  4th  lltfdk 
1801,  ^ 

1809, 

1817,  — 

1825,  — 

1629,  — 
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Abentburg,  battle  of,  412. 
Abercrombie,  358.  385. 
Aberdtm,  Lord,  433. 
Abo,  peace  of,  3UlL 
Aboukir,  battle  of, 

Achmtt  Kiuprili,  148. 

Adolph,  son  of  Frederic  L  of  Denmark, 

Adolphus  Frederic,  305.  his  death,  313. 
Africa,  British  acquihilioiia  in, 
Affnadello,  2Ui 
Agricultural  colonies,  23. 
Aix-la-f'haptlle,  peace  of,  138.  rungrcss 

of,  235.  second  congress  at,  5(K). 
Alberoru,  Abbate,  188,  189. 
Albert  of  Brandenburg, 
Albert  of  Culmbnch,  4G. 
Albert,  arch-duke  of  Austria,  7'2. 

of  Wallenstein,  S2.    See  ^Fa^. 

Albuquerqut,  27. 

Aldenhoven,  battle  of,  33& 

Alexander  VI.,  his  nepotism,  LL  joins  the 
league  for  the  expulsion  of  foreigners 
from  Italy,  1^  Cremona  and  Ghirar 
d'Adda  assigned  to  him  and  Venice, 
after  the  capture  of  Milan  by  Louis 
XIL,  IS.  fixes  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colo- 
nies, 2Sl  his  death,  19. 

Alexander  L  of  Russia,  his  accession,  3R4. 
meets  Napoleon  at  Tilsit,  40 1.  makes 
peace  with  Sweden,  425.  invasion  of 
Russia  by  France,  ib.  his  manifesto, 
426.  pursues  the  French  army  beyond 
his  kingdom,  428.  Tisits  London,  445. 

Alexander  of  Parma,  fiS. 

Alexis,  cxar,  126^  167. 

Afyiere,  conquered  by  Floruc,  34,  expedi- 
tion of  Charles  V.  against,  44, 

Ali  Bey,  312^ 

Alliance,  The  Quadruple, 

Alliance,  The  Holy,  b^L 

Almeida, 


Alopeut,  416. 

Altmark,  truce  of,  12<L 

Altona  burnt,  2LL 

Altranstadt,  peace  of,  211. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  his  govDnment  of  the 

Netherlands,  67. 
Alvinxi,  346. 
Amboise,  Cardinal,  22i 
Amboiee,  edict  of,  75. 
Amboyna,  massacre  of,  112,  llh± 
Amer  Khan,  472. 

America,  its  discovery,  one  of  the  events 
which  define  the  commencement  of 
modem  Etiropean  history,  5^  25<  Spanish 
colonies  in,  their  division  and  or- 
ganization, [kL  British  settlements  in 
Nortli  America,  Lliu  insurrection  and 
emancipation  of  the  British  colonies, 
22K 

America,  North,  settlements  founded  by 
England,  ^  French  colonies  in,  89. 

Amherst,  Lord,  359. 

Amiem,  captured,  Zi.  peace  of,  3Sll± 

Amurath  IV.,  109. 

Anabaptiete  in  Miinster,  42* 

Andrutaor,  peace  of,  1112. 

Anna,  wife  of  William  IV.  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 208. 

Anne  of  Austria,  ]S£l 

Anne  of  England, 'her  accession,  177. 
death,  LfitL 

Anne,  daughter  of  George  II.  of  England, 
197. 

Anne,  Duchess  of  Courland,  22iL 

Annobon  discovered,  26. 

Antwerp, ^iU&f^cd  by  the  Spanish  troopg,69. 

Aprarin,  battle  of,  244. 

Aranda,  2S3ji 

Arcis-sur-Aube,  battle  of,  44L 

Areola,  batUe  of,  M& 

Arnold,  General,  281. 

Arrayon,  its  union  to  Castile,  13. 

Artoie,  invaded  by  Henry  VIII.,  2L 

Asia,  the  condition  of  its  groat  kinsrdoms 

at  the  commencement  of  modern  Euro> 

pcan  history,  6^ 
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Axptrn,  battle  of,  '112. 
Auerstadt,  battle  of,  -tOQ. 
AugereaUy  421. 

Attgsfnirg,  diet  of,       Ipapue  of,  145. 
Ju</u«/tM  ///.  of  Pokad,        lu:t  death, 

:i()9. 

AuaterliU,  battle  of,  3!13. 

Aitstralia,  its  recent  history,  Hi. 

Austria,  erected  intu  a  kiugduin,  IMa  war 
with  France,  177.  peace  of  Utrecht, 
negociation  at  Rastadt,  183.  peace 
of  Baden,  ib.  war  with  Turkey,  1H9. 
truce  of  Passarowitz,  189.  the  Quiulru- 
ple  Alliance,  ib.  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, lilL  Congress  of  Cambrais,  iSL 
alliance  with  Spain,  192.  war  witii 
Franco  and  Spain,  194.  peace  of  Vi- 
enna, ib.  gradual  decline  of  the  king- 
dom, 197.  wair  with  Turkf^y,  223.  peace 
of  Belgrade,  ib.  first  Siltiiian  war.  22s. 
designs  of  France,  222.  alliance  of 
Nytnphcnbiirfr,  230.  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, 231.  pt'ucu  of  Breslau,  ib.  alli- 
ance at  Worms,  ib.  war  witlx  Russia 
and  France,  232.  peace  with  Bavaria, 
ib.  peace  of  Dresden,  233.  treaty  with 
Saniiuia  and  England,  234.  alliance 
with  Russia,  ib.  Congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapclle,  2^t5.  alliance  with  France, 
239.  the  Seven  Years'  war,  242.  peace 
with  Prussia,  247.  results  of  tlie  con- 
nexion with  Hungary,  274.  abuse  of 
paper  money,  ib.  accedes  to  the  Armpd 
NtutralUy,  ;£sfi.war  with  France,  3iL 
retreat  beyond  the  Rhine,  332.  alli- 
ance with  Russia  and  England,  345. 
invaded  by  France,  ib.  conquest  of 
Italy,  346.  penetrated  by  Buonaparte, 
347.  preliminaries  of  peace,  t6.  peace 
of  Campo  Formio,  349.  war  with  Tur- 
key, 3G5.  truce  with  Turkey,  3G7.  coa- 
lition with  Russia  and  England,  379. 
campaign  in  Italy,  380.  secession  of 
Russia,  381.  successive  defeats  by 
Buonaparte  and  truce  of  Treviso,  3£*2x 
negociutions  at  Luneville,  .^3.  aliinnco 
with  England  and  Russia,  392.  defeat 
of  the  army  near  the  lllcr,  393.  the 
French  enter  Vienna,  ib.  peace  of 
Prcsburg,  t&.  the  kingdom  made  an 
hereditary  empire,  397.  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine.  398.  war  with  France, 
411.  Vienna  taken  a  heeond  lime,  112. 
truce  of  Znaim,  i6.  peace  of  Vienna, 
41.3.  position  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Russian  in>'asion,  42.3.  alliance 
against  Russia,  424.  interposes  as  me- 
diator between  Napoleon  and  the  allies, 
4.32.  declares  war  against  Franc*,  ib. 
ixltiancc  with  Russia  and  Prussia,  433, 
and  England,  ib.  quadruple  alliance 
at  Chaumont,  440.  second  alliance  at 
Chaumont,  447.  restoration  of  the  mon- 


archy, 483.  joins  the  Holy  Alliance, 

501. 

Austrian  monarch jf,  its  circumstances  at 
the  commencement  of  modem  Euro- 
pean history,  14= 

Avatw,  1  U . 

Azoph  conquered  by  the  Russians,  222 
Azore$,  The,  discovered,  2fij 

Bairel,  SSii 
Baner,  2H. 

Barbarostn,  31. 

Barcelona,  eitnquest  of,  146. 

Barclay  da  Tolly,  General,  416,  i3L 

Baruex  eld,  Olden,  ZQ.  his  execution,  72. 

Bai-rere,  332. 

Barthdemy,  34^  342. 

BaaU,  peace  of,  341. 

Baeeano,  battle  of,  TSASu 

Batavia,  founded,  8L  its  slow  rise,  112. 

Batatian  Republic,  .332i 

Bautzen,  battle  of,  42L 

Bavaria,  joins  the  alHancp  of  N^Tnphen- 

burg,  230.  conquered  by  Au.stria,  231. 

annexed  to  Austria,  2£2&. reinstated,  2^ 
Beauhamois,  Eugene,  394,  437. 
Belltisle,  MarshJ,  228. 
Benuifjsen,  42h. 
Bentinc,  Count,  235. 
Beretford,  General,  421. 
Beresinn,  passage  of  the,  428. 
Bermudez,  12ii. 

Bemadotte,  41fi^  chosen  king  of  Sweden, 
424.  campaign  in  Germany,  43^1.  in- 
vades Holstcin,  437. 

Bernard,  of  Weimar,  96,  98, 

Bemie,  hhhd,  232. 

Bemstorf,  Count,  446. 

Btrthier,  Marshal,  396. 

Btrwtck,  Marshal,  194. 

Bettuehef  Riumin,  305. 

Bithlem  Gabor,  91,  109. 

Bevilacqua,  141  ■ 

Beza,  42. 

Bible  Societies,  470. 
Bicocca,  battle  of,  3L 
Bilboa.  his  discoveries,  2S, 
Biron,  22L 
Birten,  league  of,  210. 

eim,  battle  of,  178. 
Blucher,  431^  433,  et  $eg. 
Bogulaua  the  Great,  40. 
Dois-le-etttc.  wiepje  nf,  IQR. 
Bcjador,  Cape,  doubled,  2^  countries  be- 
yond it  granted  to  Portugal,  ib. 
Bolingbroke,  Viscount,  180. 
Bolivar,  l(i2. 
Boliria,  102^  4fifL 
Bombay  acquired  by  Britain,  lfi3. 
Bonde,  Count,  142. 
Bonn  tret,  31. 
Boreel,  in,  147. 
.Borixo/7T>attlc  of,  425 
Bomou,  469. 
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Borodino,  battle  at,  42fi. 
Boston,  (America.)  settlad.  116.  occnpied 
by  Engliah  troops,  2BL.  evacuated  by 

ifowe,  ib. 
Bouffier$,  US. 

Botarbon,  Charles  of,  3L  sacks  Rome,  32. 
Bcntr(mi,  Tale  of,  2i)tL. 
BouniotivilU,  140. 
Boyer,  4fiL 

Boyne,  battle  of  the,  li& 
Brantzen,  284. 

Brazil,  discovered,  2E,  the  Portiipiese 
coloniejj  therein,  IjQj  Dutch  coiiqucsls 
in,  1 13.  the  Dutch  expelled,  t&t  Pom- 
bal'a  management  of  thptn,  301.  emi- 

Eation  hither  of  the  Portuguese  royal 
mily,  407.  insurrection  and  Portu- 
guese constitution  adopted,  em- 
pire fotmded,  ib.  becomes  a  free  state, 
457. 

Breda,  siege  of,  liifii  peace  of,  137. 
Bre$a,  La,  58. 

Brescia,  buttle  of,  3 IG. 
Brest,  uiival  battle  uf,  245. 
Bridport,  Lord,  343. 
Briel,  takinj^  of,  Q7_. 
Brieutie,  Blueher's  victory  at,  44£L 
Bromtbro,  peace  of,  12^ 
Brown,  Field-marshal,  '213. 
Brxtet,  216. 

Bruee,  the  African  traveller,  357. 
Bruhl,  Count,  2^  34Jar 
Brune,  382- 

Brunstciek,  dtike  of,  his  mantfestii  npiinst 
France,  335.  commands  the  Prussiian 
forces,  UK). 

Buddenbrok,  ^QfL 

Bueno$  Ayrei,  461^  465. 

Bulow,  434. 

Buonaparte,  Joseph,  383,  386.  raised  to 
the  throne  of  Naples,  394.  of  Spain, 
im  leaves  Madrid,  m. 

Buonaparte,  Luuis,  397,  419. 

Buonaparte,  Jerome,  401. 

Buonaparte,  Lucian,  419. 

Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  his  conquest  of 
Italy,  346.  penetrates  Austria,  347.  re- 
gulates the  aifairs  of  Italy,  348.  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  378.  return  to  France, 
o81.  First  Consul,  ib.  campaign  in 
Italy  and  Upper  Germany,  Con- 
sul for  life,  386.  proclaimed  emperor. 
Napoleon  1^  3i'-i9.  his  resources  at  this 
period,  391  ■  defeatii  the  Austrian  army 
and  enters  Vienna,  393.  cxtinguislies 
the  Gfrman  empire,  397.  forms  the 
Confederation  uf  the  Khine,  398.  de- 
feats  the  Russian  and  Prussian  armies, 
401.  meets  Alexander  at  Tilsit,  ib.  his 
dominion  on  the  European  continent, 
4U3.  establishes  the  continental  sys- 
tem, 401.  designs  and  attempts  on 
Portugal,  407.  obtains  possession  of 
Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 


408.  declares  his  brother  Joseph  king 
of  Spain,  lQ2x  congress  of  Erfurt,  ib. 
his  campaign  in  Spain,  410.  campaign 
against  Au.stria,  412.  defeated  and  in 
danger  at  the  battle  of  Aspem,  ib.  his 
contest  with  the  pope,  411.  annexes 
the  States  of  the  Church,  41.'>.  his  mar- 
riage to  Maria  Louisa,  418.  birth  of 
his  son,  ib.  his  efforts  in  the  Peninsula, 
42L  his  projects  against  Russia,  422. 
invasion  of  Russia,  12£L  retreat  from 
Russia,  427 .  insurrection  of  the  Ger- 
man princes,  42iL  congress  of  Prague, 
432.  campaign  in  Germany,  4M.  battle 
of  I.,pipzic,  435.  flight  from  Leipzic,  ib. 
make.-*  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  438.  proposal  of  the  allies  at 
Frankfort,  3tX),000  men  granted 
by  the  senate,  440.  congress  of  Cha- 
tillon,  ift.  campaign  in  France,  441. 
capture  of  Paris,  442.  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  ib.  Elba  assigned  to  him,  ib. 
returns  from  Elba,  44G.  defeated  at 
Waterloo,  447.  conveyed  to  St.  Hele- 
na, 4iS>  his  death,  450. 

Burckhardt,  in9. 

Burgoyne,  General,  2ii2^ 

Burgundy,  invasion  by  the  Swiss,  2L 

Burke,  R., 

Burkersdorf,  battle  of,  245. 

Cabal  ministry,  139. 

Cabral,  2fi^ 

C(tsar  Borgia,  18^  19, 

Caillaud,  4G9. 

Cairo,  convention  of,  3ft5. 

Calais,  captured  by  the  duke  of  Guise, 

Calcutta,  factory  founded  at,  163.  cap- 
ture by  Seraja  Dowla,  290.  recon- 
quered, ib. 

Caldicro,  battle  of,  393. 

Calicui  taken  from  the  Portuguese,  112. 

Callieres,  147. 

CaMn,  John,  49. 

Cambrais,  congress  of,  191. 

Cambray,  lea^e  of,  '£L  peace  of,  32- 

Camperdown,  naval  battle  of,  .344. 

Campo  F ormiu,  peace  of,  319. 

Campomanes,  263. 

Canada,  160.  gained  by  England,  245. 

repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  2Sfi- 
Cananor,  taken  from  the  Portuguese,  112. 
Candy,  conquered  by  the  British,  472. 
Canning,  George,  488. 
Cape  Breton,  captured  by  England,  245. 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  navoJ  battle  uf,  314. 
Cape  Verd  Islands  discovered,  26. 
Capo  d'  Ittria.  Count,  449. 
Caraccas,  The,  their  contest  with  Sp-iin, 

Carascosa,  General,  449. 
Cardis,  peace  of,  126. 
Carletun,  General,  28L 
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Carlowitz,  peace  of,  l4Si 

Camot,  SlilL 

CaroUnat,  The,  founded,  1 62. 

Cantm,  160. 
Carteret,  Lord,  221> 
Carthagena  conquercdt  lifii 
Carvalho,  Count  of  Ocyras,  2fi2< 
Cataam^  battle  of, 
Cattanos,  109. 

Coiilereagh,  Lord,  445.  442^ 
CatAorwM  L  of  Russia,  22£L 

Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  275,  SOS.  her  de- 
sigixa  on  Poland,  309.  juirtition  of  Po- 
land, 314.  contemplates  a  Grecian  king- 
dom, 317.  her  journey  to  Taurida, 

Catinat,  145^  U& 

CerisoUi,  battle  of,  2& 

Ceyhn,  the  Portuguese  establishments 
dierein,  SSL  ceded  to  England,  'iali. 

Champa/jny,  duke  of,  413,  417. 

Charles  L  of  EnglaJid,  IjQiL 

CAorfe*  VIII.  of  France,  17,  Ifi. 

Charles  K,  2B.  elected  emporor,  3fL  war 
•with  Fraucia  I-^  31 .  battle  of  Pavia  and 
its  results,  31^  32^  second  war  with 
Francis,  32±  reconquest  of  Tunis, 
third  war  with  Francis,  ib.  truce,  ib. 
second  African  expedition, 
fourth,  war  with  Francis,  ib.  peace  of 
Crespy,  36j^  Mi  his  policy  in  relation 
to  the  Reform atinn,  resigns  his  dig- 
nities, IL  hia  death,  ib. 

Charles  VI.  emperor,  frames  the 

Prafrmatic  Sanction,  ISJ .  his  death,  22L 

Charles  VII.  of  Gcrujuiiv.  2.30.  compelled 
to  fly,  2aL  his  death,  m 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  his  death,  176. 

Charles  III.  of  Spain,  240,  itii. 

Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  407.  his  abdication, 

Charles  IX.  of  Sweden,  L23< 

Charhs  XII.  of  Sweden,  his  accession, 
2U8.  war  with  Poland  and  Rni»jsia,  'ML 
alliance  with  Turkey,  213.  return  to 
Stnvlaund.  214.  his  death,  216. 

Charles  XJH.  of  Sweden,  HL 

Charles  Albert,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  22L 
his  claims  on  Austria,  emperor  of 
Germany,  23iL    See  Charles  VII. 

Charles,  Archduke,  his  claim  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  ib. 

Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  345.  cam- 
paign on  the  Upper  Rhine,  ikiQ.  re- 
called, 382.  commands  the  Italian 
army,  393. 

Charlet  Edirard,  the  Pretender,  233* 

Charles  FcUx,  of  Sardinia,  4'J5. 

Charles  Gustavus,  Count  Palatine,  99, 
125. 

Charles,  duke  of  Lorrain,  149, 21L 
Charles  Peter  Ulrich,  duke  of  Uolstein- 

Gotiorp,  306* 
Charles,  duke  of  Siidermanland,  3G9. 
Charleston,  capture  of,  283. 


Chateau  Camhrtiis,  peace  of,  05^ 
Chatham,  Lord,  242,  281. 
Chatillon,  con  press  at,  440. 
Chaumont,  quadruple  alliance  at,  440.  se- 
cond alliance  at,  4JLZa 
Chauvtlin,  liM. 
Chierasco,  9^. 
Chigi,  ML 

Chili,  contest  with  Spain,  459^ 402,  465. 
Chmelnizki,  Hetman,  liiiL 
Choiseul  Praslm,  232. 

Choztm,  UiL 

Christian  --4ri^«t*ia  of  Sweden,  417. 

Christian  VI.  of  Denmark,  i^nS. 

Christian  of  Brunswick,  1*2,  LLL 

Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  iHL. 

Christianity,  its  propagation,  a  pretext  in 
early  history  of  colouiea  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  strangers,  21. 

Christina  of  Sweden, 

Christopher  of  Baden,  4U. 

Christopher,  negro  chief  in  St.  Domingo, 

35r),  4n7. 

C is -P latino, 
Clairfait,  344. 
Clapperton,  469. 

C^ra  Isabella  Eugenia,  daughter  of  Phi- 
lip II., 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  353. 

C^em«n^  F//.,  alliance  with  Charles  V., 
31.  with  Francis  L.  31.  (luarrel  with 
Charles  V.,  ib.  besieged  and  capitu- 
lates, Ut.  reconciled  to  Charles  V.,  ib. 
death,  34. 

Clement  XIII.,  2aiL 

Clement  XIV.,  2^ 

Clermont,  Count,  2M. 

Clissow,  battle  of,  210. 

Cliie,  2^9. 

Cobenzel,  Count  /.  PAi7.,  259.  Count  L., 
350.  383. 

Cohoitrg,  :^8. 

Cochin,  taken  from  the  Portuguese,  112. 
acquired  by  England,  472.  conquest  by 
the  Dutch,  103. 

Coffee  introduced  from  Sunnam  into 
Martinique,  202. 

Cognac,  treaty  of,  32i 

Colbert,  135»  lifi. 

Culhert-Croissy,  14L  1^2. 

Colbert- Torcy,  liJL 

C'o//(n,  battle  of,  2i3. 

Colonics,  divided  into  Afrricultural.  Plant- 
ation, Mining,  Trading,  23,^24^  the  tirst 
and  prevalent  idea,  in  favour  of  abso- 
lute pojees<!ion,  and  exrhision  of  stran- 
gers, 24.  propagation  of  Christianity, 
a  convenient  pretext,  led  to  a  total 
change  in  commerce,  ib.  occasion  the 
transfer  of  commerce  from  the  shores 
of  the  Mrditerranean  to  the  western 
coasts  of  Europe,  25.  Spanish  disco- 
veries and  colonies  in  America,  ib. 
Portuguese  in  the  East  Indies,  eastern 
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coast  of  Africa,  26.  on  'the  western 
coast  of  Africa  and  Brazil,  2&  chan^ 
in  colonial  affairs  from  1556 — 1618,  ii2. 
Columbia,  ilKj. 

Col  umbo  gained  by  the  Dutch,  112. 

Columbus,  his  dismvpry  of  America,  5,  25. 
Compact,  The  Family^  2  IG. 
Condi,  Prince,  103^  liJ^ 
Confederation,  German,  26L 
Confederation  of  the  Rhiiie,  398. 
Congo  disoovpred,  26. 
Conigtmark,  99. 

Cofinect»cu<,  first  settlement  in,  1  liL 

Comiantinople,  itn  coiiquo-it  by  the  Turks, 
one  of  the  events  which  define  the  com- 
mencement of  modem  European  his- 
tory,  5. 

Contade$,  Marshal,  2iit 

Contarin,  IQSL 

Convention,  National,  335. 

Cook,  Captain,  295. 

Copenhagen,  peace  of,  12[L  l).!!!!^  of,  3>^. 
Corfu  taken  by  the  Russiaii-TurkuUi  fleet, 
3B3« 

CftmwaVia,  Lord,  283,  35«^  38fix 
Corpus  Evangclicorum, 
Corunna,  retreat  to,  410. 
Cortes.  Francis,  hA. 
Cossack The,  1  (j9. 

Courland  ceded  to  Gotthord  Kettlcr,  121. 

Coviilam,  2G. 

Crane,  UXL 

CV^/eW,  batUe  of,  244 

Crtspy,  peace  of,  3fij 

CromwtU,  103»  mfi. 

Ciu^,  early  attempt  of  Spain  to  form 

colonics  here,  25. 
CuUoden,  battle  of,  231 
Culm,  battle  of,  434. 
Custine,  .3.35. 
Czatlau^  battle  of,  231. 

Daendelt,  Marshal,  474. 

Dalberif,  145. 

I>'^/«n6ifrr,  254. 

D'Ancre,  Marshal,  77. 

DMrtoif,  Comtc,  appointed  Ueulenant  du 

royaume  of  France,  413. 
Dttun,  Marshal,  244. 
D'AvaxtJt,  Count,  llKL 

Davotut,  43L 

/)*  y4sflrrff,  Don  Jos.  Nic.,  38fi. 

Z)e  Jiretettil,  BaroTi,  2iiiL 

2)«  Cauliticourt,  432. 

Z>e  Choiseul-StainviUe,  239 

Z)«  Co^/b,  Marquis,  3j0. 

/>e  Harlay,  1  t7. 

Delaware,  province  of,  founded,  161. 
Dtf  ^  BoUkuos,  Marquis,  141. 
Demetrius  Cantimer,  213. 
Denain,  bnltJe  uf,  IsQ. 
De  A'arftofine,  432. 
Denham,  4fi2. 


JDtfnmarA,  war  of  succession,  93.  history 
in  the  beginning  of  1 6th  century,  119. 

war  with  Sweden,  121,  140.  congjess 
of  Nimwegen,  1  11,  ita  condition  un- 
der Frederic  IV.,  208.  accedes  to  the 
Armed  Ncutralilv,  286.  alliance  with 
Russia,  .38-1.  battle  of  Copenhagen,  ib. 
destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet,  404. 
alliance  with  France,  ib.  declares  war 
against  Sweden,  416.  peace,  417.  main- 
tains neutrality  in  the  war  of  France 
and  K  us&ia,  i2JL  alliance  with  Prance, 
4^  attacked  by  Sweden,  437.  peace 
of  Kiel,  ib.  peace  with  England,  Ru«isia, 
and  Prussia,  437.  sla>e  trade  treaty 
with  England,  470.  arrangements  by 
the  Con^rrPfts  of  Vienna,  496. 

Dennetcitz,  battle  of,  131. 

Detail,  218. 

DeatalineM,  John  James,  355,  467. 
Dessau,  Catholic  alliance  at,  11. 

D  Essen,  liL 
D'Kstaing,  2S2. 
DEs trades.  Marquis,  136. 
D'E trees,  213: 
Detiingen,  battle  of,  23J . 
De  Vergennes,  Count,  281. 
D»  Wit,  13_L  IMi  132. 
Dniitxelles,  .Marshal,  lfl2» 
Diaz,  Barth.,  26^ 
Diderot,  254. 

Dieppe,  French  victory  at,  146. 

Dog</ershank,  battle  at,  283. 

Doh$ia,  137. 

Dolgoruky,  312. 

Domingo,  St.    See  Hitpaniola. 

Doria,  Marquis,  235i. 

Doroscensko,  170. 

Dragut,  34. 

Drake,  hiL 

Dresden,  peace  of,  233. 

Dubois,  Ifto,  mt 
Dugue  Trouin,  2UG. 

Dumouriez,  335i  leares  the  French  in- 
terest, 338. 
Duncan,  344. 

Dunkirk,  ceded  to  England,  107. 

Dupleix,  288. 
Dwroc,  107. 

Dutch,  The.  (Sec  Ketherlands.)  Obtain 
the  commerce  of  iJic  world,  85.  settle- 
ments in  India,  Japan,  and  Java,  bL 
their  commerce  and  manufactures, 
1618—1660,  111.  their  colonies,  ]1L 
herring  and  whale  fisheries,  IMi  rivalry 
and  wars  with  England,  ib. 

Duttlingen,  battle  of,  39. 

East  India  Company,  Dutch,  85.  second 

Company,  ILL  its  decline,  204.  298. 

its  fall,  mL 
East  India  Company,  English,  ^  second 

Company,  163.  the  two  united,  201. 

Act  of  1773,  222, 
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Ea$t  India  Cmpany,  French,  IGQ. 
E(ut  India  Company,  Danish,  165. 
Eckmuhl,  battle  uf.  112. 
Rdwtrd  VI.  of  England,  49. 
Bgmont,  Count,  61^ 

Egypt,  oonqueDt  of,  by  Buonaparte,  378. 
restored  to  the  Porte,  385. 

JSttrt,  a^^sipmed  to  Napoleon,  412^ 

Eleanor,  sister  uf  Charles  V.,  32. 

Elisabeth  of  England,  her  interest  in 
the  insurrpction  of  the  Netherlands,  fiS, 
gave  a  character  as  a  state  to  Eng' 
land,  22.. 

Elizabeth  of  Parma,  185^  im. 

Elizabeth  of  Russia,  24r)^  305. 

£//)V>^  C.-tu'ral,  283. 

ElphinMtom,  3y. 

Emanuel  the  Great  of  Portugal,  5S. 

Emanuel  Vhiliht-rt  of  Savoy,  G5. 
Embassies,  permanent,  established  by  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  132. 
Enn/lopedie,  The,  2M. 
Enghien,  ^  31lL 

England,  ilA  circumstances  in  the  15th 
century,  LL  rupture  with  the  Roman 
see,  42.  advance  of  Protestant  doc- 
trines under  Edward  VI.,  ib.  ac- 
quired its  character  as  a  state  under 
Elizabeth,  29.  the  foundation  of  its 
power,  ib.  rivals  Spain  in  commerce 
and  dominion  of  tlio  seas,  S5,  com- 
merce with  Persia  and  with  the  two 
Indies.  &L  witli  Russia,  founds  set- 
tlements in  North  America,  82i  the 
reigns  of  James  L  and  Charles  I^  the 
Protectorate,  and  Restoration,  105. 
rivalry  and  wars  with  Holland.  107, 
114.  tlieir  colonial  affairs,  161 H— 1660, 
ILL  war  witli  Holland,  13L  triple  alli- 
ance with  Holland  and  Sweden,  ib.  war 
with  France,  14.^.  revolution  of  1688, 
ib.  peace  of  Ryswick,  147.  conti- 
nental policy,  ift.  results  of  the  revolu- 
tion, 15(1.  West  Indian  and  North 
American  colonies,  161.  war  with 
France,  177.  accession  of  Anne,  ib.  peace 
of  Utrecht,  IfiL  death  of  Anne,  1R6. 
the  quadruple  alliance,  189.  congress 
of  Cambrais,  191.  league  of  Horm- 
hauscn,  192.  union  with  Scotland,  196. 
increase  of  trade  with  East  Indies,  2Q1. 
war  with  Spain,  '21)').  involved  in  tlic 
northern  war,  21 1.  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria, 231.  treaty  of  Worms,  2.':M.  con- 
gress of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  235.  wair  with 
France,  2AL  alliance  with  Prussia,  242. 
the  Seven  Years*  war,  ib.  gains  Ca- 
nada, 245.  acquisitions  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Africa,  ib.  war  with  Spain, 
24fi.  peace  with  France,  ib.  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau,  247.  cessation  of  conti- 
nental influence,  242.  maritime  law,  ib. 
increased  predominance  of  the  crown 
in  parliament,  2S£.  i>cculiarity  of  the 


British  constitution,  ib.  effect  of  the 
funding  system,  2fiL  stability  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation,  ib.  colonial  pos- 
sessions, A.  D.  1740—1786,  278.  insur- 
rection and  emancipation  of  North 
American  colonies,  212.  war  with 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  M2,  ^3. 
peace,  2S4.  increased  commerce,  2^5. 
care  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scutia,  2illL 
extension  of  West  Indian  possessions, 
•A.  conquests  in  the  East  Indies,  ^L2. 
increase  of  navigation,  225.  alliance 
with  Prussia  and  Holland,  .330.  be- 
comes the  bond  of  all  the  continental 
powers  in  their  war  on  revolutionary 
France,  336.  war  de<lared  by  the 
French  Convention,  337.  defeated  in 
Holland,  339.  subsidiary  treaty  with 
Prussia,  340.  enormous  cmi  of  main- 
taining war  with  France,  312.  change  in 
the  foundation  of  British  power,  ib. 
naval  victories  over  the  French,  343. 
over  the  Dutch  and  Spanish,  ,344.  con- 
quests in  the  West  Indies,  East  Indies, 
the  Cape,  &c.,  344.  alliance  with  Rus- 
sia, tb.  war  with  Spain,  342.  wars  in 
India,  3I2E1  chnniro  of  British  policy  in 
India,  359.  takes  Malta,  383.  peace  of 
Amiens,  385.  reftises  to  relinquish 
Malta,  388.  renewed  war  with  France, 
U>.  with  Spain,  3'.*'2.  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
324.  death  of  Pitt,  395.  ministry  of 
Grenville  and  Fox,  tb.  negotiations 
for  peace,  ib.  Britain  the  sole  opponent 
of  France  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  403. 
captures  the  Danish  fleet,  404.  war  with 
Russia,  ib.  the  Continental  System,  ib. 
makes  peace  with  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  sends  troops  thitlier,  109.  invited 
by  the  congress  of  Erfurt,  but  declines, 
to  make  peace,  410.  retreat  of  troops 
under  Sir  John  Moore,  expedition 
against  Walcheren,  412.  her  maritime 
dominion^  420.  command  of  British 
anny  in  Portugal  asiiumed  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  42L  treaty  with 
Sweden,  425.  peace  with  Russia,  ib. 
alliance  with  Sweden,  Pniasia,  and 
Russia,  422.  with  Austria,  433.  with 
Denmark,  437.  successes  of  Wellington 
in  Spain,  438.  congress  of  Chatillou, 
441.  British  forces  advance  from  Spain 
into  France,  4i2.  treaty  of  I'aris,  1 13. 
visit  of  the  allied  monarchs  to  Eng- 
land, ILL  confTTfiss  of  Vienna.  4  15.  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  447.  second  treaty  of 
Paris,  448.  diffiercnces  with  the  Umted 
States,  452.  war,  16.  peace  of  Ghent, 
453.  recognises  the  South  American 
States,  466.  treaties  respecting  the 
slave  trade,  421L  Birmese  war,  474. 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  488. 

Enfjland,  New,  settled,  ^ 

Engstroem,  425. 
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StuUheim^  baltle  of,  UQ. 

Entrie,  Jcytute,  33<). 

Erfurt,  congTew  of,  4iliL 

Srich  J.,  31L 

Eme$t  of  Saxony,  32. 

Emett  of  Bniiiswiok,  32. 

J^eff  of  Mansfield,  92- 

Btieg,  balllt"  of,  3iL 

Etthonia  added  to  Sweden,  IM. 

Eugene,  Prince,  I49j  177^  124. 

Europe,  tho  commencempnt  of  its  modem 
history,  its  increase  of  importam  f, 
ib.  the  relations  of  its  state  at  this  pe- 
riod, its  political  sj'Stpm  one  almost 
exclusively  of  monarchies,  Z^the  causes 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  European  civil- 
ixation,  tb.  the  importance  of  the  Ger- 
man state,  the  principles  by  which 
the  states-system  was  hold  tocrfther,  ib. 
sacrcdiiess  of  legitimate  possession,  ib. 
balance  of  power,  Q..  maritime  laws,  ib. 
family  connexions  of  the  ruling  houses, 
10.  the  diviiiiazis  of  the  hintury,  LL 

Foffeb,  1^ 

Farmar$,  battle  of,  338. 

Fehrbellin,  defi-at  of  Swedes  at,  T4Q. 

Ftodore.  L        123.  liil. 

Ferdinand  king  of  Rome,  ^  emperor 
of  Germany,  47^  80. 

Ferdinand  11.,  king  of  Naples,  17^  IS, 

Ferdinand  III.,  emperor, 

Ferdinand  VI.,  of  Spain,  ;^i3» 

Ferdinand,  prince  of  Asturias,  407.  as- 
cends the  throne  as  Ferdiniuid  VII., 
4()8.  inveigled  to  Bayonne,  and  abdi- 
cates, ib.  his  restoration,  44-1. 

Ferdinand  of  Bohemia,  91^  97. 

Ferdinand  the  Cathulii:,  17^  18,  19,  20, 
21,22, 

Ferdinand,  Ihike,  2i3. 

Ferdinand  of   pain,  2]j  22. 

Ferdinand  of  Stiiiii,  bU. 

Fermor,  2M. 

Feseh,  Cardinal,  39fi. 

Ft/m«r.  A>&er<,  USL 

Finland^  invaded  by  Sweden,  366. 

FitzherbeH,  Lord,  IM. 

FUurua,  battle  of,  US* 

F<«*ry,  Cardinal,  193,  ISi.  his  death,  232. 

Floreruse,  its  condition  at  the  close  of  the 
ISth  century,  LL  its  strupprlca  with 
Pisa,  ib.  on  the  defeat  of  Ferdinand  II. 
submits  to  Charles  VIII.,  ib.  return  of 
the  Medici,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Italy,  2L  loss  of  its  re- 
publican character,  ib. 

Florida  Blanca,  '2G3. 

FontainebUau,  treaty  between  France  and 
Spain  at,  '232. 

Fontenai,  battle  of,  233 

Forbieher,  S8. 

Foucbe,  fya. 

Fox,  C,  283,  395. 


France,  her  circumstances  at  the  begin- 
ning of  modem  European  history,  14. 
advantages  of  her  peofrraphica!  posi- 
tion, ib.  her  rivalry  with  Sjtain.  2iL  re- 
ligious wars,  Zi  the  Hupiunots,  74. 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  ZiL 
league  of  Jacobins,  ib.  accession  of 
Henry  IV.,  Zfi.  edict  of  Nantes,  ib. 
war  with  Philip  II.,  ib.  Suily'ti  ad- 
ministration, ZL  murder  of  Henry 
IV.  ib.  administration  of  Richelieu, 
liL  colonics  in  North  America,  h2j 
the  policy  of  Richelieu  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  war,  90^  et  seq.  war  with  Spain, 
22«  results  to  France  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  lilL  alliance  with  Crom- 
well, lJJ3i  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  ib. 
the  government  under  Richelieu  and 
Mazarin,  10 1.  colonial  affairs,  1G18— 
1660,  116.  designs  of  Louis  XIV.  on 
Holland,  1^  war  with  Holland,  yO. 
conpre^  of  Nimwcsren,  141.  invasion 
of  the  Sj)ani!sh  Netherlands,  143.  dis- 
puteswith  Innocent  XI  ,  lii.  war  with 
Germany,  w-ith  the  Pope,  Holland, 
Spain,  and  England,  ib.  congress  of 
Ryswick,  147.  the  kinds  of  colonies 
she  has  founded,  system  in  the 
West  Indies,  156.  war  with  Germany, 
England,  and  Holland,  178.  peace  of 
Utrecht,  kiL  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  Ifili. 
regency  of  Philip  of  Orleans,  ib.  the 
quadniple  alliance,  189-  conpress  of 
Canibrais,  I 1 .  league  of  Herrnhuu.-Jcn, 
122.  alliance  with  Spain  and  war  with 
the  empire,  194.  peace  of  Vienna,  U>. 
tho  results  of  the  Bull  Unigenittu,  196. 
Law  and  the  Mi.ssissippi  company,  »6. 
the  South  Sea  company,  197.  forms  nn 
alliance  against  Austria,  229.  war  with 
England,  232.  alliance  with  Frederic 
II.,  ib.  declares  war  against  Holland, 
234.  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  235. 
the  monarchy  under  Louis  XV.,  23B. 
alliance  with  Austria,  232.  war  with 
Englan<l,  24L  the  Seven  Years'  war,  242. 
loses  Canada,  245.  tho  Family  Com- 
pact, 2M.  French  navy  annihilated,  ib. 
peace  with  Enpland,  ib.  treaty  of  Fon- 
taiiieblcau,  247.  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
256.  treaty  with  the  United  States,  2S2. 
naval  war  with  Enpland,  200,  292. 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  263.  ecclesiastical 
schism,  264.  opposition  of  the  parlia- 
ments, ib.  their  suppression  by  Louis 
XVI..  ib.  state  of  the  finances,  2fiii. 
peace  with  En  inland.  264.  colonial 
losses,  225,  The  Rbvolutioh,  331,  et 
teg.  war  with  Austria,  334.  republic 
declared,  3.35.  the  Convention  declare 
war  on  England,  337.  on  Holland, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Naples,  Tus- 
cany, and  the  Pope.  338.  the  r«ign  of 
terror,  339.  Comil^  du  Saint  public,  ib. 
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conquest  of  Holland,  ib.  peace  with 
Prussia,  ^41  -  secret  compact  with  Pni.*- 
sia,  ib.  peace  willi  iSijaiu,  'MI.  Briti>>h 
naval  rictoriea,  fall  of  Hobespierrc, 
345.  the  Directory,  ib.  dem^ui  on  Aus- 
tria, ib.  conquest  of  Italy,  346.  invasion 
of  Austria,  347.  peace  with  Austria,  ib., 
349.  conquest  of  Egypt,  378.  war  with 
Turkey,  ib.  defeated  in  Italy  by  tlie 
Russian'Au^tri;lIl  sirmy,  3'-*Q.  return  of 
Buuiiaparlu  iVom  Egypt,  3rtl.  consular 
constitution,  ib.  victorious  campaigns 
in  Italy  and  Atistrin,  3M'2.  truce  of  Tre- 
viso,  ib.  iieguliatiuiis  yf  Luneville,  383. 
ncace  with  Russia,  loses  Egypt, 
d85.  peace  of  Amiens,  t6.  peace  with 
the  Porte,  386.  Concordat  with  the 
Pope,  ib.  new  war  with  En>;l;iiul,  3KS. 
occupation  of  Hanover,  ib.  liuuuaparte 
proclaimed  emperor,  .'<H9.  the  condition 
and  extent  of  the  c'inpir€\  3'jl.  third 
coalition  against  Frjincc,  ^'J2.  defeat  of 
the  Austrian  forces  and  peace  of  Prcs- 
burg,  323.  loss  of  East  and  West  In- 
dian colonics,  394.  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
ib.  negotiations  with  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, 395.  war  with  Prussia,  399.  bat- 
tle of  Jena  and  Auerstadi,  t<Kj.  war 
with  Russia,  ib.  defeats  the  Prussian 
and  RuHHiau  armies,  401.  imce  and 
peace  of  Tilsit,  ib.  designs  and  attempts 
on  Portiifral,  4UQ.  war  with  Spain,  408. 
war  with  Austria,  41 1.  Vienna  again 
taken,  112.  peace  of  Vienna,  11^  in- 
corporation of  the  continental  states, 
419.  tlie  maritime  supremacy  of  Eng- 
land, 420.  war  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
42L  invasion  of  Russia,  i2fL  retreat 
from  RxiAsia,  421^  continental  alliances 
against  France,  new  armies  raised 
for  Napoleon,  430.  war  in  Germany, 
431.  alliance  with  Denmark,  ib.  truce 
of  I'oischwitz,  ib.  congn^ss  of  Pracrue, 
422^  successive  defeats  in  the  caujpaign 
in  Germany.  437.  and  in  Spain,  438. 
the  allies  propose  to  maintain  the  inte- 
grity of  the  French  emniro,  13iL  nego- 
tiations, ib.  the  allied  armies  enter 
France,  440.  congress  of  Chatillon,  ib. 
quadruple  alliance  at  Chaumont,  ib. 
capture  of  Paris,  411.  deposition  of 
Napoleon,  44*2.  his  abdication,  ib.  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons.  443.  restric- 
tion of  the  kingdom  to  its  ancient  limits, 
ib.  treaty  with  tlie  allied  powers,  ib.  re- 
turn of  Napoleon  fh>m  Elba,  M(L  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  417.  second  capture  of 
Paris,  ib.  second  treaty  of  I'ari.^,  448. 
slave  trade  treaty  with  England,  470. 
re«tomtion  of  the  state,  interferes 
in  tlic  Spanish  revolution,  492. 

France,  hk  of,  204,  443,  12^ 

Frandt  L  of  France,  his  attack  on  Milan, 
29.  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 


imperial  throne,  30.  the  nature  of  his 
power,  31.  first  war  with  Charles  V., 
ib.  taken  at  the  battle  of  I'avia,  ib. 
treaty  of  Madrid,  32.  second  war  with 
Charles,  ib.  peace  of  Cambray,  ib.  al- 
liance with  Solyroan  II.,  33,  third  war 
with  Charles,  34.  truce  of  Nice,  ib. 
fourth  war  with  Charles,  3^  peace  of 
Crespy,  30.  his  death,  ib. 

Fraiui*  L  of  Germany,  232. 

Francit  II.  of  Austria,  33bL  attends  the 
congress  of  Prague,  432.  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  445. 

Fruncia  of  Guise,  4fi. 

Fmnei*,  duke  of  Anjou,  70^  76. 

Francis  Stephen,  archduke  of  Tuscany, 
22L  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  ib.  ob- 
tains the  imperial  crown,  232. 

Frankenhauten,  battle  of,  40. 

FratMin,  Benjamin,  279^  281. 

Frauttadt,  battle  of,  TTT 

Frederic  III.  of  Denmark,  126,  127. 

Frederic  IV.  of  Denmark,  1^87 

Frederic  V.  of  Denmark,  3<Hj. 

Frederic  V.  Elector,  made  king  of 
Bohemia,  ti.  proscribed,  22. 

Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  his  accession, 

227.  his  objects,  ib.  first  Silesian  war, 

228.  joins  the  alliance  against  Austria, 
230.  retires  from  the  alliance,  231. 
fresh  war  with  Austria,  232.  concludes 
a  separate  peace.  '23.3.  the  Seven  Years' 
war,  il2.  his  disinleredledness  and  ele- 
vated spirit,  258.  222.  invasion  of  Bo- 
hemia,  259.  peace  of  Teschcn,  ib. 
forms  the  German  confederation,  261. 
his  death,  2G2,  329. 

Frederic  WiUiom  L  of  Prussia,  218. 

Frederic  William  II.  of  Prussia,  334.  hi* 
death,  375. 

Frederic  AugutUu,  king  of  Poland,  194. 

Frederic  of  Hesse,  218.  .30.0 . 

Frederic  i>f  Naples,~IT^  12. 

Frederic  William  of  Brandenburg,  98i  126. 

Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  visits  Lon- 
don, 415.  present  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  ib. 

Frederic  the  Wise,  32. 

Friedland,  battle  of,  40L 

Friesland,  attack  of  Louts  of  Nassau  up- 
on, 

Fronde,  The,  105. 
Fuente,  14L 

Gabel,  122. 

Gadebush,  battle  of,  214. 

Gtt^em,  446. 
Gallizin,  SlJL 

Gama,  Vaseo  de,  his  discovery  of  the 
passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
5^  2iL 

Gaston  de  Foix,  2L 

Gates,  General,  282. 

GaM  Effendi,  i^i 
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Gauihier,  \SSL 

Genappe,  battle  of,  335. 

Geneva,  admits  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation, 4S.  ita  importance  in  Eu- 
rope, liL  revolution  at,  33L 

Genoa,  oppressed  by  hmm  XIV.,  Li3. 
taken  by  the  Austrians,  13L 

George,  Duke,  of  Saxony,  2^ 

George  L  of  Enpland,  193. 

George  II.  of  Englaud,  1^3.  liis  death,  245. 

Georgia  founded,  '200. 

Germaine  de  Foix,  IS< 

German  empire,  its  importance  to  the 
stability  of  the  European  states-sys- 
tem, fi.  its  condition  at  the  commence- 
ment of  modem  European  history,  LL 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformalion,  ^  the 
centre  of  European  politics  linrini?  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  2L  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, lOli  lI£L  alliance  with  Holland, 
140.  con^ss  of  Niniwcgua,  141.  al- 
liance with  Holland,  143.  war  with 
Prance,  liS*  peace  of  Ryswick,  147. 
war  with  the  Turks,  148.  peace  of  Car- 
lowitx,  149.  war  with  France,  177. 
peace  of  Utrecht,  181.  negotiations  at 
Rastadt,  lg2i  peace  of  Baden, 
war  with  Franrp,  194.  peace  of  Vienna, 
ib.  election  of  Cluirles  VII.  emperor, 
23Q±  death  of  Charles  VII.,  232.  elec- 
tion of  Francis  I^  ib.  danger  to  the 
empire  from  the  partition  of  Poland, 
25Zi  German  Confederation,  261.  rero- 
lutions  in  the  empire,  269.  general 
prosperity,  270.  the  German  Indemni- 
ties, 387.  change  in  llio  condition  of 
the  empire,  ib,  the  aboiuion  of  the 
empire,  33Z± 

Germany,  reconstitiition  of  the  German 
slates  aftt-r  the  bat  tie  of  Watcrlou,  -IsQ. 

Ghent,  pacification  of,  (M. 

Otbraitar  taken  by  England,  178.  siege 
by  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  283. 

Girondists,  The,  339. 

Gneisenau,  117. 

Goa,  2L 

Godot,  Don,  407. 

Godolphin,  Lord,  liilL 

Ooertx,  21h. 

OontaM,  Cardinal,  445. 

G'jnsalvo  of  (  'ordova,  \Si± 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  the  dtscorcry  of  the 
new  passage  to  the  East  Indies  one  of 
the  events  marking  tlie  commencem«Mit 
of  mx)<i*jTn  European  history,  5^  2fL 
settlement  founded  by  the  Dutch,  LIS. 
its  recent  condition,  <iOH. 

Gorea,  caiitiired  by  England,  245, 

Gotthard  Kettle,  ilL 

Granada,  New,  a  Spanish  colony, 
contest  with  Spain,  459. 4l2iL 

GranveUa,  66. 

Greek*,  TTte,  their  insurrection  against 
Turkey,  498^  &03, 
2  II 


Greenland,  its  whale  fishery  pursued  by 

t!ie  English,  XU. 
Grenada,  its  conquest,  13.  captured  by 

England,  24.'i. 
Grenada,  New,  53. 
Grenvilk's  SMmp  Act,  2Z2» 
Gret>€lint/en,  buttle  of,  65. 
Grodno,  diet  of,  371. 
Orosswardein  taken,  H^, 
Grotius,  Ki,  110. 

Guadeloupe,  first  settlement  on,  116.  cap- 

ttired  l)y  Enjrland.  2i5.  battle  of,  283. 
Guadtnala,  -163,  -lij  1. 
Gue3ta,  42L 
Gueux,  The,  67. 

Gunpoicder,  the  changes  in  war  from  its 
iinintion  and  use,  one  of  the  events 
marking  the  commencement  of  Eu- 
ropean history,  5. 

Gustavu*  Adolphue,  95,  96,  llli  12i* 

Guatavtu  Vasa,  \  19. 

Gtutavu*  nr.,  aii  assassinated,  338^  afiS. 
OrtMtavitt  IV.,  322.  deposed,  412. 
Gyllenborg,  21fi. 

Hague,  The,  negotiations  of  the  French 

and  Dutch  at,        treaty  of,  212. 
Hamburg,  its  pillaige  by  Davoust,  431. 
Hampshire,  New,  settled,  116. 
Hanteatie  League,  39. 
Harcourt,  Marquis  of,  175. 
Haro,  Count,  103^ 
Harrach,  Count,  175. 
Hastings,  Warren^  292, 
Hattinga,  Lord,  351»,  172^ 
Tfastoftbek,  battle  of,  243. 
Haussa,  469. 
Hautman,  Cornelius,  fil. 
Hnvnnnah  taken  by  Pocock,  246. 
Haicke,  Admiral,  245. 
Hawketbury,  Lord.  386. 
Hayti.    See  Hispnniola. 
Hedwig  Sophia,  sister  of  Charles  XII.,  168. 
Heemskfrk,  James,  72. 
Ihilbronn,  96. 
Heinsius,  ^.,147,  I  19,  177. 
HeU,  Vice-chancellor,  43.~ 
Heh  etius,  254. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  invited  to 
jom  the  holy  bnipxic,  2L  invades  Ar- 
tois,  ib.  appeased  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  holy  league,  22.  alliance  with 
Charles  V.,  3L  rupture  with  Rome,  49, 
declared  supreme  head  of  the  church 
in  England,  ib.  joins  the  treaty  of  Cog- 
nac, 32.  war  with  Francis  1^  3fi. 
death,  ib, 

Henry  II.  of  France,  3fi.  his  treaty  with 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  4(L  invasion  of 

Lorraine,  ib. 
Henry  I V.  of  Prance,  his  accessiou,  2L 

alliance  with  the  Netherlands,  72. 
Henry  of  Brunswick,  32.  expelled  from 

hiis  country,  43. 
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Henry  the  Peaceable,  32. 

Henry,  Prince,  of  Portugal,  somamcd  the 
Navigator,  2£i 

Henry,  Prince,  of  Prussia, 

Henry  of  Valois,  king  of  Poland,  I22< 

Herman,  Elector,  43. 

HerrnJuiusen,  league  of,  192. 

Hupaniola,  ita  discovery,  25.  portion  of 
the  island  acquired  by  France,  152.  in- 
surrection, and  loss  of  the  island  by 
France,  354.  ita  subsequent  history, 

HfMet,  Thomas,  UiL 

Hoc  fie.  ML 

HoctJiirchen,  battle  of,  211i 
Hochtt,  battle  of,  92. 
HochsUidt,  battle  of,  178. 
Hod<^e$,  2hi 
Ho/<fr,  ILL 

Hohen  friedber^,  battle  of,  233. 
Hoheydindcn,  battle  of,  382. 
Holknr,  359,  ML 
Holland.    See  Netherlandt. 
Holland,  Nete,  22^ 

Hohtein,  conquered  by  Torstenson,  125. 

HotiUschootc,  battle  of,  339. 

Horn,  GustavuM,  2(L 

Home,  Count,  fiL 

Home,  Ms 

Hotham,  343. 

Hoice,  281.  naval  commander,  343. 
Hubeirttburg,  peace  of,  247. 
Httdson,  8a. 

Hudaon'i  Bay  Company,  162. 
Huguenot*,  74.  their  wars,  Z5.  edict  of 

Nantes,  Zfi.  revocation  of  that  edict, 

145. 

Hungary,  seized  by  Solyman,  II.,  3j.  ib 

connexion  'with  Austria,  274. 
Hutchinsmt,  Lord,  3^5. 

ilyrfer  iltf,  283^  29L 

ntrahhn,  109. 

Independents,  The,  106. 

India,  or  Indies,  East,  discoveries  of  the 
Porttifnicsc  in,  2fi.  their  trade,  22. 
downt'oJ  of  the  Portuguese  establish- 
ments, 83.  increase  of  British  trade, 
20L  British  conquests,  2aZ.  fall  of  tlie 
Mogul  empire,  2tifi.  new  organization 
of  the  government,  292.  Mahratta  war, 
223.  Fox's  East  India  Bill,  224.  Pitt's, 
ib.  Briti.Hh  wars,  357.  fall  of  Tippoo 
Saib,  35S^cl lunge  in  the  British  policy, 
352.  recent  history  of  the  country,  471. 

Indies,  West,  their  discovery,  25.  revenue 
dfrivnd  from  them  by  Spain,  ih.  Brit- 
islv  possessions  in,  115^  acqui.>>itiou8  of 
England  in,  245. 

Indore  conquered,  471. 

Innocent  XI.  disputes  with  France,  144. 

Inqviaition  established  in  the  Nctlicr- 
lantla,  (iC. 


IsabsUa  of  Spain,  her  death,  20. 
Ismael  stormed  by  Suwarrow,  265* 

Italinsky,  123. 

Italy,  its  condition  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
centtiry,  Ifi.  the  states  composing  it.  ib. 
conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII. 
of  France,  LL  league  to  expel  him,  and 
his  retreat,  IB.  struggle  between  Pisa 
and  Florence,  ib.  capture  of  Milan  by 
h(tuis  XII.,  ib.  footing  obtained  by 
Prance  and  Spain,  12.  project  for  the 
expulsion  of  foreigners,  2U.  league  of 
Cambray,  ib.  the  holy  league,  2L  ex- 
puLsiun  of  the  French,  ib.  di8'i.uliiti(jn 
of  the  holy  league,  ib.  small  progre:»s 
in  political  economy,  and  in  the  art  of 
war,  22.  Buonaparte's  campaign  in, 
345.  recovered  by  the  allies,  i^sU. 

Ivan  Vasileviteh,  120. 

Ivan  Vasileviteh  [I.,  88^  12Q. 

Ivan  III.,  305. 

Izquierdo,  Don,  407. 

/a«oftm«,  French,  334. 

Jajfanapatam  eaincd  by  the  Dutch,  112. 

Jatnaica,  early  attempts*  of  Spain  lu  fonn 
colonics  here,  2^  captured  by  Eng- 
land, lOL 

James  L  of  England,  106. 

James  II.,  145^  I4fi. 

Janizaries,  109. 

Jansenism,  150,  255. 

Japan,  Portupuese  commerce  in,  52.  the 
Portuguuso  driven  out  by  the  Dutch. 
112. 

Jassy,  peace  of,  367. 
Jena,  battle  of,  400. 
Jenkins,  Hi. 

Jersey,  New,  fotmded,  162. 
Jervis,  344. 

Jesuits,  the  Society  of,  42.  its  foundation 
and  organization,  50.-  their  influence  in 
the  European  cabinets,  &L  their  aid  in 
inflaming  the  irritations  in  Germany, 
60.  their  projects  in  Hungary, 
their  missions  on  the  Paraguay,  1&4. 
along  the  Maragnon,  1G5.  their  Ai!!,  255. 
dissolutiun  by  Clcmcm*  XIV.,  25G. 
their  restoration,  502. 

Joachim  I^  32i 

Joachim  II.,  228. 

John  III.  of  Cleve,  40. 

John  of  Sweden,  123. 

John  of  Portugal,  5Si  admitted  the  Je- 
suits to  the  Asiatic  colonics,  52. 

John  George,  Duke,  228. 

John  of  Leiden,  42. 

John  V.  of  Port n pal,  202. 

John  VI.  of  Portugal, 

John  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  41^ 

John  of  Braganza,  101- 

John  Mmirice,  Count,  1 13. 

John  Casimir,  125,  lfi2. 

John  Clement,  L44 
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Jottph     emperor,  1^ 

Jo$eph  II.,  emperor,  251.  his  designs  on 

Bavaria,  258.  '2CI.  his  conduct  towards 

Holland, 
Joseph  Emanuel  of  Portn^l,  2fi2. 
Joiepkine  Reauhamoie,  418. 

Joubert,  ML 

Jourdain,  General,  345j  380^ 
Jiutn,  Don,  69. 

Jttan  de  Vieirn,  Don,  113,  165. 
Juliana  Maria,  31A± 

Julius  II.,  his  masterly  guidance  of  Eu- 
ropean politics,  ISxjoins  the  league  of 
Cambray,  2a  forms  the  holy  league, 
21.  liis  (ituth,  ib, 

Junot,  4()7. 

Jutland,  conquered  by  Torstcnson,  12^ 

Xxifful,  battle  on  the,  312.. 

Kaieenlautem,  battle  of,  33S> 

KakoUi,  Francis,  187. 

Kaxmitz,  Cunt.  LiL  Prince,  238^  3iL 

Kaunitz-Rietbery,  Count  of, 

Xemeny,  Prince,  Ii& 

KeiseUdorf,  battle  of,  233. 

Kinsky,  141. 

Kiupriii  Mustapha,  149. 

Kleber,  385. 

/r/^TMt,  434^  ^ 

Kloater  Zeven,  conrention,  243. 
KnobeUdorf,  399. 
Knox,  John,  49. 

Korsakotc,  [iSU. 
Kosciusko t  370,  371. 
Kratinsky,  310. 

Kramofj,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  42S» 
Aray,  3S'2. 
Kremlin,  The,  42L. 
Ktmersdorf,  battle  of,  2ii. 

Kurakin,  Prince,  40L  122x 
Kutschuk  Kainardye,  iiiiL. 
Kutusoff,  423j 

Z^iA(mtt2emnaif,  2()4. 
Labourdonnaye,  2k8. 
Labrador,  Don,  445. 
Lncroix,  407. 
Lajfield,  battle  of,  233. 
Lajforest,  34. 

Z^o  <A'  Garda,  battle  of,  346. 

Hoffue,  battle  of,  146. 
IMnt,  440. 

Landshut,  hattlo  of,  112. 
Lanzknechts,  Ucrman,  23. 
/.ocn,  battle  of,  441. 

Zof  Casas, 
Zcwcy,  22L 
iMudon,  2Mi 
Z^iiren«f  2M. 
LauUm,  battle  of,  339. 

2  M  2 


Lautrec,  3L  32. 

Laic,  his  financial  projects,  LSfL 

Lairrence,  2B2. 

Liiybach,  cungress  of,  492. 

Z>cA,  battle  of,  9iL 

Leirrster,  Earl  of,  20. 

Lcipziij,  vu  Lory  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  at, 
95,  Txctory  of  Torstenson  near,  9iL 
victory  over  Napoleon  at,  435. 

Lens,  battle  of,  103. 

Leo  X.,  21.22. 

Leopold  II.,  m. 

Leopold  of  Germany,  330.  meeting  at  Pil- 

nitz,  33_L  his  death,  ib. 
Lepanto,  battle  ul',  ixL. 
Lestoc,  3UIL 
Le  TeUier,  157^  255. 
Leuthen,  battle  of,  2M. 
Lewenhaupt,  306. 
Ltftffu  of  Bavaria,  39. 
Lewis  v.,  32. 

Lexington,  hostilities  at,  2ftl. 
Lexmytoti,  Lord,  147. 
L'Hopital,  ZS, 

Lichtensiein.  Prince  JbAn,  413. 
Liege,  n  btUion  of,  33L 
LiUe,  taking  of,  178. 
Lima,  Don  de,  23ii.. 

Lippe  Buckcburg,  William  Count  of,  246. 

Lisbon  entered  by  Junot,  407. 

Livonia  annexed  to  Poland,  121.  invaded 
by  Charles  Augustus,  125.  by  Au- 
gustus II.,  210.  relinquished  to  Rus- 
sia, 217. 

Lobo  da  Silveyra,  Cotmt,  446. 

Locke,  John, 

Ijodi,  battle  at  the  bridge  of,  ML 
Lombardy,  conquered   by  Buonaparte, 
31fi. 

London,  treaty  of,  242. 

Drnqjumeau,  peace  at,  Z5. 

L' Orient,  battle  of,  345. 

Lorraine,  invested  by  Henry  II.,  4fi.  by 
the  French,  194. 

Losotcitz,  battle  of,  24j. 

Louis  II.,  of  Hungary,  33. 

Louis  of  Nassau,  QSL  slain,  60. 

Louis,  Priiu'o  of  liaikn,  1  1'). 

Louis  XII.,  extends  and  follows  up  the 
scheme  of  Charles  VIII.  upon  Italy, 
ISi  forms  a  double  alliance  with  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  and  Frederic  of 
Naples,  12f  joins  the  league  of  Cam- 
bray, 20.  his  marriage,  22.  his  death,  ib. 

Louis  XIV.,  his  plans  of  conquest,  135, 
13£.  his  claims  on  the  Netherlands, 
137.  war  with  that  country,  140.  peace 
of  Nimwfppn,  141.  war  witli  the  ^^pan- 
ish  Nethtrlands,  112.  war  with  Ger- 
many and  her  allies,  145.  war  witli 
Germany,  England,  and  Holland,  on 
the  Spanish  succession,  128.  nego- 
tinttons  at  the  Hague,  179.  his  death, 
IBS. 
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Loui*  XV.,         his  marriage,  liiL  his 

•larcry  to  miatresses,  238. 
Low*  XVI.,  hifl  new  constitution,  334. 
Lenti$  XV III.,  hia  restoration,  413. 
Ijtuii  of  Brunswick,  Prince,  268. 
Louisa  Maria,  169. 
LuucoU,  \^  142.  144.  1^5. 
Vitctnhielm,  Count,  410. 
Loyola,  Ignatiui,  5tL 
Lubominki,  \  6'.^ . 
LunevUle,  negotiations  at,  383. 
Luther,  4Qx 
I.u<tor,  battle  of.  93. 
I.utzen,  battle  of,  d(L 
Luxemberg,  Li^ 
Luynet,  2^ 
Luzzara,  hnttle  of,  178. 
Lyunne,  \  U, 

Macdonald,  380j  421 ,  429. 

Mark,  (Jcneral,  3'J3. 

Madagascar,  first  Settlements  in,  LGO. 

AlacUtra  discovered,  26. 

Madrid,  treaty  of,  32. 

Count,  1S2. 
Magdeburg  ^urrt-adcrcd  to  the  French, 
400. 

Magellan,  Ferd.,^. 
Ma/iraCtat,  The,  47 1 . 
MaiUebois,  Marshal,  230. 
Maine  !$ettled,  1  Ifi. 

Malacca,  conquered  by  the  Dutch,  112. 
Malplaquet,  battle  of,  179. 
Malta,  taJccn  by  Enghmd,  3^  restored 
to  the  knights,  3&5. 

Manchester,  Duke  of,  281* 
Munheim  taken,  38(). 
Manilla,  cnpitulalion  of,  '2  IG. 
Mannnar,  gained  by  the  Dutch,  112. 
Mattsjield,  111. 

Mantua,  siege  of,  346.  taken  by  Suwurrow, 

m 

Maraviglia,  3L 

Marengo,  battle  (»f,  382. 

Margaret  of  Parma,  fi{L 

Maria  Amelia,  daughter  of  Joseph  Li 

'22L 

Maria  Antoinette,  2^B> 

Jt/ario  rfa  Gloria,  493. 

Maria  Jotepha,  daughter  of  Joseph  L, 

Maria  Theresa,  infanta  of  Spain,  lii3- 

Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  CharU's  VI. 
of  Austria,  227.  crowned  at  Prague, 
'231.  her  death,  260. 

Marignano,  battle  of,  22* 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  177. 

Marmont,  121 . 

Marsngliu,  battle  of,  146. 

Martinique,  first  settlement  on,  116.  cap- 
tured by  England,  21ib 

Mattricht,  conquered  by  the  French,  li£L 

Mary,  sister  to  Henry  VIII.,  Ji2, 

Mat^,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  fci 


Maryland  settled,  116. 
Masaachusetta,  rise  of,  116. 
Massena,  380,  421. 

Mat/tias,  brother  of  Rudolph  II.,  80^  91. 
Maurice,  stadt  holder  of  the  republic  of 

the  Xt  tlu  rl;inds,  JSL 
Maurii(,  Duke,  uf  Saxony,  the  electorate 

bestowed  on  him,      his  character  and 

death,  45,  4fi* 
Maurice,  i'rince,  of  Saxony,  233* 
Maximilian  1^  20,  21 ,  22-- 
Masimiliem  of  Austria,  64. 
Maximilian  II.,  of  Germany,  80. 
Maximilian  11.,  elector  of  Bavaria,  LZfi. 
MojcimtUan  Joseph,  elector  of  Buvaria, 

232,  258. 

Mazarin,  92.  alliance  with  Cromwell,  liJ3. 

his  policy,  lUf),  1 10. 
Mazeppa,  Hetman,  211. 
Medici,  tljcir  return  into  Florence,  after 

the  expulsion  of  the   French  (rom 

Italy,  2L 
Medici,  Catherine  de,  3^1.  £1 
Melas,  382* 
Memiger,  M.,  1S2* 
Mt  niiovi,  battle  of,  346. 
Menschikow,  2'2(). 
Merenntile  system,  The.  12^. 
Mr.tttrnich,  Priuce,  413. 132,  e<  seg. 
Metz,  siege  of,  46. 

Mexico,  a  Spanish  colony,  53*  contests 

with  Spain,  459^  IGU^  Hii, 
Michael  Abajt,  14M. 
Michael  Abajfi  IL,  Ihl. 
Michael  FederoviUch,  124. 
Michael  Wisnotn'ecki,  169. 
Miguel,  Don,  4'.i3. 

Milan,  a  German  fief  at  the  close  of  the 
I5th  century,  UL  captured  by  Louis 
XII.,  L8.  he  is  driven  out,  21^  truce  fur 
its  benefit.  22.  taken  by  Francis  1^29, 
granted  to  Francis  Sforza,  conferred 
by  Charles  V.  on  his  sou  Philip,  36* 
taken  by  Bourbon  troops,  234.  taken 
by  Suwarrow,  380.  entered  by  the 
French  troops,  382. 

MUlesimo,  h:\U\c  of,  316. 

Mincio,  biiltie  ou  tLc,  -^82. 

Minden,  battle  of,  2M. 

Mining  colonies,  24. 

Minto,  Lord,  352. 

Miranda,  4.'>9. 

Missionary  Societies,  470. 

Mississippi  Company,  196. 

Mohacz,  battle  of,  142. 

Mohammed  of  Turkey,  109. 

Mohammed  Ali,  498. 

Mnhatsch,  buttle  of,  33. 

Moldavia,  cunqutTcd  by  Solyman  II.,  33. 

Moluccas,  The,  discovered,  22± 

Molwix,  battle  of,  22R. 

Monarchy,  the  predominant  form  of  go- 
vernment in  European  states  at  Uie 
commencement  of  modem  history,  7. 
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the  results  of  this,  ib.  its  rarious  forms, 
ib.  limited  by  the  influence  of  the  no- 
bility, clerpy,  and  representatives  of 
thenreemeu,  liL 

Monfon,  treaty  at,  25. 

Monk,  General,  107. 

Mont  Cassel,  battle  of,  LlQ. 

Montecuculi,  140^  Li8. 

Monte  NoHe,  victory  at,  34fi« 

Montesf/uiett,  2^2ji 

Montgomery,  General,  281« 

Monhnartre,  6turmcd,  411. 

Montmorency,  3Sl 

Moore,  Sir  John,  -IISL. 

Moora,  expelled  from  Spain,  79. 

Moreau,  345.  347.  382.  433.  m 

Mortier,  General,  388^  42T7 

Mkscoic,  taken  by  the  Poles,  123.  by  the 
French,  42L  burnt,  ib. 

Muhlberg,  battle  of,  ii. 

Mynnick,  220,  '221. 

M\in»t4:r,  Ci'unt,  4ifi> 

Mirnzcr,  Thuiiiaa,  M.. 

1/umf,  Joachim^  396^  408^  his  death, 
1 19. 

Mmtapka  II.,  149. 

JVWtV,  Shah.  222, 288, 
Kanscn,  Lii» 

Aantee,  edict  of,  26.  rerocation  of  that 
edict,  143. 

Naples,  its  condition  at  the  close  of  the 
16ih  century,  IL  entered  by  Charles 
VIII.,  ib.  his  retreat,  IS.  is  put  into 
poMession  of  Ferdinand,  1^  the  claims 
of  Louis  XII.  relinquished  to  Ferdi- 
nand, ib.  besicffcd  by  tlie  French,  32. 
conquered  by  the  German  Allies,  178. 
aimexcd  to  Austria,  187-  overawed  bv 
an  English  fleet,  2M>  truce  with 
France,  reconquered  by  the  Cala- 
brians,  380.  truce  with  France,  383. 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  301 

Narva,  buttle  of,  ilflL  conquered,  211. 

Navarre,  Spanish,  21_,  22. 

Navigation,  English  Art  of,  107. 

Navy,  Euglisli,  t%.  Dutch,  ib. 

Neeker,  2fia. 

Neervinden,  hatUe  of,  14fi.  in  1793,  338. 

NcgnjHiitin,  conquest  by  the  Dutch,  l<j3. 

Negroea,  introduced  into  America, 
into  Virginia,  89. 

Nelson,  378, 

Neaxelrode,  Count,  415. 

Netherlands,  United,  rise  of  the  republic, 
Ml  severities  of  Philip  II.,  go- 
vernment of  Margaret  of  Parma,  ib. 
insurrection,  ib,  reign  of  Ahii, 
William  of  Orange,  lb,  government  of 
Zuniga  y  Regvie^ens,  fifi.  pacification 
of  Ghent,  »&.  gurernmentof  Don  Juan, 
the  Union  of  Utrecht,  iL  rep-ncy 
of  Alexander  of  Parma,  ZiL  feaity  to 


Spain  laid  aside,  HL  contest  prolonged 
under  Philip  III.,  ZL  independence 
tacitly  acknowled;red,  Z2.  Treaty  of 
^Veslphalia,  101,  lU'ir^.  internal  dissen- 
sions, 108.  claims  of  Louis  XIV.,  136. 
war  •with  England,  137.  triple  alliance 
Willi  England  and  Sweden,  ib.  war  with 
France,  139,  140.  congress  of  Nim- 
wegen,  lAL  war  with  France,  144. 
145.  peace  of  Ryswick,  147.  the  flrst 
Sinking;  Fund,  156.  war  with  France, 
177.  peace  of  Utrecht,  181.  power  of 
the  Republic,  166.  war  witli  France, 
231.  revolution  in  the  povenimenf,  2fi8. 
the  state  midurmincd  by  doiuestie  mis- 
fortunes, 268.  war  with  England,  '2S'2. 
peace,  283.  decline  of  trade,  2h.').  de- 
cline and  Hill  of  coktnial  atfairs,  '297. 
alliance  with  France,  32iL  taken  pos- 
seiision  of  by  Prussian  troops,  ^22^ 
change  in  the  constitution,  ^3SL  alli- 
ance with  England  and  Prussia,  330. 
disturbances  and  insurrections,  331. 
war  declared  by  the  French  Conven- 
tion, 337.  conquered  by  the  French, 
3iiiL  naval  victories  of  England,  3H. 
erection  of  the  Batavian  republic,  3&3i 
the  republic  changed  to  a  kingdom, 
397.  insurrection  against  Napoleon, 
4.%.  William  of  Orange  recognized  as 
sovereign  prince,  i6.  its  independence 
recognised  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  413. 
slave  trade  treaty  with  England,  470. 
restoration  of  the  stale,  IbG. 

Neuhauael  taken,  148. 

Neutrality,  Armed,  285. 

Neic/oundland,  2iiL  ceded  to  England, 

Ney,  42L  434. 
Nice,  truce  of,  34. 

Nimxreyen,  conpress  of, 

NordUngen,  baUle  of,  iiL 

North,  Lord,  279, 2S3 

Nonray,  its  reception  of  the  Reformation, 
UiL  united  with  Sweden,  119.  ar- 
rangements at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 

m 

Notteburg  conquered,  2LL 
Nova  Scotia,  2UL 
Novgorod  taken,  123. 
Novi,  battle  of,  3SIL 
Novara,  battle  of,  2L 
Noyon,  treaty  of,  30. 
Nuremberg,  sacred  league  of,  43 
Nymphenburg,  alliance  of,  230. 
Nystadt,  peace  of,  21L 

Ochterlony,  General,  42L 
O'Connell,  D.,  iSiL 
Oerebro,  treaty  of,  425. 
Or/ojf,  Prince  Gregory,  3()9. 
Orhjf,  Alexis,  312» 

OUva,  peace  of,  123,  12g, 
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Orany«,  Prince  of.   See  William  III. 
Ottorio,  Don,  23^ 

Osterman,  2ljQ» 
Otlrach,  battle  of,  380. 
0$wald,  Lord,  2M. 
Otchakf/v,  battle  of,  222. 
Otto,  M.  3S6. 
Oudmardt,  battle  of,  178. 
Owlinot,  ■1.14. 
Ojrenttiem,  9G. 

Oxetutiem,  son  of  the  preceding,  100. 
Qr/orrf,  Earl  of,  IfliL 

rack.  Dr.  4L 

Padua  taken  by  the  Venetians,  20. 
Palafox,  402. 

Paliakata,  isxVcrx  from  the  Portuguese,  112. 

Palmella,  Cuunt,  445. 

I'anin,  Count,  rU)9. 

Paper  money,  1  73. 

Pappetiheim,  96. 

Paratptay,  IG  1,  1115. 

Paranutriho  founded,  164. 

Paris,  taken  by  the  allied  forces,  441. 

peace  made  there,  M2.  taken  a  second 

time,  447 
Pascal,  255. 

Passaro,  Cnpf,  battle  of,  190. 
Passarovits,  truce  uf,  LbiL 
Passau,  treaty  of,  46. 
Pfl^AW,  202. 

///.,  Pope,  34t  43,  sanctions  the 
Society  of  Jesuits,  10. 
Paul  IV., 

Paul  L  of  Kussia,  3IIL  withdraws  from 

alliance  m  ith  England  and  Austria,  384. 

his  death,  ib. 
Pavia,  battle  of,  3L 
Pecl.mx, 
Pedro,  Don,  49i 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  iSS. 
Pelaski,  311. 
Pembroke.  Earl  of,  liL 
Pcfin,  irj/mm,  lfi2. 
Pttuisylvania  founded,  162. 
Peru,  knoHTi  to  Bilbao,  25.  a  Spanish 

colony.  53,  contest  with  Spain,  459, 

462.  465. 

Peter  the  Great,  168.  war  with  Sweden, 
'209.  establishes  his  dominion  in  the 
Baltic.  211.  pcacf  uf  Nyatadt,  217.  wars 
with  Persia,  ib. 

Peter  II.  of  Russia,  220» 

Peter  III.  of  Russia,  245,  2^ 

Pctericarden,  battle  of, 

Pttron,  U\7. 

Philadelphia,  congress  at,  281. 

Pfn'Hp  II.,  son  of  Charles  V.,  17,  obtains 
tlie  crown  of  Spain,  ib.  his  Wroiiiiy  in 
the  Netherlands,  fi&  his  death,  22. 

Philip  of  Orleans,  185. 

Philtp  in.  of  Spain,  TL 

Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  117. 

PhiUp  V.  of  Spain,  126.  his  death,  231. 


PhiUp,  Don.  234. 
PhUip  of  Hesse.  4L 

Philip  Mngnatiimus,  33. 

Philippine  hUituU  discovered,  GO.  usurp- 
ed  by  Spain,  84. 

Pichepru,  332. 

Piedmont,  seized  by  Francis  I^3i. 
Piinitt,  conference  of  German  princes  at, 

333. 

Pisa,  its  struggle  with  Florence,  17i  IS. 

Pitt,  William,  (Lord  Chatham,)  212. 

Pitt,  William,  son  of  the  preceding,  283. 
his  influence  on  Hie  European  combin- 
aticns  after  the  French  Revolution, 
337.  chiuigcs  the  whole  foundation  of 
British  power,  312.  retires  from  office, 
384.  retnms  to  power,  32L  his  death, 
3li5. 

Pius  VI.,  Pope,  260. 

Pius  VII.,  Pope,  :iS9.  deposed  and  im- 
prisoned by  Napoleon,  415.  his  restor- 
ation, 444. 

Pizarro,  Francis,  51. 

Plaisance  established,  160. 

Plantation,  Colonies,  23. 

PUita,  La,  contest  Willi  SiMun,  459. 

PlatoJ,  US. 

PoiscMeits,  truce  of,  43L 

Poland,  hi>>ti)ry  at  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  1 19.  war  with  Russia  and 
Sweden,  121.  war  of  the  Succession, 
122.  war  with  Russia  and  Turkey,  169. 
its  condition  under  Augustus  II.,  208. 
war  with  Sweden,  2tl9.  its  condition 
afli-r  the  Swedish  war,  218u  disturb- 
anees  at  the  death  of  Aug:u'*tus  II., 
22L  reign  of  Augustus  ill.,  305. 
death  of  Augustus,  III.,  and  designs 
of  Catlicrine  II.,  309,  Stanislaus  Po- 
niatowsky  elected,  310.  constitution 
guaranteed  by  Russia  and  Prussia, 
ib.  confederacy  of  the  Dissidents,  31 1. 
confederacy  at  Bar,  ib.  partition  of  Po- 
land, 257.  314.  alliance  with  Prussia, 
302.  new  coustitutiou,  370.  second 
partition,  fl71.  revolution  under  Kos- 
cuisku,  if),  final  dismemberment,  372. 
insurrection  promoted  by  France,  4tX). 
congress  of  Vienna,  445,  128. 

Polionac,  Cardinal,  182. 

Potvcrel,  355, 

Pombal,  25^  2S2. 

Pompadour,  Madame,  2^ 

Pomponne,  1  12. 

PondichtTiij  foiuided,  160.  raptured  by 
Enfriand,  215.  restored  to  France,  247. 
Poniatoirski,  305. 

Popes,  The,  at  the  commenrement  of  mo- 
dem European  historj-,  LL  the  stale  of 
their  dominions  at  the  close  of  the  15tl; 
century,  12. 

Port  MahoTif  captured  by  France,  241. 

Porta,  The,  its  condition  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, 15. 
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Porio  Eieo,  early  attempts  of  Spain  to 
form  a  colony  here,  2^1 

Portocarrero,  Cardinal,  176. 

Portugal,  iia  c(  sdition  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  modem  European  history,  15u 
with  Spain,  the  earliest  to  profit  by  the 
geographical  discuvcritji  at  the  vnd  uf 
the  15th  century,  25.  discoveries  be- 
yond Cape  Bpjador  prospectively  grant- 
ed to  ht;r,  discoveries  in  the  East 
Indies,  ib.  East  Indian  trade,  21m.  her 
colonics  on  the  West  of  Africa  and 
Bra2il,  2&  increased  her  dominions 
under  Emanuel  the  Great  and  John 
III.,  iliEt  her  connexion  with  China  and 
Japan,  59*  her  power  in  India,  ib.  and 
in  Brazil,  ib.  conquest  hy  Spain,  2>i.. 
dowiifal  of  establisJiaienls  in  the  Ea^t 
Indies,  83.  Kingdom  re-established, 
Ifii.  colonial  affairs,  1618—1660,  112. 
treaty  of  Methuen,  Ih.^^i.  unsuccessful 
attack  by  Spain,  2i(L  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainblcau,  2^  suppression  of  the  Je- 
suits in,  258.  reforms  introduced  by 
Pombal,  262.  accedes  to  the  Armed 
Ntuuality,  286*  contest  with  Spain, 
301.  war  declared  by  the  French  Con- 
vention, 33H.  designs  of  Napoleon  to 
dismember  the  country,  iO'j.  invaded 
by  a  French-Spanish  army,  ib.  insur- 
rection ntrainst  the  French,  409.  peace 
with  England,  ib.  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  invested  with  the  chief  command, 
i2L  campaigns  of  1809.  1810,  1811. 
1812,  »A.  restoration  of  the  state.  493. 

•  insurrection  at  Oporto,  493.  constitu- 
tion framed  by  the  Cortes,  ib.  insur- 
rection by  Don  Miguel,  423. 

Potemkin,  Mfi.  author  of  war  with  Tur- 
key, 301. 

Potoeki,  311.370. 

Potosi,  mines  of,  5L 

Presbyterians,  lillL 

Prinuu,  Prince,  22L 

Prior,  Matt.,  ISiL 

Protettant  religion  the  foundation  of  Bri- 
tish power,  79. 

Prutsia,  secularization  of,  4L  history  at 
the  beginning  of  16th  century,  120.  its 
independence  both  of  Sweden  and  Po- 
land effected,  127.  league  of  Hcm- 
hauscn,  192.  treaty  of  Wusterlmuaen, 
192.  erection  into  a  kingduin,  208. 
under  the  dominion  of  Frederic  II.,  ib. 
interna!  perfection  of  the  State,  '2IH. 
government  of  Frederic  William 
219.  war  with  Austria,  230.  peace  of 
Brealau,  23L  alliance  with  France, 
232.  war  with  Austria,  ib.  peace  of 
Dresden,  253.  results  of  the  Congress 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  236.  alliance  with 
England,  212.  the  Seven  Years'  war, 
ib.  peace  with  Russia  and  Sweden, 
245.  peace  with  Austria,  247.  form  of 


the  government,  271.  accedes  to  the 
Armed  Neutrality,  286.  partition  of 
Poland,  31  >}.  Pnwiian  corps  take  pos- 
session of  Holland,  329.  alliance  with 
Holland  and  England,  330.  withdraws 
from  interference  in  Holland,  .331.  war 
with  France,  3.3r).  retreat  beyond  the 
Rhine,  339.  exhaustion  of  the  country, 
340.  subsidiary  treaty  with  England, 
ib.  peace  of  Basle,  311.  secret  compact 
with  France,  ML  alliance  with  Poland, 
362.  partition  of  Poland,  3IL  refuses 
to  accede  to  the  coalition  of  England, 
Russia,  and  Austria  against  France, 
392.  French  violation  of  her  territories, 
325.  disputes  with  France,  326.  war 
with  Prance,  399.  routed  at  Jena  and 
Armstadt,  -100.  peace  witlt  France, 
401.  position  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Russian  invasion,  423.  alliance 
against  Russia,  424.  entered  by  the 
HuHsian  army,  430^  declares  against 
France,  ib.  alliance  with  Russia  and 
England,  429.  alliiince  with  Austria, 
433.  peace  with  Denmark,  4.37.  con- 
gress of  Chatillon,  4411^  alliance  at 
Chaumont,  ib.  campaign  in  France, 
441.  treaty  of  Paris,  1 13.  eoneress  at 
Vienna,  44.').  declaration  against  Na- 
poleon on  his  return  from  Elba,  446. 
second  treaty  of  Paris,  448.  restoration 
of  the  monarchy,  4&L  joins  the  Holy 
Alliance,  501. 

Prus»i$eh-EylaUt  battle  of,  401. 

PrutM,  peace  of,  213.  battle  of  the,  312. 

PuffaUehff,  312* 

Pukuki,  310. 

PuUawa,  battle  of,  211. 

Pulttink,  battle  of,  21U. 

Puritans,  English,  1U6. 

Pyrmett,  peace  of  the,  1Q3. 

Quatre  Brat,  battle  at,  447. 
Quebec  founded,  90.  battle  of,  245.  re- 
lieved by  Carleton,  281. 
Quentittf  St.,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  65 
Qiieanay,  2.') 3. 
Queisant,  battle  of,  282. 
Quirot,  Don,  14Z. 

Badom,  confederacy  of,  311. 
Radxivil,  311. 
Radzyn,  truce  of,  170. 
Itainouard,  410. 
Rnkozy  /.,  Geargt,  109. 
Raleigh,  82. 

Ramanie,  battle  of,  385. 

RamilUet,  battle  of,  178. 
Rampur,  conquered,  471. 
Ramiay,  353. 

liattndt,  con^rress  of,  37r),  broken  up,  380. 
Baiumovtky,  Prince,  445,  449. 
Batitbon,  diet  of.  44, 
BancouXf  battle  of,  233. 
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Pttvenna,  battl«  of,  21. 
Rechberg.  Count,  446. 

Reformation,  The,  df f»Tmiiir's  the  cha- 
rai  tcr  of  the  first  period  of  motlfrn  Eu- 
ropean history,  12.  itB  origin,  Mi  its 
propross  at  the  death  of  Ch.irlcs  V.,  IL 
lU  influtiuci'  on  society  at  the  close  of 
the  16th  oentnry,  QL  \\a  prof^ress  in 
the  Netherlands,  65^  its  effects  in  the 
Northern  Staioa,  lifi. 

Peicheiibaeh,  congress  of,  331,  367. 

Jiepttin,  311. 

Ji^tum,  Prince,  252^ 

lietz,  lOf). 

Revolution,  French,  331. 

Rhine,  Confederation  of  the,  2S^ 

Rhode  hland,  founded,  IJiL 

Rhodes,  comiiuTt'd  by  Ui«?  Turks,  33^ 

Riee,  introduced  from  Madagascar  into 

the  Carolinas,  200.. 
Richelieu,  2fi,  his  policy,  90,  94, 104^  10^ 

110.  gains  Oustarus  Adolphus,  ^5.  his 

death,  99. 

Richelieu,  French  plenipotentiary  at  the 

second  treaty  of  Paris,  449. 
Riga,  battle  of,  'lliL 
Riperda, 

RivoU,  battle  of,  346. 

Robespierre,  33iL  his  fall,  3il. 

Rochambeau,  •107. 

Rochelle,  peace  of,  75^  104. 

Rockingham,  Lord,  279. 

Rodney,  Lord,  2S3. 

Romagiia,  19,  20. 

Romantoff,  312,  Llfi, i2|L 

Romanzon,  Count,  '2G1. 

Rome,  subnjiLs  to  Charles  VIII.,  12.  be- 
sieged and  sacked  by  Charles  of  Bour- 
bon, 32.  Ferdinand  elected  king  of,  42. 
occupied  by  French  troops,  370,  415. 
a  rc]iiiblic  proclaimed,  376. 

Roachild,  peace  of,  1'26. 

Roubaeh,  battle  of,  2M. 

Rottopochtn ,  427. 

Rovercdo,  battle  of,  346. 

Rou*$eau,2b2. 

Rudolph  n..&L 

Russia,  its  history  to  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  120.  war  with  Poland, 
121.  anarchy  after  the  death  of  Feodore, 
I2^L  accession  of  Peter,  168.  condition 
under  his  reign,  208.  war  with  Sweden, 
202.  peace  of  Nystadt,  217.  reigns  of 
Catherine  L  and  Peter  II.,  220i  war 
with  Turkey,  222,  peace,  22i  alJianco 
with  Austria,  2'M.  peace  wiUi  Prussia, 
2^  declaration  of  Armed  Neutrality, 
285.  desifms  of  Catharine  II.  on  Po- 
land, 3U1L  war  with  Turkey,  ilL  par- 
tition of  Poland,  31A.  pence  with  the 
Porte,  316.  policy  of  Potemkin,  318. 
subj nation  of  the  Crimea,  319.  navy 
e!ilablished  in  the  Black  Sea,  ib.  war 
Willi  France,  335.  joins  Uie  alliance 


against  France,  344.  war  with  Turkey, 
3ii4.  second  partition  of  Poland,  371. 
European  coalition^;,  379.  campaign 
in  Italy,  3SLL  secedes  from  the  coali- 
tion, 3&L  maritime  conquests  in  con- 
nexion with  Turkey,  ib.  defensive  alli- 
ance with  Sweden,  .384.  renewal  of 
Armed  Neutrality,  ib.  accession  of 
Alexander,  ib.  convention  with  Eng- 
land, ib.  peace  with  France  and  Spain, 
ib.  refuses  to  arkni>wled£^e  the  intprrial 
dignity  of  Buonaparlf,  391.  alliauce 
with  England  against  France,  3S2±  war 
with  France,  >(K).  tnirp,  and  peace  of 
Tilsit,  41)1.  war  with  the  Portf,  U>3. 
truce  of  Slobojn,  ib.  war  with  England, 
40 L  attacks  Sweden,  416.  peace  of 
Frederic  k.shuni,  417.  designs  of  Na- 
poleon against  Russia,  422x  war  with 
Turkey,  423.  peace,  ib.  peace  with 
Sweden,  and  with  England,  ib. 
alliance  with  Spain,  ib.,  invaded  by 
France,  426.  retreat  of  the  French 
army.  427.  alliance  with  Prussia  and 
Knpland,  42IL  alliance  with  Austria, 
■l.ii.  peace  with  Denmark,  437.  qua- 
druple alliance  at  Chaumont,  440. 
second  alliance  at  Chaumont,  447. 
results  to  Russia  from  the  war  and  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  497.  forms  the 
Holy  Alliance,  501. 

Ryenscham,  conquered,  211. 

Pyawick,  peace  of,  103.  147. 

R^mukicM,  The,  3LL 

Sarilc,  battle  of,  412. 
Salamanca,  battle  of,  421. 
Salankermen,  battle  of,  149. 
Snldanha  Bay,  naval  battle  of,  344. 
Salvador,  St.,  its  discovery,  25. 
Sanction,  The  Praomatic,  191,  193,  197, 
23S. 

Sandwich,  Earl  of,  235. 
Sandwich  Islands,  475. 

SanUionax,  3:"i,'"). 

Sardinia,  its  union  to  Castile,  13.  erected 
intoakinpdom,  1R2^  conquest  hv  S'pain, 
1S9.  its  crown  fjrhi'U  to  the  Uukc  of 
Savoy,  190-  alliance  with  Austria  and 
England,  231.  treaty  with  Austria,  2.34. 
congress  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  235.  war 
declared  by  the  French  Convention, 
33iL  compelled  to  solicit  an  annistice, 
34fi.  restoration  of  llie  kingdom  at  the 
conpress  of  Vienna,  404. 

Sarraffosta,  dcftnce  of,  421^ 

Savtny,  408. 

Savona,  battle  of,  343. 

Savity,  seized  by  Francis  34.  erected 
into  a  kingdom,  187.  incorporated  with 
France,  3.35. 

Saxe,  Marshal,  233. 

Saxony,  e]ectf)rate  conferred  on  Duko 
Maurice,       partakes  in  the  Thirty 
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Years*  War,  Si.  peace  of  Prapic,  SL 
renews  connexion  vrith  Hussta,  212. 

joins  the  allianc-e  of  Nvniplienburg, 
23(i.  alliance  of  Worms,  '2IiL  pt-ace  of 
Dresden,  2^  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
2_L1  voaco  with  Prussia,  218,  pence 
wiUi  France,  4(X).  battle  of  Leipzic, 
435.  congress  of  Vienna,  4  iG-  recon- 
stitntion  of  the  kingdom  after  the  bat- 
tic  of  Waterloo, 
Sceaina,  97. 

Schtmmglpennink,  38&. 
Schlatkov,  armistice  of,  4Q3i 

SchuUnberff,  Count,  416« 
S:hu;arz€itberg,  4ii3* 
Seio,  rictory  of,  212. 
Scotland,  the  reformed  doctrines  intro- 
duced, 4iL  union  with  England,  liiiL 
Sebastiafi,  kins:  of  Portugal,  tiL 
Sebasiioni,  Colonel,  3hi4» 
SehetUJt,  battle  of,  432- 
Sen^aUia,  ceded  to  Gotthard  Kcttler, 

Sendomir,  league  of,  2KL 

Senefe,  battle  of,  liiL 

Senegal,  captured  by  England,  245. 

Servien,  Count,  KX). 

Seren  hlands,  republic  of,  495. 

S/orza,  Ltuiovico,  17,  18. 

S/ona,  Franeit,  founder  of  the  family  of 

that  name,  iL.  Milan  grouted  to  him, 

aL  his  death,  dL 
Sharp,  GranvilUt  353. 
tihelburne,  Lord,  2b3. 
Shore,  Sir  d&L 
Sicily,  its  union  to  Castile,  13. 
Siciliet,  The  Two,  erected  into  a  kingdom, 

125. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  LUL 

Sidney  Cove,  colony  at,  295. 

Sienna,  surrenders  to  Charles  V.,  4fi. 

Sierra  Leone,  forts  fouiided  at,  IGU.  co- 
lony of  free  negroes  founded,  287,  4G9. 

Sigiitnond  of  Sweden,  L22, 

Siksia,  first  ^ile^ion  Mur,  22&.  second 
war,  232. 

Sirt^iintf  fund,  The  first,  I5fi» 

Sinsheim,  balllo  of,  140. 

Sinzendorf,  Count,  1S2> 

Siijrod,  peace  of,  121. 

SkoelJfbrand,  4 1 7. 

f^tv  its  establishment,  &L  Bri- 

tish, abolished,  354^  469. 

Slavery  and  Slave  trade  in  the  West  In- 
dies, 353. 

Sleewiek,  invaded  by  Denmark, 

Slobtya,  peace  of,  403. 

Smalcald,  League  of  Protestants  at,  42. 
its  dissolution,  44^  45. 

SmUh,  Adam,  253. 

SmoUnek,  stormed  by  the  French,  426. 
Sobieeky,  John,  149,  170,  12L 

Society  Islatidt,  475. 
tiolbay,  batUc  of,  132. 

2  N 


soUik,  auL 

Solyman  the  Magnificent,  2&  makes  him- 
self master  of  Hunpary,  32,  his  alliance 
•with  Francis  1^  33.  renewed  alliance 
with  Francis,  3^,  his  death,  fiL 

Sorr,  battle  of,  233. 

Soubiae,  'ILL 

SouU,  ilL 

Smtth  Sea  Company,  197. 
Spain,  ilA  brilliant  prospects  in  the  I5lh 
cenUiry,  LL  union  of  Arragon,  Sicily, 
and  Sardinia  to  Castile,  ib.  conquest  of 
Grenada,  ib.  with  Portugal  the  first 
profited  by  the  geographical  discoveries 
at  the  close  of  tlie  loth  ctutury,  'lb. 
line  of  demarcation  between  Spanish 
and  PortufTuese  colonies,  ib.  her  dis- 
coveries and  conquest.s,  ib.  difTcrent  co- 
lonial system  from  that  of  Portugal,  ib. 
her  rivalry  with  France,  2S.  her  colo- 
nies in  America,  5>L  the  character  com- 
niuiiieated  by  Philip  IL,  Zfi.  causes  of 
her  decline,  ib.  conquest  of  Portugal, 
ib.  usurps  the  Philippine  Islands,  &4. 
war  wim  France  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  2iL  war  declared  by 
Cromwell,  liJ3,  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
ib.  loses  Porttjpal,  104.  colonial  aifairs 
IGIB— IGGO,  LLL  alliance  with  Hoi- 
land,  140.  con  press  of  Nimwegcn,  141. 
alliance  with  Holland,  143.  war  with 
France,  145.  peace  of  Ryswick,  147. 
contests  for  the  succession,  174.  ac- 
cession of  Philip  v.,  12£±  peace  of 
Utrecht,  IfiL  projects  of  Philip  V.  and 
Elizabeth  his  queen,  188.  conpress  of 
Cambruid,  UiL  alliiince  wilh  Austria, 
11^2.  alliance  with  France,  194.  peace 
of  Vienna,  ib.  alliance  against  Austria, 
222.  death  of  Philip  V.,  2liL  congress 
of  Aix-la'Cha])el!e,  235.  joins  in  the 
Seven  Years*  War,  24G.  the  Family 
Compact,  ib.  attack  on  Portugal,  ib. 
treaty  of  Fnntainbleau,  2_LL  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits,  25G,  2113.  reigns  of  Fer- 
dinand VI.  and  Charles  III.,  263.  pros- 
perity of  her  colonies,  222.  war  wilh 
Portugal,  3iiL  war  declared  by  the 
French  Convention,  33fi.  peace  with 
France,  342.  war  wilh  England,  348. 
peace  with  Russia,  38-1.  peace  of 
Aniit  iis,  3S5.  war  with  England,  322« 
joins  France  in  a  treaty  to  dismember 
Portugal,  407.  the  designs  of  Napo- 
leon on  the  kingdom,  ond  renunciation 
of  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdiuaiid,  407. 
408.  Joseph  Buonaparte  declared  king, 
4(  »s.  universal  insurrection  of  the  king- 
dom, 409.  peace  with  England,  ib, 
campaign  of  Napoleon,  IIU.  regency 
erected*  42L  Welliugtou  follows  the 
French  armies  into  Spain,  ib.  his  suc- 
ces.sful  progress,  43A.  Napoleon  makes 
a  treaty  witJi  Fcrdimuid,  ib.  return  of 
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Ferdinand  to  Madrid,  441.  unhnppy 
contests,  ib.  congress  of  Vienna,  lib. 
condition  of  American  colonic*,  ^oS. 
they  obtain  their  indopondenco, 
slave  trade  trt  aty  wiih  England,  470. 
restoration  of  the  state,  491.  insurrec- 
tion, ib.  regency  at  Urgel  and  French 
interference,  ililL 

Speckbacher,  411. 

Spinola,  22. 

Spires,  diet  of,  IL 

StnJ'arda,  battle  of,  146. 
Stafford,  Earl  of,  ISi 

f^ahelbftff.  Count,  4i5. 
iiUinislaus,  Vl'l. 

StanitlauM,  Lescinuhy,  192^  194^  221. 

Staremberg,  239. 

Staumt»ehane,  battle  of,  222. 

St.  Barthnlomeu},  massacre  of,  25, 

St.  Christopher,  &r*t  settlement  in,  116. 

St.  Cyr,  Goution, 

Stediiii/I:,  417. 

Steeubock,  214. 

Steenkerke,  145. 

St.  Oermain  en  Layf,  peace  at,  'ih± 
St.  Helena  taken  by  the  Engliiih,  L£2. 
St.  John,  Knights  of,  33. 
St.  Lucie,  captured  by  England,  2i5. 

restored  to  France,  211. 
St.  Marsan,  Marquis  of,  446. 
Slockach,  battle  of,  ML 
Stolbora,  peace  of,  124. 
St.  Petersburg,  founded,  21L 
Stratman^  1  17. 
Struensee,  314. 
at.  Sacrament  founded,  164. 
at.  Severin,  Count  of,  2.15. 
at.   Vincent  captured  by  the  English, 

2iiL 

Suabian  Confederacy,  32. 

Suchet,  42L 
SHchkkn,  425. 
Suffrtin,  2h:^. 

Sulingen,  cniivcntion  at,  389. 
Stuhj,  7_7j  Liii. 
Sunderland,  Earl  of,  ISO. 
Surat,  factory  at,  ItK). 
Surinam,  161. 

Sufcarrouf,        capture  of  Praga,  372.  in 

Italy,  380. 
Svane,  122. 

Sweden,  alliance  with  Francis  Li  25.  her 
share  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  ef 
in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  101. 
history  at  the  beginning  of  the  IGth 
century,  ib.  M  ar  with  Poland  and  Den- 
mark, 121.  war  of  the  Succession,  122. 
triple  alliance  with  England  and  Hol- 
land, 137.  alliance  with  France,  140. 
war  with  Holland,  ib.  peace  of  Nim- 
wcgcn,  I4l.  alliance  Mitli  Holland, 
143.  war  with  Germany,  170.  war  with 
lluasia,  209.  ruin  by  the  battle  of  Pui- 


tawa,  212.  peace  of  Nystadt,  212^  in- 
ternal evils,  21fl.  peace  with  Prussia. 
245.  accedes  to  the  Armed  Neutrality, 
286.  war  with  Russia,  :V)C>.  poace  of 
Abo,  ib.  revolutidii  produced  by  Gus- 
tayus  III.,  313.  new  constitution,  ib. 
alliance  with  Russia  and  Armed  Neu- 
trality, 384.  alliance  with  Uussia  and 
Engliiiul  against  F^rance,  3li^  armistice 
of  SchUitkov,  403  relations  with  France 
annulled,  ib.  subsidiary  treaty  with 
Enghind,  Hfi.  aftackt'd  by  Russia,  ift. 
Gustavus  IV.  expelled,  ilL  peace  of 
Fredcricksliaui,  ib.  Bemadotte  chosen 
successor  to  tlie  throne,  124.  extricates 
itself  from  Frciu  h  alliance,  42iL  peace 
with  Russia  and  England,  ib.  alliance 
with  England,  429.  slave  trade  treaty 
with  Englatul,  470.  attacks  Denmark, 
437.  peace  of  Kid,  ib.  arrungemeata  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna, 

Swiu,  7%e,  won  orer  by  the  Pope,  21. 
drivf^  Louis XII.  from  Milan,  ib.  invade 
Burgundy,  ib.  duped  at  lliu  dussulu- 
tion  of  the  holy  league,  22.  their  in- 
fantry alone  valuable.  23>  treaty  with 
F'rancis  Li  3L  erection  of  the  Hel- 
vetian republic,  377. 

Switzerland,  ii.  admits  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  4fi.  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia, 101.  the  Helvetian  rfpublic, 
377.  restoration  of  the  state  alter  ihe 
battle  of  Waterloo,  HAL 

Talleyrand,  401.  442.  iLLL 
TchiUhagojr,  123^ 
Tekili,  \^  lliL 

Temple,  Sir  William,  137^  139.  1  U. 

Terra  Firma,  Jii 

Thomas,  St.,  discovered,  2lL 

Thomas  of  Susa,  (iiL 

Thornton,  Edw..  425^  430. 

Tilly,  25, 

Tilsit,  peace  of,  IQL 

Tippo  Saib,  293,  35Sx 

Tvbacco  cultiviiicd  in  Virginia,  82. 

Tolentino,  battle  of,  419. 

Tonningen,  siege  of,  2(l9. 

Toplilz,  treaties  of,  43.J. 

Torcy,  179,  IK-'j. 

Torgau,  Protestant  alliance  at,  IL  battle 

of,  214. 
Torstenson,  02. 

Toulon,  battle  of.  232.  taken,  313. 

Toumay,  buttle  of,  339. 

TtAirrille,  14G. 

Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  355. 

Trading  colonics,  24. 

Transylrauio  united  with  Hungary,  154. 

Truutmannsdorf,  l(i). 

Travettdal,  j)eaee  of,  209. 

Trent,  couneil  of.  44.  the  character  of  iti 

detrtes,  li2.  it.s  dissolution,  ib. 
Trevuo,  iruce  of,  -^2. 
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J\inii,  reconqnesi  l»y  Charles  V.,  Mi  re- 
.  captured  by  Dragut,  i6. 
Titrenne,  99,  lOi  UiL 
Turin,  treaty  of,  14fi.  taken  by  Suwar- 
row,  3iJlL 

Turk*,  their  system  of  conqtjcst  antler 
Selim  L  and  Sulyman  II.,  Mi  alliance 
\rith  France,  ib.  their  advances  in 
Hungary,  war  with  Charles  V.,  3iL 
decline  in  the  empire,  1U9.  war  with 
Germany,  148.  peace  of  Carlowiti,  142* 
war  with  Poland,  1112^  with  Germany, 
171.  war  with  Austria,  lH9.  trace  of 
Pa-ssarowitr,  \M.  war  with  Russia, 
'221.  with  Austria,  223.  peace  of  Bel- 
grade, 1*4.  peace  with  Russia,  ib.  war 
with  Russia,  ^LL  peace  with  Rtusia 
and  Austria,  3G7.  war  with  France. 
378.  peace,  386.  war  with  Russia,  Lii 
peace,  ik,  war  with  Russia,  403.  truce 
of  Sloboja,  ib.  insurrection  in  Greece, 

Tyrol,  invasion  of.  IZS.  insurrection  under 
Hyfer,  <S:c.,  111. 

I'tm,  truce  of,  92. 

Ulrica  Eleonora,  21 1,  218. 

Ulrich  of  Wirtcmbcrg.  WX,  42. 

Unigenitut,  The  Bull,  I9iL 

Vnittd  States  of  America,  2«!2.  their  ra- 

fiid  profl;ress,      1 .  disputes  wiih  Eug- 
and,  3.V2.  increase  in  their  territor>', 
451.   party  contests,   4h2.  war  with 
England,  ib.  peace  of  Ghent,  JSi  in- 
crease of  trade,  4.*)  I. 
V$haHt,  battle  of, 

Utrecht,  union  of,  S2«  peace  of,  181. 

ValeJiciennes,  takins  of,  33S. 
Van  Berkenrode,  2S  L 
Van  Betci^tinQ,  1  11. 
Van  Buy; 
Vandamme,  13 1. 
Van  der  Dussen,  IB2. 
Van  der  Xfwt,  331. 
Van  Dieman's  I^nd,  475. 
Van  Ilarel,  lAL 

Vaucfltes,  tnice  of,  4L  broken,  65^ 
Vendome,  178. 

Venice,  liL  its  condition  at  the  close  of 
the  lOth  century,  16.  the  niovijiii  power 
of  the  league  fi>r  tlie  expulsion  of 
forcifiners  from  luly,  liL  defcatfd  at 
Fonma,  ib.  after  the  capture  of  Milan 
by  Louis  XII.,  Cremona  and  Ghirar 
d'Adda  given  to  Venice  and  the  Pope, 
18.  league  of  Cambray,  20.  defeated  at 
Agnndello,  ib.  retakes  Padua,  ib.  the 
republic  is  saved  by  ita  policy,  ib.  takes 
part  in  the  holy  leugue,  2L.  league  with 
Francis  1^  joins  the  treaty  of  Cog- 
nac, 32i  renewed  alliance  with  Francis 
1.,  .35.  her  exiiiu  lion  as  a  state,  347, 
aia.  assigned  to  Austria,  349. 


Verd,  Cape,  doubled,  26. 
Versailles,  treaty  of.  '260. 
Vervim,  peace  of,  72^  ZlL 
Victor,  Gciii  ral,  I'il. 
Victor  Amadeits,  1  1'). 
Victor  Emamiei,  414.  resigns  the  crown, 
42a- 

Vienna,  unsuccessful  attack  by  Solvman 
II.,  3i  besieged  by  the  Turks,'  UiL 
taken  by  the  French,  again  taken, 
412, 

Villart,  179, 124. 

Vilieroy,  146,  IIS. 

Vimeira,  battle  of,  409. 

Virginia,  an  English  settlement,  82- 

Vittoria,  battle  of,  438. 

Volmar,  D.  IQQ. 

Voltaire,  2.i4. 

Von  Amttett,  432. 

I'OH  Dtfjehnnn,  X)0, 

Von  Ihirdenberg,  liaron,  341^ 430, 433, 44'i. 

I  on  Ilaren,  2.35. 

Von  Ilolbach,  2^ 

Von  Humboldt,  4.12.  445. 

Von  Lehrbach,  Count.  261. 

Von  Lilienroth,  147. 

Von  Merveldt,  XAh 

Von  Rialesel,  Baron,  259. 

Von  Sailem,  147. 

Von  Wattenaer,  Baron,  235. 

Von  Zinzendorf,  Count,  259. 

Vossem,  peace  of,  1  10. 

Wagram,  battle  of,  412. 

Walcheren,  expedition  against,  41  -'. 

Wales,  Sew  South,  47.i. 

WaUenstein,  23.  his  designs,  i6.  dismissed, 
04.  again  made  commander-in-chief, 
9i  hi.,  fall  and  death,  97. 

Walmoden,  431.  434. 

WalpoU,  Sir  Robert,  100^  2fifi.  his  retire- 
ment, 2.'^t). 

Wnlpole,  Horace,  19.3. 

Walter  of  Pli  ttcuhurp,  121. 

Warsaw,  b.Ulle  of,  12').  league  of,  21 1. 

Washington,  George,  2S1. 

WaUrloo,  battle  of.  447. 

WelUslcy,  Lord,  .359. 

Wellington,  accepts  the  supreme  com- 
mand in  Portugal,  421.  his  campaigns 
in  the  Peninsula,  ih.  drives  out  the 
French  annies,  43S.  enters  France, 
439.  advances  into  the  country,  412. 
Briti.sh  representative  at  Uie  congress 
of  Vienna,  445.  on  the  return  of  Na- 
pol<?on  from  Elba  assembles  an  army, 
4 12.  fights  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  ib. 
plenipotentiary  at  the  second  treaty  of 
Paris,  442x 

Wesseliug,  Palatine,  154. 

Wesseuherg,  449. 

West  India  Company,  French.  160. 
Westphalia,  peace  of,  100,  109.  the  king- 
dom of,  fuunded,  403. 
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n'ctferstedt,  425,  430. 

Whitehall,  treaty  of.  2i2. 

W'ltdicorth,  Lord,  3iSfi» 

Wilberforce,  2SiL 

WilUmttrand,  battle  of.  306. 

William  uf  Orange,  (iL  named  royal 
stadtholdcr,  iiS^  orgiinizes  the  confe- 
deracy  of  Utrecht,  fffl.  murdered,  2U» 

William  of  Oraii^  reropnispd  as  sove- 
reign prince  of  the  Nclherliuul*,  MO. 

William  11.  of  the  Nctherlandji.  UkL 

William  nr.  of  England,  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  peace  of  Nimwegen,  IJ2± 
procures  an  alliance  against  France, 
LLL  raised  to  the  Eugli^  throne,  li^ 
his  death,  177^  liiL 

William  Frito,  ISZ. 

William  IV.  of  Holland.  2^ 

William  V.  of  Holland,  258. 

William,  Duke  of  Urunswick-OeU,  4\2a 

William,  30fi, 

William  VI.,  Duke,  32. 

William,  landgrave  of  Hcssc,  95. 

Wimp/en,  battle  of, 

Wiiizen^^erodf,  Count,  416. 

Wisloc/i,  balUe  of,  2^ 

WittifeMUin,  42b,  429.  iSL 


WitUtock,  battle  of,  SL 

ir©/^.  General,  2^ 

Wonm,  edict  of',  4Q.  treaty  of,  2iL 

Wredt,  Baron,  iiO. 

IFn'fiTj,  Great,  their  influence  on  Eu- 
ruj>uui  puUcy  iu  the  luiddie  uf  the  l&ih 
century,  225. 

Wurm$er,  346. 

Xan(en,  treaty  of,  80. 

York,  General,  423. 
Y'orfi,  Xett,  founded,  Ifi2i 
Yf^ikuUi,  4!J£L 

Zofotieat,  the  mines  of,  5Z. 

Zahuki,  ILL 

Zapoyla,  John,  3.3. 

Zealand,  New,  475. 

2««Ma,  battle  of,  Ua. 

Znaim,  truce  of,  412. 

Zomdorf,  battle  of,  2ii. 

Zuniga  y  liegttetena,  ' 

Zuratcuo,  jiface  of,  170 

Zuiugliui,  4»L 
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